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rohn,  and  along  the  coasts  of  a  new-found   world,  Dom 

pro-  John,  of  Portugal,  was  vigorously  following  up  the 

ciiea*  voyages  of  discovery  which  Prince  Henry  had  com- 

^'*'   menced  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

''  He  had  heard,"  remarks  Gaspar  Correa,*  "  from  a 

Caffre  or  Negro  king  of  Benin,  who  in  1484  took  up 

his  quarters  in  Lisbon,  many  marvellous  things  about 

India,   and    its    affairs."      But   though    this    sable 

monarch  spoke  of  "  Prester  John,"  he  does  not  appear 

to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  position  of  the  golden 

land,  over  which  he  was  the  traditional  ruler.     Dom 

Jolm,  however,  resolved  to  ascertain  this  fact,  and 

despatched  "  secretly  two  young  men  of  his  equerries, 

to  learn  of  many  lands,  and  wander  in  many  parts, 

because  they  knew  many  languages." 

"  The  king,"  continues  Correa,  '^  promised  them  a 
large  recompense  for  their  labour,  and  for  such  great 
services  as  they  would  be  rendering  him  ;  and  for  as 
long  as  they  should  continue  in  this  service,  he  would 
take  good  care  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and 
children."  He  directed  them  to  separate  and  to  go 
by  different  roads,  giving  to  each  of  them  letters  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  recompense  which  he  pro- 
mised them  if  they  returned  alive,  or  to  their  sons  and 
widows  if  they  should  die  in  this  service.     He  like- 

'  As  is  well  known,  there  is  considerable  variaition  in  the  dates 
assigned  to  different  portions  of  Vasco  de  Gama's  voyages  by  different 
writers.  It  has  been  thought,  on  the  whole,  best  on  this  occasion  to 
follow  those  given  by  Gaspar  Correa,  whose  narrative  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Fortngaese  and  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  the 
Hon.  II.  E.  J.  Stanley  (now  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley) :  Lond.  18Gi). 
CoiTca  states  that  he  went  to  India  sixteen  years  after  it  was  dis- 
covered, which  would  be  therefore  in  1514,  and  that  he  had  access  to 
the  Journals  of  Joam  Figueira,  a  priest  who  accompanied  De  Gama  in 
his  first  voyage.  Correa,  when  in  India,  was  secretary  to  the  governor, 
Alfonzo  d' Albuquerque ;  and  died  at  Goa,  some  time  before  1583. 
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wise  ordered  a  plate  of  brass  like  a  medal  to  be  given 
to  each  of  them,  bearing  an  inscription  engraved  in 
all  languages,  with  the  name  of  *  Tlie  King  Dom  Joam 
of  Portugal^  brotlier  of  the  Christian  King^^  which  they 
might  show  to  Prester  John,  and  to  whomsoever  they 
thought  fit.* 

The  celebrated  expedition  of  Vasco  de  Grama  which  Expe- 
foUowed  this  inquiry  is  generally  described  as  con-  under 
sisting  of  three  vessels,  one  of  120  tons,  another  of  qJJ^ 
100  tons,  and  the  third  somewhat  less.'     Correa  says  ^*^'* 

^  The  two  young  men  were  named,  leepeotiToly,  Pero  de  Coiilhan, 
and  Gronsalyo  de  Payia.  Though  accounts  differ,  they  seem  to  haTe 
travelled  together  by  Venice,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  to  Mecca,  where 
they  separated.  One  of  them  (and  here  again  accounts  vary)  went  on 
to  Aden,  Cananore,  Calicut,  and  Groa  (Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Major  think 
this  was  CoYilhan),  the  other  to  Abyssinia.  It  is  certain  that  Pavia 
died  soon  afterwards,  probably  at  Cairo;  and  that,  by  the  agency  of 
a  Spanish  Jew,  CoTilhan  was  able  to  send  home  word  that  India  could 
be  reached  by  sea  by  continuing  the  coasting  voyage  fran  Guinea 
round  the  Cape  to  SofjEda.  Mr.  Major,  therefore  (p.  339),  is  justified  in 
stating  that  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  the  thtortticul  discovery 
of  the  Cape.  His  report  to  the  king,  however,  did  not  reach  Portugal 
till  shortly  after  Bartholomew  Dias  and  Joam  Infante  had  started,  in 
August  1486.  Covilhan,  on  his  way  home,  went  to  Abyssinia,  and  was 
detained  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life  (33  years). 

'  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  vessels  engaged  under  Vasco 
de  G^ama  were,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  much  larger  than  histo- 
rians have  represented,  though  very  much  alike,  as  Correa  describes, 
especially  in  the  size  of  their  yards  and  sails.  Unable  to  find  any  work 
which  furnished  an  illustration  of  any  kind  of  these  vessels,  he  apph'ed 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Edward  Pinto  Basto,  of  Lisbon,  for  information  on 
the  subject.  After  considerable  research,  (for  which  he  is  greatly 
indebted,)  Mr.  Basto  furnished  the  author  with  the  drawing — see 
following  page — which  in  his  letter  he  describes  as  a  "  sketch  repre- 
senting the  San  Gabriel  passing  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  on  November 
25th,  1497.  This  sketch,"  he  remarks,  "is  copied  from  an  original 
picture  in  Lisbon  that  belonged  to  D.  loam  de  Castro,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  a  correct  representation  of  Gama*s  ship. 
I  have  spoken,"  he  continues,  "to  the  Marquis  of  Nisa,  whom  you 
know,  and  who  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  renowned  navigator, 
and  ho  confirms  that  opinion.  The  expedition,"  he  adds,  "  sailed  from 
Lisbon  (Belcm)  on  July  0th  1497.     It  consisted  of  the  San  Oabrid, 
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©scrip-  tbey  were  all  very  similar  in  size  and  equi'i^ment,  in 
iips.  order  that  each  ship  might  avail  itself  of  any  part  of 
the  tackle  and  fittings ;  and  he  describes  their  outfit 
and  cargoes  as  follows  :  "  The  king  ordered  the  ships 
to  be  supplied  with  double  tackle  and  sets  of  sails, 
and  artillery  and  munitions  in  great  abundance; 
above  all,  provisions,  with  which  the  ships  were  to 
be  filled,  with  many  preserves  and  perfumed  waters, 
and  in  each  ship  all  the  articles  of  an  apothecary's 
shop  for  the  sick  ;  a  master,  and  a  priest  for  con- 
fession. The  king  also  ordered  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise of  what  was  in  the  kingdom  and  from  outside 
of  it,  and  much  gold  and  silver,  coined  in  the  money 
of  all  Christendom  and  of  the  Moors.  And  cloths  of 
gold,  silk,  and  wool,  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  and 
many  jewels  of  gold,  necklaces,  chains,  and  bracelets, 
and  ewers  of  silver  and  silver-gilt,  yataghans,  swords, 
daggers,  smooth  and  engraved,  and  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver  workmanship.  Spears  and  shields, 
all  adorned  so  as  to  be  fit  for  presentation  to  the 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  countries  where  they  might 
put  into  port;   and  a  little  of  each  kind  of  spice. 


commanded  by  Vasco  de  Gama;  San  Haphael,  commanded  by  his 
brother  Paulo  de  Gama;  Birrio,  under  charge  of  Nicolas  Coelho;  and 
a  transport  wliich  was  a  storeship  to  carry  provisions,  called  a  naveta." 
Mr.  Pinto  Basto  confirms  the  opim'on  the  author  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  dimensions  of  these  ships.  "  The  San  Gabriel"  he  says, 
"  had  a  high  poop  and  forecastle.  The  tonnage  in  those  days  was  cal- 
culated by  the  number  of  pipes  of  wine  the  vessel  could  carry.  The 
S(m  Qahriil  was  constructed  to  carry  400  pipes,"  equivalent  to  about 
400  tons  measurement,  or  about  from  250  to  300  tons  register,  which  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  size  of  the  vessels  engaged  on  fo 
distant  and  hazardous  an  expedition  than  thoFe  which  historians 
describe.  It  should  be  added  that  Corrca  calls  De  Gama's  ship  the 
Sam  UafaeL 
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The  king  likewise  commanded  slaves  to  be  bought 
who  knew  all  the  languages  which  might  be  fallen 
in  with,  and  all  the  supplies  which  seemed  to  be 
requisite  were  provided  in  great  abundance  and  in 
double  quantities." 

Such  was  the  equipment  of  De  Gama's  ships  for 
this  perilous  and  unknown  voyage ;  and,  though  a 
man  of  indefatigable  energy,  he  had  to  accomplish 
a  task  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  no  less  than 
the  discovery  of  a  land  of  which  nothing  was  known, 
but  the  vague  idea  that  it  lay  beyond  distant  seas 
"where  there  would  not  be  navigation  by  latitude 
nor  charts,  only  the  needle  to  know  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  the  sounding  plummets  for  running 
down  the  coast."  ^ 

On  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
prayers  before  the  departure  of  this  memorable 
expedition,  the  king,  with  his  nobles  and  most  of 
the  leading  families  of  Lisbon,  assembled  in  that 
beautiful  cathedral  which  still  adorns  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  hear  mass  from  the  Bishop 
Cal9adilha,  who  with  deep  solemnity  offered  up 
prayers,  beseeching  God  "  that  the  voyage  might  be 
for  His  holy  service,  for  the  exaltation  of  His  holy 
faith,  and  the  good  and  honour  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal."  At  the  conclusion  of  mass,  the  king 
stood  before  the  curtain  where  Vasco  de  Gama  and 
his  brother  Paulo  de  Gama  placed  themselves,  with 
the  captains  of  the  expeditions,  on  their  knees,  and 
devoutly  prayed  that  they  might  have  strength  of 
mind  and  body  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
to  increase  the  power  and  greatness  of  his  dominion, 

*  Corrca,  p.  33. 
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and  to  spread  the  Christian  religion  into  other  and 
far  distant  lands. 

With  these  professed   objects  and  amid  splendid 
demonstrations,  in  which   the  whole  population  of 
Lisbon  took  part,  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  on  the  9th 
t-     of  July  1497.     Favoured  by  a  northerly  wind  and 
th    fine  weather,  the  expedition  reached  St.  lago.  Cape 
'  Verde  Islands,  in  thirteen  days  from  the  time  of  its 
departure.     Having  replenished  his  stock   of  pro- 
visions, De  Ghtma  shaped  his  course  to  the  south,  and 
on  the  4th  of  November  anchored   in   the   bay  of 
St.  Helena,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.     Though 
aided  by  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Pedro  d'Alem- 
quer,  Dias's  pilot,  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  November 
that  he  succeeded  in  doubling  the  now  famous  Cape  of 
^8     Good  Hope,  entering  on  the  25th  the  bay  to  the  east^ 
Hi     ward  of  it,  which  Dias  had  named  San  Bras.     Here 

25th 

he  encountered  one  of  those  storms  so  frequent  on  the 
Agulhas  banks,  which  Correa  graphically  describes.* 
The  ships  were  in  imminent  danger,  the  crews 
mutinied  and  resolved  to  put  back ;  and  the  fine 
weather,  as  had  been  anticipated,  did  not  restore 
either  contentment  or  resignation.  At  length  on 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  December,  they  passed  the  Rio 
do  Iffante,  the  limit  of  the  discoveries  of  Dias,  and  on 
it  the  25th  of  that  month  sighted  land.  In  commemo- 
)ec.  ration  of  the  birthday  of  Christ,  De  Gama  gave  to 
this  spot  the  name  of  Costa  de  Natal.  Continuing 
his  course  along  the  coast  to  the  north-east,  he  arrived 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1498,  at  a  river  which  he 
named  the  Rio  de  Bons  Sinaes*  (now  called  the 
Quillimane),  where   he  was  detained  for  a  month, 

'  Correa,  pp.  55-57.       -         ^  Ibid.  p.  74.    Note. 
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owing  to  ail  outbreak  of  scurvy  among  the  crew. 
His  ships,  too,  had  suflFered  so  severely,  that  they  had 
to  be  careened  and  thoroughly  caulked,  and  many 
of  the  ropes  and  shrouds  replaced  by  others,  to 
provide  which  the  transport,  as  unworthy  of  re- 
pair, was  broken  up,  and  the  best  of  her  spars  and 
stores  appropriated  to  the  equipment  of  the  other 
vessels. 

When  the  ships  were  repaired  "  they  sailed  with  Meeu 
much  satisfaction  along  the  coast,  keeping  a  good  look-  native 
out  by  day  and  night,"  and  at  length  fell  in  with  a  small  ^**^ ' 
native  vessel,  in  which  there  was  an  intelligent  Moor. 
From  this  man,  whom  the  captain-major  luxuriously 
entert>aiiied,  a   great   deal   of  information   was   ob- 
tained as  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
on  the  coast ;  and,  when  spices  were   presented  to 
him,  he  intimated  that  he  knew  where  they  could  be 
obtained   abundantly.      Ultimately   the   Moor,   who^^^^^ 
appears  to   have   been  a  trader    or  broker  in   the  J^ins  i 
produce  of  the  East,  agreed  to  conduct  De  Gama  to  about 
Cambay  of  which  he  was  a  native,  asserting  that  it 
was  a  rich  country,  and  **  the  greatest  kingdom  in 
the  world." 

Having  arrived  at  the  island  of  Mozambique,  which  Amvc 
was  then  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Quiloa,  Yasco  Wque, 
de  Gama  sent  the  Moor  on  shore  with  a  scarlet  cap,  a 
string  of  small  coral  beads,  and  other  presents,  to  con- 
ciliate the  natives,  and  induce  them  to  visit  his  ships. 
The  sheikh  of  the  district  was  naturally  suspicious  at 
first  of  the  strangers,  whom  he  took  for  Turks,  the 
only  white  men  known  to  him  who  had  ships  unlike 
the  trading  vessels  of  India.  When,  however,  he  was 
satisfied  of  their   friendly    intentions,    he  paid   the 
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Portuguese  ships  a  visit  in  great  state ;  but,  on  being 
shown  samples  of  the  merchandise  brouglit  to  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  the  East,  though  making 
many  professions  of  assistance  and  friendship,  he 
Heems  to  have  treacherously  designed  obtaining  un- 
lawful possession  of  them.  In  this  scheme,  how- 
ever, he  was  frustrated  by  the  Moor,  who,  faithful 
to  his  new  friends,  revealed  the  plot  to  De  Gama, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  proceed  in  safety  on  his 
voyage. 
>art8  From  Mozambique  the  expedition  proceeded  to 
April.'  Quiloa,  described  as  an  important  city,  trading  in 
"much  merchandise,*'  which  came  from  abroad  in 
a  great  many  ships  from  all  parts,  especially  from 
Mecca.  Here  were  **  many  kinds  of  people,"  in- 
cluding Armenians,  who  *' called  themselves  Chris- 
tians "  like  the  Poi-tuguese ;  here  also  pilots  could  be 
obtained  for  Cambay.  But  the  sheikh  of  Mozambique, 
frustrated  in  his  treacherous  designs,  had  anticipated 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  by  sending  a  swift  boat 
to  inform  his  chief,  the  king  of  Quiloa,  that  the 
strangers  "  were  Christians  and  robbers  who  came  to 
plunder  and  spy  the  countries,  under  the  device  that 
they  were  merchants,  and  that  they  made  presents 
and  behaved  themselves  very  humbly  in  order  to 
deceive,  and  afterwards  come  with  a  fleet  and  men 
to  take  possession  of  countries;  and,  therefore,  he 
knowing  that,  had  wished  to  capture  them,  and  they 
had  fled  from  the  port."  This  king  appears  to  have 
been  as  treacherous  as  his  sheikh ;  but  tliough  after 
sending  many  presents,  he  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
false  pilots,  to  run  De  Gama's  ships  on  the  shoals  at 
the  entrance  of  his  port,  his  plan  signally  failed. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Quiloa,  the  expedition  fell  in  Arrives 
with  a  native  vessel,  which  conducted  them  in  safety  29th 
to  Melinde,  described  as  a  city  on  the  open  coast,  ^"' 
containing  many  noble  buildings,  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  of  a  very  imposing  appearance  from  the 
sea.  Here  they  anchored  in  front  of  the  city,  "  close 
to  many  ships  which  were  in  the  port,  all  dressed  out 
with  flags,"  in  honour  of  the  Portuguese,  whose 
reputation  for  wealth  and  power  had  spread  along 
the  coast  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  king's 
soothsayer  to  recommend  that  they  should  "  be  treated 
with  confidence  and  respect,  and  not  as  Christian 
robbers."  Large  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  were 
0ent  on  board  of  the  vessels ;  and  the  king  having 
spoken  with  his  "magistrates  and  counsellors,"  re- 
solved that  they  should  be  received  in  a  peaceable 
and  amicable  manner,  because  "  there  were  no  such 
evil  people  in  the  world  as  to  do  evil  to  any  who  did 
good  to  them." 

The  king  having  arranged  to  visit  the  Portuguese 
ships,  Vasco  de  Gama  received  him  with  royal  honours, 
presenting  him  with  many  articles  of  European  manu- 
facture, which  were  highly  prized.  After  frequent 
interchanges  of  civilities,  the  king  informed  De  Gama 
that  Cambay,  of  which  he  was  in  search,  did  not 
contain  tKe  produce  he  desired,  for  it  was  not  of  the 
growth  of  that  country,  but  was  conveyed  thither 
"  from  abroad,  and  cost  much  there."  "  I  will  give  you 
pilots,"  he  added,  "  to  take  you  to  the  city  of  Calicut, 
which  is  in  the  country  where  the  pepper  and 
ginger  grows,  and  thither  come  from  other  parts  all 
the  other  drugs,  and  whatever  merchandise  there  is 
in  these  parts,  of  which  you  can  buy  that  whicti  you 
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please,  enough  to  fill  the  ships,  or  a  hundred  ships  if 
you  had  so  many."  * 
Is  for        Towards  the  close  of  May,  1498,  the  expedition 
Aug.   was  again  ready  to  sail,  but  finding  they  had  little 
chance  of  successful  progress,  De  Gama  resolved  to 
wait  till  the  change  of  the  monsoons.     The  interval 
was  spent  in  a  more  thorough  repair  of  their  ships. 
The  pilots  whom  the  king  had  furnished  appear  to 
have  been  well  skilled  in  their  profession,  and  were 
not  surprised  when  Vasco  de  Gama  showed   them 
the   large  wooden  astrolabe  he   had  brought  with 
him,  and  the   quadrants   of  metal  with  which  he 
measured  at  noon  the  altitude  of  the  sun.      They 
informed  him  that  some  pilots  of  the  Red  Sea  used 
brass  instruments  of  a  triangular  shape  and  quad- 
rants for  a  similar  purpose,  but  more  especially  for 
ascertaining  the  altitude  of  a  particular  star,  better 
known  than  any  other,  in  the  course  of  their  navi- 
gation.     Their  own   mariners,   however,   they   ex- 
plained, and  those  of  India  were  generally  guided 
by  various  stars  both  north  and  south,  and  also  by 
other  notable  stars  which  traversed  the  middle  of  the 
heavens  from  east  to  west,  adding  that  they  did  not 
take  their  distance  with  instruments  such  as  were 
in  use  amongst  the  Red  Sea  pilots,  but  by  means  of 
three  tables,  or  the  cross-stafi*,  sometimes  described 
as  Jacob's  stafl*.     In  those  days  the  seamen  of  the 
eastern  nations  were,  indeed,  as  far  advanced  in  the 
art  of  navigation   as   either  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Portuguese,  having  gained  their  knowledge  from  the 
Arabian   mariners,  who,   during  the  Middle  Ages, 
carried  on,  as   we   have   seen,  an   extensive   trade 

*  Corrca,  p.  128. 
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between  tbe  Italian  republics  and  the  whole  of  the 
Malabar  coast. 

After  a  passage  of  twenty  (or  twenty-three)  days,  Reachea 
Vasco  de  Gama  first  sighted  the  high  land  of  India,  of  lodu, 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  leagues  from  the  coast  of  August. 
Cananore.     The  news  of  the  strange  arrival  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  soothsayers  and  diviners 
were  consulted,  the  natives  having  a  legend,  "  that 
the  whole  of  India  would  be  taken  and  ruled  over  by 
a  distant  king,  who  had  white  people,  who  would  do 
great  harm  to  those  who  were  not  their  friends  ;*'  ^ — 2l 
prophecy  which  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled,  not 
merely  by  the  Portuguese,   but  more  especially  as 
regards  the  government   of  India  by  the  English 
people.     The  soothsayers,  however,  added  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  realisation  of  the 
prophecy. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Calicut,*  multi-  Arrives  i 
tudes  of  people  flocked  to  the  beach,  and  the  Portu-  *^"  ' 
guese  were  at  first  well  received ;  for  the  king,  having 
ascertained  the  real  wealth  of  the  strangers,  and  that 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  gold,  and  silver,  and  rich  mer- 
chandise on  board,  to  exchange  for  the  pepper,  spices, 
and  other  produce  of  the  East,  immediately  sent  him 
presents  of  "  many  figs,  fowls,  and  cocoa-nuts,  fresh 
and  dry,"  and  professed  a  desire  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  the  "great  Christian  king,"  whom  he 
represented.  Calicut,  the  capital  of  the  Malabar 
district,  was  then  one  of  the  chief  mercantile  cities  of 
India,  having  for  centuries  carried  on  an  extensive 

'  Correa,  p.  146. 

*  Our  calico  (in  French,  calicot)  deriyos  its  name  from  Calicut,  as 
muslin  from  Mosul,  &c. 
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trade  with  Arabia  and  the  cities  of  the  West,  in 
native  and  Arabian  vessels.  Hence  among  its  mer- 
chants were  many  Moors/  who,  holding  in  their 
hands  the  mo^  profitable  branches  of  the  trade, 
naturally  "perceived  the  great  inconvenience  and 
certain  destruction  which  would  fall  upon  them  and 
upon  their  trade  if  the  Portuguese  should  establish 
trade  in  Calicut."^  These  men  therefore  took  counsel 
together,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
king's  chief  factor,  and  his  minister  of  justice,  that 
the  strangers  had  been  really  sent  to  spy  out  the 
nature  of  the  country,  so  that  they  might  afterwards 
come  and  plunder  it  at  their  leisure.  But,  as  Correa 
remarks,  "  it  is  notorious  that  officials  take  more 
pleasure  in  bribes  than  in  the  appointments  of  their 
offices,"  so  the  factor  and  the  minister  did  not  hesitate 
to  receive  bribes,  both  from  the  Moors  and  from  the 
strangers,  and  recommended  the  king,  whose  interests 
were  opposed  to  his  fears,  to  open  up  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Yasco  de  Gama.  Accompanied  by 
twelve  men,  of  "good  appearance,"  composing  his 
retinue,  and   taking  with   him   numerous   presents, 

nscoDo  De    Gama    at   last    presented     himself     on    shore. 

nWka!  '-The  magnificent  display  of  scarlet  cloth,  the  crimson 
velvet,  the  yellow  satin,  the  hand-basins  and  ewers 
chased  and  gilt,  besides  a  splendid  gilt  mirror,  filty 
sheaths  of  knives  of  Flanders,  with  ivory  handles 
and  glittering  blades,  and  many  other  objects  of 
curiosity  and  novelty,  banished,  at  least  for  the  time, 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  with  most  of  our  early  writers  and 
navigators  "Moor"  was  a  generic  name  for  Miihammedan.  The 
governor  of  Calicut  is  called  by  tlie  Portuguese  "  Zamorin,"  a  corruption, 
probably,  of  *•  Samudri-Bajah." 

'^  Oorrca,  p.  156. 
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any  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  Malabar  monarch  with 
regard  to  the  honest  intentions  of  the  strangers. 

Having    concluded     a    treaty,   whereby    it   was  and  con- 
stipulated  that  the  Portuguese  should  have  security  treaty 
to  go  on  shore  and  sell  and  buy  as  they  pleased,  and  Jiig. 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  foreign  merchants,  the  king  added 
his  desire  that  the  stranger  should  be  treated  "  with 
such  good  friendship  as  if  he  was  own  brother  to  the 
king  of  Portugal."  ^ 

De  Gama  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  arrangement, 
and  had  he  been  dealing  with  the  king  only,  it  seems 
probable  that  everything  would  have  gone  on  well ; 
the  more  so  as  the  Malabar  monarch  was  already 
realising  large  profits  from  the  new  trade.  But 
the  merchant  Moors  were  less  easily  satisfied.  They 
knew  from  the  covetous  character  of  the  king  that 
so  long  as  the  Portuguese  were  willing  to  buy,  he 
would  continue  to  supply  whatever  they  required, 
and  that  thus  the  market  would  be  stripped  of  the 
articles  best  adapted  for  their  annual  shipments  to 
the  Eed  Sea.  They  felt  that  "  whenever  the  Chris- 
tians should  come  thither,  he  would  prefer  selling  his 
goods  to  them  to  supplying  cargoes  for  the  Moors ;" 
and  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  be  "  entirely  ruined ;" 
a  plea,  indeed,  repeatedly  used  in  many  other 
countries  whenever  competition  first  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  Moors  further  argued  that  the  Portuguese 
could  not  be  merchants,  but  "evil  men  of  war,"  for 
they  paid  whatever  price  was  demanded  for  the  pro- 
duce they  required,  and  made  no  difference  between  His 
articles  of  inferior  and  superior  qualities.     But   the  '*^  ^' 

*  Corrca,  p.  176. 
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king  refused  to  listen  to  their  complaints  until  he  had 
obtained  all  he  desired  from  tlie  strangers;  thea^ 
giving  heed  to  the  reports  of  the  Moors,  and  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  factor  and  minister,  who  had  been 
doubly  bribed,  he  turned  round  upon  Gama,  and  by 
stratagem  endeavoured  to  capture  him  and  his  ships. 
Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  any  longer  in  port,  the 
expedition,  although  only  half  laden,  prepared  to 
take  its  departure  from  Calicut,  after  a  sojourn  of 
about  seventy  days,  the  captain-major  remarking 
that  he  was  '*  not  going  to  re.turn  to  the  port,  but 
that  he  would  go  back  to  his  country  to  relate  to  his 
king  all  that  had  happened  to  him ;  that  he  should 
also  tell  him  the  truth  about  the  treachery  of  his  own 
people  with  the  Moors ;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  he 
should  return  to  Calicut,  he  would  revenge  himself 
upon  the  Moors."  ^ 

Terrified  by  this  threat  of  revenge,  the  king 
repented,  and  believing  that  the  expedition  would 
proceed  to  Cananore,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
that  place  giving  him  an  account  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  and  of  his  ill-treatment  of  the  Portuguese, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  entreating  him  to  induce  De 
Gama  to  return  to  his  country,  that  he  might  "  see 
the  punishment  he  would  inflict  on  those  who  were 
in  fault,  and  complete  the  cargo  of  his  ships."  The 
Portuguese,  however,  had  seen  enough  of  the  fickle 
ruler  of  Calicut,  and  declined  to  accede  to  his  urgent 
BVC8  entreaties  to  return.  In  the  king  of  Cananore  they 
nano/r  found  a  mouarch  equally  disposed  to  trade,  and  one 
who,  at  the  same  time,  having  consulted  his  sooth- 
sayers, had  decided  that  it  would  be  alike  profitable 

*  Correa,  p.  222. 
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and  politic  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with 
strangers  who  could,  if  they  pleased,  destroy  their 
enemies  at  sea  or  ruin  their  trade  on  land.  How 
they  were  received  and  how  they  conducted  their 
trade  with  this  monarch  is  told  at  much  length  by 
Correa,  in  his  quaint  and  graphic  relation  of  the 
incidents  of  this  remarkable  voyage.^ 

Suffice  it  to.  state  that,  after  many  fine  speeches  Enters 
on  both  sides,  the  king  swore  eternal  friendship  with  Mendiy 
the  Christian  king  of  Portugal,  and  as  a  trustworthy  ^^^^^^^ 
proof  of  their  oaths,  presented  to  De  Gama  a  sword, 
with  a  hilt  enamelled  with  gold,  and  a  velvet  scab- 
bard, the  point  of  which  was  sheathed  with  that  pre- 
cious metal. 

Abundant  presents  followed  these  solemn  pledges — 
pledges  made  only  to  be  broken ;  while  gifts  of  golden 
collars,  mounted  with  jewels  and  pearls,  and  chains  of 
gold,  and  rings  set  with  valuable  gems,  were  offered  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Portuguese  as  tokens  of  a  friend- 
ship which  was  to  last  "  for  ever,"  but  which  in  a  few 
years  afterwards  they  rudely  destroyed.  "  A  fac- 
tory," said  the  king,  **you  may  establish  in  this 
country ;  goods  your  ships  shall  always  have  of  the 
best  quality,  and  at  the  prices  they  are  worth."  But 
as  the  sequel  shows,  in  the  case  alike  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  around  the  factory 
there  arose  fortifications,  and  from  these  there  went 
forth,  not  merely  traders  to  collect  the  produce  of  the 
country,  but  conquerors  to  overthrow  ancient  dynas- 
ties, and  claim  as  their  own  the  land  to  which  a  few 
years  before  they  had  been  utter  strangers.^ 

Having  fully   completed   their   cargoes,  the  Por- 

^  Correa,  p.  225,  et  seq.  *  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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id  leaves  tugueee  ships  took  their  departure  from   Cananore 
thNov!  on  the  20th  of  November,  1498,  but  finding  that 
the  monsoons  were  not  then  sufficiently  set  in   to 
be  favourable  for  the  homeward  voyage,  they  an- 
chored at  "  Angediva,''^  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  there  were  good  water  springs,  and 
where    they   '*  enjoyed   themselves   much,"     After 
remaining  there  ten  days,  they  departed  on  their 
voyage  to  Melinde.     They  were,  however,  delayed 
for  a  time  by  corsairs,  fitted  out  at  Goa,  in  the  hope 
that   the   Portuguese   ships  might  be  captured   by 
stratagem,  a  hope  which  was  rudely  demolished ;  the 
fieet  of  "  fustas  "  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  Vasco 
»che«     de  Gama  arrived,  homeward  bound,  without  further 
h  Jun.',   molestation  or  misfortune,  safely  at  the  African  port 
^'        (Melinde),  on  the  8th  January,  1499. 

Having  been  received  with  great  rejoicings,  De 
Gama,  in  reply  to  the  affectionate  welcome  of  the 
king,  made  a  glowing  speech,  in  which  by  the  way  he 
remarked  that  "the  king,  our  sovereign,  will  send 
many  ships  and  men  to  seek  India,  which  will  he 
all  of  it  hisj  he  will  confer  great  benefits  on  his 
friends,  and  you  will  be  the  one  most  esteemed  above 
them  all,  like  a  brother  of  his  own ;  and  when  you 
see  his  power,  then  your  heart  will  feel  entire 
satisfaction." 

A  letter,  written  "  on  a  leaf  of  gold,"  was  then 
prepared  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  which  all 
that  had  taken  place  at  Melinde  was  mentioned, 
with   many  requests  that  the   Christian    sovereign 

*  CoiTea,  p.  239.  The  tenninatiou  of  the  name  (like  Laccadive, 
Maldive,  &c.)  shows  it  to  have  been  an  island,  but  its  exact  situation 
has  not  been  determined. 
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would  send  his  fleets  and  men  to  his  ports.     Rich 
presents  were  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  charge 
of  De  Grama  to   be  delivered  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  of  Melinde  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Por- 
tugal ;  while  presents  of  a  similar  kind,  and  scarcely 
less  valuable,  were  given  to  De  Grama  and  his  oflScers. 
In    return    for    these    handsome   gifts,    De    Gama, 
"  desiring  that  the   king  of  Portugal   should  excel 
all  others   in  greatness,"  ordered  to  be  put  into  the 
boats  ten  chests  of  diflFerent    sorts  of  imcut   coral, 
a    considerable   quantity  of  amber,    vermilion,   and 
quicksilver;    numerous    pieces   of   brocade,    velvet, 
satin,  and  coloured  damasks,  with  many  other  things 
which  he  considered  it  was  "  not  worth  while  to  take 
back  to  Portugal,  as  of  little  value  there."     The  king,  oj^tj^n* 
besides  furnishing  him  with  pilots,  presented  to  them 
various  things  that  might  be  useful  or  pleasant  on 
the  voyage ;  such  as  jars  of  ginger,  preserved  with 
sugar,  for  the  captain-major,  and  for  Paul  de  Gama, 
**  which  they  were  to    eat  at  sea  when  they  were 
cold,"  and  two  hundred    cruzados   in  gold,  **to  be 
distributed  among  their  wives."     Thus  enriched  and  and  saj 
replenished,  the  expedition  set  sail  for  Europe  on  the  E^roiM 
day  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  20th  of  January,  1499/          2oth  J. 

Having  shaped  a  course  along  the  coast,  the 
captains  gave  orders  to  note  with  care  the  various 
headlands,  and  every  conspicuous  landmark,  especially 
the  outlines  and  marks  presented  by  the  land  when 
seen  astern  of  the  vessels,  and  also  to  note  down  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  the  rivers,  and  their  position 
from  the  more  conspicuous  headlands,  for  the  guidance 
of  future  voyagers.     With  a  fair  wind,  and  under  the 

»  Corroa,  p.  259. 
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direction  of  the  native  pilots,  who  were  famih'ar  with 
the  navigation,  the  expedition  passed  swiftly  through 
the  Mozambique  channel,  and  without  calling  at  any 
o"caTO  place,  rounded,  in  fine  weather,  the  dreaded  Cape  of 
J^  Good  Hope,  and  saw  *'  the  turn  which  the  coast  takes 
towards  Portugal  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  prayers 
and  praises  for  the  benefits  that  had  been  granted  to 
them." 

*'When  it  was  night,"  continues  Correa  in  his 
narrative,  "  the  Moorish  pilots  took  observations 
with  the  stars,  so  that  they  made  a  straight  course. 
When  they  were  on  the  line  they  met  with  showers 
and  calms,  so  that  our  men  knew  that  they  were 
in  the  region  of  Guinea.  Here  they  encountered 
contrary  winds,  which  came  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  so  that  they  took  a  tack  out  to  sea  on  a 
bowline,  going  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible. 
They  sailed  thus,  with  much  labour  at  the  pumps,  for 
the  ships  made  much  water  with  the  strain  of 
going  on  a  bowline,  and  in  this  part  of  the  sea  they 
found  some  troublesome  weed,  of  which  there  was 
much  that  covered  the  sea,  which  had  a  leaf  like 
sargarqo^^  which  name  they  gave  to  it,  and  so  named 
it  for  ever.  Our  pilots  got  sight  of  the  north  star 
at  the  altitude  which  they  used  to  see  it  in  Portugal, 
by  which  they  knew  they  were  near  Portugal.  They 
then  ran  due  north  until  they  sighted  the  islands, 
at  which  their  joy  was  unbounded,  and  they  reached 
them  and  ran  along  them  to"  Terceira,  at  which  they 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Angra,  at  the  end  of  August. 
There  the  ships  could  hardly  keep  afloat  by  means  of 

*  Sargar9o  (or  as  it  is  more  usually  written  Sarga^o)  is  the  Por- 
tuguese name  for  what  is  known  (botanically)  as  the  "  Nasturtium 
aquaticum." — Linschoten,  Hist.  Orient.^  pt.  iii.  p.  31. 
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the  pumps,  and  they  were  so  old  that  it  was  a  wonder 
how  they  kept  above  water,  and  many  of  the  crews 
were  dead,  and  others  sick,  who  died  on  reaching 
land.     There  also  Paul  de  Grama  died,  for  he  came  Death 
ailing  ever  since  he  passed  the  Cape ;  and  oflF  Guinea  q^ 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  again  rose  from  it/'* 

The  death  of  Paul  de  Gama  was  a  source  of  the  great- 
est grief  to  his  brother  Vasco.    His  body  was  buried  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Francis  with  much  honour,  and 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  crews,  and  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
The  crews  having,  chiefly  by  death,  been  reduced  to 
fifty-five,  and  many  of  the  men  being  in  a  weak  state, 
the  government  officers  of  Terceira   sent  an  extra 
supply  of  seamen  on  board,  to  navigate  the  ships  to 
Lisbon,  for  which  port  the  expedition  sailed  as  soon 
as  the  vessels  had  received  the  necessary  refit,  reach-  The  e 
ing  the  Tagus  on  the  18th  of  September,  1499,  after  reaoh< 
an  absence  of  two  years  and  eight  months,  on  one  of  istht 
the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  voyages  on  record.  ^*^' 

But  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Terceira 
had  preceded  its  actual  arrival  at  Lisbon,  more  than 
one  adventurer  having  started  thence  while  De  Gama 
was  detained,  so  as  to  secure  the  reward  for  bringing 
the  first  good  tidings  to  the  king,  then  at  Cintra. 

It  spread,  indeed,  far  and  wide.  Another  road 
had  been  discovered  to  a  country  which,  famed  for  its 
riches,  had  been  the  envy  of  the  Western  nations  from 
the  earliest  historic  period,  as  well  as  the  dream  of 
the  youth  of  every  age  and  land  since  the  days  of 
Solomon  and  Semiramis.  Well  might  Lisbon  be 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  ecstasy  when  the  tidings  of 

*  Correa,  pp.  264-5. 
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the  great  discovery  reached  its  people.    They  were 
indeed  tidings  of  the  highest  importance,  not  merely 
to  them,  but  to  the  people  of  every  maritime  and 
commercial  city  of  Europe. 
^^      The  information  reaching  the  king  at  midnight,  he 
«". ""  resolved  to  start  with  his  retinue  early  in  the  morning 
for  Lisbon,  to  receive  further  intelligence,  and  to  wel- 
come the  ships  on  their  entry  into  the  Tagus.     There 
the  glad  tidings  were  confirmed.     The  king  waited  at 
the  India  House  until  the  ships  arrived  at  the  bar, 
where  there  were  boats  with  pilots,  who  brought  them 
into  port,  decorated  with-  numerous  flags,  and  firing 
a  salute  as  they  anchored.     When  Vasco  de  Gama 
landed  on  the  beach  before  the  city,  he  was  received 
by  "  all  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  by  the  Count  of 
Borba  and  the  Bishop  of  Calgadilha ;  and  he  went 
between  these  two  before  the  king,  who  rose  up  from 
his  chair,  and  did  him  great  honour,"  conferring  upon 
him   the  title  of  "Dom,"  with  various  grants  and 
privileges,  and  creating  him  high  admiral,  an  office 
which  the  Marquis  of  Niza,  his  lineal  descendant, 
holds  to   this   day.     "Then   the  king  mounted  his 
horse,  and  went  to  the  palace  above  the  Alcasoba, 
where  his  apartments  then  were,  and  took  Vasco  de 
Gama  with  him,  who,  on  entering  where  the  queen 
was,  kissed  her  hand,  and  she  did  him  great  honour."^ 
While  rewards  were   freely  bestowed    upon    all 
persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition,  costly 
offerings  were  made  to  the  monastery  of  Belem,  with 
gifts  to  numerous  churches,  as  also  to  various  holy 
houses  and  convents  of  nuns,  that  "all  might  give 
thanks  and  praises  to  the  Lord  for  the  great  favour 

'  Ctorrea,  p.  269. 
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whicli  He  had  shown  to  Portugal,"  The  king,  with 
the  queen,  went  in  splendid  state  and  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  cathedral  to  St.  Domingo,  where 
Calgadilha  preached  on  the  grandeur  of  India,  and  its 
"miraculous  discovery." 

Soon  afterwards  the  king  arranged  to  send  another  Amai 
fleet,   consisting  of  large  and  strong  ships  of  his^ef 
own,  with  great  capacity  for  cargo,  which,  if  navi-  ^^^l 
gated  in  safety,  "would  bring  him  untold  riches." 
All  these  matters  his  majesty  talked  over  very  fully, 
with  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  was  to  proceed  as  captain- 
major,  if  he  pleased,  in  any  fleet  fitted  out  from 
Portugal  to  India,  with  power  to  supersede  all  other 
persons,  and  to  appoint  or  discharge  at  his  will  the 
captains  or  oflScers  of  any  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  every  expedition  for  India  that  might  be  equipped 
from  the  Tagus. 

Indeed,  the  first  expedition  had  yielded  such  im- 
mense profits,  that  arrangements  for  various  others 
were  readily  entered  into  without  delay.  Correa 
states  that  a  quintal  of  pepper  realised  eighty  cru- 
zados,  cinnamon  one  hundred  and  eighty,  cloves 
two  hundred,  nutmegs  one  hundred,  ginger  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  while  mace  sold  for  three 
himdred  cruzados  the  quintal.^  So  great  were  the 
profits,  that  when  the  accounts  of  the  cost  of  the 
expedition  were  made  up,  by  order  of  the  king,  and 
added  to  the  prices  paid  for  the  merchandise  when 
shipped,  it  was  found  that  "the  return  was  fully 
sixty-fold." 

The  second  expedition,  however,  under  Vasco  de 
Grama's  direct  control,  was  destined  for  other  and 

^  A  cmzado  is  worth  about  2«. ;  a  quintal  equivalent  to  128  Ibft. 
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less  laudable  objects  than  commerce.^  Dom  Manuel 
had  resolved  to  punish  **  the  treachery  of  the  king 
of  Calicut."  Ten  large  ships  were  therefore  prepared, 
fitted  with  heavy  guns  and  munitions  of  war  of 
every  kind  then  known,  besides  abundance  of  stores, 
and  with  these,  and  five  lateen-rigged  caravels,  Dom 
rturp  Vasco  Set  sail  for  India  on  Lady-day,  the  25th  March, 
1502,  to  wreak  his  sovereign's  "  vengeance  "  on  those 
contumacious  kings  of  the  East  who  had  not  treated 
his  subjects  with  the  respect  which  he  felt  was  due 
to  the  representatives  of  "  a  great  Christian  monarch.*' 
In  this  instance,  as  has  been  the  case  before  and 
since  in  numerous  other  instances,  solemn  prayers 
were  oflFered  that  the  depredations  about  to  be  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  God  and  under  the  banner 
of  a  Christian  king  might  be  attended  with  success. 
"  I  feel  in  my  heart,"  exclaimed  De  Grama,  addressing 
his  sovereign,  **  a  great  desire  and  inclination  to  go 
and  make  havoc  of  him  (the  king  of  Calicut),  and  I 
trust  in  the  Lord  that  He  will  assist  me,  so  that  I 
may  take  vengeance  of  him,  and  that  your  highness 
may  be  much  pleased."  But  though  "vengeance 
is  Mijie,  saith  the  Lord,"  has  been  the  text  of  every 
Christian  church  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  solemn 
mass  and  numerous  prayers  were  offered  in  the 
cathedral,  at  which  the  king  was  present  and  all  his 
court,  to  invoke  Heaven  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  Dom 
Gama  in  his  openly-avowed  mission  of  vengeance. 

»  Cabral  was  originally  selected  to  command  this  expedition  ;  but  the 
king,  having  some  doubts  of  his  ability,  though  on  his  previous  voyage 
to  India  in  1600-1  he  had  discovered  the  Brazils,  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  De  Gama's  expressed  desire  to  take  charge  of  it ;  another  fleet 
was  to  be  despatched  in  the  following  year  (Correa,  p.  279).  There  were 
two  grievances  against  the  king  of  Calicut,  the  original  one  of  Do  Gama, 
and  his  subsequently  similar  treatment  of  Gabral. 
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In  the  fifteen  sail  of  vessels  composing  the  second 
expedition,  there  were  "  eight  hundred  men  at  arms, 
honourable  men,  and  many  gentlemen  of  birth,  with 
the  captain-major  and  others,  his  relations  and  friends, 
with  the  captains."  *  Each  soldier  had  three  cruzados 
a  month,  and  one  for  his  maintenance  on  shore, 
besides  the  privilege  of  shipping  on  his  own  account 
two  quintals  of  pepper,  at  a  nominal  rate  of  freight, 
and  subject  only  to  a  small  tax,  "  paid  towards  the 
completion  of  the  monastery  at  Belem."  Considerably 
greater  space  was  allowed  in  the  ship  to  the  masters, 
pilots,  bombardiers,  and  other  officers,  a  practice  which 
prevailed  to  our  own  time  in  the  ships  of  the  English 
East  India  Company. 

"  When  the  fleet  was  quite  ready  to  set  sail  from 
the  river  off  Lisbon,  after  cruising  about  with  a  grccat 
show  of  banners,  and  standards,  and  crosses  of  Christ 
on  all  the  sails,  and  saluting  with  much  artillery, 
they  went  to  Belem,  where  the  crews  were  mustered, 
each  captain  with  his  crew,  all  dressed  in  livery  and 
galas,  and  the  king  was  present,  and  showed  great 
favour  and  honour  to  all."*  Here  the  fleet  lay  for 
three  days,  and  when  the  wind  became  fair,  the  king 
went  in  his  barge  to  each  ship,  dismissing  them 
with  good  wishes,  the  whole  of  the  squadron  saluting 
him  with  trumpets  as  they  took  their  departure. 

With  the  exception  of  some  sickness,  when 
crossing  the  equator  in  the  vicinity  of  Guinea,  of 
which  one  of  the  captains  and  a  few  of  the  men  died, 
the  expedition  had  a  favourable  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  immediately  afterwards 
encountered  a  heavy  gale,  which  lasted  for  six  days. 

'  CJorrea,  p.  282.  «  Ibid.  p.  283. 
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During  this  storm  most  of  the  vessels  were  dis- 
persed and  one  of  them  lost,  though  her  crew  and 
cargo  were  saved.  When  the  weather  moderated, 
eacli  ship,  in  accordance  with  previous  instructioDs, 
^8  steered  for  Mozambique  as  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
where  they  again  assembled  under  the  captain-major, 
some  of  them,  however,  having  joined  company 
before  reaching  that  place.  Here  the  sheikh,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  person  who 
held  that  oflSce  on  Grama's  first  expedition,  sent  to 
the  ships  presents  of  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls, 
for  which,  however,  the  captain-major  paid,  and 
ordered  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  to  be  given  to  him. 
From  Mozambique  the  expedition  proceeded  to  Quiloa, 
bo  but  remembering  the  treachery  of  the  king  of  that 
'i  place,  De  Gama,  after  he  had  moved  his  fleet  within 
;  range  of  the  town,  sent  the  following  message  to  his 
sable  majesty :  "  Go,"  he  said  to  an  ambassador  whom 
the  king  had  sent  on  board,  "  go  and  say  to  the  king 
tliat  this  fleet  is  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  lord  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  land,  and  I  am  come  here  to  establish 
with  him  good  peace  and  friendship  and  trade,  and 
for  this  purpose  let  him  come  to  me  to  arrange  all 
this,  because  it  cannot  be  arranged  by  messenger. 
And  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  I  give 
him  a  safe  conduct  to  come  and  return,  without 
receiving  any  harm,  even  though  we  should  not  come 
to  an  agreement ;  and  if  he  should  not  come,  I  will 
at  once  send  people  on  shore,  who  will  go  to  his 
house  to  take  and  bring  him."  ^ 

The  king,  on  receipt  of  this  apparently  friendly, 
but  very  peremptory  message,  was  with  his  chiefs 

*  Corroa,  p.  292. 
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amazed  and  greatly  alarmed.    Having  held  a  council, 
he  despatched  a  reply  to  the  captain-major,  that  he 
would  send  him  a  signed  paper  to  the  effect  that  he 
and  his  crew  might  land  freely,  if  no  injury  were 
done  to  him  or  the  city.     De  Grama,  however,  re- 
solved to  put  pressure  upon  the  king;   who,  over  and 
persuaded    hy   a   crafty  and   rich   Moor,   ventured  J^^^u 
on  board  the  ship  of  the  Portuguese  admiral,  with  ^®  *^^*y' 
large,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  true  professions  of 
friendship  and  amity. 

But  the  captain-major  required  something  more 
than  this.  "  If,"  said  he,  **  the  king  of  Quiloa  became 
a  friend  of  the  king,  his  sovereign,  he  must  also  do 
as  did  the  other  kings  and  sovereigns  who  newly 
became  his  friends,  which  was  that  each  year  he 
should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  a  rich  jewel, 
which  they  did  as  a  sign  that  by  this  yearly 
payment  it  was  known  that  they  were  in  good 
friendship."^  In  a  word,  that  he  should  subject  him- 
self and  his  dominion  to  the  government  of  Portugal. 
The  African  king  seems  to  have  clearly  understood 
and  felt  the  force  of  this  plausible  mode  of  abdicating 
his  sovereign  rights,  for  he  replied,  **  That  to  have  to 
pay  each  year  money  or  a  jewel  was  not  a  mode  of 
good  friendship,  because  it  was  tributary  subjection, 
and  was  like  being  a  captive ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
captain-major  was  satisfied  with  good  peace  and 
friendship  without  exactions,  he  was  well  pleased,  but 
that  to  pay  tribute  would  be  his  dishonour."  The 
captain-major,  however,  cared  little  for  anything 
except  submission.  "  I  am  the  slave  of  the  king,  my 
sovereign,"  he  haughtily  repUed,  ''  and  all  the  men 

*  Correa,  p.  294. 
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wliom  you  see  here,  and  wlio  are  in  that  fleet,  will  do 
tliat  which  I  command ;  and  know  for  certain,  that  if 
I  cliose,  in  one  single  hour  your  city  would  be  reduced 
to  embers ;  and  if  I  chose  to  kill  your  people,  they 
would  all  be  burned  in  the  fire."  Thus  the  Western 
nations,  under  the  plea  of  peace  and  friendship,  and 
on  the  pretence  at  first  of  only  desiring  to  establish 
factories  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful  and  mutually 
beneficial  commerce,  became  lords  of  the  East,  and 
for  centuries  exercised  a  dominion  founded  on  des- 
potism and  injustice  over  its  native  sovereigns.  The 
king  bf  Quiloa  might  remonstrate  as  he  pleased, 
submission  was  his  only  course.  "  If  I  had  known," 
he  replied,  with  great  warmth  and  energy,  **that 
you  intended  to  make  me  a  captive,  I  would  not  have 
come,  but  have  fled  to  the  woods,  for  it  is  better  to 
l)e  a  jackal  at  large  than  a  greyhound  bound  with  a 
golden  leash."  ^  "  Go  on  shore  and  fly  to  the  woods," 
said  the  now  exasperated  representative  of  the 
Christian  king — ^^*  go  on  shore  to  the  woods,  for  I  have 
greyhounds  who  will  catch  you  there,  and  fetch  you 
by  the  ears,  and  drag  you  to  the  beach,  and  take  you 
away  with  an  iron  ring  round  your  neck,  and  show 
you  throughout  India,  so  that  all  might  see  what 
would  be  gained  by  not  choosing  to  be  the  captive  of 
the  king  of  Portugal."  And  this  Christian  speech 
was  accompanied  with  an  order  to  his  captains  "  to 
go  to  their  ships,  and  bring  all  the  crews  armed, 
and  go  and  burn  the  city." 
1  unjust  As  De  Gama  refused  to  grant  the  king  even  one 
mnds.  jjQ^j,  jpQj.  consultation,  he  submitted,  and  this  submis- 
sion, having  been  ratified  on    a  leaf  of  gold,    and 
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signed  by  the  king  and  all  who  were  with  him, 
presents  were  exchanged,  while  the  rich  Arab,  whose 
treachery  soon  afterwards  became  known,  was  left 
on  board,  by  way  of  security  for  the  delivery  of 
other  articles  which  had  been  promised;  but  the 
king  sent  word  that  Mahomed  Arcone  '*  might  pay 
himself,  since  he  had  deceived  him."  On  receipt 
of  this  information  the  captain-major  became  very 
angry  with  the  rich  Moor,  and  ordered  him  and 
the  Moors  who  had  accompanied  him  to  be  "  stripped 
naked,  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  put  into  his 
boat,  and  to  remain  thus  roasting  in  the  sun  until 
they  died,  since  they  had  deceived  him ;  and  when 
they  were  dead  he  would  go  on  shore  and  seek  the 
king,  and  do  as  much  for  him,  lading  his  ships 
with  the  wealth  of  the  city,  and  making  captive 
slaves  of  its  women  and  children."  It  was  not, 
however,  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  these  terrible 
threats.  The  Moor  sent  to  fetch  from  his  house  a 
ransom,  valued  at  10,000  cruzados  (£1,000  ster- 
ling), which  he  gave  with  other  perquisites  to  the 
"  Christian"  ambassador,  who  immediately  afterwards 
pursued  his  voyage  to  Melinde. 

On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  port,  the  king,  who  Arrives 
had  already  received  the  news,  was  prepared  with 
**  much  joy  to  welcome  his  great  friend  Dom  Vasco 
de  Gama ;"  while  the  fleet  anchored  amidst  a  salvo 
of  artillery.  The  king  with  haste  embarked  in  a 
barge  which  he  had  ready,  to  visit  and  pay  his 
respects  to  the  captain-major,  "bringing  after  him 
boats  spread  with  green  boughs,  accompanied  by 
festive  musical  instruments ;  and  De  Gama,  as  soon 
as  he  was  aware  that  it  was  the  king,  went  to  receive 
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liim  on  the  sea,  the  two  at  once  embracing  and 
exchanging  many  courtesies."^ 

An  exchange  of  presents  continued  for  the  three 
days  the  fleet  remained  at  Melinde,  and  much  rejoicing 
and  festivity  prevailed.  Fresh  provisions  of  every 
kind  were  sent  in  abundance  for  each  of  the  vessels, 
as  also  tanks  for  water,  which  the  king  of  Melinde 
had  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition,  with  pitch  for  the  necessary  repairs  to  the 
ships,  and  coir  sufficient  for  a  fresh  outfit  of  hawsers 
and  cordage  for  the  whole  expedition.  On  the  day 
isXa*  ^^  departure  the  king  went  on  board,  and  gave  De 
1502.  '  Gama  a  valuable  jewelled  necklace  for  his  sovereign, 
worth  three  thousand  cnizados,  and  others  of  not 
much  less  value  for  himself,  with  various  other  gifts, 
among  which  were  a  bedstead  of  Cambay,  wrought 
with  gold  and  mother  of  pearl,  a  very  beautiful 
thing,  and  he  gave  him  letters  for  the  king,  and  a 
chest  full  of  rich  stuffs  for  the  queen,  with  a  white 
embroidered  canopy  for  her  bed,  the  most  delicate 
piece  of  needlework,  **  like  none  other  that  had  ever 
been  seen."* 

Soon  after  their  departure  the  expedition  fell 
in  with  five  ships,  which  had  been  fitting  out  in  the 
Tagus  for  India  when  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed,  and 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
relation  Estevan  de  Gama.  The  combined  fleets  pro- 
ceeding on  their  voyage,  called  at  the  "  port  of  Bati- 
cala,'  where  there  were  many  Moorish  ships  loading 
rice,  iron,  and  sugar,  for  all  parts  of  India."     The 

>  Corroa,  p.  303.  «  Ibid.,  p.  306. 

'  The  names  "  Baticala  "  and  "  Cochym  "  have  been  retained  u«  those 
used  by  Corrca ;  the  more  modern  names  are  "  Batticola  *'  and  "  Cochin." 
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Moors,  on  the  approach  of  the  Portuguese,  prepared  ^?^^"{ 
to  offer  resistance  to  thera  entering  the  harbour,  by  Moors, 
planting  some  small  cannon  on  a  rock  which  was 
within  range  of  the  bar.  The  boats,  however,  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese  ships  made  their  way  into 
the  harbour  without  damage,  although  amid  showers 
of  stones  from  the  dense  mass  of  people  who  had 
collected  to  resist  their  approach,  until  they  reached 
some  wharves,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  loading  the  vessels  frequenting  the  port. 
The  Moors  then  fled  in  great  disorder,  leaving  behind 
them  a  large  quantity  of  rice  and  sugar,  which  lay 
on  the  wharf  ready  for  shipment,  and  the  Portu- 
guese returned  to  their  boats  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  town,  which  was  situated  higher  up  the 
river.  On  their  way,  however,  a  message  was  sent 
from  the  king  of  Baticala  to  say  that,  though  he 
"  complained  of  their  carrying  on  war  in  his  port, 
without  first  informing  themselves  of  him,  whether 
he  would  obey  him  or  not,  he  would  do  whatever 
the  captain-major  commanded."  Upon  which  De 
Grama  replied,  "that  he  did  not  come  with  the 
design  of  doing  injury  to  him,  but  when  he  found 
war,  he  ordered  it  to  be  made ;  for  this  is  the  fleet 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  my  sovereign,  who  is  lord 
of  the  sea  of  all  the  world,  and  also  of  all  this  coast."  ^ 
In  this  spirit  the  trade  between  Europe  and  India, 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  opened  by 
the  Portuguese.  It  was  thus  continued  by  them 
and  the  Dutch  for  somewhere  about  a  century,  and 
perpetuated  in  the  same  domineering  manner  by  the 
servants  of  the  English   East  India  Company,  even 

*  Correa,  p.  311. 
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tKbite,  ^i^til  our  own  time.*  To  the  demand  for  gold  or 
nlfcv"'  silver,  the  king  of  Baticala  could  only  reply  that  he 
uanorc.  had  none.  His  country  was  too  poor  to  possess  such 
treasure,  but  such  articles  as  his  country  possessed 
he  would  give  as  tribute  to  Portugal ;  and  having 
signed  the  requisite  treaty  of  submission,  he  des- 
patched in  his  boats  a  large  quantity  of  rice  and 
other  refreshments  for  the  fleet,  on  the  receipt  of 
which  the  captain-major  set  sail  for  Cananore. 

On   the   passage   the    expedition   encountered    a 
heavy  storm,   and   sustained  so  much  damage,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Marabia 
Uiagrace-  for  repairs.     Here  they  fell  in  with  a  large  Calicut 
Btmction   ship  from  Mccca,  laden  with  very  valuable  produce, 
cut  ship,    which   the    captain-major    pillaged,   and  afterwards 
8acre™*r  bumcd,   bccause   the  vessel   belonged  to  a  wealthy 
her  crew,  merchant  of  Calicut,   who    he   alleged    had    coun- 
selled the  king  of  that  place  to   plunder  the  Por- 
tuguese on  their  previous  voyage.     Nor  were  these 
Christian  adventurers  satisfied  by  this  act  of  impudent 
piracy ;  they  slaughtered  the  whole  of  the  Moors  be- 
longing to  the  ship,  because  they  had  stoutly  resisted 
unjust  demands,  the  boats  from  the  fleet  "  plying 
about,  killing  the  Moors  with  lances,"  as  they  were 
swimming  away,  having  leapt  from   their  burning 
and  scuttled  ship  into  the  sea.' 

^  "  Degenerate  trade,  whose  minions  could  despise 
The  heart-bom  anguish  of  a  thousand  cries ; 
Could  lock  with  impious  hands  its  teaming  stores. 
Whilst  famished  nations  died  along  its  shores ; 
Could  mock  the  groans  of  fellow  men,  and  bear 
The  curse  of  kingdoms  peopled  with  despair ; 
Could  stamp  disgrace  on  man's  polluted  name. 
And  barter  with  their  gold  eternal  shame." — Campbell. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Cananore,  De 
Gtima  related  to  the  king  how  gratified  his  sovereign 
had  been  by  the  reception  which  his  fleet  had  formerly 
received,  and  presented  him  with  a  letter  and  numerous 
presents.  He  then  narrated  the  course  of  retaliation 
which  he  intended  to  pursue  with  the  king  of  Cali- 
cut, expressing  a  hope  that  the  merchants  of  Cananore 
would  have  no  dealings  with  those  of  Calicut,  for  he 
intended  to  destroy  all  its  ships,  and  ruin  its  com- 
merce. This  vindictive  policy  seems  to  have  grati- 
fied the  jealous  Cananore  king,  for  "he  swore  upon  his 
head,  and  his  eyes,  and  by  his  mother's  womb  which 
had  borne  him,  and  by  the  prince,  his  heir,**  that  he 
would  assist  the  captain-major  in  his  work  of  revenge 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  Upon  which  De  G-ama 
"  made  many  compliments  of  friendship  to  the  king 
on  the  part  of  the  king  his  sovereign,  saying  that 
kings  and  princes  of  royal  blood  used  to  do  so 
amongst  one  another;  and  maintained  good  faith, 
which  was  their  greatest  ornament,  and  was  of  more 
value  than  their  kingdoms.'*  * 

Having:  arranged  how  the  kinff  of  Calicut  and  his  DeGftmi 
Bubjects  were  to  be  disposed  of,  his  majesty  of  Cana-  mente 
nore  returned  to  his  palace,  and  matured  with  his  king  of 
council  the  measures  to  be  taken  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  his  friend  and  ally  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal.    In  matters  of  trade  it  was  agreed  that  a  fixed 
price  should  be  set  upon  all  articles  offered  for  sale, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  bargaining  between  the 
buyer  or  seller  for  the  purpose  of  either  lowering  or 
raising  prices.     The  chief  merchants  of  the  city  and 
natives  of  the  country  were  to  arrange  with   the 
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liictors  from  the  Bl]ip8  what  tlie  prices  were  to  be,  and 
tliesc  **  should  last  for  ever."  A  factory  was  to  be 
ostablislied  where  goods  were  to  be  bouglit  and  sold ; 
and  all  these  things  were  written  down  by  the  scribes, 
so  as  to  constitute  an  agreement,  which  both  parties 
signed.  When  completed,  De  Ghima  took  counsel 
with  his  captains,  and  settled  that  two  divisions  of 
the  fleet  should  cruise  along  the  coast,  "  making  war 
on  all  navigators,  except  those  of  Cananore,  Cochym, 
and  Coulam,"^  while  the  factors  should  remain  on 
shore,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  buy  and 
gather  into  their  warehouse  at  Cananore,  "  for  the 
voyage  to  the  kingdom,  much  rice,  sugar,  honey, 
butter,  oil,  dried  fish,  and  cocoa-nuts,  to  make  cables 
of  coir  and  cordage." 

Having  arranged  all  these  matters  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everybody  at  the  place,  except  the  Moorish 
merchants,  who  were  **  very  sad  "  when  they  saw  their 
ancient  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  passing  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  Dom  Gama  sailed  with  his  combined 
^^^  fleet  for  Calicut,  where,  on  arrival,  he  found  the 
"*■  port  deserted  of  its  shipping,  the  news  of  his  doings 
at  Onor  and  Baticala  having  reached  the  ears  of 
the  people  of  Calicut ;  the  king,  however,  sent  one  of 
the  chief  Brahmins  of  the  place,  with  a  white  flag  of 
truce,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  terms  of  peace 
might  be  agreed  upon.  But  the  captain-major  re- 
jected every  condition,  and  ordering  the  Indian  boat 
to  return  to  the  shore,  and  the  Brahmin  to  be  safely 
secured  on  board  of  his  ship,  he  bombarded  the  city, 
>ar.i8  a  \yy  which  he  made  a  great  destruction."  Nor  was 
his  vengeance  satisfied  by  this  wanton  destruction  of 
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private  property,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  while  thus  en- 
gaged ''there  came  in  from  the  offing  two  large 
ships,  and  twenty-two  sambacks  and  Malabar  vessels 
from  Coromandel,  laden  with  rice  for  the  Moors  of 
Calicut : "  these  he  seized  and  plundered,  with  the 
exception  of  six  of  the  smaller  vessels  belonging  to 
Cananore.  Had  the  acts  of  this  representative  of  a 
civilised  monarch  been  confined  to  plunder,  and  the 
destruction  of  private  property  at  sea  and  on  shore, 
they  might  have  been  passed  over  without  comment 
as  acts  of  too  frequent  occurrence ;  but  besides  this, 
they  were  deeply  dyed  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent 
victims.  The  prayers  he  had  offered  to  God  with  so 
much  solemnity  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  proved,  in- 
deed, a  solemn  farce ;  his  own  historian  adding  the 
shameful  statement,  that  after  the  capture  of  these 
peaceable  vessels,  "  the  captain-major  commanded 
them*'  (his  soldiers)  "  to  cut  off  the  hands,  and  ears, 
and  noses  of  all  the  crews  of  the  captured  vessels,  Hombu 
and  put  them  into  one  of  the  small  vessels,  in 
which  he  also  placed  the  friar,  without  ears,  or 
nose,  or  hands,  which  he  ordered  to  be  strung  round 
his  neck  with  a  palm-leaf  for  the  king,  on  which 
he  told  him  to  have  a  curry  made  to  eat  of  what 
his  friar  brought  him/' ' 

Perhaps  no  more  refined  acts  of  barbarity  are  to 
be  found  recorded  in  the  page  of  history  than  those 
which  Correa  relates  with  so  much  simplicity  of  his 
countryman  ;  they  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
almost  matters  of  course  in  the  early  days  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese,  and  may  in 
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some  measure  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
into  which  that  once  great  nation  has  now  fallen. 
Supposing,  however,  the  exquisite  barbarism  of 
sending  to  the  king  the  hands,  ears,  and  nose  of  his 
ambassador,  to  whom  Dora  Gama  had  granted  a  safe 
conduct^  not  enough  to  convey  to  the  ruler  of 
Calicut  a  suflBciently  strong  impression  of  the  greats 
ness,  and  grandeur,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
civilisation  of  the  Christian  monarch,  whose  subjects 
he  had  oflfended,  the  captain-major  ordered  the  feet 
of  these  poor  innocent  wretches,  whom  he  had 
already  so  fearfully  mutilated,  "  to  be  tied  together, 
as  tliey  had  no  hands  with  which  to  untie  them ;  and 
in  order  that  they  should  not  untie  them  with  their 
teeth,  he  ordered  them  "  (his  crew)  "  to  strike  upon 
their  teeth  with  staves,  and  they  knocked  them  down 
their  throats,  and  they  were  thus  put  on  board, 
heaped  up  upon  the  top  of  each  other,  mixed  up  with 
the  blood  which  streamed  from  them ;  and  he  ordered 
mats  and  dry  leaves  to  be  spread  over  them,  and  the 
sails  to  be  set  for  the  shore,  and  the  vessel  set  on 
fire."^ 

In  this  floating  funeral  pile  eight  hundred  Moors, 
who  had  been  captured  in  peaceful  commerce,  were 
driven  on  shore  as  a  warning  to  the  people  of  Calicut, 
who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  beach  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire,  and  draw  out  from  the  burning 
mass  those  whom  they  found  alive,  over  whom  "  they 
made  great  lamentations."  When  the  friar  reached 
the  king  with  his  revolting  message,  and  deprived 
of  his  hands,  ears,  and  nose,  an  object  of  the  deepest 
humiliation,    ho    found    himself    in    the    midst    of 
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the  wives  and  relations  of  those  who  had  heen  so 
shamefully  massacred,  bewailing  in  the  most  heart- 
rending manner  their  loss,  and  imploring  the  king  to 
render  them  aid  and  protection  from  further  injury. 
Although  the  king's  power  was  feeble  compared  to 
that  of  the  Portuguese,  with  their  trained  men  of 
war,  and  vastly  superior  instruments  of  destruction, 
the  sight  of  his  faithful  Brahmin,  whom  he  had  des- 
patched in  good  faith  to  offer  any  conditions  of  peace 
which  Dom  Gama  might  demand,  led  him  to  resolve 
with  **  great  oaths  "  that  he  would  expend  the  whole  of 
his  kingdom  in  avenging  the  terrible  wrongs  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  his  people.  Summoning  to 
his  council  his  ministers  and  the  principal  Moors  of 
ths  city,  he  arranged  measures  for  their  protection  from 
the  even  still  greater  dishonour  and  ruin  which  was 
threatened  with  awful  earnestness  by  their  invaders. 
The  Moors,  with  one  voice,  "  offered  to  spend  their 
lives  and  property  for  vengeance."  In  every  river 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  construction  of 
armed  proas,  large  rowing  barges  and  sambacks, 
and  as  many  vessels  of  war  as  the  means  which  their 
country  afforded  could  produce.  But  long  before 
this  fleet  was  ready,  Dom  Gama  had  sailed  with  his 
expedition  for  Cochym,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  ^"|je 
of  November,  having  on  his  passage  done  as  much  7th  Nc 
harm  as  he  could  to  the  merchants  of  Calicut,  many  iS 
of  whose  vessels  he  fell  across  in  his  cruise  along  the 
coast. 

Cochym,  like  Cananore,  had  resolved  from  the  first 
to  court  the  friendship  of  Portugal.  Its  rulers  con- 
ceived it  more  to  their  interests  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  of  Dom  Gama,  however  humiliating,  than 
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to  resist  his  assumed  authority.  Consequently  when 
his  fleet  made  its  appearance,  the  king  of  Cochym 
was  ready  to  receive  him  with  every  honour;  and 
when  liis  hoat,  with  its  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  very 
richly  dressed,  approached  the  shore,  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  his  people,  came  to  the  waternride  to 
meet  him,  prepared  to  secure  his  friendship  by  any 
submission,  however  abject.  Numerous  rich  and  valu- 
able presents  having  been  interchanged,  arrangements 
were  made  to  provide  the  cargo  the  captain-major 
required,  on  similar  conditions  to  those  which  had 
been  entered  into  at  Cananore. 

When  the  queen  of  Coulam,  a  neighbouring  and 
friendly  state,  where  the  pepper  was  chiefly  produced, 
heard  of  the  wealth  which  the  king  of  Cochym  and 
his  merchants  were  making  by  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  she  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Dom  Gama  to  entreat  him  to  enter  into 
similar  arrangements  with  herself  and  her  people, 
saying  that  "  she  desired  for  her  kingdom  the  same 
great  profit,  because  she  had  pepper  enough  in  her 
kingdom  to  load  twenty  ships  each  year :"  but  Dom 
Gama  was  a  diplomatist,  or  at  least  a  dissembler, 
as  well  as  an  explorer.  To  fall  out  with  the  king 
of  Cochym  did  not  then  suit  his  purpose,  which  he 
would  very  likely  have  done  had  he  allowed  the 
queen  of  Coulam  to  share  in  the  lucrative  trade  with- 
out his  sanction ;  but  he  nevertheless  appears  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  queen's 
trade  under  any  circumstances.  Consequently,  he 
sent  word  to  the  queen  "  that  he  was  the  vassal  of  so 
truthful  a  king,  that  for  a  single  lie  or  fault  which  he 
might  commit  against  good  faith,  he  would  order  his 
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head  to  be  cut  off;  therefore  he  could  not  answer 
anything  with  certainty,  nor  accept  her  friendship, 
nor  the  trade  which  she  offered,  and  for  which  he 
thanked  her  much,  without  the  king  (of  Cochym) 
first  commanded  him." ' 

After  this  palaver  he  recommended  that  she  should 
ask  the  king  of  Cochym's  permission  to  open  up 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  an 
arrangement  he  was  not  likely  to  assent  to,  as  besides 
curtaihng  his  profits,  he  would  lose  the  revenue  he 
derived  from  the  queen's  pepper,  which  now  passed 
through  his  kingdon  for  shipment.  The  king  was 
naturally  perplexed  and  "  much  grieved,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  profit  and  honour  of  his 
kingdom  go  to  another."  So  after  talking  the 
matter  over  with  De  Gama's  factor,  he  resolved  to 
leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  captain-major, 
and  informed  the  queen's  messenger  that  the  matter 
was  left  altogether  to  his  good  pleasure,  no  doubt 
himself  believing  that  the  trade  would  be  therefore 
declined.  But  the  king  of  Cochym  had  made  a 
sad  mistake,  for  the  Portuguese  navigator  was 
a  diplomatist  far  beyond  the  king's  powers  of 
comprehension ;  to  his  discomfiture  and  amazement 
6ama  informed  the  ambassador  of  Coulam  "that 
he  was  the  king's  vassal,  and  in  that  port  was 
bound  to  obey  him  as  much  as  the  king  his  sovereign, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  obey  him  in  whatever  was 
his  will  and  pleasure ;  and  since  the  queen  was  thus 
his  relation  and  friend,  he  was  happy  to  do  all  that 
ske  wished!"*  Consequently  he  despatched  two  of 
his  ships  to  load  pepper,  at  "a  river  called  Calle 

^  Correa,  p.  349.  '  Ibid,  p.  352. 
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Coulam,*'  sending  the  queen  a  handsome  mirror  and 
coralH,  and  a  large  bottle  of  orange-water,  with  scarlet 
barret-aips  for  her  ministers  and  household,  and 
thirty  dozen  of  knives  with  sheaths  for  her  people. 
Soon  afterwards  he  established  a  factory  in  her 
kingdom. 

While  Dom  Gama  was  employed  loading  his  ships 
with  the  produce  of  India  for  Portugal,  the  king  of 
Calicut  had  prepared  a  fleet  which  he  hoped  would 
capture  and  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Cliristian  monarch 
who  had  done  his  j^eople  such  grievous  wrongs.  It 
consisted  of  "  several  large  ships,  and  sambacks,  and 
rowing  barges,  with  much  artillery  and  fighting  men, 
and  two  captain-majors."  But  the  king  of  Calicut, 
either  anxious  to  avoid  war,  or  to  obtain  information 
of  the  condition  and  power  of  the  vessels  then  under 
D(Hn  Gama,  sent  a  confidential  Brahmin  to  Cochym, 
with  a  letter  to  the  captain-major,  in  which,  after 
stating  the  force  now  at  his  conunand,  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  there  should  be  "no  more  wars  nor  dis- 
putes"* between  them,  and  that  he  would  make 
compensation  for  tbe  injury  his  people  had  sustained 
on  the  previous  voyage ;  but  the  Brahmin  received 
no  better  reception  than  his  predecessor  had  done. 
He  was  tied  to  the  bits,  or  framework  that  surrounds 
the  main-mast;  an  iron  shovel,  full  of  embers,  was 
put  "  close  to  his  shins,  until  large  blisters  rose  upon 
them,  whilst  the  interpreter  shouted  to  him  to  tell 
the  truth,"  as  to  whether  the  king  his  master  meant 
what  he  said  in  the  letter  he  had  addressed  by  him 
to  Dom  Gama ;  but  as  he  would  not  speak,  "  the  fire 
was  brought  closer  by  degrees,  until  he  could  not  bear 

*  Correa,  p.  3&8. 
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it,"  and  when  he  had  told  all  he  knew,  the  captain- 
major  "  ordered  the  upper  and  lower  lips  of  the 
Brahmin  to  he  cut  off,  so  that  all  his  teeth  showed ; 
and  he  ordered  the  ears  of  a  dog  on  board  the  ship  to 
be  cut  off,  and  he  had  them  fastened  and  sewn  with 
many  stitches  on  the  Brahmin,  instead  of  his,  and  he 
sent  him  in  the  Indian  boat  to  return  to  Calicut ! "  * 

The  king,  as  well  he  might,  when  his  mutilated  Caiic"* 
and  insulted  ambassador  presented  himself,  at  oncewur 
ordered  his  fleet  to  proceed  in  search  of  the  Por-r^m 
tuguese,  and  to  intercept  them  on  their  way  from^*™' 
Cochym  back  to  Cananore,  where  they  had  gone  to  fill 
their  ships  with  the  ginger  which  had  been  collected 
for  them  at  that  place.  Dom  Gama's  departure  was, 
however,  delayed  for  a  few  days.  He  had  to  per- 
manei^tly  establish  his  factory  at  Cochym,  and  make 
arrangements  for  its  protection  during  his  absence, 
and  for  the  purchase  and  storage  of  produce  ready  for 
the  ships  which  would  annually  be  despat<)hed  to  India 
from  the  Tagus.  He  had  also  to  found  a  Portuguese 
colony,  the  first  colony  of  Europeans  in  India,  for 
which  purpose  he  "left  carpenters,  and  caulkers, 
blacksmiths,  turners,  and  cordage-makers,  who  were 
to  refit  the  ships  which  had  to  remain  at  Cochym," 
as  well  as  other  "workmen  and  men-at-arms,"  in 
all  sixty  persons,  to  whom  "  the  factor  was  to  give 
their  pay,  and  a  cruzado  per  month  for  their 
maintenance.'* 

When  Dom  Gama  had  completed  his  arrangements  ®°*^. 
at  Cochym,  he  sailed  for  Cananore.     The  king  of  tugueae. 
Calicut  with  his  fleet  lay  in  wait  for  him.     "  Coming 
along  the  coast  with  a  light  land  breeze,  there  were 

*  Correa,  pp.  363-4. 
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SO  many  sail "  that  the  Portuguese  did  not  see  the 
end  of  them.  In  the  van  there  might  be  as  many  as 
'*  twenty  large  ships,  with  many  fustas  and  sambacks/' 
Tliese  Dom  Gama  ordered  his  caravels,  each  of  which 
carried  thirty  men  with  four  heavy  guns  below,  and 
six  falconets,  and  ten  swivel-guns  on  deck,  to  attack, 
which  they  did  with  great  vigour,  and  soon  brought 
down  the  mast  of  the  flag-ship  of  the  Moors,  killing 
many  of  the  crew,  and  sinking  three  of  the  large 
oAho  vessels.  Amid  this  havoc,  Dom  Gama  himself  bore 
dH,  down  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  and,  as  the  wind 
freshened,  he  came  with  great  force  through  the 
midst  of  his  opponents,  **  doing  wonders "  with  his 
artillery,  and  firing  both  broadsides  as  he  passed, 
sliattering  them  both  in  hull  and  rigging,  and  leaving 
the  Calicut  fleet  almost  a  helpless  mass. 

But  conquest  and  submission  were  not  enough  for 
atro-  this  Portuguese  marauder.  His  fiendish  spirit  of 
revenge  seems  to  have  had  no  limits.  He  "  sent  the 
boats  with  falconets  and  swivel-guns,  and  in  each 
boat  twenty  armed  men,  with  crossbow-men,  to  go 
to  the  ships  which  were  becalmed,  and  shoot  at  them 
above,  and  kill  the  crews.  This  they  did,  so  that  the 
Moors  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  went  swim- 
ming round  the  ships."  Gama  then."  sent  his  boat 
to  the  ships  and  caravels,  to  tell  the  crews  to  flock  to 
the  Moorish  ships  and  plunder  them,  and  set  them  on 
fire."^  After  which  he  proceeded  on  his  course  for 
Cananore,  "giving  the  Lord  great  praise  and  thanks 
for  the  great  favour  which  He  had  shown  hun."* 

Having  finished    his   work    of    colonization    and 
horrible   cruelty,   Dom   Gama,  concluding   that  his 

•  Corrca,  pp.  371-2.  '  Ibid.,  p.  373. 
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heavy  guns  were  not  likely  to  be  again  required  on  CompUt 
his  homeward  voyage,  left  them  at  Cananore,  andandforti 
having  completed  his  cargoes,  set  sail  for  Portugal.  ^naDor 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  before  he  took  his  de-  f^^L^ 
parture,  to   induce  the  king  to  send  his  masons  to 
erect  a  high  stone  wall  round  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, where  the  guns  were  deposited,  having  a  strong 
gate,  of  which  the  king  was  to  keep  the  key,  '*so 
that  the  Portuguese   should  remain  at  night  shut  in 
under  his  key."^     The  king  was  **  much  pleased  with 
this   arrangement,  and  promised  the   captain-major 
that  it  would  be  done  at  once ;  for  he  thought  that 
the  captain- major  did  it  with  the  desire  that  the  Por- 
tuguese should  remain   subject  to   hira."     Poor  in- 
nocent-minded, good-natured  king ! 

Having  called  at  Melinde  for  a  day,  to  take  in  a  fresh 
stock  of  sheep,  fowls,  and  water,  Dom  Gama  proceeded 
on  his  course  with  a  fair  wind,  and  "  without  even 
meeting  with  any  storm  or  hindrance,  but  only  winds 
with  which  all  his  sails  served.*'*  On  the  1st  of 
September,  1503,  he  reached  Lisbon,  anchoring 
"  before  the  city,"  with  "  ten  ships  laden  with  very  where  h< 
great  wealth,  after  leaving  such  great  services  ac-^t.?, 
complished  in  India."  ^^^' 

When  the  king  of  Portugal  heard  the  news  of 
Dom  Grama's  arrival  he  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and 
sent  the  captain  of  his  guard  to  bid  him  welcome,  he 
himself  proceeding  on  horseback  with  many  people  to 
the  cathedral,  **to  give  much  praise  to  the  Lord 
before  the  altar  of  Saint  Vincent,"  an  example  which 
the  captain-major  and  all  his  captains  soon  afterwards 
followed;  when  prayers  were  ended,  he  kissed  the 

'  Correa,  p.  373.  *  Ibid.,  p.  377. 
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hand  of  the  king,  who  bestowed  many  favours  upon 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  ships,  while  granting  to 
Dom  Grania  and  his  heirs  "the  anchorage  dues  of 
India,"  and  conferring  upon  him  and  his  descendants 
the  title  of  the  "  admiral  of  its  seas  for  ever." 

The  re-discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  way  of 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  proved  an  immense  source 
of  wealth  to  Portugal.  The  profits  of  her  merchants 
on  the  products  of  the  East  were  enormous,  and  for 
many  years,  as  regarded  the  rest  of  Europe,  this 
trade  was  kept  a  close  monopoly.  Lisbon  then 
became  the  entrepot  whicli  the  Italian  rej^ublics  had 
so  long  held  for  the  spices  and  otlier  produce  of 
India;  and  the  palaces  of  her  traders  with  that 
country,  which  still  adorn,  even  amid  their  decay, 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  their  ruins,  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  testify  to  the  wealth  of  their  original 
owners  and  occupants.  Though  Dom  Gama  now 
desired  to  remain  at  home  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
discovery  and  enjoy  the  rewards  and  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  sovereign,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  India  too  soon  required  his  presence  in  that 
country.  The  example  he  himself  had  set  of 
tyranny  formed  the  basis  for  a  despotic  rule  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  governors  or  factors,  which 
at  even  this  early  stage  required  a  remedy,  and  no 
one  was  considered  so  competent  to  correct  this 
evil  as  ita  author.  Consequently,  according  to 
.xs'^T  *^^^  testimony  of  Correa,  **  on  the  1 1th  September, 
"  f"i    1524,  there  arrived  at  the  bar  of  Goa,  Dom  Vasco  de 

third  '  ,  T      J 

Gama,  as  Viceroy  of  India.' 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  viceroy 
was  on  this  occasion  accompanied   by  his  two  sons, 
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Doin  Estevan  de  Gama,  who  was  captain-major  of 
the  expedition,  and  afterwards  governor  of  India,  and 
Dom  Paulo  de  Gama,  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
in  a  war  with  Malacca.  The  viceroy  had  now 
another  object  to  serve  than  that  of  trade.  He 
was  to  be  the  future  ruler  of  India,  and,  as  such,  a 
regal  display  became  necessary  to  give  the  natives  a 
proper  impression  of  his  greatness  and  power.  Correa 
remarks  (p.  381)  that  he  **  was  served  by  men  bearing 
maces,  by  a  major-domo,  and  two  pages  with  gold 
necJk-chains,  and  many  esquires."  All  the  forms  of 
kingly  state  appear  to  have  been  adopted.  He  had 
"  rich  vessels  of  silver  and  rich  tapestry  of  Flanders ; 
and  for  the  table  at  which  he  sate,  brocade  cloths  ;'*  he 
had  also  a  "  guard  of  two  hundred  men  with  gilt  pikes, 
clothed  with  his  livery,"  and  an  array  of  "  brilliant 
soldiery."  Nor  was  he  without  kingly  power,  and 
even  something  more.  While  his  rule  extended  over 
**all  persons  who  might  be  found  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  he  himself  established  laws^ 
"  that,  under  pain  of  death  and  loss  of  property,  no 
one  should  navigate  without  his  license.**  Every 
person  likewise  who  came  to  India,  even  with  a 
commission  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  was  liable 
to  be  dismissed  without  compensation  or  appeal, 
should  he  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  prove 
competent  for  the  oflSce  to  which  he  had  been 
nominated. 

Such  stringent  laws  may  have  been  necessary  from 
the  state  of  things  which  then  existed  in  India.  That 
he  was  strict  in  his  administration,  even  to  tyranny, 
over  his  own  people,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  it  is 

>  Correa,  p.  897. 
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well  known  that  his  brief  rule  was  embittered  by  his 
liostile  relations  with  his  predecessors,  whom  he 
accused  of  various  mal-practices,  and  ordered  to  be 
sent  back  to  Lisbon.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties 
he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness;  and  having,  as 
{ V)rrea  states,  "  set  his  affairs  in  order,  like  a  good 
Christian,  with  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and 
ordered  that  his  bones  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  he  died  on  Christmas  Eve, 
''  24th  December,  1524. 

Although  the  first  voyage  of  Dom  Grama  may  be 
read  with  satisfaction,  no  language  can  be  found 
sufficiently  strong  to  denounce  his  subsequent  career, 
and  especially  his  diabolical  conduct  towards  the 
Moors  and  natives  on  his  second  expedition  to  India.* 
And  to  that  conduct,  too  faithfully  adopted  by  his 
successors,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the 
loss^,  as  well  as  the  gain,  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
tlie  East.  But  though  Dom  Gama  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  abilities,  and  of  indomitable  courage,  who 
evidently  thoroughly  understood  his  profession  as  a 
seaman,  he  cannot  for  an  instant  be  compared,  either 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  navigator,  with  his  great 
contemporary  Columbus.  Dom  Gama,  in  his  voyage 
to  India,  had  with  him  pilots  who  had  frequently 
sailed  along  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  and  one, 
at  least,  who  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

*  The  Popish  nations  of  the  sonth  of  Europe  have,  thronghont  aU 
history,  been  remarkable  for  atrocities  of  cruelty  found  among  no  other 
races.  But  neither  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  soi-disant 
deliverers  of  the  Holy  City,  nor  the  greatly  exaggerated  crimes  of  the 
Hindus  and  Muhammedans,  who  may  at  least  have  bolievod  they  were 
ridding  their  native  land  of  robbers  and  oppressors  by  the  Indian  mutiny 
of  1856-7,  can  compare  with  the  cruelties  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  or  with 
the  atrocities  of  the  mob  at  Palermo  during  the  insurrection  of  1849. 
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under  Bartholomew  Dias,  while  the  crews  of  his 
ships  consisted  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  partly^ 
too,  of  his  own  dependants.  But  Columbus  was  a 
stranger  among  strangers;  and  the  seamen  who 
manned  his  vessels  were  altogether  devoid  of  con- 
fidence in  a  commander  into  whose  service  they  had 
been  forced  by  the  imperative  order  of  their 
sovereigns.  His  voyages  of  discovery  lay  across 
unknown  seas,  amid  a  wilderness  of  waters,  which 
both  ancient  and  modern  mariners  had  alike 
portrayed  in  the  most  gloomy  colours;  and  so  far 
from  having  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  any  pilot 
who  had  ever  attempted  to  navigate  that  then 
mysterious  ocean,  most  persons  in  his  service  con- 
sidered the  voyages  on  which  he  was  about  to  embark 
as  alike  visionary  and  dangerous. 

While    the    Portuguese   were    prosecuting    their  Disoov 
valuable  discoveries  in  the  East,  the  Spaniards  were  ftw-ific 
following  up  their  less  lucrative  but  more  important  nui^ 
researches  to   the  West.     In   their  voyages  to  the^*^*^^ 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  they  had  heard  rumours  of   great   seas  still 
further  to  the  West;  but  i'  was   not  until  1513,  a 
few  years  after  a  small  colony  had  been  established 
at  Darien,  that  one  of  their  countrymen,  Vasco  Nunez 
de    Bilboa,    discovered  the    Pacific    Ocean.       The 
discovery  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  having  been  restricted  by  the  Pope  to  confine 
their   researches   to   the   West,  now  hoped  to  find 
within  the    prescribed    limits  another  road  to  that 
far-famed   Cathay,    which  had   proved    such  a  vast 
source  of  wealth  to  their  rivals  the  Portuguese. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Magellan  [Fernando  de 
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'^  Maj^alhaens],  ^  Portuguese  by  birth  but  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  discovered  the  straits 
whicli  bear  his  name  that  the  Spaniards  were 
enabled  to  derive  any  advantages  from  this  great 
addition  to  their  knowledge.  Furnished  by  the 
King  of  Spain  with  five  small  vessels,  the  largest  of 
wliich  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  their 
crews  in  all  amounting  to  only  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  men,  this  daring  adventurer  and  most  intrepid 
mariner  set  sail  in  September  1519  from  S.  Lucar  for 
the  Brazils,  anchored  at  Rio,  and  thence  pursued  his 
way  over  these  unknown  seas  to  the  south,  until 
lie  reached  the  straits,  where  he  encountered  very 
severe  weather.  After  many  difficulties  and  great 
hardships  he  reached  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  which  he  named  the 
Ladrones.  Thence  proceeding  to  the  Philippines, 
Magellan,  a  navigator  second  only  to  Columbus,  and 
superior  in  many  respects  to  Vasco  de  Grama,  un- 
fortunately lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  the 
natives.  But  in  November,  1521,  the  expedition 
reached  the  Moluccas,  the  object  of  their  search. 
Thence,  but  greatly  reduced  in  strength  and  number, 
they  steered  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they 
doubled  on  the  6th  of  May,  1522,  and  anchored  at 
St.  Lucar  on  the  6th  of  September  of  that  year, 
having  been  the  first  to  accomplish  a  voyage  round 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Progress  of  maritime  discovery — ^Henry  VIL,  1485-1509 — His  en- 
couragemont  of  maritime  commerce,  and  treaties  with  foreign 
nations — Voyages  to  the  Levant — ^Leading  English  shipowners — 
Patent  to  the  Cabots,  1496 — Discovery  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  June  21,  1497 — Second  patent,  Feb.  3,  1498— Kival 
claimants  to  the  discovery  of  the  North  American  continent — 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  his  opinions-^Objects  of  the  second  expedition 
— Third  expedition,  March  1501 — How  Sebastian  Cabot  was  employed 
from  1498  to  1512 — He  enters  the  service  of  Spain,  1612 — Letter  of 
Bobert  Thome  to  Henry  VJLLL  on  further  maritime  discoveries — Se- 
bastian Cabot  becomes  pilot-master  in  Spain,  1518,  and  afterwards 
(1525)  head  of  a  great  trading  and  colonising  association — Leaves  for 
South  America,  April  1526, in  command  of  an  expedition  tb  the  Brazils 
— A  mutiny  and  its  suppression — ^Explores  the  river  La  Plata  while 
waiting  instructions  from  Spain — Sanguinary  encounter  with  the  na- 
tives— Betums  to  Spain,  1531,  and  remains  there  till  1549,  when  he 
settles  finally  in  Bristol— Edward  VI.,  1547-1553— Cabot  forms  an 
association  for  trading  with  the  north,  known  as  the  "Merchant  Ad- 
venturers " — Despatch  of  the  first  expedition  under  Sir  H.  Willoughby 
— Instructions  for  his  guidance,  probably  drawn  up  by  Cabot- 
Departure,  May  20, 1553 — Great  storm  and  separation  of  the  ships 
— Death  of  Sir  H.  Willoughby — Success  of  ChanceUor — His  shipwreck 
and  death  at  Pitsligo — Arrival  in  London  of  the  first  ambassador 
from  Bussia,  Feb.  1557 — His  reception — Commercial  treaty — Early 
system  of  conducting  business  with  Bussia — The  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Merchant  Adventurers  upon  England — The  Steelyard  mer- 
chants partially  restored  to  their  former  influence — Cabot  loses  favour 
with  the  court,  and  dies  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  re-opening  of  the  route  to  India  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  gave,  at  an  early  period,  an  impetus 
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of  nf'*^    to   tlie   maritime  commerce    of  England,  and   con- 
tiiuu         sequently  rendered  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  more 

discovery.    ,  *'  ^  .  .ri. 

important,  so  tar  as  concerns  her  naval  history,  than 
tliat  of  any  previous  English  monarch. 
VH '^1485      ^^"^^  the  sovereigns  of  more  ancient  times,  Henry 
to  150!).     ^vas  not  only  a  merchant  on  his  own  account,  but  a 
great  encourager  of  maritime  expeditions ;  in  that  he 
often  himself  furnished  the  ships  and  advanced  the 
requisite  cai)ital  for  their  equipment.    Indeed,  it  seems 
])robable  that  the  vast  sums  found  in  his  exchequer  at 
his  death  were,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  his 
own  successful  commercial   adventures.      Although 
the   pursuit   of  trade    may   be    sometimes  deemed 
incompatible  with  regal  functions  and  dignity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  example  and  practice  of 
Henry   VII.   extended   the   field   for    maritime  ad- 
venture among  his  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  English  nation  by  the 
prospect  of  incalculable  wealth  derivable  from  inter- 
course with  distant  foreign  lands. 
His  en-         Bevond  the  encouragement  he  afforded  to  maritime 

mcnt  of     discovery,  Henry  adopted  various  measures  to  pro- 
maritime  *'  •       J       1        •    X  /•     "L  1 

commerce,  inote,  as  he  conceived,  the  interest-s  ot  the  merchant 
navy,  among  others  removing  the  differential 
duties  which  had  been  in  force  against  English 
shipping;  but  unfortunately,  as  has  been  too  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  conduct  of  the  navigation 
laws  of  England,  he  adopted  a  policy  of  protection 
almost  as  ruinous  to  her  commerce  as  that  which  had 
previously  conferred  special  advantages  upon  the 
shipping  of  foreign  nations.  Thus  we  find  a  law  of 
his  first  parliament^  prohibiting  the  importation  of 

'  1  Hen.  VII.  c.  8. 
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Bordeaux  wines  in  any  other  than  English,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  bottoms,  these  vessels  being  manned  with  sailors 
wholly  of  their  own  countrymen,  a  law  which  was,  two 
years  afterwards,  even  further  extended  and  enlarged, 
the  reasons  assigned  being ''  that  great  minishing  and 
decay  hath  been  now  of  late  time  of  the  navy  of  this 
realm  of  England,  and  idleness  of  the  mariners  within 
the  same,  by  the  which  this  noble  realm,  within  short 
process  of  time,  without  reformation  be  had  therein, 
shall  not  be  of  ability,  nor  of  strength  and  power,  to 
defend  itself."  Of  course  such  reasoning  was  then 
unanswerable ;  indeed,  has  been  held  to  be  so  even  in 
our  own  time.  Accordingly  it  was  enacted^  that  no 
wines  of  Gascony  or  Guienne  should  be  imported 
into  England  unless  in  ships  belonging  to  the  king 
(of  which,  by  the  way,  his  Majesty  had  a  goodly 
number)  or  to  his  subjects ;  nay  more,  any  such  wines 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms  were  to  be  forfeited. 

Many  arguments  might,  indeed,  at  that  time  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  these  stringent  laws,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  policy  of  the  Italian  republics  aimed  at 
monopolising  in  their  own  ships  the  transport  of  all 
they  required,  and  at  rendering  their  ports  the  entrep8t 
for  the  supply  of  goods  not  merely  for  their  own 
peoples,  but  for  all  other  nations.  Although  a  difference 
of  opinion  has  ever  existed  as  to  the  best  means  of 
attaining  these  objects,  Henry  VII.  lays  down  sound 
principles  of  political  economy  and  liberal  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
free  intercourse  with  all  nations,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
commercial  reciprocity  with  foreign  countries.    **  The 

*  Hen.  Vn.  c.  8 ;  see  Pari.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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earth,"  he  says, "  being  the  common  mother  of  all  man- 
kind, what  can  be  more  pleasant  and  more  hmnane 
than  to  communicate  a  portion  of  all  her  productions  to 
all  her  children  by  commerce  ?"  This  opinion,  though 
at  variance  with  the  laws  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  French  wines  except  in  English  ships,  was  practi- 
cally carried  into  effect  with  the  maritime  states  of 
Italy.  His  chief  object  in  doing  so  may  have  been  to 
obtain  reciprocal  advantages  in  their  ports,  and  such 
was  no  doubt  the  case,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Henry 
VII.  materially  reduced  his  import  duties  on  the 
goods  of  Venice  and  of  other  Italian  cities,  and  that 
he  afterwards  entered  into  a  liberal  commercial  treaty 
with  France. 

'^Itiee         ^^  *^^  ^®*  J^ly>  1486,  Henry  likewise  concluded 

*i^||         a  treaty  with  James  III.  of  Scotland,  by  which  a 

latioufl.     cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land  was  stipulated 

and  mutual   good  will   exchanged ;   while  he   also 

procured  privileges  for  English  fishermen  in  Norway 

and  Sweden  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  scope  to 

the  enterprise  of  English  ship-owners.^    These  Uberal 

measures  produced  the  desired  effect.    We  now*  read 

of  "  tall  ships  "   belonging  to  London,  Southampton, 

and   Bristol  making  their   annual   voyages  to  the 

l^lhe^    Levant ;  their  principal  trading  places  at  first  being 

Levant     Sicily,  Crete,  Chios,  and  sometimes  Cyprus,  Tripoli, 

and  Beyrout  in  Syria.  Their  outward  cargoes  consisted 

chiefly   of   fine   kerseys    of   divers   colours,   coarse 

kerseys,  and  other   kinds  of  cloths,  in   return    for 

which  they  obtained  silks,  camlets,  rhubarb,  malm- 

'  Kymer's  *  Fcedera/  toL  xii  p.  335. 

«  According  to  Haklnyt, "  In  the  yeeres  of  our  Lord  1611, 1512,  Ac, 
till  the  yeaj  1634  "  (ii.,  p.  96). 
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Beys,  muscatel  and  other  wines,  sweet  oils,  cotton^ 
wool,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  pepper,  dnnamon  and 
other  spices.  These  details,  with  particulars  of  the 
more  important  of  these  voyages,  were  copied  by 
Hakluyt  himself  "from  certaine  auncient  Ligier 
bookes  "  ^  of  Sir  William  Locke,  mercer,  of  London, 
Sir  Wm.  Bowyer,  Alderman,  and  Master  John 
Gresham. 

Many  of  these  acooimts  are   interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  two  of  them  may  be  referred  to  with 
advantage  as  illustrative  of  the  size  and  character  of 
the  ordinary  English  merchant  vessels  then  trading 
with  the  Mediterranean.     One  of  the  smaller  class, 
named  the  Holy  Cross j  is  described  as  ^  a  short  ship 
of  160  tons  burthen."    She  traded  with  Crete  and 
with  Chios,  and  her  last  voyage  seems  to  have  been 
an  unfortunate  one.     Having  been  a  full  year  at  sea 
in  performance  of  this  voyage,  ^^  she  with  great  danger 
returned  home,  where,  upon  her  arrival  at  Blackwall, 
her  wine  and  oil  casks  were  found  so  weak  that  they 
were  not  ahle  to  hoist  them  out  of  the  ship,  but  were 
constrained  to  draw  them  as  they  lay,  and  put  their 
wine  and  oil  into  new  vessels,  and  so  unload  the 
ship."     As  to  the  ship  herself,  she  is  described  as 
having  been   ^so  shaken   in   this  voyage    and  so 
weakened  that  she  was  laid   up  in   the  dock  and 
never  made  voyage  afterwards  " 

As  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  statement,  it  is  clear  that  these  English  mer- 

*  Haklnyt's  remark  here  is  worthy  of  note,  "  Neither  dkJ  our  mer- 
duots  onely  em^iaj  their  ofwne  Eii(^i«h  shipping  before  mentk/netl, 
Imt  soiidry  strangers  also — Candiat^,  TUgnseans,  Venetian  galiames, 
Spanish  and  Fortngal  riiipa  "  (IL,  p.  96). 
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chaiitmen  must  have  been  badly-built  vessels  and 
very  bIow  sailors.  Indeed,  the  description  of  the 
voyage  of  a  larger  vessel  confirms  this  opinion  so 
far  as  regards  speed.  She  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  good 
ship  Matthew  Gorison^  of  burthen  300  tons,"  and 
the  names  of  lier  owner,  "  old  Mr.  William  Gonson, 
Pay-master  of  the  King's  Navie,"  and  of  her  principal 
officers  are  also  given.  The  whole  number  of  this 
ship's  company  is  represented  to  have  been  one  hundred 
men  ;  she  is  said  to  have  had  "  a  great  boat  which  was 
able  to  carry  ten  tons  of  water,  which  at  our  return 
homewards  we  towed  all  the  way  from  Ohio  until 
we  came  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  main 
ocean,"  as  well  as  a  long-boat  and  skiflF;  while  it  is 
remarked  that,  '*  we  were  out  upon  this  voyage  eleven 
months,  and  yet  in  all  this  time  there  died  of  sickness 
but  one  man." 

These  are  the  only  extant  narratives  furnishing  any 
insight  into  the  working  of  English  merchant  ships 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the  trade 
with  the  Levant  must  then  have  been  of  considerable 
importance,  as  an  English  consul  was  established  at 
Chios  in  the  year  1513,^  while  English  factors  were 
about  that  period  sent  to  Cuba  and  the  other  countries 
in  the  West  discovered  and  colonised  by  the  Spaniards. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  men 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  of  Bristol,  than  whom 
the  age  produced  no  more  shrewd  and  intelligent 
merchant.  Having  established  agents  in  Cuba  and 
placed  others  on  board  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  procuring  exact  descriptions 

*  Macphcrson,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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and  charts  of  the  newly-discovered  seas,  and,  by  his 
representations,  the  king  was,  in  a  great  measure,  in- 
duced to  follow  the  example  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  to  encourage  voyages  of  discovery.  Indeed  before 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the 
ship-owners  of  Bristol  had  found  their  way  to  Iceland, 
and  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  reached  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland. There  is,  however,  no  well-authenticated 
account  of  any  of  these  voyages  to  the  West  till  1496, 
when  Henry  granted,  March  5th,  a  patent  to  John  Patent 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  who  had  settled  at  Bristol,  Cabota, 
and  to  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctus,  ^*^* 
giving  them  authority  to  "  sail  to  all  parts,  countries, 
and  seas  of  the  East,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  North, 
under  our  banner  and  ensign,  with  four  ships  of 
what  burden  or  quantity  so  ever  they  be,  and  as 
many  mariners  or  men  as  they  will  have  with  them 
in  the  said  ships,  upon  their  own  proper  costs  and 
charges."*  Cabot  and  his  followers  are  therein 
authorised  to  set  up  the  royal  banner  "in  every 
village,  town,  castle,  isle,  or  mainland  by  them  newly 
found,"  and  to  subdue,  occupy,  and  possess  all  such 
regions,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  England.  They  were  also  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  exclusive  resort  and  traffic  to 
all  places  they  might  discover,  reserving  one-fifth  of 
the  clear  profit  of  the  enterprise  to  the  crown. 

The  expedition  proposed  under  this  patent  did  iwacovc 
not,  however,  actually  set  sail  till  the  beginning  of  north-w 
the  year  1497.     On  the  21st  of  June  of  that  year,  Ameri« 

21  June 
*  Macpherson,  vol.  iL  p.  11.     Tho  charter  of  patent  is  dated  at  ^^^' 
Weetminster,  March  5, 1495-6.— Bymer,  xii  p.  595. 
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Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  ship  Matthew^  of  Bristol,  a 
vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  first  discovered, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  Newfoundland,* 
being  the  first  Englishman  (for  he  was  born  at  Bristol) 
who  had  landed  in  America.  How  far  he  proceeded 
south  has  been  a  question  of  much  controversy  ;  it  is, 
however,  generally  admitted  that  his  voyage  north 
and  south  was  confined  within  the  67th  and  38th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  that  it  did  not  occupy 
altogether  more  than  six  months.  In  the  account  of 
the  privy  purse  expenses  of  Henry  VH.  there  is  the 
following  entry  :  "  10th  of  August,  1497.  To  hym 
that  found  the  New  Isle,  10/.,"  and  Hakluyt  states, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  second  volume  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  that  "  all  that  mighty  tract  of  land  from  67 
degrees  northward  to  the  latitude  almost  of  Florida 
was   first  discovered   out  of  England  by  the  com- 

*  A  close  examination  of  Uie  story  of  Cabot  shows  that  the  spot  first 
seen  by  him  could  not  have  been  Newfoundland.  Moreover,  Ortelins, 
who  had  Cabot's  own  map  before  him,  places  an  island  of  St.  John  in 
lat.  56"^  N.,  off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  with  which  the  account  of  its 
general  sterility  and  the  abundance  of  Polar  bears  agrees  much  better 
than  with  Newfoundland.  The  present  Isle  of  St.  John's,  oflF  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  was  so  called  by  Cartier,  a.d.  1534  (Hakluyt,  iii.  p.  204). 
The  second  patent,  too,  speaks  of  "  land  and  islands  **  as  distinct  dis- 
coveries of  the  first  voyage.  The  fact  is,  all  the  territory  round  that 
neighbourhood  was  called  "  New  Land,'*  as  in  the  Stat.  33  Henry  VIIL, 
and  Robert  Thome  (ap.  Hakluyt,  i.  p.  214)  speaks  of  "  our  New  found 
hindsJ"  Thus,  West  Indies  once  meant  the  whole  of  America.  That 
Cabot  reached  67i°  of  N.  lat.  cannot  be  doubted,  as  Bamusio,  in  the 
Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  'Voyages,'  distinctly  states  that 
the  navigator  had  written  to  him  to  that  effect  (Ramusio,  iii.  437). 
The  presumption  is,  further,  strong  that  John  Cabot,  the  father,  did 
not  make  any  voyages,  but  that  all  the  credit  of  the  new  discoveries  is 
due  to  Sebastian  and  his  brothers.  Indeed,  Sir  George  Peckham  (ap, 
Hakluyt,  iii.  p.  165)  asserts  this  as  a  fact.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  too, 
while  saying  that  Sebastian  was  specially  sent^  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  father. 
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mandment  of  Heniy  VII."  The  same  authority, 
quoting  from  Peter  Martyr,  further  says,  "He" 
(Cabot)  "  was  thereby  brought  so  far  with  the  south, 
by  reason  of  the  land  bending  so  much  to  the  south- 
ward, that  it  was  there  almost  equal  in  latitude  with 
the  sea  Fretum  Herculeum,  having  the  North  Pole 
elevated  in  manner  in  the  same  degree.  He  sailed 
likewise  in  this  tract  so  far  towards  the  west  that  he 
had  the  island  of  Cuba  on  his  left  hand  in  manner  in 
the  same  degree  of  longitude."  ^ 

That  one  of  the  Cabots  discovered  the  northern  Second 
continent    of  America,    at   the    period    named,    is8*Peb!| 
well    authenticated,   and    in    Biddle's    memoirs    of^*^' 
him   many  other  authorities  are  quoted   in   confir- 
mation of  this  fact.^     But  if  any  doubt  still  remains, 

*  Hakluyt,  ibid. 

>  A  very  interesting  memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  recently  published 
(1869)  by  Mr.  J.  P  Nicholls,  the  City  Librarian  of  Bristol,  enables  us  to 
add  some  particulars  of  his  life  (and  of  that  of  his  father)  which  have 
been  only  just  discovered.  Thns  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hawdon  Brown's 
'  Venetian  Calendars '  that  John  Cabot  (the  fiEkther)  was  made  a  citizen 
of  Venice,  a.d.  1476 ;  and  from  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  177, 
under  date  July  25, 1498,  "  that  the  people  of  Bristol  sent  out  every 
year  two  or  three  light  ships,  caravdas,  in  search  of  the  island  of 
Brazil  and  the  seven  cities,  according  to  the  fancy  of  that  Italian 
Cabot ;  and  that  t?iey  have  done  so  for  the  last  seven  years"  (i.  e.,  before 
Columbus  had  landed  on  Guanahani).  Mr.  Nicholls  further  quotes 
from  a  hitherto  unpublished  tract  by  Hakluyt,  only  lately  discovered 
(see  Wood's  Maine  Hist.  Soc,  1868),  the  following  remarkable  words. 
"  A  great  part,"  says  Hakluyt,  "  of  the  continent  (of  America)  as  well 
as  of  the  islands  was  first  discovered  for  the  king  of  England  by 
Sebastian  Oabote,  an  Englishman,  bom  in  Bristowe,  son  of  John 
Grabote,  in  1496;  naye,  more,#Gabote  discovered  this  large  tracte  of 
prime  lande  two  years  before  Columbus  saw  any  part  of  the  continent." 
Again,  imder  the  date  of  Aug.  24,  1497,  Mr.  Eawdon  Brown  quotes 
from  the  Venetian  Archives  this  passage:  "Also  some  months  ago, 
his  Majesty  Henry  VII.  sent  out  a  Venetian  (so  called,  naturally,  as 
having  been  made  a  Venetian  citizen),  who  is  a  very*  good  mariner, 
and  has  good  skill  in  discovering  new  islands,  and  he  has  returned  safe 
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the  second  patent,  granted  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
14fl8,  by  Henry  VIL,  the  original  of  which  was 
found  by  Mr.  Biddle  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  sets  this 
question  finally  at  rest.  That  document  indeed 
only  named  the  father,  "John,"  but  the  previous 
patent  was  in  the  names  of  "John  Cabot  and   his 

A. 

sons,"  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  discovery  of 
the  "  Lande  and  Isles  "  is  intended  to  be  attributed  to 
the  })ersonal  action  of  the  elder  Cabot.  However, 
thougli  the  continent  of  America  was  first  discovered 
by  an  expedition  commissioned  to  "set  up  the 
banner "  of  England,  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  honour  justly  due  to  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
had  five  years  previously  made  known,  for  the  first 
time,  the  existence  of  a  world  in  the  West.  Although 
his  great  discoveries  were  confined  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands  and  to  a  portion  of  the  South  American 
continent,  they  revealed  the  important  fact  that  rich 
lands,  hitherto  unknown,  lay  in  a  certain  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  could  be  reached  with  no  extraordinary 
difficulty  or  danger  by  intrepid  and  skilful  mariners. 
Again,  as  Columbus  did  not  sight  the  continent  of 
fdis-  America  until  August  1498,  in  the  course  of  his 
?[,rth  third  voyage,  he  could  hardly  then  have  been  igno- 


....  and  next  spring  his  Majesty  means  to  send  him  with  twenty 
ships."  All  this  shows  the  strong  presumption  that  the  first  charter 
was  granted  after  discoveries  that  Cabot  had  made  previously  on  his 
own  or  his  father's  account.  Mr.  Nicholls  also  gives  an  engraving  of 
a  remarkable  portrait  of  Cabot,  then  a  v^ry  old  man,  and  a  copy  of  the 
unique  map  of  his  travels,  dated  1544,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
at  Paris.  On  this  map  it  is  stated  in  Latin  and  Spanish  that  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  together  discovered  the  New  Land  on  June  the  24th, 
1491,  and  that  Cabot  himself  "made  this  figure  extended  in  plane" 
(L  a  the  Map)*  in  1544.  The  street  in  Bristol  whore  Canynge,  and 
probably  the  Cabots,  lived  is  still  called  '  Cathay.' 
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rant  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Cabot  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1497,  which  created  nearly  as  much  noise  in 
Europe  as  his  own  had  done  a  few  years  before,  and 
were  considered  of  such  vast  importance  that  Henry 
VII.,  whose  court  was  then  filled  with  the  agents  of 
various  foreign  powers,  fitted  out  the  second  expedition 
under  the  decree  of  3rd  July,  1498,  which  had  for 
its  object  commercial  intercourse  with  a  continent 
the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  Columbus, 
except,  perhaps,  by  common  report,  until  six  months 
afterwards. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  worid  of  vast  extent  is, 
however,  too  high  an  honour  to  be  conferred  on  any 
one  man.  While  the  great  Genoese  navigator 
fully  deserves  the  credit  of  having  explored  the 
mysteries  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  having 
shown  the  existence  of  rich  continental  lands  to  the 
west,  Sebastian  Cabot  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  that  portion  of 
those  lands  now  constituting  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  to  Great  Britain  more  than  to 
any  other  country  is  due  the  fame  of  the  thorough 
exploration  and  first  colonisation  of  a  world  destined 
to  surpass  in  wealth  and  power  the  greatest  of 
modern  nations. 

Cabot,  like  Columbus  and  all  of  the  navigators  of  ^^ 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  of  opinion  that  Cathay  an?}»i 
(China  or  India)  could  be  reached  by  sailing  to 
the  west,  and  more  especially  to  the  north-west,  an 
opinion  which  has  prevailed  even  to  our  own  times. 
Consequently  the  vessels  under  his  first  patent  sailed 
from  Bristol  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  that 
country  ;   and   it  was  only  when  Cabot  found  his 
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voyage  to  the  north  and  north-west  impeded  by  ice 
and  land  respectively,  that  he  turned  to  the  south 
in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  finding  either  a  western 
passage  or  reaching  the  countries  which  had  been 
discovered  by  Columbus. 

For  this  voyage  of  1498,  English  merchants 
adventured  small  stocks  of  diflterent  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, besides  despatching  various  small  vessels, 
Btian  all  of  which  were  placed  under  charge  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  ;*  so  that  England  commenced  trading  opera- 
tions with  America  in  the  course  of  the  very  first 
year  after  its  discovery.  Henry  VII.  appears  also 
to  have  taken  a  pecuniary  interest  in  this  expedi- 
tion, for  in  the  account  of  the  privy  purse  expenses 
there  are  the  following  entries  : — 

"  22nd  March,  1498.  To  Lancelot  Thirkill  of 
London,  upon  a  prest  (loan  or  advance)  for  his  shipp 
going  towards  the  New  Islande,  20/." 

'*  Delivered  to  Lancelot  Thirkill  (for  himself),  going 
towards  the  New  Isle,  on  prest,  20/." 

^^  April  1st,  1498.  To  Thomas  Bradley,  and 
Lancelot  Thirkill,  going  to  the  New  Isle,  30/." 

"  To  I.  Carter,  as  going  to  the  New  Isle,  in 
rewerde,  2/." 
'*  ^^ ,  The  object  of  this  second  expedition  seems  to  have 
»i-  embraced  colonisation  as  well  as  commerce,  for,  in 
the  words  of  the  patent,  it  extended  "to  all  such 
masters,  mariners,  pages  and  other  subjects,  as  of 
their  own  free  will,  will  go  and  pass  with  him  in  the 
same  ships,  to  the  said  Lande  or  Isles."  Three 
hundred  men  altogether  are  said  to  have  gone  with 
Cabot  on  this  occasion,  but  there  is  no  description 

'  •  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot/  by  Biddlc,  p.  86,  Lond.,  1832. 
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of  the  vessels  in  which  they  embarked,  beyond 
the  expression  in  the  patent  that  they  were  to  be  of 
the  "  bourdeyn  of  C.C.  tonnes  or  under."  Nor  are 
there  any  clear  and  well-authenticated  accounts  of 
the  voyage.  It,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  successful  as  had  been  anticipated ;  and  as 
the  great  interest  which  the  discoveries  had  at  first 
excited  languished  soon  afterwards,  no  further 
patents  were  granted  by  Henry  until  March  1501, 
when  he  commissioned  three  merchants  of  Bristol 
and  three  Portuguese  to  proceed  in  search  of  lands 
to  the  west.  Sebastian  Cabot  himself  would  seem  to  Thiid  c 
have  abandoned  for  a  time  any  further  expedition  Maroh 
from  England,  and  to  have  either  sought  employ- 
ment in  Spain  or  perhaps  settled  for  a  time  in 
America,  as  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  few  years 
about  that  period.  Nor  are  there  any  authentic 
accounts  of  the  result  of  the  expedition  fitted  out 
under  the  patent  of  1501,  nor  of  one  subsequently 
issued  by  Henry  VII.,  the  last  during  his  reign,  and 
bearing  date  9th  December,  1502 ;  but  an  inter- 
course, which  had  for  its  object  both  trade  and 
colonisation,  was,  from  the  following  entries  in  the 
account  of  the  privy  purse  expenses,  evidently 
maintained  for  some  years  afterwards : — 

**17th  November,  1503.  To  one  that  brought 
hawkes  from  the  Newfounded  Island,  1/." 

"  8th  April,  1504.  To  a  preste  (priest)  that 
goeth  to  the  New  Island,  2/." 

"  25th  August,  1505.  To  Clays  going  to  Rich- 
mond with  wylde  catts  and  popyngays  of  the 
Newfound  Island ;  for  his  costs,  13^.  4d." 

**To  Portugales"  (Portuguese)  "that  brought  po- 


in 
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pyngays  and  catts   of  the  Mountaigne  with   other 
stuif  to  the  King's  grace,  6/." 

No  mention  is  made  of  Cabot  in  either  of  these 
iw  patents,  but  as  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  enter  the 
U  service  of  Spain  until  the  13th  of  September,  1512, 
and  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  so  active 
a  mind  would  have  remained  unemployed  during  the 
intermediate  period,  it  may  therefore  be  presumed 
tliat  for  a  portion  at  least  of  that  time  he  was  in 
some  manner  engaged  on  the  coast  of  America.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  Calendars  of  Bristol 
of  tlie  year  1499  contain  the  following  entry  : — 

"This  yeare,  Sebastian  Cabot,  borne  in  Bristol!, 
preferred  his  service  to  King  Henry  for  discovering 
new  countries;  which  had  noe  greate  or  favorable 
entertainment  of  the  king,  but  he,  with  no  extra- 
ordinary preparation,  set  forth  from  Bristoll,  and 
made  greate  discoveries."  ^ 

If  Cabot  was  thus  employed,  the  omission  of  any 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  patents  of  1501  and 
1502  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for ;  and,  in 
support  of  the  Bristol  records,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Navarette,  in  describing  from  the  records  in 
the  Spanish  archives  the  voyage  of  Hojeda,  who 
sailed  from  Spain  on  the  20th  of  May,  1499,  says, 
"  What  is  certain  is  that  Hojeda  in  his  first  voyage 
found  certain  Englishmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caquibaco." 

When  it  is  considered  that  Cabot  did  not  ent^er  a 

^  *  Memoirs,  Historical  and  Topographical,  of  Bristol  and  iia  neigh- 
bourhood, from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time/  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Seyer,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

*  Tom.  iii.  p.  41. 
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foreign  service  for  many  years  after  this  period,  and 
that  he  was  the  only  man  in  England  at  that  time 
fully  competent  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  America, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Englishmen  Hojeda  saw  were 
no  other  than  Sebastian  Cabot  himself  with  his 
exploring  party.  Having  been  stopped  the  year 
before  by  the  failure  of  provisions  while  sailing 
southward,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  in 
a  new  expedition  resume  his  former  search,  till  at 
length  he  reached  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
Hogeda  met  with  the  party  of  Englishmen,  and  where 
the  "great  discoveries"  mentioned  in  the  Bristol 
manuscript  were  no  doubt  made.  It  is,  however,  a 
remarkable  fact  that  while  the  name  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  the  pilot  who  accompanied  Hojeda,  is  now 
for  ever  associated  with  the  whole  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent, no  headland,  cape,  or  bay  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  But  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  his  "  maps  and  discourses,"  which 
he  had  prepared  for  publication,^  may  account  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  name  of  Cabot  having  been 
xmnoticed  in  connection  with  America,  and  may  be 
adduced  as  a  reason  why  doubts  have  so  long  existed 
as  to  his  occupations  between  1498  and  1512.  Had 
these  documents  been  preserved,  they  would 
assuredly  have  supplied  abundant  information  on 
this  point.  Peter  Martyr  says,*  that  Cabot  did  not 
leave  England  until  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII., 

*  In  a  tract  addressed  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  published  in  1682, 
Hakluyt  says :  "  But,  shortly,  God  willing,  shall  come  out  in  print  all 
his  (Sebastian  Cabot's)  own  mappes  and  discourses  drawne  and  written 
by  himselfe ;"  at  the  same  time,  stating  that  these  were  then  in  the 
"  custody  of  Mr.  William  Worthington." 

^  Peter  Martyr  speaks  of  Cabot  as  "  his  yery  friend  whom  I  use 
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which  occurred  in  1609  ;  and  Herrera,  the  Historio- 
grapher of  the  king  of  Spain,  records  the  additional 
entora  fact  that,  in  1512,  he  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand, 
>^ah?r  ^^^0,  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  so  distinguished 
^-        a  navigator,  *'  gave  him  the  title  of  his  Captain,  and 
a  liberal  allowance,  and  retained  him  in  his  service, 
directing  that  he  should  reside  at  Seville,  to  await 
orders."* 

No  specific  duties  were,  however,  assigned  to 
him  beyond  the  general  revision  of  the  Spanish 
maps  and  charts  then  extant,  till,  in  1515,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  with  the 
expectation  of  commanding  in  the  following  year 
another  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage  to  India."  But  the  death  of  Ferdinand  put 
an  end  to  this  scheme,  and  the  troubles  which  then 
ensued  in  Spain  induced  Cabot  to  return  to  England, 
where,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  expedition  similar  to  that  which  Ferdi- 


familiarly,  and  delight  to  have  him  sometimes  keep  me  company  in 
mine  own  house ;  for  being  called  ont  of  England,  by  conmiand  of  the 
Catliolic  King  of  Castile,  after  the  death  of  King  Henry  VIL,  he  was 
made  one  of  our  council,  as  touching  the  affair  of  the  New  Indies,  look- 
ing daily  for  ships  to  be  furnished  for  him,  to  discover  this  hid  secret 
of  nature  (i.  o.  why  the  seafl  in  these  parts  ran  with  so  swift  a  current 
from  the  east  to  the  west),  this  voyage  is  appointed  to  be  begun  in 
March  in  the  year  next  following,  being  the  year  of  Christ  1516." — 
Decades,  ii.  c.  12. 

*.  Herrera,  doc.  i.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xiii. 

^  R.  Eden's  'Munster,'  Lond.,  1553.  Cabot  calls  himself  on  the 
map  previously  referred  to  "Captain  and  Pilot-Major  of  his  sacred 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  Don  Carlos  the  Vth."  Robert  Thome 
(said  by  Stowe  to  have  been  bom  in  1492)  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Bristol  merchants  of  his  days.  Ho  died  in  London  in  1532,  and 
is  buried  in  the  Temple  Church.  At  his  death  ho  forgave  all  his 
debtors,  at  the  same  time  leaving  £4440  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
£5140  to  poor  relations. 
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nand,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  proposed.  The 
result,  however,  of  this  further  attempt  in  the  same 
direction,  in  1617,  while  it  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  had  been  formed  of  Cabot's  ardent  love  of 
enterprise  and  dauntless  intrepidity,  proving,  as  all 
other  similar  expeditions  have  done,  a  failure,  though, 
in  this  instance,  chiefly  as  it  would  seem  from  the 
cowardice  of  Cabot's  companion  Sir  Thomas  Pert, 
retarded  for  a  time  any  renewed  eflbrts  in  that  most 
forbidding,  but  favourite  region  of  discovery.  Then, 
and  for  years  afterwards,  many  persons  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  rich  lands  of  Cathay 
could  be  reached  either  by  passage  directly  across  the 
North  Pole,  or  to  the  east  or  west  of  it,  that  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  almost  constant  discussion  ;  and  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
intelligent  Robert  Thome  to  Henry  VIII.  describe  Letter 
pretty  accurately   the    opinions    prevailing  in   his  Robert 

f imp  . 1  Thome  U 

Ume  .  —  Henry 

"  Yet  these  dangers  or  darknesse  hath  not  letted  f^rtLr" 
the  Spanyards  and  Portingals  and  other  to  discover  ^,^j^.® 
many  unknowen  realms  to  their  great  perill.     Which  tion^- 
considered  (and  that  your  Grace's  subjects  may  have 
the  same  light)  it  will  seem  your  Grace's  subjects  to 
be  without  activity  or  courage,  in  leaving  to  doe  this 
glorious  and  noble  enterprise.     For  they  being  past 
this    little   way   which    they   named   so   dangerous 
(which  may  be  two  or  three  leagues  before  they  come 
to  the  Pole,  and  as  much  more  after  they  pass  the 
Pole),  it  is  cleere,  that  from  thencefoorth  the  seas  and 
landes  are  as  temperate  as  in  these  partes,  and  that  then 
it  may  be  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  mariners  to 

»  Hokluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
VOL.    11.  I'' 
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choose  whether  they  will  eayle  by  the  coasts  that  be 
cold,  temperate,  or  hot.  For  they,  being  past  the 
Pole,  it  is  plain  they  may  decline  to  what  part  they 
list. 

"  If  they  will  go  toward  the  Orient,  they  shall 
enjoy  the  regions  of  all  the  Tartarians  that  extend 
toward  the  midday,  and  from  thence  they  may  go 
and  proceed  to  the  land  of  the  Chinas,  and  from 
thence  to  the  land  of  Cathaio  Orientall,  which  is,  of 
all  the  mainland,  most  orientall  that  can  be  reckoned 
from  our  habitation.  And  if,  from  thence,  they  doe 
continue  their  navigation,  following  the  coasts  that 
returne  toward  the  Occident,  they  shall  fall  in  with 
Malaca,  and  so  with  all  the  Indies  which  we  call 
oriental,  and  following  the  way,  may  returne  hither 
by  the  Cape  of  Buona  Speransa,  and  thus  they  shall 
compasse  the  whole  worlde.  And  if  they  will  take 
their  course,  after  they  be  past  the  Pole,  toward  the 
Occident,  they  shall  go  in  the  backeside  of  the  new 
foundland,  which  of  late  was  discovered  by  your 
Graces  subjects,  until  they  come  to  the  backeside  and 
south  seas  of  the  Indies  Occidental.  And  so  continuing 
their  voyage,  they  may  return  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  to  this  coimtrey,  and  so  they  compasse  also 
the  world  by  that  way ;  and  if  they  go  this  third 
way,  and  after  they  be  past  the  Pole,  goe  right 
toward  the  Pole  Antarctike,  and  then  decline  towards 
the  lands  and  islands  situated  between  the  Tropicks, 
and  under  the  Equinoctiall,  without  doubt  they  shall 
find  there  the  richest  landes  and  islands  of  the  world 
of  golde,  precious  stones,  balmes,  spices,  and  other 
thinges  that  we  here  esteeme  most ;  which  come  out 
of  strange  countries,  and  may  return  the  same  way. 
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"  By  this  it  appeareth,  your  Grace  hath  not  onely 
a  great  advantage  of  the  riches,  but  also  your  subjects 
shall  not  travell  halfe  of  the  way  that  other  doe,  which 
goe  round  about  as  aforesayd." 

Mr.  Thorne  further  explains  that  as  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  had  foimd  a  way  by  the  south  to 
the  rich  lands  of  the  East^  and  had  thus  gained  a 
material  advantage  over  English  traders,  his  Majesty 
ought  not  to  rest  until  a  way  was  found  by  the  north, 
"  because  the  situation  of  this  your  realme  is  thereunto 
nearest  and  aptest  of  all  other ;  and  also  for  that  you 
have  already  taken  it  in  liand.^  And  in  mine  opinion 
it  will  not  seeme  well  to  leave  so  great  and  profitable 
an  enterprise,  seeing  it  may  so  easily,  and  with  so 
little  cost,  labour,  and  danger,  be  followed  and 
obtayned."  **  The  labour  is  much  lesse,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  yea,  nothing  at  all  where  so  great  honour  and 
glory  is  hoped  for  ;  and  considering  well  the  courses, 
truly  the  danger  and  way,  shorter  to  us  than  to 
Spain  or  Portugal,  as  by  evident  reasons  appeareth." 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  had  been  used 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  induce  the  crown  of 
England  to  fit  out  another  expedition  and  discover 
an  easier  route  to  the  world  of  "  gold,  balmes,  and 
spices ;"  but  beyond  the  failure  of  Cabot's  enter- 
prise, a  fearful  scourge,  the  sweating  sickness,  had, 
from  July  to  December  of  the  year  1517,  spread  death 
and  dismay,  not  only  through  the  English  court  and 
city  of  London,  but  throughout  the  whole  kingdom." 

*  A  note  on  the  margin  of  Hakluyt  (vol.  L  p.  213)  adds, "  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reigne  "  i.  e.  1516--7.  This  letter  is  not  dated,  but 
cannot  be  earlier  than  1517,  when  Henry  VUIth's  voyage  of  discovery 
was  undertaken. 

*  This  malady  had  broken  out  before.    It  appears  from  the  history 
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Suspending  even   the  ordinary  operations   of  com- 
merce, it  necessarily  checked  any  further  expeditions 
of  discovery,  so  that  Cabot  would   probably   have 
remained  for  a  time  without  employment,  had  he  not 
aM;*"^"  been  induced  by  the  more  promising  aspect  of  affairs 
^'i^efl     in  Spain  to  return  to  that  country.     In  1518  he  was 
taster  in  appointed   Pilot-Master  to   the   Spanish   monarchy, 
^8?*       returning  to  Spain  with  Charles  V.  from  England 
in  1520. 

Though  the  functions  of  this  office  were  of  so  much 
importance  that  no  pilot  was  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  Indies  without  previous  examination  and  ap- 
proval by  him,  they  supply  few  incidents  for  record 
in  his  life.  But  a  misunderstanding  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  soon  brought  him  conspicuously  forward 
in  connection  with  the  discoveries  then  being  made 
by  adventurous  Spaniards,  who  were  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Moluccas,  through  the  passage  which 
Magellan  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  near  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  American  continent. 
Portugal  maintained  that  these  discoveries  fell  within 
the  limits  assigned  to  her  under  the  Papal  Bull,  and 
remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms  against  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  carry  on  commerce 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.^  A  conference  was 
consequently  held  to  consider  the  claims  of  Portugal, 
to  which  the  men  most  famed  for  their  nautical 
knowledge   and   experience  were  invited.      At  the 


* 

of  Bristol  to  have  been  very  severe    in    1486.    Erasmus   directly 
attributes  it  to  the  dirty  habits  of  the  English  people  at  that  period, 
and  to  the  utter  want  of  ventilation  in  their  houses.    Nicholls's  Life  of 
Cal>ot.  p.  33. 
*  PetcT  Martyr,  dec.  vi.  cap.  ix. 
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head  of  the  list '  stands  the  name  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
and  in  the  roll  of  those  present  there  will  also  be  found 
that  of  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
This  conference  was  held  at  Badajos  in  April,  1524, 
and,  on  the  31st  of  May,  its  members  solemnly  pro- 
claimed that  the  Moluccas  were  situate  by  at  least 
twenty  degrees  within  the  Spanish  limits. 

As  rumours  had  reached  Spain  that  the  king  of 
Portugal  (in  spite  of  the  decision  of  this  conference) 
was  determined  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force, 
a  company,  under  Spanish  protection,  was  formed  at 
Seville  to  prosecute   the  trade  with   these  eastern 
islands.     Cabot  was  appointed  chief  of  this  associa-  and  after- 
tion,  and  among  its  members  appears  the  name   of(i525*)th< 
his  sincere  friend  Robert  Thome"  of  Bristol,  then  ^^^l 
a  resident  in  Spain.      The  agreement,   which  was*"^*"^^ 
executed  at  Madrid  on  the  4th  of  March,  1525,  stipu- ^^ispg  as 

fiociatioii 

lated  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  receive  from  the 
company  four  thousand  ducats,  besides  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  expedition,  and  that  a  squadron  of  at 
least  three  vessels,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  tons,^ 
and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  should  be 
famished  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Cabot, 
who  was  to  receive  the  title  of  Captain-General. 
But  many  vexatious  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  expedition.  Instead  of  pushing  directly  across 
the  Pacific  after  traversing  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Cabot   had  instructions  to  proceed   deliberately  to 

*  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  vi.  cap.  x. 

'.  NicholLs  says,  that  Thome  entered  into  this  adyentnre  chiefly  that 
two  English  friends  of  his  might  go  in  one  of  the  ships,  and  bring  back 
an  account  of  the  lands  discovered. — ^'  Life  of  Cabot,'  p.  115. 

'  The  ships  of  the  expedition  must  have  been  much  larger  than  one 
hundred  tons  to  have  rcquirod  or  even  found  suitable  accommodation 
for  80  many  men. 
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explore  on  every  side,  particularly  the  western  coast 
of  the  continent,*  where  the  Portuguese  traded. 

As  Portugal  had  hitherto  monopolised  the  lucrative 
comraerce  of  that  new-found  region,  the  utmost  alarm 
was  excited  when  it  became  known  that  a  Spanish 
expedition  was  preparing  to  sail  under  the  charge  of 
so  daring  and  intrepid  a  mariner  as  Sebastian  Cabot. 
Remonstrances  in  every  conceivable  form  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  government  of  Spain;  threats  and 
entreaties  were  alternately  used  to  terrify  or  to  soothe 
the  navigator  himself,  and  even  assassination  was 
openly  spoken  of  as  not  an  unmerited  punishment  to 
defeat ''  so  nefarious  a  project."  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal himself  had,  more  than  once,  in  the  most 
public  manner,  asserted  that  it  Would  be  "  the  utter 
destruction  of  his  poor  kingdom  "  if  he  was  deprived 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas.' 
Although  the  opposition  did  not  prevail,  the  influence 
which  had  been  used  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
•avc^ifor  expedition  until  April  1526,  and  the  seeds  of  discon- 
«erira,  t^^*  ^^^  heeu  SO  cxtcnsively  sown  among  the  fleet, 
Pg*  -^  that  a  mutiny  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  not  unlike  what 
mmand  Columbus  had  encountered  on  his  first  great  voyage 

nn  ex-  ^         ^  ... 

dtion  of  discovery,  threatened  the  annihilation  of  the 
•aziis.  Spanish  fleet.  Cabot,  like  Columbus,  when  similarly 
situated,  saw  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  extreme 
boldness,  for,  like  him,  he  belonged  to  that  rare 
class  of  men  whose  powers  unfold  at  trying  moments. 
He  knew  that  by  a  daring  exercise  of  that  rightful 
authority,  to  which   the  habit  of  command  on  the 

'  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  vii.  cap.  vi. ;  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ix.  cap.  iii. 
Letter  from  Robert  Thome  to  Dr.  Ley,  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
( -liarles  V.    Appendix.  No.  I. 

'  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  vii.  cap.  vii. 
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ocean  lends  a  moral  influence,  men  ready  to  commit 
murder  may  be  awed  into  passive  instruments.  He 
therefore  seized  the  three  leaders  of  the  mutiny,  ^"*?J^"* 
though  they  were  his  confidential  officers,  and  the  «nppFe»- 
men  next  to  himself  in  authority,  and  placing  them 
in  a  boat,  ordered  them  to  be  pulled  on  shore  and 
there  left.  The  effect  throughout  the  fleet  of  these 
bold  and  summary  proceedings  was  instantaneous. 
Discord  disappeared  with  the  chief  conspirators,  and, 
during  the  five  years  of  service  through  which  the 
expedition  passed,  fiill  as  they  were  of  toil,  peril, 
and  privation,  the  voice  of  discontent  was  never 
afterwards  heard. 

Having  expelled  the  only  individuals  who,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  had  been  named  in  succession  to 
the  command  of  the  expedition,  Cabot  felt  that  he 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  proceeding  with  the 
squadron  on  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  originally 
contemplated.     He  therefore  put  into  the  La  Plata,  Explores 
and  sent  advice  to  the  king  of  what  had  occurred,  l*  piat! 
by  John  Barlow,  one  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  ^^'^g 
accompanied  him;    resolving  in  the   meantime   to^^^^ 
explore  that  great  river,  in  attempting  which  his  Spain. 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  pilot-major,   Diego  de 
Solis,  had  not  long  before  been  slain.^ 

Running  boldly  up  the  river,  which,  until  very 
recently,  was  the  dread  of  navigators,  Cabot  reached 
a  small  island  about  half  a  league  from  the  northern 
shore,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  Buenos 
Ayres.  Here  the  natives  made  a  very  formidable 
show  of  resistance,  but  were  repulsed.  Proceeding 
seven  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  he  erected  a  fort. 

*  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  iii.  cap.  x. 
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Having  completed  this  work,  and  taken  every  pre- 
caution for  the  safety  of  the  ships,  he  commenced 
the  exploration  of  the  Parana,  taking  care,  as  he 
proceeded,  to  build  small  forts,  on  which  he  jcould  fall 
back  with  his  boats  and  caravels  in  case  of  disaster, 
until  he  reached  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay, 
which  he  ascended  thirty-four  leagues.  Here  every- 
thing presented  a  hew  aspect,  with  indications  of 
a  comparatively  higher  state  of  civilisation ;  but  the 
p-  natives  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  being 
•ounter  jcalous  of  the  straugcrs,  and  under  the  impression 
'^**^^  that  they  had  come  to  take  away  their  produce, 
seized  three  of  Cabot's  men,  who  had  incautiously 
strayed  from  the  main  body,  and  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  three  hundred  of  them  were 
killed,  and  twenty-five  of  the  Spaniards. 

When  Cabot  returned  to  his  ships,  he  made 
arrangements  to  convey  to  the  king  intelligence  of 
liis  discoveries,  and  entered  more  fully  into  detail  of 
the  incidents  which  had  occurred  since  he  left,  espe- 
cially of  those  which  had  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  voyage  originally  contemplated.  The  prospects 
were  so  promising  that  Charles  V.  resolved  to  fit  out 
a  fresh  expedition  to  aid  Cabot  in  the  prosecution  of 
further  discoveries ;  means  were,  however,  wanting 
to  furnish  the  promised  aid,  the  Cortes  having, 
in  the  same  year,  refused  a  grant  of  money  solicited 
by  the  king  for  pressing  necessities  of  State.  It 
was  therefore  hopeless  to  expect  that  they  would 
vote  fresh  supplies  for  remote  and  hazardous  expe- 
ditions. But  though  Cabot's  residence  in  the  La 
Plata  was  measured  tediously  by  hope  deferred,  and 
finally   blasted,  it  was  not  passed  in  inactivity,  his 
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researches  while  there  having  ultimately  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  commerce  of  Spain. 

On  Cabot's  return  to  Spain,  in  1631,  he  resumed  his  Hetams 
former  position  of  pilot-major,  and  about  eighteen  i53i%n 
years  afterwards,  or  fifty-three  years  after  the  date  of  ^^^ 
his  first  commission  from  Henry  VII.,  he,  then  an  old  i^^'^^^ 
man.  returned  to  Bristol,  the  place  of  his  birth  in  1 549.  f/^^^y  " 

.  .  Bnitol. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  king  of 
Spain  for  consenting  to  the  departure  of  his  pilot- 
major,  he  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  event.  To 
England  the  services  of  a  man  of  Cabot's  skill  and 
knowledge  was  then  invaluable.  The  youth  whoEdwani 
had  then  just  ascended  the  English  throne  had  ibih-ibi 
already  given  such  evidence  of  capacity  as  to  excite 
the  attention  of  Europe,  and  anticipations  were 
imiversally  expressed  of  the  memorable  part  he  was 
destined  to  perform.  Edward  VI.  saw  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  services  of  Sebastian  Cabot. 
Naval  affairs  had  from  his  boyhood  seized  his  atten- 
tion as  a  sort  of  passion.  Even  when  a  child  "  he 
knew  all  the  harbours  and  ports  both  of  his  own 
dominions  and  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  how 
much  water  they  had,  and  what  was  the  way  of 
coming  into  them  :  and,  hence," ^  Charles  V.,  seeing 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  parting  with  Cabot, 
endeavoured  by  various  means,  though  without  avail, 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  Spain.* 

But  for  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  England 
Cabot  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  importance 
to   navigators,   and   endeavouring  to   improve    the 

'  Bumof  8  *  History  of  the  Reformation/  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
'  Strype's  *  Hifitorical  Memorials/  ii.  p.  190. 
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means  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  shape  their 
courses  with  greater  safety  and  certainty  across  the 
ocean.  Not  the  least  important  of  his  studies  was  the 
variation  of  the  compass;  if  not  the  first  he  was 
among  the  first  who  showed  the  extent  of  these 
variations  in  different  places,  and  who  attempted  to 
frame  a  theory  on  this  important  subject.  His 
earliest  transatlantic  voyage  had  carried  him  to  a 
quarter  where  the  variations  of  the  needle  are  most 
sudden  and  striking.  Nor  are  they  much  less  sudden 
in  tlie  La  Plata,  where,  from  Cabot's  long  residence, 
they  must  have  secured  his  deliberate  attention  and 
careful  consideration.  But,  in  the  absence  of  his 
*'maps  and  discourses,"  there  are  now  no  means 
extant  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  theory 
he  had  formed,  though  it  must  have  been  of  a 
practical  character,  as  the  seamen  brought  up  in 
his  school,  and  sailing  under  his  instructions,  were 
particularly  attentive  in  noting  the  variations  of  the 
needle.* 

Though  seeking  retirement,  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  were  of  too  varied  and  valuable  a  charac- 
ter to  be  allowed  any  lengthened  repose.  Frequently 
consulted,  and  his  advice  generally  adopted,  many 
adventures  owe  their  origin  to  his  genius ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  these,  which  arose  out  of  the 
then  prevailing  stagnation  of  trade,  is  especially 
worthy  of  note.  "Our  merchants,"  remarks 
Hakluyt,''  "  perceived  the  commodities  and  wares  of 
England  to  be  in  small  request  about  us  and  near 
unto  us,  and  that  their  merchandise,  which  strangers, 
in  the  time  and  memory  of  our  ancestors,  did  ear- 

>  Biddle's  *  Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot/  pp.  177-180.    *  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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nestly  seek  and  desire,  were  now  neglected  and  the 
price  thereof  abated,  although  they  be  carried  to 
their  own  parts/' 

Cabot,  having  been  consulted  as  to  the  best  mode  Cabot 
of  remedying  this  depressed  state  of  things,  recom-  aasociau 
mended,   after  a  conference  with  the  merchants  of  tS'the  " 
London,  "  that  three  ships  should  be  prepared  and  ^^^ 
furnished  out  for  the  search  and  discovery  of  the 
northern   part   of  the  world,  to  open   a  way   and 
passage  to  our  men  for  travel  to  new  and  unknown 
kingdoms."^ 

So  general  was  the  desire  to  secure  a  continuation 
of  Cabot's  services,  that,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  the  Letters  Patent  incorporating  the  association 
for  carrying  out  the  expedition  he  had  recommended 
declared  him  to  be  governor,  an  office  he  was  to 
enjoy  "  during  his  natural  life,  without  a  moving  or 
dismissing  from  the  same  room."  But  the  association 
had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Steel-yard,  the 
powerful  foreign  body  whose  monopoly  had  long 
exercised  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  English 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

For  the  interests,  therefore,  of  England,   and  to  known  8 
afford  a  fair  field  in  the  then  known  markets  of  the  chant  a 
world  to  her  merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  became  compftn 
necessary  to  break  down  the  monopoly  exercised  by 
the  Germans,  from  their  privileged  site  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,   and   the   ^*  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Company,"  with  Sebastian  Cabot  as  its  governor,  was 
made  the  instriunent  of  effecting  this  desirable  change. 
Edward  himself,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  abolish- 
ing the  foreign  monopoly,  seems,  by  the  records  in 

'  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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his  journals,^  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  the 
formation  and  progress  of  this  company  of  English 
traders,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast  influence  of 
the  Steel-yard,  to  have  afforded  to  his  merchants 
every  facility  in  his  power  for  the  despatch  of  the 
expedition  which  Cabot  had  recommended. 
patch  "  Strong  and  well-seasoned  planks  for  the  building 
aition  of  the  requisite  ships  were  provided,*'  and  to  guard 
A^ii-  against  the  worms,  "  which  many  times  pearceth  and 
^^^*  eateth  through  the  strongest  oak,"  it  was  resolved 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  though  sheathing  had 
been  used  for  some  years  previously  in  Spain,  "  to 
cover  a  piece  of  the  keel  of  the  shippes  with  thinne 
sheets  of  lead."^  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  "a  most 
valiant  gentleman  and  well  borne,"  and  highly  re- 
commended for  his  "  skill  in  the  services  of  war,"  ^ 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  requisite  qualities,  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  no  slight  recommendation  that 
he  should  be  of  **tall  and  commanding  stature." 
Richard  Chancellor,  the  second  in  command,  with 
the  title  of  Pilot-Major,  is  described  as  a  man  of 
highly-cultivated  intellect  and  refined  manners,  com- 
bined with  great  shrewdness  and  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  withal  a  skilful  and  intrepid  seaman. 

Following  the  example  of  Portugal  when  she  sent 
forth  Vasco  de  Grama,  and  of  Spain  when  Columbus 
was  first  despatched  on  his  famous  voyage,  Edward 
had  letters  of  safe  conduct  prepared  for  his  expedition 
of  discovery  to  the  North,  which  were  written  in  the 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  tongues,  and  addressed 

>  Biirnet*s  *  History  of  the  Kefonnation/.vol.  ii.,from  the  Cotton  MSS. 
*  Hakliiyt,  toI.  i  p.  243.  "  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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to  kings,  princes^  and  foreign  potentates  and  states/ 
By  these  addresses  the  people  of  strange  nations  were 
to  be  propitiated  and  enlightened  as  to  the  advan- 
tages they  would  derive  from  friendly  intercourse  with 
England.  But  all  the  instructions  for  the  govern-  instmc- 
ment  of  the  expedition,  which  have  been  justly  hS^  °' 
regarded  as  models,  and  as  reflecting  the  highest  |^^{^ 
credit  on  his  sagacity,  good  sense,  and  comprehensive  ^'^cabot 
knowledge,  were  prepared  by  Cabot  himself;  they 
contain  thirty-two  voluminous  articles.  After  the 
regulations  to  enforce  discipline  and  obedience,  it  is 
therein  required  that  *'  all  courses  in  navigation  are 
to  be  set  and  kept  up  by  the  advice  of  the  captain, 
pilot-major,  masters,  and  masters'  mates,  with  the 
assents  of  the  counsailers  and  the  most  number  of 
them,  and  in  voyces  uniformely  agreeing  in  one  to 
prevaile,  and  take  place,  so  that  the  Captaine-generall 
shall  in  all  counsailes  and  assemblies  have  a  double 
voyce."  A  log-book  is  ordered  to  be  kept  contain- 
ing the  courses  steered  and  the  observations  on 
the  winds,  weather,  and  tides :  the  daily  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  noon,  and  the  position  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  attention  to  these  matters  being  carefully 
and  specially  enjoined.  The  captain  is  also  required 
to  record  the  "  names  of  the  people  of  every  island, 
with  the  commodities  and  incommodities  of  the  same, 
their  natures,  qualities,  and  dispositions,  the  site  of 
the  same,  and  what  things  they  are  most  desirous  of, 
and  what  commodities  they  will  most  willingly  part 
with,  and  what  mettals  they  have  in  hils,  mountains, 
streames,  or  rivers,  in  or  under  the  earth." 

*  Strype's  'Memorials,'  toI.  ii  p.  76.     The  Ck)ronation  Medal  of 
Edward  VI.  gives  his  titles  in  Greek,  Liatin,  and  Hebrew. 
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But  beyond  these  special  and  minute  instructions 
for  the  navigation  of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  discovery 
of  new  branches  of  commerce  or  sources  of  mineral 
wealth,  the  most  rigid  attention  is  enjoined  to  the 
moral  and  reUgious  duties  of  the  crews,  so  "  that  no 
blaspheming  of  God,  or  detestable  swearing  be  used  in 
any  ship,  nor  communication  of  ribaldrie,  filthy  tales, 
or  ungodly  talke  to  be  suflFred  in  the  company  of  any 
ship,neither  dicing,  carding,  tabling,  nor  other  devilish 
games  to  be  frequented,  whereby  ensueth  not  only 
po vertie  to  the  players,  but  also  strife,  variance,  brawl- 
ing, fighting,  and  oftentimes  murther,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  parties,  and  provoking  of  God's  most 
just  wi'athe  and  sworde  of  vengeance.  These,  and  all 
such  like  pestilences,  and  contagions  of  vices,  and  sinnes 
to  be  eschewed,  and  the  offenders  once  monished  and 
not  reforming,  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
captaine  and  master,  as  appertaineth."  It  is  like- 
wise ordered  "  that  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
with  other  common  services  appointed  by  the  King's 
Majestic,  and  lawes  of  this  realme,  to  be  reade  and 
saide  in  every  ship  daily  by  the  minister  in  the 
Admirall,  and  the  marchant  or  some  other  person 
learned,  in  other  ships,  and  the  Bible  or  paraphrases 
to  be  read  devoutly  and  Christianly  to  God's  honour, 
and  for  his  grace  to  be  obtained  and  had  by  humble 
and  heartie  praier  of  the  navigants  accordingly." 

Indeed,  the  whole  document  is  full  of  admirable 
advice  and  of  the  soundest  principles,  as  valuable  to 
the  success  of  the  commercial  adventure  as  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  comfort  of  every  person  engaged  in  the 
expedition.^ 

Hakluyt,  toI.  i.  pp.  226-229. 
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Descending  to  minute  details,  the  cook  or  steward 
is  required  to  give  weekly,  or  oftener  if  desired  by 
their  superiors,  an  exact  account  of  the  victuals,  such 
as  "  flesh,  fish,  biscuit,  meat,  bread,"  as  also  of  "  beer, 
wine,  oil,  or  vinegar,"  with  any  other  things  under 
his  charge.  Incompetent  officers  and  incapable 
seamen  are  to  be  discharged,  whenever  a  suitable 
opportunity  occurs  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Economy 
is  strictly  enjoined,  and  cleanliness  in  the  cook's 
room  rigidly  enforced.  The  best  clothes  of  the 
sailors  are  only  to  be  used  when  mustered  in 
good  array  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the 
voyage.  Various  instructions  are  given  for  the 
security  of  health  and  general  good  management 
of  the  crew,  and  the  sailors  are  warned  against 
people  who  "  can  swim  in  the  sea  in  havens,  naked, 
armed  with  bows  and  shafts,  who  are  desirous  to 
seize  the  bodies  of  the  sailors,  which  they  covet  for 
meat." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1553,  the  squadron  dropped  Departuro 
down  the  river  Thames  to  Greenwich,  and  its  depar- 1553  *^' 
ture  is  thus  quaintly  described  : — 

"  The  greater  shippes  are  towed  downe  with  boates 
and  oares,  and  the  mariners  being  all  apparelled  in 
watchet  or  skie-coloured  cloth,  rowed  amaine  and 
made  way  with  diligence.  And  being  come  neere  to 
Greenwich  (where  the  court  then  lay),  presently  upon 
the  newes  thereof,  the  courtiers  came  running  out, 
and  the  common  people  flocked  together,  standing 
very  thicke  upon  the  shoare :  the  Privie  Counsel,  they 
lookt  out  at  the  windowes  of  the  court,  and  the  rest 
ranne  up  to  the  toppe  of  the  towers ;  the  shippes 
hereupon  discharge  their  ordinance,  and  shoot  off 
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their  pieces  after  the  manner  of  warre  and  of  the  sea, 
insomuch  that  the  toppes  of  the  hilles  sounded  there- 
with, the  valleys  and  the  waters  gave  an  eccho,  and 
the  mariners  they  shouted  in  such  sort  that  the  side 
rang  again  with  the  noyse  thereof.  One  stood  in  the 
poope  of  the  ship,  and  by  his  gesture  bids  farewell  to 
his  friendes  in  the  best  manner  hee  could,  another 
walkes  upon  the  hatches,  another  climbes  the  shrowds, 
another  stands  upon  the  maine  yard,  and  another  in 
the  top  of  the  shippe.  To  be  short,  it  was  a  very 
triumph  (after  a  sort)  in  all  respects  to  the  beholders. 
But  (alas)  the  good  King  Edward  (in  respect  of 
whom  principally  all  this  was  prepared)  hee  only  by 
reason  of  his  sicknesse  was  absent  from  this  shewe, 
and  not  long  after  the  separation  of  these  ships,  the 
lamentable  and  most  sorrowful  accident  of  his  death 
followed."* 

Amidst  these  great  rejoicings,  mingled  with  many 
lamentations    and   numerous  misgivings,   this  cele- 
brated expedition  took  its  departure  from  the  Thames, 
After   leaving  Harwich  the   ships  had   favourable 
winds,  but,  anticipating  severe  weather  as  they  pro- 
ceeded  northwards,   arrangements  were  made  that 
in  the  event  of  separation,  they  were  to  rendezvous 
at  the  Castle  of  Wardhouse  in  Norway.    Their  anti- 
rcat       cipations  were  soon  realised.     Violent  storms  arose. 
^iTution  The  ships,  though  superior  to  most  of  the  vessels  of 
j**^^*^       the  period,  were  ill  adapted  to  contend  against  the 
angry  gales  of  the  Northern  Ocean.     Sir  Henry,  with 
two  of  the  ships,  having  been  separated  from  the  one 
under  the  command  of  Richard  Chancellor,  failed  to 

*  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  who  calls  tho  place  "tho  Ward-house/* 
probably  a  small  fort  or  goard-honso. 
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make  the  contemplated  progress  to  the  eastward,  and 
wintered  in  Lapland.     But  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
proved  far  more  severe  than  had  been  anticipated. 
After  terrible  sufferings,  he  and  the  whole  of  the  crews  Death  of 
of  the  two  ships  perished,  through  cold,  famine,  and  loughby.' 
disease,  amidst  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  pilot-major.  Chancellor,  was  more  fortunate. 
He  reached  the  "  Wardhouse  "  with  his  ship  in  safety, 
and  having  remained  there  several  days,  resolved  to 
proceed,  notwithstanding  the  disheartening  represen- 
tations which  were  made  to  him.  Passing  through 
unknown  seas,  he  at  last  reached  the  Bay  of  St. 
Nicholas,  where  he  anchored,  and  afterwards  landed 
at  a  castle  on  the  beach  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  town  of  Archangel  has  since  been  built.  The 
natives,  *' being  amazed  with  the  strange  greatnesse 
of  the  shippe  (for  in  those-  parts  before  they  had 
never  seen  the  like),  beganne  presently  to  avoyde 
and  to  flee ;"  but  Chancellor,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  "looked  pleasantly  upon  them,  com-|j^^^." 
forting  them  by  signs  and  gestures,"^  and  by<^^^°^- 
numerous  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  he  soon 
secured  their  confidence  and  friendship.  Having 
gained  in  time  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
language,  this  remarkable  seaman  made  a  long  tour 
through  a  portion  of  the  interior,  visiting  Moscow, 
where  he  was  well  received.  Here  he  opened  the 
first  commercial  intercourse  between  Russia  and 
England,  which  soon  proved  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

Though   his  task  must  have  been   of  the  most 
arduous   character,  he  seems   to  have  performed  it 

>  Hakluyt,  toI.  i.  p.  246! 
VOL.    II.  O 
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with  SO  much  skill  and  judgment  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  readily  entered  into  his   plans   for   pro- 
moting commercial  intercourse  between  England  and 
Russia,  and  despatched  with  him  an  ambassador  to 
negotiate  treaties  on  the  most  liberal  bases,  at  the 
same  time  granting  to  the  "  Association  of  Merchant 
Adventurers "   and    "  their    successors    for    ever " 
HisHiiii)-    special   privileges.      Chancellor,    however,   did   not 
iioathat    live  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours  and  receive  the 
*  **  '^  *     rewards    and    honours  to   which    he   was   so   well 
entitled.     On  his  return  to  England,  his  ship  was 
dashed  to  pieces  during  a  furious  gale  at  Pitsligo,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  his  praiseworthy  and 
successful  exertions  to  save  the  life  oi   the  Russian 
ambassador,   he   unfortunately  lost   his    own.^     But 
mourning  is  only  for  a  season.     The  lamentations  on 
the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  especially  on 
Chancellor,  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  rejoicing 
Arrival  in  wliich  soou  aftcrwards  welcomed  the  Russian  ambas- 
the  first     sador  to  the  city  of  London.    On  the  27th  February, 
nmbflw"     1557,  he  was   met   twelve   miles  from  the  City  by 
Vvh!\r}'}7.  "  fourscore   merchants    with    chaines   of  gold   and 
goodly  apparell,"  with  their  retinue  of  servants  and 
*' horses  and  geldings "  more  gaudily  adorned  than 
themselves,  and  on  reaching  the  boundaries  of  the  City, 
the  ''  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  by  all  the  aldermen, 
received  him,  accompanied  by  Viscount  Montague 
and    other  members  of   the    court  of    the  Queenes 
Majestic,  together  with  a  great  number  of  merchants 
and  notable  personages  riding  before,  and  a  large 
troupe  of  servants  and  apprentices  following." 

»  Chancellor   was   droTj^ned,  according   to  Hakhiyt,  Nov.  7,   1556 
(vol.  ii.  p.  2K6). 
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So  great,  indeed,  we  are  told,  were  the  crowds  of 
people  that  lined  his  path  that  the  ambassador  had 
much  difficulty  in  reaching  his  lodging  "  inFantchurch 
Streete,"  where  he  was  provided  with  every  luxury 
befitting  his  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the 
embassy  on  which  he  had  come,  till  he  finally  left 
London  on  the  3rd  of  May  following/ 

Nor,  indeed,  were  the  attentions  shown  to  thisHiart'o 
first  Russian  envoy  bestowed  in  vain.  Before  he  set 
out  homewards,  in  "  the  noble  shippe  the  Primrose^^ 
a  valuable  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  i  ommc 
Russia,  which  continued  in  force  almost  until  our 
own  day,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  people  of 
both  countries,  but  especially  of  the  English. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  now  to  look  back  to  the  Early 
early  history  of  that  trade  and  the  mode  whereby  it  oonduc 
was  conducted,  nor  is  it  either  uninteresting  or  un-  U^^^ 
instructive.      The  correspondence  between  the  C!om-  ^"««^ 
pany  and  its  agents  in  Russia  furnishes  ample  means 
for  showing  how  it   was  conducted,  and   provides, 
probably,    tlie    earliest    specimens    extant    of    the 
.English  mode  of  conducting  business  with   foreign 
countries,  and  of  the  care  and  precision  with  which 
it  was  carried  on.     Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the 
Company's  letter  of  instructions  and  bill  of  parcels,^ 
containing  as  it  does  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
all  that  was   necessary    for   the   guidance   of  their 
agents. 

To  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  The 
more  especially  to  its  first  governor,  Sebastian  Cabot,  confen 
England    is   deeply  indebted.      They  were    among  ilLrch 
the  earliest  traders  who  gave  an  impetus  to  her  over-  ^^^^ 

»  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  pp.  286,  287.  «  Appendix  No.  2.  ^^5 
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sea  commerce,  aiming  as  they  did  to  make  England 
a  depot  for  foreign  produce,  and  her  ships  the  carriers 
by  sea  for  the  merchants  of  other  nations  as  well  as 
their  own.  "  For  we  must  take  care,"  remarks  the 
Company  in  one  of  those  letters  to  its  agents,  **  to 
utter  good  quantitie  of  wares,  especially  the  commodi- 
ties of  our  realme,  although  we  afford  a  good  peny- 
worth  to  the  intent  to  make  others  that  have  traded 
thither,  wearie,  and  so  to  bring  ourselves  and  com- 
modities in  estimation,  and  likewise  to  procure  and 
have  the  chiefe  commodities  of  that  country  in  our 
hands  as  waxe  and  such  others,  tliat  other  nations  may 
he  served  by  tis  and  at  our  hands  J'  ^ 

It  was  by  these  means  that  England  obtained  her 
mercantile  pre-eminence,  achieving  her  maritime 
superiority  by  such  methods  rather  than  by  any 
complicated  scheme  of  legislative  enactments,  and  in 
this  she  was  assuredly  far  more  indebted  to  the  dis- 
coveries and  wise  policy  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  than  to 
the  so-called  *'  celebrated  Navigation  Laws  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  Barrow  in 
his  history  frankly  owns  that  Cabot's  knowledge  and 
experience,  combined  with  his  zeal  and  penetration, 
were  the  means,  not  only  of  extending  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  England,  but  of  keeping  alive  the  ^*  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  even  in  his  lifetime  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  the  most  happy 
results  for  the  nation";'*  and  Campbell  observes 
"  that  with  equal  justice  it  may  be  said  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  that  he  was  the  author  of  our  maritime 
strength,  and  opened  the  way  to  those  improvements 

'  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

■^  Barrow's  *  Chronological  History,'  &c.,  p.  36. 
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which   have  rendered   us  so  great,  so  eminent,  so 
flourishing  a  people."^ 

But  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  besides  leading 
the  way  to  and  developing  the  trade  with  Russia, 
were  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  whale 
fishery  of  Spitzbergen,  and  in  the  equally  great,  if 
not  more  important,  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. Nor  were  their  efforts  confined  to  dis- 
coveries of  new  sources  of  wealth  at  sea,  for,  besides 
their  extensive  commercial  operations  with  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  where  they  had  established  various 
agencies,  they  entered  into  trading  relations  with 
Persia.  Writing  to  one  of  these  agents,  they  remark, 
"We  have  further  hope  of  some  good  trade  to  be 
found  out  by  Master  Anthonie  Jenkinson,  by  reason 
we  do  perceive  by  your  letters,  that  raw  silk  is  as 
plentiful  in  Persia  as  flax  is  in  Russia,  besides  other 
commodities  that  may  come  from  thence."* 

The  untimely  death  of  Edward  VI.  (6  July,  1553), 
while  it  operated  as  a  severe  check  on  the  advancing 
commercial  prosperity  of  England,  was  no  less  in- 
auspicious to  the  fortunes  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  who 
had  given  to  it  the  first  great  impulse.  The  gene- 
rosity of  the  youthful  monarch,  his  ingenuous  and 
enterprising  spirit,  and  his  fondness  for  maritime 
affairs,  offer  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  sullen  bigotry 
of  Mary,^  Without  one  spark  of  feeling  for  the  com-  The  st 
mercial  interests  of  the  people  whom  she  had  been  chanta 

portiall 
*  Campbeirs  'Lives  of  the  Admirals.'  restore 

»  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  J?  tt^ei: 

'  Among  the  first  acts  of  Elizabeth,  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  ^^^^^ 

was  to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  "  To 

the  right  mightie   and  right  victorious  Prince,  the  Great  Sophie, 

Emperor  of  the  Persians,  Medes,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  jxjople  on  this  side 

and  beyond  the  river  of  Tigris.** 
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called  to  goveru,  or  one  thought  about  their  happi- 
ness, she  deputed  all  such  matters  to  her  husband, 
who  reduced  Cabot's  pension  one  half,  and  materially 
b<)tio«c:j  curtailed  the  influence  he  so  long  possessed,  it  may  be 
th  tiic  with  some  gain  to  his  own  peace  of  mind  in  his  now 
declining  years,  though  to  England's  loss.  Foreign 
traders  with  England  had  now  their  former  special 
privileges  partially  restored,  while  the  Steel- Yard 
merchants,  bringing  the  influence  of  Germany  to 
bear  upon  Philip  IL,  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  Act  passed  by  Edward  VI.  They 
were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  these  changes  in 
their  favour,  for  "  at  an  assembly  of  the  Houses  at 
Lubeck,  an  Edict  was  ptiblished  against  all  English- 
men, forbidding  all  trade  or  commerce  with  them."* 

From  this  time  Cabot  sank  into  comparative  in- 
significance. Sixty-one  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  his  first  commission  from  Henry  VII. ;  he 
was  now  a  very  old  man,  and  the  powers  of  nature, 
fast  failing  through  age,  were  still  more  rapidly  ex- 
hausted by  the  usage  he  received  from  the  court. 
ii  (lie^  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  nor  has 
vanced  any  rccord  been  left  where  he  was  buried.  He  who, 
with  Christopher  Columbus,  had  presented  a  new 
world  to  his  sovereign,  died  like  him  neglected,  if  not 
despised,  and  at  last  so  thoroughly  unknown,  that 
England  cannot  point  to  the  spot  of  earth  where  rests 
all  that  was  mortal  of  one  of  her  best  and  bravest 
seamen.^ 

'  Treaties  of  Commerce,  by  Wbeelcr,  ed.  of  1601,  p.  97. 

-  The  last  public  appearance  recorded  of  Cabot  was  his  dining  on 
lK>ard  the  pimiace  Stathri/l,  Capt.  W.  Burroughs,  at  Gravesend,  on 
April  27,  1556.  But  he  is  known  to  have  been  alive  on  May  27, 1567, 
when  Philip  of  Spain  compelled  him  to  resign  his  pension.    It  further 
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appears  that  Eden  (see  liis  'Taianenis'  in  the  King^s  Library,  British 
Mosemn)  was  present  at  his  death ;  but  he  has  not  noted  either  the 
place  or  date  thereof. — J.  P.  Nicholls,  '  Life  of  Cabot,'  p.  186,  Ijond. 
18j9.  One  of  the  most  eminent  early  members  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers'  company  was  Sir  Andrew  Judde^  the  founder  of  Tonbridgo 
School^  whoso  name  appears  as  the  owner  of  two  ships  despatched  to 
Bussia  in  1577,  one  of  them  being  commanded  by  Anthony  Jenkinson, 
who  went  on  the  first  embassy  from  England  to  Persia.  Judde  in 
early  life  had  been  to  Guinea,  and  had  brought  back  some  gold  dust 
for  Edward  VI.,  as  is  recorded  on  his  monument  in  St  Helen's  Church, 
Bishopsgate.  Hakluyt  thus  describes  an  elephant's  head  which  he  saw 
in  his  house.  "  This  head  divers  have  seen  in  the  house  of  the  worthy 
merchant  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  where  also  I  saw  it  and  beheld  it,  not 
only  with  my  bodily  eyes,  but  more  with  the  eyes  of  my  mind  and 
spirit  considering  by  the  worke,  the  cunning  and  the  wisdomo  of  the 
work  maistcr."  Judde  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1550-1,  and  took  an  active 
part  against  Wyatt  in  his  rebellion.— Rivington, '  Histy.  of  Tonbridge 
School,'  4to.,  1869,  j).  10. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Henry  VIIL  resolves  to  establish  a  permanent  Royal  Navy— Derives 
his  first  supply  of  men  from  English  fishermen— Royal  fleet  equipped 
and  despatched  from  Portsmouth — Its  first  engagement — Increase  of 
the  French  fleets — Extraordinary  exertions  of  the  English  to  meet 
the  emergency— The  rapidity  with  ,which  they  supphed  men  and 
vessels — Outfit  of  the  ships— The  Qreat  Harry — Number  and  strength 
of  the  fleet  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  28  Jan.,  1547— The  Qreai 
Michael— Trade  monopolies— Mode  of  conducting  business— Mistaken 
laws — The  Bridport  petition — Chartered  companies— Prices  regulated 
by  law,  and  employment  provided— The  petition  of  the  weavers — 
State  of  the  currency,  a.d.  1549— Its  depreciation— CJorruption  of  the 
government— Recommendation  of  W.  Lane  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  who  acts 
ui)on  it,  A  D.  1551,  August — The  corruption  of  the  council  extends 
to  the  merchants— Accession  of  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1558— War  with 
Spain— Temporary  peace  with  France,  soon  followed  by  another  war 
—Demand  for  letters  of  marque— Number  of  the  royal  fleet,  a.d. 
1559— The  desperate  character  of  the  privateers — Conduct  of  the 
Spaniards — Daring  exploits  and  cruelty  of  Lord  Thomas  Cobham, 
and  of  other  privateers  or  marauders — Piratical  cruises  of  the  mayor 
of  Dover— Prompt  retaliation  of  the  king  of  Spain — Reply  of  Eliza* 
beth— Elizabeth  attempts  to  suppress  piracy,  29th  Sept.,  1564 — 
Her  efforts  fail,  but  are  renewed  with  increased  vigour,  though  in 
vain— Oi)ening  of  the  African  slave  trade — Character  of  its  promoters 
—John  Hawkins'  daring  expedition— Fresh  expeditions  sanctioned 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors- Cartel  and  Hawkins — They  differ 
and  separate,  1565 — Hawkins  reaches  the  West  Indies  with  four 
hundred  slaves,  whom  he  sells  to  much  advantage,  and  sails  for 
England — Fresh  expeditions,  1556 — They  extend  their  operations, 
1568— The  third  expedition  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  departs,  October 
1567,  and  secures  extraordinary  gains— Attacked  by  a  Spanish  fleet 
and  severely  injured — Reaches  England  in  distress — Prevails  on  the 
Queen  to  make  reprisals  —  Questionable  conduct  of  Elizabeth  — 
Vigorous  action  of  the  Spanish  ambassador — Prompt  retaliation — 
— Injury  to  English  trade  less  than  might  be  supposed — Hatred 
of  the  Catholics — Increase  of  the  privateers,  1570— Their  desperate 
acts,  1572. 

Beyond  the  encouragement  afforded  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  tlie  development  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  his 
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own  people,  England   is   mainly  indebted  to   that  Henry 
monarch  for  her  first  organised  Royal  Navy.    Though  aoivei  to 
her  merchants'  ships   had  hitherto  been   her  chief  wjnnanei 
means  of  defence  from  foreign   invasion,  and  had  ^^ 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  her  naval  engage- 
ments, they  were  frequently  dangerous  instruments 
during  periods  of  peace.     Commissioned  in  war  **  to 
buru,  plunder,  and  destroy,"  they  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  following  similar  avocations  on  their 
own  account  when  peace  had  been  restored     The 
patriot  of  to-day  too  often  became  the  pirate  of  to- 
morrow. 

In  his  attempts,  however  vain,  to  suppress  the 
lawless  acts  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  to  clear 
the  English  Channel  of  foreign  buccaneers,  Henry, 
soon  after  his  accession,  saw  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  standing  royal  navy.  Among  his  many  and 
varied  abilities,  he  was  his  own  engineer,  and  with 
workmanlike  understanding,  he  likewise  planned 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  shipbuilding,  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  the  construction  of  the  hulls,  and 
in  plans  for  rigging  and  sailing.  The  few  ships  the  Derives 
government  then  possessed  had  fallen  into  decay,  supply  o 
and  a  royal  cruiser  carrying  the  flag  of  England  was  EngiiX 
rarely  seen  in  the  Channel.  Ample  materials,  how-  ^'*^'™®' 
ever,  to  man  a  fleet  were  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
numbers  of  her  own  fishermen,  and  especially  from 
among  those  employed  in  Iceland,  which,  before 
the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  had  become  the 
chief  rendezvous  for  these  hardy  men.  Taught  by 
necessity  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  they, 
in  following  their  usual  peaceful  employments,  were 
always  armed.  Yet,  though  a  fleet  worthy  of  the  name 
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WHS  built  and  equipped,  the  process,  from  the  want 
of  the  requifiite  funds,  was  necessarily  tedious,  and 
the  first  result  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  between  Charles  and 
Francis  had  broken  out.  PVench  and  Flemish  cruisers 
captured  prizes,  or  fought  battles,  in  the  mouths  of 
English  rivers  or  under  the  windows  of  English  towns, 
and  both  belligerents  too  frequently  made  what  they 
deemed  lawful  prey  of  the  ships  of  England.  Even 
when  the  courts  of  Brussels  arid  Paris  were  making 
professions  of  good- will,  the  cruisers  of  both  govern- 
ments openly  seized  English  traders,  and  Henry  had 
for  a  time  to  submit,  and  to  leave  those  of  his 
subjects  who  resided  on  the  coasts  to  such  inadequate) 
defences  as  they  could  themselves  provide.  So 
daring  were  the  acts  of  these  piratical  cruisers  that 
two  French  ships  attempted  even  to  cut  out  two 
merchantmen  from  the  harbour  of  Dartmouth,  and 
only  failed  in  this  exploit  through  the  bravery  of 
the  mayor  and  inhabitants  of  that  town,  who  at- 
tacked them  with  their  boats ;  nay,  more,  the  rival 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  did  not  scruple  to  test 
their  strength  in  deadly  combat  in  the  harbour  of 
Falmouth,^  and  not  unfrequently  placed,  at  other 
times,  embargoes  on  vessels  entering  the  Thames. 

The  London  merchants  declared  that,  although  the 
country  was  nominally  at  peace,  their  ships  could 
not  venture  out  of  port;  but  every  remonstrance, 
though  made  in  no  measured  terms  at  the  courts  of 
Paris  and  Brussels,  and  received  with  courtesy  and 
verbal  apologies,  was  practically  ineffectual  in  sup- 
])i'essing  these  wanton  depredations.     Unfortunately, 

'  Fronde  K  *  History  of  Eugland/  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 
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at  this  juncture,  Henry  could  not  afford  to  declare 
war,  as  his  exchequer  was  very  poorly  famished; 
but  the  country  itself  had  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  be 
unable  to  defend  its  own  coasts  and  its  own  traders. 
Sufficient   money  having,  through   the   aid   of  the  Ruyai  uec 
London  merchants,  been  at  last  found  for  their  im-  Sa  d^ 
mediate  purposes,  a  small   but  admirably  equipped  f^^^^ 
fleet  was  silently  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  secrecy  ^^^, 

•^  .  .  mouth. 

being  observed  as  far  as  possible,  in   the  hope   of 
taking  the  offenders  by  surprise.     Sweeping  out  into 
the  Channel,  this  fleet  soon  fell  across  four  French 
ships  of  war  which  had  been   plundering    English 
merchant  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount's  Bay,  and 
closing  against  heavy  odds,  sunk  one  of  them  and  lu  first 
drove  the  other  three  from  the  coast.*      The  timem^t** 
had,  indeed,  amved  when   it  became   essential   to 
the  independence  of  England  that  a  fleet  sufficient 
to  command   the    Channel   should  be   permanently 
maintained.     France,  having  resolved  on  open  war, 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  humiliate  her  old  and 
inveterate  rival.     One  hundred  and  fifty  of  her  ships  lucrcaaeo 
of  war  and  twenty-five  swift  galleys  had  assembled  ac€U. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  ready  to  convoy  transports 
with  sixty  thousand  troops  on  board ;  the  intention 
being  to  occupy  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  prelude  to  a 
further  attack  on  Portsmouth,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  small  English  fleet  collecting  at  Spithead. 

To  meet  this  imposing  force  Henry  VIII.,  warmly  Kxtr..oi- 
backed  by  his  people,  made  extraordinary  exertions.  ei^!rtii^iij, 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  English  soldiers,  J^^^^'j^^,^  ^ 
with    a    few    German    contingents,    supported    his  meet  tue 
efforts;   but  there  were  only  sixty  available  ships  ofgoncy. 

^  Froude's  'Hibtory  of  England/  vol  iii.  p.  250,  et  seq. 
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till  sorts,  though  of  these  several  were  larger  than 
any  of  the  French.  The  requisite  number  was, 
however,  soon  supplied.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  England  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  in  which  her  people  were  not  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifices  to  provide  a  fleet  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  shores,  or  to  redress  their  wrongs ; 
and  now  the  fact  that  France  was  attempting  to  rival 
England  on  her  own  element,  at  once  supplied  all 
The  that  was  wanting.  But  on  this,  as  on  many  previous 
with  occasions,  the  royal  squadron,  that  is  the  ships 
UieyBup.  actually  the  property  of  the  Crown,  formed  only  a 
phed  men  ^^q\\  p^j.^  ^f  i]^q  naval  Strength  of  the  country.  So 
vessels,  thoroughly,  however,  did  the  English  people  throw 
themselves  into  the  scale,  that  they  relinquished  in 
numerous  cases  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  though 
the  Iceland  and  Irish  fishing  fleets  were  about  to 
sail,  nearly  all  the  fishermen  who  had  previously 
been  employed  in  these  vessels  entered  for  the  navy, 
their  wives  and  daughters  taking  their  places,  and 
keeping  up  the  necessary  supply  of  fish  for  the 
markets,  though  frequently  driven  into  harbour  by 
the  French  cruisers.^  Numerous  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  belonging  to  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Falmouth, 
Fowey,  Truro,  Dittisham,  Totnes,  Poole,  Rye, 
Bristol,  and  other  places,  which,  during  the  winter, 
had  been  cruising  as  privateers,  joined  the  royal 
fleet,  under  the  Admiral  at  Spithead,  the  two  services 
absorbing  the  whole  of  the  effective  male  inhabitants 
of  the  seaports,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  hands, 
distributed  over  one  hundred  sail  of  fighting  vessels 
of  one  sort  and  another.     Some  of  the  best  families 
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in  England  sought  employment  in  this  fleet,  and  in 
the  long  muster  roll  there  will  be  found,  either 
in  command  of  the  King's  ships  or  of  privateers 
equipped  by  themselves,  names  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  famous  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
On  the  first  occasion  when  England  possessed  an 
organised  navy,  we  find  a  Russell,  a  Berkeley,  a 
Clinton,  a  Seymour,  a  Dudley,  a  Willoughby,  a 
Chichester,  and  a  St.  Clair  proudly  rejoicing  to 
occupy  their  places  as  leaders. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  narrate  the  desperate 
actions  which  ensued  on  the  waters  of  the  Solent, 
the  chief  scene  of  the  struggle,  or  how,  after  terrible 
slaughter  and  numerous  engagements,  the  French 
were  repulsed.  It  is  rather  our  object  to  ascertain, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  of  what  nature  were  the  vessels 
of  which  the  fleets  were  composed. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  details  with  respect  to  English 
ships;  indeed  it  was  only  when  in  his  reign  the 
royal  navy  became  a  regular  and  permanent  branch 
of  the  government  service,  that  any  careful  record  Outfit  of 
was  kept  of  the  fittings  of  vessels  so  employed.  ®®"^** 
Happily  one  of  these  accounts  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Cottonian  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
this  document  derives  further  elucidation  from 
another  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  collection,  ex- 
plaining, as  this  does,  many  antiquated  or  obsolete 
words  in  the  former.  In  Appendix  (3)  will  be 
found  the  substance  of  the  *  Inventory  of  the 
Great  Barke/  which  is  the  oldest  account  extant  of 
the  details  of  an  English  ship ;  but  whatever  anti- 
quaries may  have  written  about  this  *  Great  Barque,' 
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slie  appears  to  have  been  simply  a  large  merchant 
ship  of  the  period,  wliich  on  the  sixth  day  of  October, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(a.d.  1531),  was  viewed  or  inspected  by  Christopher 
Morris,  a  government  officer,  for  the  purpose  of 
l)eing  employed  in  the  public  service. 
The  The  largest  and  most  important  vessel  built  at 

i/arnj,  this  pcriod  in  England  appears  to  have  been  King 
Henry's  Harry  Grace  a  Dieu^  Two  representations 
of  this  ship  are  extant,  one  in  the  Pepysian  Library 
in  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  another  in  an 
original  picture  of  Hans  Holbein,  published  by  Allen 
in  1756.^  The  drawings  however  diflfer  so  widely 
that  it  is  probable  they  refer  to  different  vessels. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  high  forecastle,  an 
extra  range  of  cabins  on  her  poop,  and  her  extra- 
ordinary rig,  she  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships  of  much  later  times.  All 
accounts  agree  in  describing  the  Harry  Grace  d  Dieu 
as  the  largest  English  man-of-war  up  to  the  period 
of  her  construction ;  but  Henry  VIII.  had  also 
previously  built  a  vessel  called  the  Regent^  of  one 
thousand  tons,  to  carry  a  crew  of  eight  hundred  men, 

^  Macphereon  states  that  the  name  of  the  Great  Harry  was  first  given 
to  the  Lion,  a  Scotch  ship  belonging  to  Andrew  Barton,  which  was 
taken  by  Lord  Edward  Howard  in  1511  (vol.  ii.  p.  39). 

-  Mr.  Spedding,  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  has 
given  this  plate  (reduced)  as  the  tiUe-page  of  his  second  volume ;  and 
in  editing  Lord  Bacon's  paper  entitled  •  The  History  of  the  Winds/ 
has  suggested  that  Bacon,  when  speaking  of  a  ship  "  of  1200  tons," 
must  have  had  in  his  mind  either  tliis  ship  or  the  Prince  Boyal, 
wliich  was  built  in  1610  by  Phineas  Pett  of  Enmaanuel  College, 
Cambridge  (vol.  v.  p.  79).  The  whole  of  Bacon's  short  treatise,  and 
Ills  details  about  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  of  large  ships,  is  most 
interesting.  See  also  Appendix  No.  4 :  *  Furniture  of  the  Harry  Grace 
a  Dittt,'  Pepys'  Library,  Cambridge. 
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a  ship,  !iowever,  eurpaased  by  a  French  one,  the 
Cordilier,  which  carried  one  thousand  one  hundred 
men.  The  Hairy  Grace  ii  Dieu  was  destroyed  by 
fire  when  lying  at  Woolwich  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1563. 

On  the  deatli  of  Henry  VIII.  an  account  was 
taken  of  everything  appertaining  to  the  navy  of 
Enghind,  and  in  the '  Archseologia '  will  be  found  the 


names  of  all  the  Royal  "shippes,  galleys,  pynnasses, 
and  row-bargea,  with  their  tonnage,  number  of 
soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners." '  In  this  official 
inventory,  taken  by  a  commission  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  the  Great  Harry  appears  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  is  there  recorded  as  being  of  one 
'  Appendix,  No.  4,  5. 
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thousand  tons ;  if,  however,  the  calculation  had  been 
made  on  the  mode  of  admeasurement  usual  in 
England  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
and  known  as  the  old  measurement  (O.M.),  her 
capacity  must  have  been  considerably  greater. 
Besides  this  great  ship,  twelve  others  of  the  royal 
navy  are  mentioned  of  from  one  hundred  and  forty 
to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  fourteen  galleys  of 
from  sixty  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  five 
pynnasses  of  from  fifteen  to  eighty-five  tons,  and 
eleven  row-barges,  each  of  twenty  tons,  stationed 
at  Portsmouth.  In  the  arsenal  at  Deptford  Stronde 
there  were  six  vessels,  the  largest  being  four  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  while  four  other  vessels  of  from 
twenty  to  four  hundred  tons  were  stationed  in 
Scotland.  The  crews  of  these  vessels  when  fully 
manned  consisted  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  soldiers,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
gunners,  and  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  seamen.  According  to  a  return  printed  by  the 
navy-office  in  1791,  the  gross  measurement  of  the 
fleets  belonging  to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five  tons,  which  shows  that  the  average 
size  of  the  vessels  then  belonging  to  the  royal  navy, 
including  the  Great  Harry,  was  under  two  hundred 
and  forty  tons  each.  On  the  following  page  will  be 
found  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  galliases,  called 
the  Galley  Subtilk,  selected  from  among  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  curious  contemporary  water-colour  drawings 
by  Anthony  Anthony  of  Henry  VIII.'s  vessels,  pre- 
served in  the  MSS.  department  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  Great      But  the  Scottish   pcoplc   prcvious   to   this   time, 
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jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  independent  action 
in  the  matter  of  ship-building,  constructed  under 
James  IV.  a  vessel  of  even  larger  dimensions  than 
the  Great  Harry  of  England.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
gives  a  circumstantial  description  of  her,  received 
from  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largs,  the  quarter- 
master, and  from  Robert  Bartyne  her  master-skipper.* 
''In  1512,"  he  says,  "the  King  of  Scotland,  King 
James  I  v., rigged  a  great  ship  called  the  Great  Michael^ 
\v  hich  was  the  greatest  ship  and  of  the  most  strength 
that  ever  sailed  in  England  or  France ;  for  this  ship 
was  of  so  great  stature,  and  took  so  much  timber, 
that,  except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the  woods  of 
Fife,  which  was  oak  wood,  besides  all  timber  that 
was  gotten  out  of  Norway ;  for  she  was  so  strong, 
and  of  so  great  length  and  breadth,  to  wit,  she  was 
twelve  score  (240)  feet  of  length  and  thirty-six  feet 
by  two  within  her  sides.  All  the  wrights  of  Scotland, 
and  many  other  strangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
the  king's  commandment,  who  wrought  very  busily 
upon  her ;  but  it  was  a  year  and  a  day  ere  she  was 
complete.  This  great  ship  cumbered  Scotland  to  get 
her  to  the  sea.  From  the  time  that  she  was  afloat, 
and  her  masts  and  sails  complete,  with  ropes  and 
ancores  effiering  thereto,  she  was  counted  to  the 
king  to  be  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  expences, 
besides  her  artillery,  which  was  very  costly  to  the 
king,  and  besides  all  the  rest  of  her  furniture.^  She 
had  three  hundred  mariners  to  sail  her ;  she  had  six 
score   gunners    to    use    her    artillery,   and    had    a 

*  See  also  Macpherson,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

2  30,000/.  Scots,  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  coins, 
was  equivalent  to  about  60,000/.  present  value. 
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thousand  men  of  war,  besides  her  captains,  skippers, 
and  quartermasters."  The  historian  says  further, 
"  if  any  man  believe  that  this  description  of  the 
ship  is  not  of  verity  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pass 
to  the  gate  of  Tillibarden,  and  there  before  the  same 
ye  will  see  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Great 
Michael  planted  with  hawthorn  by  the  wright  that 
helped  to  make  her."  This  circumstantial  account 
shows  that  she  was  deemed  a  marvellous  effort  of 
naval  architecture.  "  This  schip  lay  still  in  the  road, 
and  the  king  tuik  great  plesour  everie  day  to  cum 
down  and  sie  huir,  and  would  dyne  and  sup  in  her 
sundrie  tymes,  and  be  showing  his  Lordes  his  ordour 
and  munitioun."^ 

The  commerce  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Trade  m 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  immediate  successor  had  been  "°^  *^" 
almost  wholly  monopolised  by  the  two  very  powerful 
corporations  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
But  the  association  of  German  merchants  having 
become  unpopular,  a  large  portion  of  their  trade  soon 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Merchant 
Adventurers."  To  this  influential  fraternity  English 
merchants  were  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small 
fine  ;  the  government  of  the  day,  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  requirements  of  trade  and  navigation,  having 
hitherto  divided  the  commerce  so  far  as  practicable 
between  these  two  companies,  attempting  at  the 
same  time  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
rights  by  charters.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  interests  of  the 
English  merchants  greatly  predominated,  and  when 
a  committee  which  had  been  specially  appointed  to 

^  The  Great  Miehatl  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  king  of  Franca 
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inquire  discovered  that  the  Steel- Yard  traders,  though 
exempted  from  the  alien  duties,  had  largely  defrauded 
the  revenue  by  giving  rights  of  denizenship  to 
foreigners,  the  Crown  deprived  them  of  many  of 
their  most  valuable  privileges,  and  practically  revoked 
their  charter. 
«odo  of  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  foreigners  should  have  so 
ng  busu  long  held  in  their  hands  the  largest  share  of  the  mari- 
'^^*  time  commerce  of  England,  though  when  Henry  VIII. 
ascended  the  throne  there  were  no  reliable  accounts 
of  its  extent.  A  sort  of  haphazard  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business  was  then  the  rule  of  her  merchants,  who 
had  then  no  means  of  early  and  accurate  information 
of  what  their  foreign  competitors  were  doing,  or  of 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  merchandise  they  them- 
selves required ;  moreover,  their  commercial  laws 
were  so  ill  defined  and  so  liable  to  uncertain  and  ex- 
traordinary changes  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  upon  them.  Hence  it  was  that  Henry  en- 
deavoured to  give  consistency  to  his  legislative 
measures,  though  even  these  (as  might  have  been 
Niistflkou  expected)  were  in  most  instances  far  from  perfect ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  attempted  to  regulate  the 
price  of  labour,  and  to  determine  by  law  what 
sum  each  employer  should  pay  to  the  labourers 
and  others  they  employed.^      No  doubt  there  was 

^  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wheat,  which  has  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  radiated 
the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  averaged  about  seven  shillings 
the  quarter;  sometimes,  however,  reaching  twenty  shillings,  and  at 
other  times  sinking  as  low  as  eighteenpence  the  quarter.  When  the 
price  was  above  the  average,  importation  was  allowed  (3  Edw.  IV.  ch.  2); 
when  below,  exportation  to  foreign  markets  might  be  made  (10  Hen. 
VI.  ch.  1).  By  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  the  price  of  beef  and  pork  was 
fixed  at  one  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  mutton  at  three  farthings.    Pat 
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more  pretence  for  such  a  system  where,  as  in  most 
parts  of  England,  there  were  still  large  ranges 
of  common  and  unenclosed  forest  land  on  which 
the  labourer  might  feed  a  cow,  where  his  pigs, 
ducks,  and  geese  might  range,  and  where  he  could 
obtain  his  fuel  without  charge.  Moreover,  in 
those  days  labour  was  not,  as  now,  a  marketable 
commodity,  it  being  then  a  recognised  principle  of 
law  to  apportion  out,  so  far  as  seemed  possible,  the 
rights  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  to  de- 
termine the  price  of  such  labour,  not  according  to 
the  demand,  but  according  to  the  presumed  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Naturally  in  such  attempts  to  regulate  prices,  The 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  ministers  committed  many^^^ 
ludicrous  as  well  as  palpable  mistakes,  and  admitted 
the  justice  of  demands  equally  indefensible.  For 
instance,  when  the  bailiflFs  and  burgesses  of  Bridport 
presented,  in  1529,  a  petition  to  Parliament,  stating 
that  the  inhabitants  of  their  town  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  time  immemorial  to  manufacture  the 
greater  portion  of  the  large  cables,  etc.,  required  for 
the  royal  navy  and  for  merchant  shipping,  by  which 


oxen  realised  twentynsiz  shillings  each,  fiat  wethers  three  shillings 
and  fourpence,  and  fat  lambs  twelvepenoe  a  piece.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  beer  sold  for  one  penny  a  gallon,  while  table-beer  could  be  had 
for  half  that  price.  Spanish  and  Fortngaese  wines  were  sold  at  a 
shilling  the  gallon,  but  French  and  German  sold  for  eightcenpence. 
These  were  the  highest  prices  which  could  be  obtained  by  the  law, 
which  in  those  days  regulated  aU  such  matters ;  and  if  any  fault  was 
disooyered  in  either  the  quality  or  the  quantity,  the  dealers  were 
punished  by  fine  equivalent  to  four  times  the  value  of  the  wine  which 
had  been  sold  (28  Hen.  VIIL  ch.  14).  These  prices  would  appear 
ridiculously  low  were  it  not  that,  owing  to  the  subsequent  increase  of 
the  value  of  money,  a  penny  then  would  purchase  as  much  wine  or 
beer  as  a  shilling  would  now. 
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their  town  was  "right  well  maintained,"  asserting 
turtlier  that  "  evil  disposed  persons "  resident  in  the 
vicinity  had  begun  to  do  similar  work  to  the  injury 
of  their  town,  an  Act  of  Parliament  ordered  that 
all  hemp  grown  within  five  miles  of  the  town  of 
Bridport  should  be  sold  only  in  that  town,  and  that 
no  person  within  the  same  distance  from  that  highly 
favoured  seaport  should  manufacture  any  hempen 
goods  under  pain  of  forfeiting  what  they  had  manu- 
factured !  The  first  principles  of  sound  political 
economy  being  then  unknown,  class  interests,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  were  protected  either  by  the 
help  of  favoured  corporations,  under  royal  charters, 
or  by  special  enactments/ 
Chartered  Of  tlicse  somc  Still  survivc  to  remind  us  of  a  period 
in  the  history  of  England  when  the  favoured  few 
had  means  placed  at  their  disposal  of  accumulating 
wealth  denied  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
Although  most  of  these  charters  are  now  objects  of 
no  value  except  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries, 
others  remain  vesting  their  possessors  with  a  power 
which,  if  ever  it  did,  can  no  longer  render  any 
public  service.  For  centuries  the  vast  organisation 
of  these  companies  penetrated  the  entire  trading  life 
of  England.  Laws  were  framed  to  protect  them  in 
all  their  operations,  and  to  provide  that  no  person 
should  supply  articles  he  had  not  been  educated  to 
manufacture,  nor  any  manufacturer  be  permitted  to 
sell  what  he  had  produced  on  the  best  terms  he  could 
obtain  :  the  Legislature  also  decided  for  him  the  price 
at  which  each  article  was  to  be  sold. 

In  London,  a  control  council  in  communication  with 

*  Macphcrson,  ii.  p.  70. 
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the  Council  and  the  Crown  *  attempted  to  regulate  Prices 
every  branch  of  trade.  Its  duty  was  to  determine  byTaw, 
prices  and  fix  wages,  so  that  each  might  be  kept  in 
harmony  with  the  acts  of  the  Legislature ;  to  arrange 
the  conditions  of  apprenticeship,  and  discuss  all  minor 
details.  In  company  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other 
civic  dignitaries,  its  members  inspected  the  shops  and 
stores  of  the  respective  traders,  and  received  and 
examined  into  their  complaints.  In  connection  with 
the  municipal  authorities  of  London  there  were  local 
councils  in  nearly  every  provincial  town  who  fulfilled 
similar  duties,  reporting  to  the  control  body  or  the 
Privy  Council  such  matters  as  were  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament.  When  these  representations  had  been 
duly  considered,  the  necessary  statutes  were  passed 
and  forwarded  through  the  chancellor  to  the  mayors 
of  the  various  towns  and  cities.  By  these  arrange- 
ments no  person  was  allowed  to  commence  any 
description  of  trade  or  manufacture  till  he  had  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship,  and  had  proved  himself 
competent  to  exercise  his  craft  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  authorities.  But  the  care  of  the  Legislature  was  and  em- 
not  extended  solely  to  able-bodied  adults ;  attempts  provSed 
were  made  to  compel  every  child  to  be  brought 
up  to  some  special  business  or  calling.^  Such  a 
principle  may  have  been  plausible  in  theory,  but  it 
broke  down  in  practice ;  the  Legislature,  however, 
insisted  that  the  mayors  in  towns  and  the  magistrates 
in  counties  should  find  means  to  apprentice  every 
child  to  agriculture,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
drawn  to  "  dishonest  courses,"  whenever  the  parents 

^  Froude's  '  History  of  England/  vol.  i.  p.  62,  etc. 
*  27  Henry  VIII.  cap.  25,  and  Macpherson  ii.  p.  85. 
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were  unable  to  pay  the  fees  for  apprenticeship   in 
other  trades. 

Althougli  it  may  now  be  a  matter  of  surprifie  that 
such  laws  remained  so  long  in  force,  we  find  even 
in  our  own  time  considerable  sections  of  the  com- 
munity who  would  if  they  could  ^  have  all  legislation 
adapted  to  suit  their  own  wants,  like  the  ropemakers 
of  Bridport,  or  the  weavers  of  the  whole  realm,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,^  induced  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  an  Act  containing  the  following  extra- 
he  peti-  ordinary  provisions  :  "  Foreasmuch  as  the  weavers 
a  verb,  of  tliis  rcalm,  have,  as  well  at  this  present  parliament 
as  at  divers  other  times,  complained  that  the  rich  and 
wealthy  clothiers  do  in  many  ways  oppress  them, 
some  by  setting  up  and  keeping  in  their  houses 
divers  looms,  and  keeping  and  maintaining  them  by 
journeymen  and  persons  unskilful,  to  the  decay  of  a 
gieat  number  of  artificers  which  were  brought  up  in 
the  said  science  of  weaving  with  their  families  and 
their  households ;  some  by  engrossing  of  looms  into 
their  hands  and  possession  and  letting  them  out  at 
such  unreasonable  rents  as  the  poor  artificers  are  not 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  much  less  to  maintain 
their  wives,  families,  and  children ;  some  also  by 
giving  much  less  wages  and  hire  for  weaving  and 
workmanship  than  in  times  past  they  did,  whereby 
they  are  enforced  utterly  to  forsake  their  art  and 
occupation  wherein  they  have  been  brought  up.  It 
is,  therefore,  for  remedy  of  the  premises,  and  for 
the  avoiding  of  a  great  number  of  inconveniences 

^  The  spirit  of  the  "  Trades  Unions  "  of  the  present  day  is  almost  as 
exclusive  as  anything  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
^  2  &  3  of  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  11. 
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which  may  grow  if  in  time  it  be  not  foreseen, 
ordained  and  enacted  by  authority  of  this  present 
parliament,  that  no  person  using  the  feat  or  mystery 
of  cloth-making  and  dwelling  out  of  a  city,  borough, 
market  town  or  corporate  town,  shall  keep  or  retain 
or  have  in  his  or  their  houses  or  possession,  any  more 
than  one  woolen  loom  at  a  time,  nor  shall  by  any 
means,  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  or  take  any 
manner  of  profit,  gain  or  commodity,  by  letting  or 
selling  any  loom  or  any  house  wherein  any  loom  is 
or  shall  be  used  or  occupied,  which  shall  be  together 
by  him  set  or  let,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every 
week  that  any  person  shall  do  the  contrary  to  the 
tenor  and  true  meaning  hereof,  twenty  shillings."^ 

In  this  unwise  Act,  the  spirit  of  which  still  prevails 
among  many  of  the  working  classes  of  England,  and 
still  forms  in  many  other  coimtries  the  basis  of  com- 
mercial legislation,  another  clause  provided  that 
weavers  who  lived  in  towns  might  have  two  looms  but 
no  more,  so  that  as  many  persons  as  possible  might  be 
employed  in  their  own  houses,  and,  without  the  aid 
of  capitalists,  earn  and  obtain  their  own  independent 
living — thus  treating  capital  and  labour  as  not 
merely  distinct  interests,  but  as  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  currency  was  then  ss  it  is  now,  a  question  on  state  of 
which  a  multiplicity  of  opinions  were  entertained ;  nncy^^A. 
but  the  coins  of  the  realm  were  in  those  days  tarn-  ^^^^' 
pered  with  by  the  State  to  an  extent  suflScient  to 
afford  even  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  our  own 
time  an  excuse  for  attempting  to  mulct  the  sovereign 
of  one   per  cent,  of  its  gold  to  cover  the   cost   of 

*  Macpherson  (under  a.d.  1544)  notices  a  similar  case  on  the  part  of 
the  makers  of  coverlets  at  York  (ii.  p.  92). 
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coinage  and  provide  a  seigniorage  for  the  Crown, 
itsdepre-  In  1549  a  pound  weight  of  silver  was  coined  into 
71.  4s.j  out  of  which  the  Crown  retained  41.  for 
seigniorage  and  cost  of  minting,  paying  the  mer- 
chant only  3/.  4:8.  for  his  silver.^  Of  course  the 
prices  of  all  articles  rose  to  the  level  of  the  metallic 
value  of  the  current  coin,  and  that,  too,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  numerous  statutes  passed  to  regulate  prices, 
and  in  defiance  of  proclamations  forbidding  sales 
except  on  conditions  specified  by  law.  Indeed,  coins 
of  the  realm  became  mere  tokens,  and  though  con- 
venient enough  for  the  people  at  home,  were  of  no 
value  abroad  beyond  that  of  the  amount  of  pure 
metal  they  might  happen  to  contain ;  hence  ex- 
changes with  foreign  countries  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  intelligible.  The  measure  of  corn  worth 
formerly,  on  an  average,  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
sold  in  1551  for  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and 
rose  to  thirty  shillings  in  the  following  year. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  were  in  those  days 
men  high  in  authority  who  reaped  pecuniary  advan- 
tages from  the  debasement  of  the  currency.  Indeed 
those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  who  had  provided 
funds  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  adopted  the 
following  extraordinary  if  not  nefarious  means  of 
repaying  themselves.  They  addressed  a  warrant  to 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  setting  forth  that  "  Whereas 
our  well-beloved  councillor.  Sir  William  Herbert,  in 
suppressing  the  rebels  had  not  only  spent  the  great 
part  of  his  plate  and  substance,  but  also  had  borrowed 

^  Harleian  MSS.  660.  Seo  bIbo,  for  debasement  of  the  currency  in 
the  later  years  of  Henry  Vm.,  Hawkins' '  Silver  Coins  of  England.' 
Lond.,  1841. 
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for  the  same  purpose  great  sums  of  money  for  which 
he  remained  indebted,"  and  requesting  that  the 
officers  of  the  Mint  might  receive  at  his  hands  two 
thousand  pounds  weight  in  bullion  in  fine  silver,  the 
said  bullion  to  be  coined  and  printed  into  money  Compiioi 
current  according  to  the  established  standard,  thefanuncnt 
money  so  made  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Sir 
William  Herbert,  with  all  such  profits  as  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  the  Crown  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  the  coining.*  By  this  transaction 
Sir  William  realised  a  profit  of  6710/.,  and  as  similar 
privileges  were  extended  to  the  remaining  Lords  of 
the  Council,  and  other  favoured  persons  about  court, 
more  than  150,000/.  worth  of  base  silver  coins  were 
thus  thrown  at  once  upon  the  market,  producing,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  numerous  commercial 
complications  and  disasters.  By  such  means  as  these 
monarchs,  as  well  as  councillors,  at  that  period  of 
English  history  paid  their  debts.  Edward  VI. 
records  in  his  journal^  that  Yorke,  the  Master  of  the 
Mint,  by  a  process  easily  enough  understood  by  men 
of  business,  but  unintelligible  as  described  by  his 
Majesty,  had  undertaken  to  pay  all  his  debts,  amountr 
ing  to  something  more  than  120,000/.,  and  to  remain 
accountable  for  the  overplus.  The  description  ofB«»m- 
this  process  will  be  found  at  length  in  a  letter  of  w.  Lan 
from  William  Lane,  merchant  of  London,  to  Sircecii' 
William  Cecil,  wherein,  too,  its  evils  are  exposed, 
with  much  excellent  advice  for  his  guidance  in  the 
future.^ 

Although  Sir  William  appears  to  have  consigned  who  »cu 
to  the  official  pigeon-hole  this   thoroughly  sensible  "l^iUi, 

.     «,   ,,,   August. 
»  Froude,  Harleian  Mi^S.  660.       »  Burnet.       »  MS.  Domestic,  Ed.  VI. 
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document,  the  common  sense  of  the  London  mer- 
chant in  time  produced  its  eflFect  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
the  Council  had  no  course  left  but  to  accept  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Lane  and  of  other  merchants  of  the  City. 
However  oppressive  upon  the  people  at  large,  there 
was  no  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  or  of 
meeting  the  suflferings  which  the  issue  of  base  money 
had  created,  but  by  the  desperate  remedy  of  pro- 
claiming that  all  the  holders  of  coin  must  rest  satis- 
fied with  receiving  in  exchange  for  it  the  value  of 
the  pure  silver  it  contained.  This  loss,  however, 
would  have  been  so  serious  to  many  persons,  the 
silver  coin  consisting  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of 
alloy,  that  the  Council  did  not  venture  at  first  to  do 
more  than  order  that  the  shilling  in  future  was  to  pass 
for  ninepence,  and  the  groat  for  threepence,  a  pro- 
clamation which  did  not  remedy  the  evil.  Every 
holder  of  coin  felt  that  the  second  fall  must  follow 
sooner  or  later,  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  certainty,  the 
Council  ordered  a  fresh  issue  of  80,000/.  worth  of 
silver  coins,  of  which  no  less  than  two-thirds  was 
alloy,  and,  in  a  fortnight  afterwards,  a  further  issue 
of  40,000/.  in  coins  of  which  three-quarters  was 
alloy.*  The  falling  process  once  begun  had  to  be 
completed,  and  the  second  proclamation,  which 
appeared  within  two  months  of  the  first,  ordered  that 
the  shilling  should  pass  for  no  more  than  sixpence, 
nor  the  groat  for  more  than  twopence ! !  Proceed- 
ings such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  seriously  aflFect 
every  branch  of  the  national  commerce. 

English   cloth   had   hitherto   borne   the   palm   in 

*  Froudo,  vol.  v.  p.  349. 
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the  markets  of  Europe.     Genoese  and  Venetian  ship-  The  cor- 

^  ^     ruption  of 

owners  had  bought  the  woollens  of  England  as  tht- Council 
cargoes  for  tlieir  vessels  in  preference  to  all  other  the  mer- 
similar  manufactures.  Portuguese  ships  sailed  with  ^ 
them  from  the  Thames  for  the  Brazils,  Peru,  and  the 
Indies,  East  and  West.  The  Germans  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Magyars  on  the  Danube,  were  clothed  in 
English  broadcloth.  But  the  spirit  of  deception 
which  had  pervaded  the  Council  in  the  debasement  of 
its  coin  extended  to  the  merchants,  and  the  guilds 
became  powerless  because  their  members  were 
corrupt.  Huge  bales  of  English  goods  lay  unsold 
on  the  wharves  at  Antwerp,  because  they  were 
"  fraudulent  in  weight,  make,  and  size."  Such  was 
the  state  of  commercial  affairs  in  England  when 
Edward  VL  closed  his  reign,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
sale  of  the  crown  lands,  and  other  property,  that  the 
government  was  enabled  to  remedy  the  many  evils 
which  a  debased  currency  had  created. 

Nor  did  commercial  affairs  improve  when  Mary 
ascended  the  throne.      Though  her  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain  may  have  given  English  merchants 
an  increased  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
and  South  America,  that  unfortunate  union  became 
the  source  of  so  much  trouble,  that  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  England  decreased  during  the  five  years  of 
her  reign,  and,  when  Elizabeth  succeeded  her  sister,  AcceMion 
was  even  more  depressed  than  it  had  been  at  the  beth,  a.i>. 
death  of  Edward.     The  events  that  followed  did  not  ^" 
tend  to  improve  it.     The  war  with  Spain,  the  im- War  with 
mediate  result  of  her  accession,  if  it  developed  the   ^'"' 
energy  and  daring  of  English   seamen,  and  opened 
wider   and   richer    fields   for   buccaneering,   almost 
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annihilated  for   a  time  the   now  limited  legitimate 
commerce  of  England. 
Temporary      Having  broken  oflf  all  political   connection  with 
Francis     Spain,  and  havmg  reserved  only  such   commercial 
and   maritime   intercourse   as   it   was   necessary   to 
maintain  between  the  two  countries,  Elizabeth  found 
it  desirable   to   make  a   hasty,  though  honourable, 
peace  with  France,  more  especially  as  that  country 
had  meditated  the  annexation  of  Scotland.     But  the 
soon  foi-    death  of  Francis  II.,  king  of  France,  husband  of  the 
an^thcr^   uufortuuate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  changed  the  face 
of  affairs,  and  the  return  of  this  princess  to  Scotland 
created  new  and   harassing   complications.     France 
after  his  death  was  torn  by  civil  and  religious  wars, 
and  Elizabeth  finding  it  necessary  for  her  own  se- 
curity to  support  the  Protestants  in  that  country,  a 
war   again   ensued,  which  in  this  instance  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  created  immense  excitement^ 
especially  among  the  maritime  population  of  England. 
Religious  sentiments,   in    the   case   of  a   misunder- 
standing with  Spain,  blended  with  the  love  of  pecu- 
Demand    uiary  gain,  had  raised,  as  in  the  war  of  the  Crusades, 
o^marque.  *^®  pcoplc  to  a  statc  of  spcculativc  fury  against  their 
hereditary  enemies  far  more  bitter  and  far  stronger 
than  had  ever  happened  before.     And  when  it  be- 
came known  that  one  Clarke,  an  English  shipowner, 
with  only  three  vessels,  had  in  a  cruise  of  six  weeks 
captured  and   carried   into  Newhaven   as  prizes  no 
less  than  eighteen  vessels,  whose  cargoes  were  valued 
at  50,000/.,  applications  to  the  Queen  for  letters  of 
marque  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Number  of      Such  appHcatious  were  granted  with  little  discrimi- 
flj^t^^      nation,  a  conduct  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

A.  p.  1559. 
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that  when  England  found  herself  actually  at  war 
with  the  then  second  power  in  the  world,  the  whole 
of  her  naval  force  in  commission  consisted  of  only 
seven  coast-guard  vessels,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  eight  brigs  and 
schooners,  which,  had  been  purchased  from  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  fitted  with  guns.  Besides  these 
she  had  in  harbour  and  fit  for  service  only  twenty- 
three  vessels  of  war,  one  of  them  measuring  eight 
hundred  tons,  and  nearly  new ;  the  others,  which  had 
seen  service,  consisting  of  one  vessel  of  seven  hundred 
tons,  together  with  some  of  from  six  hundred  to 
two  hundred  tons,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fleet 
being  sloops,  or  similar  small  craft.  These  were  all 
that  were  left  of  the  royal  fleet  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  created.  Poverty-stricken  through  the  impolitic 
measures  adopted  by  Edward  VI.  and  his  improvident 
coimcil,  and  by  the  contentions  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  England,  for  the  time  finding  her- 
self unable  to  create  or  maintain  a  fleet  of  her  own 
which  could  cope  with  the  navy  of  France,  much  less 
with  that  of  Spain,  had,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure 
to  depend  on  the  privateers  whom  she  licensed.  The 
Knowing  the  weakness  of  the  government  whom  character 
they  professed  to  serve,  and  the  importance  attached  p^vftteere. 
to  their  services,  the  owners  of  these  vessels  felt  no 
hesitation  in  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  their  licence, 
whenever  they  could  with  impunity  increase  their 
own  wealth.  The  rich  merchantmen  of  Spain  and 
Flanders,  although  there  had  been  no  formal  de- 
claration of  war,  became  the  objects  of  their  prey,  and 
were  much  more  eagerly  sought  after  than  the  poor 
coasters  of  Brittany.     Under  the  pretence  of  retali- 
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ation  for  suflFerings  inflicted  on  English  subjects  by 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  often  without  any  pro- 
fessions at  all,  English  merchants  and  English  gen- 
tlemen, whose  estates  lay  contiguous  to  the  sea  coast, 
or  on  the  creeks  and  navigable  rivers,  fitted  out  vessels 
as  traders,  under  vague  and  questionable  commissions, 
and  sent  them  forth,  heavily  armed,  to  plunder  on 
the  high  seas  whatever  ships,  including  not  unfre- 
(juently  those  of  their  own  countrymen,  they  might 
consider  worthy  of  their  prey. 

Indeed,  men  belonging  to  the  best  families  in  Eng- 
land then  became  lawless  rovers,  especially  as  one  of 
them.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  had  formed  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  private  sovereignty  among  the  Scilly 
Islands,  where,  as  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  there  were 
numerous  narrow  channels  aflfording  safe  and  con- 
venient rendezvous  for  any  desperate  cruiser,  who 
levied  war  on  his  own  account  whenever  he  thought 
the  government  neglected  its  duty,  or  whenever, 
by  a  fortunate  chance,  richly  laden  vessels  happened 
A  i>  1561.  to  cross  his  path.  The  annals  of  the  period*  fre- 
quently mention  traders  which  had  sailed  from  Ant- 
werp to  Cadiz,  never  having  reached  their  destina- 
tion ;  no  danger  of  the  sea  had  impeded  their  pro- 
gress, but,  when  hugging  the  land,  they  had  met  a 
mysterious  stranger,  who  had  ordered  them  to  heave- 
to,  and  deliver  their  cargo :  boats  from  the  nearest 
shore  in  league  with  the  cruiser,  were  frequently  in 
attendance,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  night,  carts 
and  waggons  were  ready  at  some  sheltered  nook  on 
the  beach  to  relieve  the  boats  of  their  loads,  and  to 
convey  bales  of  goods  or  tubs  of  spirits  to  the  con- 

'  Domestic  MSS.,  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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venient  cellars  of  the  country  squires.*  Sometimes  the 
unsuspecting  trader  was  pounced  upon  during  the 
course  of  the  night  by  a  lugger  full  of  armed  men, 
which  had  lain  in  wait  for  her,  hidden,  during  the  day, 
among  the  rocks  or  in  one  of  the  inlets  on  the  coast. 

No  doubt  the  Spaniards  had,  in  many  instances,  Conduct 
provoked  acts  of  piracy  by  rousing  a  spirit  of  revenge  SpaniardB. 
for  the  cruel  suflferings  Englishmen  had  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.    Thus  Dorothy  Seely, 
when  petitioning  the  Lords  of  Elizabeth's  Council  for  ^^- 1-*^- 
recovery  of  the  losses  and  sufiFerings  of  her  husband, 
who,  with  others  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  had  been 
thrown  into  a  Spanish  prison,  prays  that  she  and  '*  the 
friends  of  such  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  as  be  there 
imprisoned,  afflicted  and  tormented  against  all  reason, 
may  be  allowed  to  fit  out  certain  ships  for  the  sea  at 
their   own    proper  charges,   and    to    capture   such 
Inquisitors,  or  other  such  Papistical  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  as  they  can  take  by  sea  or  land,  and  to 
retain  them  in  prison  in  England  with  such  torment 
and  diet  as  Her  Majesty's  subjects  had  suflfered  in 
Spain.    ...  Or  that  it  may  please  Her  Majesty  to 
grant  unto  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishops  the  like  commission  in  all  points  for  foreign 
Papists,  as  the  Inquisition  has  in  Spain  for  the  Pro- 
testants, that  thereby  they  may  be   forced  not  to 
trouble  her  subjects  repairing  [to  Spain,  or  that  there 
may  be  hereupon  an  interchange    or  delivery  of 
prisoners."* 

^  An  organised  system  of  smuggling,  only  less  desperate  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  carried  ont,  preyailed  along  the  west  coast  of  Sussex 
in  1826-1831. 

'  Fronde,  vol.  viiL  chap.  xii.   To  this  petition  there  was  attached  the 

VOL.   II.  I 
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Daring  ex-  Not  the  Icast  daring  of  the  English  aristocratic 
crueUy^f  frecbooters  were  the  sons  of  Lord  Cobham  of  Cowling 
Th^aa  Castle.  Having  distinguished  themselves  during  their 
Cobiiam,  youth  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  they  had  grown  up  after 
the  type  of  their  boyhood,  lawless  Protestants,  half 
knight-errants  of  the  Reformation,  and  half  pirates 
roving  the  seas,  with  a  combined  spirit  of  revenge 
and  love  of  plunder.  Thomas  Cobham,  the  most 
intrepid  and  daring  of  the  sons,  was  one  of  many 
whom  Elizabeth  was,  for  some  time,  powerless  to 
suppress,  even  had  she  been  so  disposed.  Indeed,  he 
was  continually  at  war  on  his  own  account  with  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  wherever  he  could  combine  the 
service  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  with  pecuniary 
gain.  Although  in  his  case  there  may  have  been 
more  of  the  crusader  than  of  the  marauder,  he  had 
become  so  desperate  a  rover,  that  Elizabeth  was  at 
last  forced  to  proclaim  him  an  outlaw,  but  she  was 
evidently  not  anxious  about  his  capture.  Alike 
cruel   and  daring,  Cobham  had  resolved  not  to  be 


following  cnrioTUS  addition : — *'  Long  peace,  snoh  as  it  is  by  force  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition^  becometh  to  England  more  hnrtfal  than  open  war. 
It  is  the  secret  and  determined  policy  of  Spain  to  destroy  the  English 
fleets  and  pilots,  masters  and  sailors,  by  means  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  Spanish  king  pretends  that  he  dare  not  ofi^Bnd  the  Holy  Honse, 
while  it  is  said  in  England  we  may  not  proclaim  war  against  Spain  for 
the  revenge  of  a  few,  forgetting  that  a  good  war  may  end  all  these 
mischiefB.  Not  long  since,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  executed  sixty 
persons  of  St.  Malo  in  France  notwithstanding  an  entreaty  to  the  king 
of  Spain  to  stay  them.  Whereupon  the  Frenchmen  armed  and  manned 
forth  their  pinances,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  Spaniards,  and  took  a 
hundred  and  beheaded  them,  sending  the  Spanish  ships  to  the  shore 
with  the  heads,  leaving  in  each  ship  only  one  man  to  relate  the  cause 
of  the  revenge,  since  which  time  the  Spanish  Inquisition  has  never 
meddled  with  those  of  St.  Malo." 
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outdone  in  this  respect  by  the  Inquisitors  of 
Spain.  Froude  says  of  him  ^  that,  whilst  cruising  in 
the  Channel,  he  caught  sight  of  a  Spanish  ship,  which 
had  been  freighted  in  Flanders  for  Bilbao,  with  a 
cargo  valued  at  eighty  thousand  ducats,  and  forty 
prisoners  who  were  going  to  Spain  to  serve  in  the 
galleys,  and  that  he  chased  her  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  where  he  fired  into  her,  killed  the  captain's 
brother  and  a  number  of  his  men,  and,  boarding  her 
when  all  resistance  had  ceased,  sewed  up  the  captain 
himself  and  the  survivors  of  the  crew  in  their  own 
sails,  and  flung  them  overboard.  Having  scuttled 
the  ship,  Cobham  made  oflF  with  the  booty  to  his 
pirate's  den  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Though  English  hearts  had  often  been  broken  with 
the  news  of  brothers,  sons,  or  husbands  wasting  to 
skeletons  in  the  dungeons  of  Cadiz,  or  burning  to 
ashes  in  the  Plaza  at  Valladolid,  the  eighteen  drowned 
bodies,  with  the  mainsail  for  their  winding  sheet, 
which  were  washed  upon  the  Spanish  shores,  tended 
only  to  increase  the  horrors  and  to  magnify  the 
punishments  to  which  English  prisoners  in  Spain 
had  long  been  subjected.* 

'  Fronde,  vol.  viii.  p.  447. 

'  In  the  midst  of  such  terrible  outrages  it  is  surprising  how  peace 
with  Spain  was  so  long  maintained,  and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  strong  religious  feeling  which  then  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
among  the  people  of  both  countries,  that  their  governments,  even 
if  they  had  the  power  and  inclination,  do  not  seem  to  have  used 
sufficient  vigour  in  suppressing  their  individual  revenge  and  love  of 
plunder.  Nimierous  vessels  cleared  from  the  ports  of  England  and 
France  to  prey  upon  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  any  other  Papists  whom 
they  might  encounter ;  and  although  their  acts  were  not  formally  recog- 
nised by  Elizabeth,  the  officers  of  customs  were  not  restrained  from  sup- 
plying them  with  stores,  arms,  ammunition,  and,  indeed,  with  whatever 
they  required  for  their  lawless  exploits.  In  December  1562  one  of  these 

I  2 
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and  of  English  privateers,  however,  licensed  by  the  Crown, 

vlt^re  or  still  swarmed  in  the  Channel,  and  though  limited  by 
marauders.  ^I^gjj.  commissions  to  make  war  only  on  acknow- 
ledged enemies,  were  unwilling  to  be  restricted  to 
less  lucrative  game.  Flemings  and  Spaniards,  if 
laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  were  still  too  frequently 
the  objects  of  their  plunder,  under  the  pretext  that 
as  neutrals  they  had  articles  on  board  which  the 
government  of  England  held  to  be  contraband  of 
war. 
Piraticfii  Amouff  thcsc  lawlcss  rovers  were  to  be  found  the 
the  mayor  mayor  of  Dovcr,^  and  other  leading  inhabitants,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  the  capture,  in  a  few  months  of  the 
summer  of  1563,  of  from  six  to  seven  himdred 
French  prizes,  appear  to  have  plundered  many  neutral 
vessels,  sixty-one  of  which  were  Spanish,  for  the  most 
part  laden  with  very  valuable  cargoes.  Nor  were 
the  depredations  of  these  pirates  confined  to  the 
capture   of  neutrals.     Their  own  cotmtrymen  were 


piratical  rovers,  oommaaded  by  Jacques  le  Clerc,  caUed  by  the  Spaniards 
Pi^  de  P41o  ("  Timber  1^  "),  sailed  from  Havre,  and  captured  a  Portu- 
guese vessel  worth  forty  thousand  ducats,  as  well  as  a  Biscayan  ship 
laden  with  iron  and  wool,  and  afterwards  chased  another  "  Papist " 
ship  into  Falmouth,  where  he  fired  into  her  and  drove  her  on  shore. 
The  captain  of  the  Spaniard  appealed  for  protection  to  the  governor  of 
Pendennis,  but  the  governor  replied  that  the  privateer  was  properly 
commissioned,  and  that  without  special  orders  from  the  Queen  he 
could  not  interfere.  Pi6  de  P41o  then  took  possession  of  her  as  a  prize^ 
and  afterwards  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  Pendennis,  waiting  for 
further  good  fortune.  As  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  weather 
being  unsettled,  five  Portuguese  ships,  a  few  days  later,  were  driven 
in  for  shelter.  Ascertaining  the  insecurity  of  their  position,  they 
attempted  to  escape  to  sea  again,  but  Pi6  de  P41o  dashed  after  them 
and  seized  two  out  of  the  five,  which  he  brought  back  as  prizes. — 
Froude,  vol.  viii.  pp.  450, 461. 
^  Flanders  MSS.,  Rolls  House. 
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not  safe  from  their  rapacious  talons,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  rich  harvests  were  often  reaped  by  the 
plunder  of  the  small  English  vessels  employed  in  the 
valuable  trade  between  Antwerp  and  London.  In- 
deed, the  vessels  of  no  nation  were  safe ;  even  the 
fishermen  on  the  coast  became  occasionally  the  objects 
of  their  prey,  and  were  stripped  not  merely  of  their 
cargoes  of  herrings,  but  of  their  ropes  and  anchors, 
and  left  to  perish  of  hunger. 

Philip  of  Spain  could  now  no  longer  endure  the  Prompt  re- 
lawless  outrages  his  people  had  suflFered,  so  in  January  the  king 
1564  he  issued  a  sudden  order  for  the  arrest  of  every  iseir"' 
English  vessel  in  his  harbours,  with  their  crews  and 
owners.     Estimating  that  his  people  had  suflfered  by 
them  to  the  extent  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  ducats, 
he  seized  thirty  of  their  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  and  imprisoned  their  crews  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  this  loss,  at  the  same  time  excluding, 
by  a  general  order,  all  English  traders  from  the  ports 
of  the  Low  Countries.* 

"With  the  French  war  still  upon  her  hands  Eliza-  2^L?5u 
beth  was  obliged  to  endure  the  aflfront,  limiting 
her  remonstrance  to  a  request  that  the  innocent 
might  not  be  made  to  suflfer  for  the  guilty,  and,  while 
admitting  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times  and 
the  imperfectly  understood  views  of  international 
maritime  law,  wrong  might  have  been  done  to  his 
subjects,  she,  as  an  earnest  of  her  good  intentions, 
proposed  a  joint  commission  to  inquire  into  his 
claims.  At  the  same  time  she  prohibited  Flemish 
vessels  from  entering  her  ports,  and  instructed  her 
ambassador  to  say  to  Philip  that  whatever  injiiry 

>  Flanders  MSS.,  Bolls  House. 
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might  have  been  done  to  subjects  of  Spain,  she 
had  even  greater  grounds  for  complaint,  and  that 
until  her  ships  and  subjects  were  released,  and 
redress  afibrded  for  the  wrongs  they  had  sus- 
tained, she  prohibited  all  importations  of  Spanish 
merchandise. 

As  it  did  not  suit  Philip  any  more  than  Elizabeth 
to  go  to  war,  he  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
ambassador ;   the  English  ships,  and  those  of  their 
crews  who  had  survived  the  terrible  suflferings  of  a 
Spanish  prison,  were  released,  and  the  commissioners 
commenced  their  inquiry  at  Bruges.     But  although 
all  letters  of  marque  expired  on  the  declaration  of 
peace  with  France,  and  the  marauders  had  had  to  seek 
Elizabeth  in  many  cases  other  fields  for  their  depredations,  Eliza- 
tosuppress  beth,  in  this  instance  evidently  meaning  what  she 
29s7pt.,    wrote,  instructed  Sir.Peter  Carew,  then  at  Dartmouth, 
^^^*'        to  fit  out  an  expedition  with. speed  and  secresy,  and 
clear  the  seas  of  any  "pirates  and  rovers"  which 
might  still   haunt  the    coasts    of   Devonshire   and 
Cornwall,  or  who,  with  that  taste  for  a  lawless  life 
which   the    nature   of  these   commissions   had   en- 
gendered, lurked  in  the  western  rivers,  or  had  their 
rendezvous  among  the  numerous  creeks  on  the  shores 
of  Ireland. 

Elizabeth's  efforts  w^re,  however,  not  crowned  with 

success.     The  land-owners,  who  had  too  long  been 

in  league  with  the  pirates,  rendered  every  assistance 

to  defeat  Sir  Peter  Carew's  attempts  for  their  suppree- 

Her  efforts  g'^j^^     ^t  Berchavcn,  O'SuUivan  Bere  afforded  them 

the  protection  of  his  castle,  covering  their  vessels 
with  its  ordnance,  and  mustering  a  fleet  of  small 
craft  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  bid  defiance  to 
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the  Queen's  authority,\  thus  giving  fresh  courage  to 
the  pirates.  Fresh  outrages  were  consequently  com- 
mitted on  Spanish  commerce,  and  fresh  demands  made 
by  Philip  that  pirates  who  had  been  taken  and  con- 
victed should  in  no  case  be  pardoned,  that  the  Queen's 
oflBcers  in  the  western  harbours  should  no  longer 
allow  these  marauders  to  take  in  stores  or  to  frequent 
her  ports,  that  rewards  should  be  oflFered  for  their 
capture  and  conviction,  and  that  all  persons  on  shore 
who  aided  these  lawless  expeditions  should  be 
severely  pimished. 

In  reply  to  these  peremptory  demands  Elizabeth 
"  resolved  to  show  to  the  world  that  she  intended 
to  deal  honestly  in  that  matter."*  More  ships  of 
war  were  sent  to  sea  to  prosecute  the  search  with 
greater  vigour,  yet,  in  the  October  following,  a 
vessel  from  Flanders  to  Spain  laden  with  tapestry, 
clocks,  and  various  household  articles,  belonging  to 
Philip  himself,  was  intercepted  and  plundered.  So  but  are 
audacious  an  act  seems  to  have  excited  real  alarm  to  wiui 
Elizabeth  and  her  Council.  Orders  were  issued  toJ^^J^*^ 
make  strict  inquiry  along  the  coast  so  as  to  discover 
the  haunts  of  the  pirates,  with  a  view  to  their  imme- 
diate trial  and  conviction ;  harbour  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  all  vessels 
entering  or  leaving  places  within  their  jurisdiction ; 
rules  were  framed  for  the  detection  and  detention  of 
suspicious  vessels,  and  any  landed  proprietors  or  other 
persons  on  the  coasts  who  harboured  or  encouraged 
them  were  threatened  with  severe  pimishment.     But 

^  Sir  Peter  Garew  to  the  Council,  April  17,  1565,  MSS.  Domestic, 
Eliz.,  vol.  xzzvi. 
s  Gooncil  Register,  August  1565. 
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the  pirates  whom  the  law  had  sent  forth  as  privateers 
though  had  become  too  strong  for  the  law  itself.  Somehow 
m  vain.  ^^  other,  those  of  them  who  had  been  captured  were 
soon  free,  and  again  at  their  lawless  work ;  not  one 
was  hanged  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  worst 
that  befel  them  was  a  short-lived  alarm. 

Philip  fortunately  was  not  in  a  warlike  humour, 
and  Elizabeth's  excuses  that  she  coldd  do  no  more 
than  she  had  done  to  suppress  the  piratical  acts  of 
her  subjects  were  accepted  by  the  court  of  Spain. 
Moreover,  a  new  trade  had  arisen,  affording  employ- 
ment thoroughly  congenial  to  these  marauders.  The 
New  World,  not  long  discovered  in  the  West,  had 
been  suffering  so  severely  from  a  scarcity  of  labour, 
that  a  supply  from  other  countries  was  urgently 
Opening  demanded  by  the  colonists.  The  native  Indian, 
Afric^an  unaccustomed  to  domestic  life  or  to  regular  habits 
tJ^e.  of  industry,  would  not,  or  could  not,  be  taught  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  ways  of  civilised  man ; 
as  the  forest  supplied  everything  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  the  proud  lord  of  the  soil  would  not  subject 
himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  invaders,  while  he 
refused* to  accept  their  servitude.  Hence  it  was 
that  as  the  Europeans  advanced,  the  Indians  retired, 
red  men  decaying  as  the  white  men  increased ;  but 
the  English  pirates  soon  found  them  substitutes. 
On  the  shores  of  Western  Africa,  which  they  had 
frequented  in  quest  of  the  Spanish  merchant  vessels 
from  India,  men  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  nature  were 
to  be  found  basking  in  the  sunshine  in  harmless  idle- 
ness, and,  too  frequently,  in  a  state  little  better  than 
that  of  "  the  beasts  that  perish." 

Yast  in  number,  and  with  little  or  no  occupations, 
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they  offered  a  profitable  source  of  commerce  to 
such  persons  as  were  disposed  to  enter  upon  the 
jtraffic  of  human  beings,  and  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  forcibly  transport  the  superabundant  population 
of  Africa  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  for 
labour  in  the  Western  world. 

In  those  days,  when  the  transition  from  privateer- 
ing to  piracy  was  easy  of  aooomplishment,  the  pirate 
soon  became  a  practised  and  desperate  slaver.  There 
were  then  no  laws  to  prevent  this  inhuman  traffic. 
Indeed  the  nobler  Spaniards,  who  first  peopled  the 
tropical  portion  of  the  vast  American  continent  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  were  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
innocent  and  docile  children  of  Africa  might  be  found, 
if  kindly  treated,  servants  who  would  labour  without 
repugnance,  and  who,  while  replacing  the  native 
Indians,  would  materially  improve  their  own  then 
wretched  condition.  The  Spanish  settlers  therefore 
encouraged  the  exchange,  and,  as  emigrants  from 
other  nations  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  newly 
discovered  West,  the  demand  for  African  labour 
soon  became  enormous. 

When  the  freebooters  of  England  found  it  either 
necessary  or  expedient  to  seek  elsewhere  other 
opportunities  for  their  lawless  and  plundering 
propensities,  no  employment  could  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  their  habits  than  that  of  a  slave  trade 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thus  a  commerce,  which,  if  character 
it  had  been  conducted  from  the  first  by  honest  men,  promoters. 
on  a  well-defined  system  of  immigration,  miglit  have 
proved  of  immense  benefit  to  every  one  connected 
with  it,  became,  in  the  hands  of  worthless  adventurers, 
one  of  the  most  depraved  and  demoralising  recorded 
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in  history.  Good,  possibly,  in  its  original  intentions, 
this  trade,  from  its  earliest  dawn,  was  made  infamous 
by  the  desperate  class  of  men  engaged  in  it  from  its 
commencement,  and  it  maintained  its  character  for 
infamy,  imredeemed  by  any  civilising  influences, 
even  to  our  own  time. 

A  privateer  accustomed  to  plunder  would  natu- 
rally acknowledge  no  light  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  those  he  captured :  a  slave  was  an  article  to  be 
dealt  with  like  any  other  article  of  commerce,  and  to 
be  disposed  of  in  any  market  where  the  highest  price 
could  be  obtained.  The  consent  of  the  negro  himself 
to  exchange  a  state  of  even  starvation  and  misery  for 
one  of  comparative  comfort  was  an  idea  which 
did  not  enter  the  brains  of  those  who  first  developed 
the  trade;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  ever  entertained 
by  their  successors.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
three  centuries  during  which  it  was  carried  on, 
no  man  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  introduce  a  legitimate  system  of 
immigration  between  the  two  great  continents. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  have  been  to  mankind  had 
some  such  system  been  adopted !  What  myriads  of 
human  lives  would  have  been  saved,  while  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  and  the 
equally  luxuriant  islands  of  the  West,  over  many 
portions  of  which  rank  grass  now  grows,  would  have 
been  beehives  of  industry  and  homes  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  plenty.  But,  established  in  sin,  the 
African  slave  trade  thus  continued,  through  its  long 
term  of  existence,  a  sink  of  iniquity. 
H^wkn  *  Though  the  Portuguese  were,  in  after  years,  more 
daring  ex-  largely  engaged  in   this  nefarious  traffic  than   the 

pedition. 
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people  of  any  other  nation^  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  John  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  so  famous 
afterwards  in  the  naval  annals  of  England,  was 
among  its  earliest  promoters.  In  connection  with 
one  Thomas  Hampton,  he  fitted  out  in  October  1562, 
three  vessels,  the  largest  being  only  a  hundred  and 
tweuty  tons  register,  with  which  he  sailed  for  Sierra 
Leone.^  Having  collected,  "  partly  by  the  sword  " 
and  by  other  equally  questionable  means,  three 
hundred  negroes,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  St. 
Domingo,  where  he  disposed  of  them  to  considerable 
advantage,  investing  the  proceeds  in  hides,  half  of 
which  he  took  to  England,  despatching  the  remainder 
in  Spanish  vessels  to  Cadiz,  under  the  care  of  his 
partaer  in  the  transaction.  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  however,  confiscated  the  cargo  on  its  arrival 
at  Cadiz,  while  Hampton  himself  narrowly  escaped 
the  Inquisition ;  and  a  peremptory  order  was  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  prohibiting  English  vessels  from 
trading  there.  But  Hawkins  fitted  out  another  ex- 
pedition to  proceed  thither,  in  spite  of  every  warning. 
Indeed  the  prospect  of  large  profits  was  so  tempting, 
that  he  even  induced  Lord  Pembroke  and  other 
members  of  the  English  Council  of  State  to  take 
shares  privately  in  this  adventure.  Moreover,  if  the 
letter  of  Philip's  ambassador  can  be  relied  upon,* 
Elizabeth  herself  had  no  objection  to  a  share  in 
any  profits  that  might  be  realised,  and  placed  one 
of  the  best  ships  of  her  navy  at  his  disposal ! 

'  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii  p.  594;  first  voyage  of  Mr.  John  Hawkins. 
Maopherson  thinks  that  this  expedition  was  the  first  English  slaving 
cruise  (ii.  p.  135). 

•  Da  SOva  to  Philip,  Nov.  5, 1563,  MS.  Simancas. 
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Fresh  ex-  Under  the  patronage  of  the  queen  of  England 
SmitioSti  and  of  many  of  her  councillors,  Hawkins  set  sail  from 
bJth  L^  Plymouth  on  a  second  slave-hunting  expedition,  on 
her  conn-  the  18th  of  Octobcr,  1564.     His  fleet  consisted  of  the 

cillors.  ' 

Jesus  of  Lubecky^  of  seven  hundred  tons,  very  fiiUy 
armed,  of  his  old  vessel,  the  Solomon^  which  had 
been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  of  two  small  sloops,  of 
a  light  draught  of  water,  suited  to  enter  rivers  and 
shallow  waters, 

Cnrtei  and  ^^  A  rival  expedition  sailed  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  purpose  from  the  Thames,  under  David 
Cartel,  to  whom  the  Queen  had  also  given  a  ship. 
Cartel  had  three  vessels,  the  Minion^  Elizabeth's 
present ;  the  John  the  Baptist^  and  the  Merlin.  The 
Merlin  had  bad  luck ;  she  had  the  powder  on  board 
for  the  nigger  hunt,  fire  got  into  the  magazine,  and 
she  was  blown  to  pieces.  Cartel,  therefore,  for  a 
time  attached  himself  with  his  two  remaining  ships 
to  Hawkins,  and  the  six  vessels  ran  south  together. 
Passing  Teneriffe  on  the  29  th  of  November,  they 
touched  first  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  the 
natives  being  very  gentle  and  loving,  and  more 
civil  than  any  other,  it  was  proposed  to  take  in  a 
store  of  them.  But  the  two  conmianders  could  not 
agree ;  Hawkins  claimed  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil, 
and  when  they  quarrelled,  the  Minion*s  men,  being 
jealous,  gave  the  islanders  to  imderstand  what  was 
intended  to  be  done  with  them,  so  that  they  avoided 
the  snares  laid  for  them/** 

They  Hawkins  and   Cartel   then  parted  company,  the 

differ,  and 
separate. 

^  So  called  from  the  port  whence  fihe  had  been  purchased  by  Queen 

Elizabeth. — ^Macpherson,  ii.  140. 

*  Froude,  vol.  viii.  p.  474. 
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former  shaping  his  course  for  the  coast  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  filling  up,  as  he  proceeded,  the  hold 
of  his  ship  with  negroes,  whom  he  had  entrapped 
among  the  rivers  and  islands.      Between  purchases 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  to  establish 
factories  and  barracoons  on  these  coasts,  and  the  spoils 
made  by  his  own  desperate  crews,  Hawkins  in  a  few 
weeks  had  collected  on  board  of  his  ships  no  less  than  i565. 
four  hundred  slaves,  with  whom  he  shaped  his  course  reaoh^'" 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  came  to  an  anchor  close  to  j^i^*** 
the  tower  of  Barbaratto.     Finding  that  the  interdict  fith  four 

^ ,  nandrecl 

had  arrived  from  the  king  of  Spain  forbidding  the  rf»ve«» 
colonists,  under  pain  of  death,  to  admit  any  foreign 
vessels  at  any  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  or  have  any 
dealings  with  them,  Hawkins  was  entreated  to  leave. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  thwarted  in  his  object 
whenever  he  felt  that  he  had  power  to  enforce  it. 
Under  the  pretence  that  his  ship  was  in  distress  and 
required  refitting,  he  intimated  that  if  he  was  refused 
the  necessary  supplies  he  should  be  obliged  to  send 
his  men  on  shore  to  take  them.  The  menace  pro- 
duced its  effect  by  affording  the  governor  a  pretext 
for  yielding  and  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  purchase 
the  negroes,  for  whose  services  there  was  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand.  In  a  few  days  half  the  cargo 
was  disposed  o^  when  Hawkins  proceeded  with  the 
rest  to  the  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  where  he  disposed  of  them 
to  great  advantage,  in  defiance  of  the  king's  interdict,  whom  he 
and  the  remonstrances  of  the  governor,  much*^- 

With  the  proceeds  of  human  beings,  stolen  from  ^*"*"«^ 
their  homes,  and  sold  under  cover  of  his  guns  to  the 
Spanish  planters,  Hawkins,  having  washed  the  pens 
in  which   he  had   cooped   his   unfortunate  victims. 
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and  sails  Sailed  in  high  spirits  for  England.  On  his  way 
ian(i."^  home  he  made  a  cruise  through  the  Carribean  Sea, 
surveying,  in  the  ostensible  fulfilment  of  his  mission, 
the  islands,  and  mapping  down  the  currents  and  the 
shoals.  He  then  shaped  his  course  round  Cuba, 
steered  through  the  Bahama  Channel,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Florida,  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the 
country,  as  he  explained,  but  more  likely,  from  his 
marauding  propensities,  to  see  if  he  could  pick  up 
any  of  the  treasure  ships  of  Spain.  He  at  length 
reached  Padst»w  Harbour,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  rendered  to  his  co-partners  an 
account  of  his  spoils,  and  for  a  time  was  the  lion  of 
the  metropolis.  Lord  Pembroke  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Council  realised  a  clear  profit  of  sixty  per  cent, 
on  their  adventure,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  Elizabeth  was  not  uninterested  in  the  spoils  which 
the  ship  she  had  supplied  had  assisted  in  realising, 
unconscious,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  her  favourite 
captain  had  done  anything  to  offend  her  friend 
and  ally  the  king  of  Spain. 
Fresh  ex-  Thus  eucouragcd,  the  slave  trade  flourished.  Nor 
was  it  surprising  that  the  vast  profits  which  Hawkins 
had  secured  should  have  induced  others  to  fit  out 
slaving  expeditions.  The  merchants  of  London  felt 
no  hesitation  in  supplying  the  requisite  funds.^     They 

'These  expeditions  usually  consisted  of  from  two  to  four  yessels, 
ranging  from  sixty-fiye  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  register  each ; 
and  one  or  two  pinnaces  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  shallow  waters, 
ascending  rivers  and  creeks,  landing  and  shipping  cargo,  and  so 
forth.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  fitted  out  and  armed,  ostensibly  for 
protection,  by  a  number  of  adventurers,  who,  having  associated 
tlicmsolves  together  for  the  purpose,  either  chartered  the  requisite 
number  of  vessels,  or  found  the  capital  to  purchase  and  equip  them 
for  sea,  the  capital  being  divided  into  shares.     Of  these  the  person  in 


)edition8. 
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did  not  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  mode  in 
which  their  employes  conducted  their  business. 
Ostensibly  their  capital  was  required  to  fit  out 
vessels  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  immigration  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  labour  was  too  abun- 
dant, to  the  shores  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
try, which  had  no  bounds  to  its  vast  and  rich 
territory,  and  where  labour  was  in  still  greater 
demand.  If  these  roving  Englishmen  ruined  the 
colonies  Spain  had  established  and  menaced  the 
safety  of  her  merchant  fleets,  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  concern  to  England ;  and  if  they  pillaged  a  few 
of  them  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred, 
the  capitalists  who  supplied  the  means  received  a 
bonus  on  their  investment  beyond  the  ordinary 
dividend,  and  did  not  of  course  trouble  themselves  to 
inquire  how  it  had  been  obtained. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  slave  fleets  were 
fitted  out  at  most  of  the  leading  ports;  they  had 
orders,  it  is  true,  not  to  approach  the  West  Indies,  or  isee. 
break  the  laws  or  injure  in  any  way  the  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  when  they  returned  richly 
laden,  no  formal  inquiries  were  made  whether  these 
riches  had  been  obtained  from  the  freightage  of  some 
Spanish  vessel  which  the  silent  ocean  had  engulfed, 
or  from  the  proceeds  of  the  slaves  the  freebooters 
had    landed    at    some    rendezvous    on    the   shores 


charge  of  the  expedition  and  the  masters  of  the  vessels  generally  held 
a  considerable  number.  In  a  few  instances,  especially  when  the 
expedition  consisted  of  only  one  vessel  and  a  pinnace,  the  captain 
himself  was  the  sole  owner  of  ship  and  cargo.  The  rendezvous  of 
these  vessels  after  sailing  from  England  was  either  Madeira  or  the 
Cape  Yerde  Islands,  whence  they  sailed  wherever  profit  or  plunder 
guided  their  course.    Their  profits  in  some  instances  were  enormous. 
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of  the  West  India  Islands  or  on  the  American 
colonies,  in  concert  with  the  planters,  whose  profits 
were  measured  by  the  number  of  Africans  whom 
they  could  obtain  to  cultivate  the  soil  on  which  they 
had  settled,  "Your  mariners,"  remonstrated  the 
Spanish  ambassador  with  Elizabeth,  "  rob  my  master's 
ships  on  the  sea,  and  trade  where  they  are  forbidden 
to  go ;  they  plunder  our  people  in  the  streets  of 
your  towns ;  they  attack  our  vessels  in  your  very 
harbours,  and  take  our  prisoners  from  them ;  your 
preachers  insult  my  master  from  their  pulpits,  and 
when  we  apply  for  justice  we  are  answered  ynth 
threats."' 
They  ex-  Thesc  frccbooting  expeditions  continuing  for  some 
of^rations.  years  practically  unchecked,  Elizabeth  at  last  felt 
uneasy  for  her  relations  with  Spain.  Her  attempts 
1568.  to  suppress  them,  which  were  always  languid,  had 
been  laughed  at  and  evaded.  Though  the  Channel 
was  less  infested  with  privateers  than  it  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  or  during  that  of 
her  immediate  predecessors,  they  had  extended  and 
increased  their  ravages  on  the  ocean  and  in  distant 
lands.  With  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle,  under 
Conde  s  flag  and  with  Conde's  commission,  they  had 
made  a  prey  of  the  property  of  Papists  ;  and,  like 
the  crusaders  of  former  ages,  had,  on  the  plea  of 
propagating  and  extending  the  Protestant  &ith, 
plundered  Papists  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
The  third  But  whcu  Hawkins  (now  Sir  John  Hawkins)  pre- 
of  Sir  John  pared  to  fit  out  a  third  expedition,  this  time  on  a 
Hawkins,  j^^q}^    morc    extcusivc    scale,   the    Spanish   ambas- 

'  Fronde,  Da  Silva  to  Elizabeth,  October  6,  1567,  Spanish  MSa, 
Rolls  House. 
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sador  gave  notice  to  Elizabeth  that  unless  it  was 
prohibited  serious  consequences  would  follow.  Of 
course  Sir  John  was  reprimanded  by  the  Council, 
and  enjoined  to  respect  the  laws  which  closed  the 
ports  of  the  Spanish  colonies  against  unlicensed 
traders.  The  reprimand,  however,  was  but  an 
empty  display  of  friendship  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
made  merely  to  satisfy  for  the  moment  the  demands 
of  his  ambassador.  The  slave  trade  had  proved 
much  too  profitable  to  be  thus  relinquished.  It  had 
become  a  large  source  of  profit  to  Elizabeth  and 
many  of  her  most  influential  counsellors,  and  con- 
sequently Hawkins  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  Majesty  that  he  himself  would  not  only  be 
ruined  if  prevented  from  sailing  with  the  expedition 
he  had  equipped,  but  that  the  crews  whom  he  had 
engaged  would  be  driven  to  misery  and  ready, 
therefore,  to  commit  acts  of  folly  which  might 
seriously  injure  her  merchants  and  endanger  the 
well-being  of  her  kingdom.  *'The  voyage,"  he 
promised,  "  would  give  no  offence  to  the  least  of  her 
Highness's  allies  and  friends.  .  .  It  was  only  to  lade 
negroes  in  Guinea,  and  sell  them  to  the  West  Indies, 
in  truck  for  gold,  pearls,  and  emeralds,  whereof  he 
doubted  not  but  to  bring  home  great  abundance,  to 
the  contention  of  her  Highness,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  realm."^ 

His  arguments,  or  it  might  be  the  greatness  of  the  departs, 
temptation,  overcame  his  sovereign's  scruples,  and  in  ise?, 
October  1567,  Hawkins  sailed  from  Plymouth  with 
five   well-appointed  vessels,   including  the  Queen's 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  Elizabeth,  Sept.  16,  1567,  Domestic  MSS., 
Bolls  Honse. 
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ship,  the  Jesus^  which  carried  his  flag,  and  among 

his  crew   was   Francis  Drake,   his    kinsman,   who 

afterwards    became    famous    or    infamous,    as    our 

readers  may  interpret  his  career,  in  the  maritime 

history  of  England. 

*'«!  The   voyage   was  prosperous  beyond  Sir  John's 

extra-       most  sanguiue  expectations.      At  Sierra  Leone  he 

gaiM^^    formed   an  alliance  with  an  African  tribe,  then  at 

war  with  their  neighbours ;  sacked  a  densely  peopled 

town,  was  rewarded  with  as  many  prisoners  as  his 

ships  could  carry ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  following 

year,  foimd  himself  among  the  Spanish  settlements 

conducting    a    business  fully   answering    his   most 

glittering  hopes.     Where  the  ports  were  open  he 

found  an   easy  market  for  his  slaves,   and  when 

the  governors  resisted  his  attempts  to  o;»en  negotia- 

tions,  he  carried  his  purpose  by  force  of  arms,  for  in 

either  case  the  planters  were  eager  to  deal  with  him. 

Ere  the  summer  was  over  he  had  amassed  a  very 

large  sum  of  money*  in  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  and 

other  commodities,  materially  enhanced  by  even  more 

desperate  and  depraved  measures  than  that  of  slave 

dealing,  as  stray  vessels,  with  valuable  property  on 

board,^  too  frequently  became  objects  of  his  plunder. 

Attacked       Having  suffered  severely  during  a  gale  of  wind, 

Spaniflh     which  he  encountered  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 

»^ere?y    finding  also  that  the  bottoms  of  his  ships,  foul  with 

injured,     gea-wecd  and   barnacles,  required  cleaning,  he  put 

into   St.  Jean  d'UUoa    to  refit;    but  the  day  after 

he  entered  a  Spanish  fleet  made  its  appearance  at 

the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  consisting  of  thirteen  men 

^  The  sum  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than  one  million  of  pounds 

sterling. 
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of  war,  the  smallest  of  them  larger  than  the  Jesus ; 
and  though  Hawkins,  if  he  had  been  on  the  open 
sea,  might  have  managed  to  make  his  escape  from 
this  very  formidable  force,  it  was  shere  madness  to 
seek  an  engagement.  "If  he  could,"  remarks 
Froude,*  *^have  made  up  his  mind  to  dispute  the 
entrance  of  a  Spanish  admiral  into  one  of  his  own 
harbours,  he  believed  that  he  could  have  saved 
himself,  for  the  channel  was  narrow  and  the 
enemy's  numbers  would  give  him  no  advantage. 
But  neither  his  own  nor  Elizabeth's  ingenuity  could 
have  invented  a  pretext  for  an  act  of  such  desperate 
insolence;  at  best  he  would  be  blockaded,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  would  have  to  run.  The  Spaniards 
passed  in  and  anchored  close  on  board  the  English- 
men. For  three  days  there  was  an  interchange 
of  ambiguous  courtesies.  On  the  fourth,  Philip's 
admiral  had  satisfied  himself  of  Hawkins'  identity." 
He  had  been  commissioned  specially  to  look  for 
him,  "and  by  the  laws  of  nations  he  was  un- 
questionably justified  in  treating  the  English  com- 
mander as  a  pirate." 

The  formality  of  summoning  him  to  surrender  was 
dispensed  with.  The  name  of  Hawkins  had  become 
so  terrible,  that  the  Spanish  admiral  dare  not 
give  him  any  warning  of  his  intentions.  But, 
taking  possession  of  the  mole  during  the  night, 
and  mounting  batteries  upon  it,  and  guns  on  every 
point  of  land  where  they  could  be  brought  to 
bear,  the  Spaniards  opened  fire  upon  the  Jesus 
and  her  comrades.  Though  taken  by  surprise, 
and  while  many  of  their  boats'  crews  were  in  the 

1  Fnmde's '  HiBtory  of  England/  toI.  iz.  p.  860. 
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town,    "the   English    fought    so    desperately,   that 
two   of   the   largest    of    the    Spanish    ships    were 
sunk,  and  another  set  on  fire.     The  men  on  shore 
forced    their    way  on   board   to   their  companions, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  odds,  the  result 
of  the    action   still    seemed   uncertain,    when    the 
Spaniards    sent   down    two    fire   ships,    and    then 
Hawkins  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that  vessels  and 
treasures   were   lost.     "The  only  hope  now,"  con- 
tinues  Froude   in   his  graphic    description   of   the 
encounter,  "was  to   save  the  men.     The  survivers 
of  them  now  crowded  on  board  two  small  tenders, 
one    of   fifty  tons,    the    other    rather  larger,    and 
leaving  the   Jesus  and   the    other   ships,   the  gold 
and  silver  bars,  the  negroes,  and  their  other  spoils 
to   burn   or  sink,  they  crawled  out  under  the  fire 
of  the  mole,  and  gained  the  open  sea.     There  their 
position  scarcely  seemed  less  desperate.     They  were 
short  of  food  and  water.     Their  vessels  had  suffered 
heavily    under    the    fire;    they    were    fchoked    up 
with  men,   and   there  was   not  a   harbour   on   the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic  into  which  they  could 
venture  to  run;  in  this  emergency  a  hundred  sea- 
men volunteered  to  take  their  chance  on  shore,  some 
leagues  distant  down   the  coast,  and  after  wander- 
ing   miserably    in    the    woods    for    a    few    days, 
they    were    taken    and     carried     as    prisoners    to 
Mexico.     Hawkins  and   Drake   and  the   rest  made 
sail  for  the  English  Channel,  which,  in  due  time,  in 
torn  and  wretched  plight,  they  contrived  to  reach." 
Beaches        Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  Drake 
iu^liSresa.  Tode  in  all  haste  to  London  with  a  schedule  of  the 
property  of  which    he  represented   they  had   been 
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plundered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  prayed  that  he  and 
Sir  John,  and  his  brother  William  Hawkins,  might 
be  allowed  to  make  reprisals  under  the  commission 
which  they  held  from  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Relating 
what  had  taken  place  in  a  way  least  prejudicial 
to  themselves,  Elizabeth,  smarting  under  the  great 
loss  she  had  sustained  through  the  failure  of  the 
expedition,  listened  eagerly  to  what  they  had  to  say, 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  their  wishes  after  hearing 
from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whom  she  had  con- 
sulted, that  "God  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
Spaniards  plundered  " — ^a  theory  which  too  generally 
then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of  Protestants. 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish.    It  Prevail* 
would  have  been  too  monstrous  an  outrage  to  have  Queen  to 
openly  seized  any  of  the  rich  Spanish  vessels  which  repriLis. 
then  lay  in  her  ports,  or  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  for 
Hawkins,  granting  him  liberty  to  plunder  as  many 
of  them  as  he  could  catch  in  the  Channel.     Some 
other  means  must  be  devised  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
pretext  for  wanton  violence.     It  required  grave  con- 
sideration, for  it  would  expose  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment to  reproach  if  any  of  the  subjects  of  her  "  good 
ally  **  king  Philip  suflFered  wrong  in  English  waters. 
While  hesitating   what  to  do,   some  English  priva- 
teers, sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and    holding    his  letter  of   marque,  brought  into 
Plymouth    Spanish    and    Portuguese   prizes,    with 
treasure  on  board  said  to  be  worth  200,000  ducats. 
The  Spanish   ambassador  lodged  a  complaint  with 
Elizabeth,  and  expressed   his  alarm   for  the   safety 
of  the  large  amount  of  treasure  which  was  on  board 
these   vessels.     Here  an  excellent  opportunity  pre- 
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sented  itself  for  obtaining  the  recompense  to  which 
she  considered  herself  entitled.  With  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret  for  the  insecurity  of  the  seas,  she 
offered  either  to  convey  the  treasure  by  land  to 
London  and  to  transport  it  thence,  or  to  permit 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  then  in  the  Netherlands  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  the  rebellion,  to  take  it  in  his 
Question-  own  ships  to  its  destination.  The  ambassador,  not 
dactof  without  misgivings,  accepted  the  latter  alternative; 
^^  *  '  nor,  indeed,  were  his  fears  groundless.  Elizabeth 
landed  the  treasure  under  the  plea  that  "  the  audacity 
of  the  pirates"  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  she 
should  keep  it  on  shore  under  her  own  charge, 
as  it  would  have  been  unsafe  at  sea  even  under 
convoy  of  her  own  fleets. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  was  amazed.     He  could 

not  suppress  his  astonishment ;  but,  when  he  urged 

that  the  money  was  required   immediately  for  the 

payment  of  his  master's   troops,   Elizabeth   simply 

pleaded  the  insecurity  of  transport,  remarking  that 

she  would  keep  it  in  perfect  safety,  though  afterwards 

admitting  that,  as  she  was  in  want  of  money,  her 

Vigorous   government  had  retained  it  **  as  a  loan."     No  sooner 

the  had  the  ambassador  ascertained  that  this  "  loan  "  was 

aSSs-      to  be  appropriated,  one  half  in  doubling  the  English 

**^^''       fleet,  and  the  other  in  enabling  the  Prince  of  Orange 

to  raise  a  second  army  against  Alva,  than  he  drew  up 

a  statement  of  the   circumstances   in  Spanish  and 

English  for  circulation  in  the  city  of  London,  and 

despatched  his  secretary  in  a  swift  boat  to  urge  Alva 

to  immediate  reprisals.     As  the  English  trade  with 

Flanders,  though  less  than  what  it  had  been,  was 

still  a  considerable  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  London 
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merchants,  the  Spanish  ambassador  hoped  that  they  - 
would  join  him  in  his  protest  and  force  the  Queen  to 
reimburse  the  treasure  she  had  so  unceremoniously 
retained  for  her  own  purposes.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
acted  on  the  instant  by  arresting  every  English 
resident  in  the  Low  Countries,  seizing  such  English 
ships  as  were  in  its  ports,  sequestering  their  cargoes, 
and  imprisoning  their  crews;  while  couriers  rode 
post  haste  across  France  to  Spain,  so  that  Philip 
might  extend  the  embargo  to  every  port  within  his 
dominions  before  the  English  had  time  to  depart. 

Elizabeth  had  hoped  that  her  frivolous  excuse  for  ?^°*P* « 
seizing  the  treasure  would  be  accepted :  at  least  she 
had  no  idea  that  such  prompt  reprisals  would  have 
been  made ;  but,  though  the  shock  was  great,  she 
had  taken  a  step  from  which,  after  the  reprisals  by 
Spain,  she  felt  she  could  not  at  the  time  retreat. 
Forthwith  a  retaliating  edict  of  the  most  stringent 
character  appeared,  ordering  the  immediate  im- 
prisonment of  every  Spaniard  and  Netherlander 
found  in  England,  and  the  arrest  of  every  vessel  in 
her  ports  or  in  the  Channel  owned  by  any  of 
Philip's  subjects.  That  very  night  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  went  round  to  the 
houses  of  all  the  Spanish  merchants,  sealed  up  their 
warehouses,  and  carried  them  off  from  their  beds  to 
the  Fleet  prison.  Even  without  Philip's  treasure  the 
value  of  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  goods  thus  detained 
far  exceeded  the  confiscation  of  Alva.*  But  the 
suppression  of  trade  which  these  acts  created  caused 
great  discontent  in  London,  and  there  were  many 
persons    in    England,    especially    among    the    old 

'  Fronde,  vol.  iz.  p.  370,  t%  teq, ;  and  Macphenon,  ii.  p.  146. 
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aristocracy,  who  felt  that  Elizabeth's  conduct  had 
been  far  from  creditable,  and  was  a  gross  affront 
to  her  professed  friend  and  ally,  the  king  of 
Spain. 
E***^}*^  The  injury  to  English  trade  proved,  howiever,  less 
trade  lesa  complete  than  the  Spanish  minister  had  anticipated, 
have  b4n  An  eventual  open  rupture  with  Spain  had  long  been 
•"PP<"-1-  foreseen  and  prepared  for.  But  changes  in  the  course 
of  commerce  were  made  with  greater  ease  than  he 
had  calculated  upon.  Fresh  openings  of  ports  in  the 
Baltic  afforded  new  facilities  for  intercourse;  and 
Hamburg  readily  took  the  place  of  Antwerp  as 
the  mart  through  which  English  goods  could  be 
carried  into  Germany.  The  merchants  of  London 
had  also  found  new  and  more  distant  fields  for  their 
enterprise.  They  had  pushed  their  way  to  Moscow, 
penetrated  to  Persia,  and  had  opened  out,  by  way  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  direct  commercial  intercourse 
with  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  the  ancient 
centres  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  even  with 
the  Catholic  state  of  Venice.  Rochelle  supplied  the 
best  wines  and  fruits  of  France;  while  its  priva- 
teers intercepted  the  vessels  sailing  from  the  Catholic 
harbours,  and  their  cargoes  lay  ready  for  export 
in  the  Huguenot  storehouses.  English  spirit  and 
energy  having  converted  the  loss  feared  by  an 
exclusion  from  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  trades  into 
gain,  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  became  even 
more  imperative  in  their  demands.  Alva,  who 
had  come  to  England  to  arrange,  if  possible,  terms 
of  conciliation  and  renew^  intercourse,  was  informed 
that,  if  relations  between  Spain  and  England  were  to 
be  re-established,  the  king  himself  must  send  a  direct 
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commission  for  that  purpose ;  and^  as  a  proof  of 
Elizabeth's  determination  to  maintain  the  position 
she  had  taken  in  this  affair,  the  ships  which  escorted 
Alva  back  to  Dunkirk  actually  cut  out  from  Calais 
roads  a  dozen  rich  Spanish  merchantmen,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Thames. 

Whenever  a  ship  could  be  found  with  a  Catholic  Hatred 

"■"  i  of  the 

owner  she  was  plundered  by  the  English  rovers.  In  CathoUa. 
harbour,  in  the  Channel,  or  on  the  open  sea,  they 
became  alike  objects  of  their  eager  prey.  While 
some  of  these  freebooters  were  content  to  lie  in  wait 
for  such  vessels  as  contained  Flemish  prisoners  whom 
they  would  set  at  liberty,  others  resolutely  entered 
Spanish  ports  to  rescue  the  English  vessels,  crews, 
and  cargoes  which  had  been  detained  in  them.  But 
their  patriotism,  like  their  religious  enthusiasm,  was 
ever  blended  with  a  love  of  plunder,  for  they  invari- 
ably helped  themselves  to  any  valuables  they  came 
across  in  their  cruises  by  land  or  by  sea.  To  the  yet 
deeper  distress  of  Philip,  the  houses  of  the  largest 
Spanish  merchants  in  London  were  not  merely 
searched  and  ransacked  by  Elizabeth's  police,  but  the 
plundered  furniture  of  his  chapel,  the  crucifixes  and 
the  images  of  the  saints  were  borne  in  mock  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  and  burnt  in  Cheapside  amid 
the  jeers  of  the  populace,  who  cried  as  they  saw  them 
blazing,  "  These  ^are  the  gods  of  Spain — to  the  flames 
with  them  and  their  worshippers."  ^ 

While  such  insults  were  of  too  frequent  occurrence  increaw 
on  shore,  the  agressions  of  the  privateers  had  rather  prifateen, 
increased  than  diminished  in  the  Channel.     Elizabeth  ^^^^' 
felt  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  against  inva- 

'  Froude,  vol.  ix.  p.  430. 
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sion,  she  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  force  which 
could  be  maintained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  her  own  shores,  and  that  it  was  quite  as  safe,  and 
much  more  economical,  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
action  of  her  subjects  than  to  rely  entirely  upon  a 
royal  standing  navy.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
English  coast,  and  especially  in  the  Channel  ports, 
the  sea-going  population  regarded  Papists  generally  as 
their  natural  enemies  and  their  legitimate  prey.  Be- 
tween  forty  and  fifty  vessels,  corsairs  or  privateers, 
for  the  difl^rence  w,b&  not  easily  discernible,  held  the 
coast  from  Dover  to  Penzance.  The  English,  French, 
or  Flemish  seamen,  of  whom  their  crews  were  pro- 
miscuously composed,  were  united  by  a  common 
creed  and  a  common  pursuit.  At  one  time  they 
sailed  under  a  commission  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
at  another  under  one  from  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  In 
every  English  harbour  they  had  abundant  stores  ready 
for  their  use.  Prizes  were  brought  in  almost  every 
day  to  Dover,  Southampton,  or  Plymouth  and  other 
western  ports,  where  the  cargoes  were  openly  sold 
and  the  vessels  refitted  and  armed.  At  times  their 
Their  acts  wcrc  of  the  most  desperate  character :  thus,  three 
acta.  ships  with  valuable  cargoes  from  Flanders,  bound 
to  a  port  in  Spain,  were  captured  outside  the 
Goodwins,  and,  because  they  had  stoutly  resisted 
these  privateers  or  pirates,  the  crews  were  ruthlessly 
flung  into  the  sea,  and  left  to  perish  before  the  eyes 
of  their  murderers. 

When,  somewhat  later,  the  Spanish  people  heard 
that  Hawkins  was  fitting  out  a  squadron  to  cruise 
for  the  gold  fleet,  they  were  furious,  and  were 
roused    to    the    highest    pitch    of  anger.      Philip, 
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however,  still  lagged  behind  his  subjects.  A  war 
with  England  would  have  been  then  a  serious 
matter  ;  he  knew  that  in  any  such  emergency 
France  would  send  an  army  over  the  Rhine  and 
revolutionise  the  Netherlands.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  endure  these  continued  insults  and  the 
piratical  depredations  upon  the  ships  and  merchan- 
dise of  his  subjects.  It  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Encouraged  by  the  richness  of  the  spoils  and  the 
impunity  with  which  the  capture  of  Spanish  property 
could  be  made,  the  English  merchants  and  sailors 
were  tempted  to  such  an  extent  from  their  legitimate  1572. 
trade  by  the  more  exciting  and  far  more  lucrative 
occupation  of  bucaneering,  that  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  burden  of  all  the  vessels  in 
the  kingdom  which  were  engaged  in  ordinary  com- 
merce scarcely  exceeded  fifty  thousand  tons.^  The 
largest  merchantman  which  then  sailed  from  the  port 
of  London  was  only  two  hundred  and  forty  tons 
register.  Indeed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  most  of  them  small  coasters,  comprised  the 
whole  fleet  engaged  in  lawfiil  commerce  from  the 
harbours  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  but  so 
numerous  were  the  pirates  that  no  imarmed  ship 
in  the  Channel  worthy  of  their  notice  could  escape 
from  their  clutches.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves 
to  depredations  at  sea.  Some  of  the  crews  of  the 
more  daring  cruisers  harassed  the  Spanish  coast,  sack- 
ing villages,  plundering  mansions,  pilfering  churches 
and  convents,  and  had,  moreover,  the  audacity  to 
drink  success  to  piracy  out  of  the  silver  sacramental 
vessels  which  they  had   stolen.     If  not  in  all  cases 

>  Domestic  MSS.,  1572. 
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furnished  with  the  Queen's  letter  to  "  bum,  plunder, 
and  destroy,"  they  too  frequently  exercised  that 
calling;  and  if  ever  England  was  justified  in  claiming 
the  "  Dominion  of  the  Narrow  Seas,"  she  had  at  no 
period  of  her  history  greater  claims  to  it  than  when 
these  freebooters,  in  vessels  of  every  kind,  poured 
forth  from  her  ports,  and  scoured  the  English  Channel 
like  a  flock  of  locusts — an  eternal  disgrace  to  the 
name  they  bore,  and  to  the  flag  under  which  they  had 
been  launched  for  peaceful  purposes  upon  the  ocean. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Certainty  of  war  with  Spain— Secret  preparations  for  the  inyadon  of 
England,  and  restoration  of  the  Catholic  &ith— Philip  intrignes 
with  Hawkins,  and  is  grossly  deceiyed— The  Spanish  Armada,  and 
England's  preparations  for  defence— Destmction  of  the  Armada, 
July  19, 1588 — Voyages  of  discovery  by  Johnson — ^Finner  and  Martin 
Frobisher^Drake's  Toyage  round  the  world,  1577 — ^His  piratical  acts 
and  return  home,  1580— First  emigration  of  the  English  to  America 
— Discovery  of  Davis's  Straits — Davis  directs  his  attention  to  India — 
Fresh  freebooting  expeditions — Voyage  of  Cavendish  to  India,  1591, 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  first  English  India  Company, 
in  1600— First  ships  despatched  by  the  Company— The  Dutch  also 
form  an  East  India  Company — ^Extent  of  their  maritime  commerce — 
They  take  the  lead  in  the  trade  with  India— Expedition  of  Sir  Henry 
Middleton — Its  failure  and  his  death— Benewed  efforts  of  the  English 
East  India  Company— They  gain  fovour  with  the  Moghul  emperor 
of  India,  and  materially  extend  their  commercial  operations — Treaty 
between  English  and  Dutch  East  India  Companies — Soon  broken — 
Losses  of  East  India  Company — Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  views  on 
maritime  commerce,  1603 — ^His  views  confirmed  by  other  writers 
opposed  to  his  opinions — ^The  views  of  Tobias,  1614 — His  estimate  of 
the  profits  of  busses — ^The  effect  of  these  publications — Colonising 
expeditions  to  North  America — Charles  I.  assumes  power  over  the 
colonies — ^English  ship-owners  resist  the  demand  for  ship-money — 
Its  payment  enforced  by  law — Dutch  rivalry — ^Increase  of  English 
shipping — Struggles  of  the  East  India  Company — Decline  of 
Portuguese  power  in  India — The  trade  of  the  English  in  India — 
Increase  of  other  branches  of  English  trade — Ships  of  the  Turkey  and 
Muscovy  Company — The  Dutch  pre-eminent — The  reasons  for  this 
pre-eminence. 

It  was  impossible  for  Philip  to  endure  any  longer 
the   insults  and   injuries   sustained   by  his    people. 
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Certainty  Their  patience  had  become  exhausted ;  no  wonder ! 
^th"  The  flag  of  Spain,  they  said  with  much  truth,  no 
Spain-  longer  afforded  them  protection.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  English  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  these  wrongs 
were  being  perpetrated  by  English  cruisers,  was 
professing  the  most  sincere  friendship  in  the  name 
of  his  Queen.  "  It  was  she,"  he  said,  **  who  had 
the  greatest  reason  to  complain,  as  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  without  the  slightest  provocation,  had  arrested 
English  ships  and  goods  in  the  harbours  of  the  Low 
Countries." 
Secret  pre-  But,  though  anxious  to  avoid  war  with  England, 
^r™hThi-  Philip  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  professions  of 
SigiLd^,  friendship  and  fair  words  of  her  minister.  He, 
however,  waited  his  time.  When  that  time  came  he 
proposed  to  himself  measures  of  retaliation  which  he 
conceived  to  be  worthy  of  the  proud  and  powerful 
Spanish  nation.  With  this  view  ever  before  him, 
he  kept  his  secret  and  matured  his  arrangements 
until  he  felt  that  he  could  accomplish  effectually  his 
plans.  To  be  slow  and  silent,  to  take  every  pre- 
caution for  success,  and  then  to  deliver  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  the  blow  so  long  seriously  but 
vaguely  impending,  was  the  policy  he  intended  to 
pursue.  When  he  did  strike,  he  said  to  himself, 
the  blow  he  intended  should  be  terrible.  His 
coasts  had  been  plundered,  his  commerce  destroyed, 
his  colonies  outraged  by  English  desperadoes,  in 
whose  adventures  he  had  heard  that  the  Queen 
herself  had  become  a  partner.  The  seizure  of  his 
treasure  he  felt  and  knew  was  simply  piracy  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  committed  by  the  government  itself. 
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English  harbours  had  been  the  home  of  a  Dutch 
privateer  fleet;  ships  built  in  England,  armed 
in  England,  and  manned  by  Englishmen  had  held 
the  Channel  under  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
and  if  Alva  attempted  to  interfere  with  them,  they 
were  sheltered  by  English  batteries.  Dover  had 
been  made  a  second  Algiers,  where  Spanish  gentle- 
men were  sold  by  public  auction.  The  plunder  of 
the  privateers  was  openly  disposed  of  in  the  English 
markets,  even  royal  purveyors  being  occasionally  its 
purchasers.  Philip  felt,  and  not  without  cause,  that 
he  was  free  in  equity  from  any  obligations  to  a 
nation  which  had  set  at  defiance  the  usages  of 
civilised  countries,  or  to  a  government  which  had 
permitted  and  even  aided  these  piratical  expeditions. 
Open  war  would  have  been  the  legitimate  remedy ; 
but  that  did  not  suit  his  policy,  and  he  thought  that 
the  wrongs  and  insults  his  people  had  sustained 
demanded  a  retribution  of  a  more  terrible  character. 
He  had  also  his  own  ends  to  serve  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  he  knew  that  if,  while  inflicting  a  and  lettor 
summary  though  revolting  punishment  upon  Eng-  oaSboUc  ^ 
land,  he  could  restore  the  people  to  the  Church  of '"*^* 
their  fathers,  Catholic  Europe  would  applaud  his 
conduct,  while  the  Pope  would  of  course  readily 
grant  him  pardon  for  any  crimes  he  might  commit 
for  so  just  an  end.  In  a  word,  the  design  he  had  been 
so  long  secretly  maturing  was  nothing  short  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  establishment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the 
throne  of  that  country. 

Some  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  England,  including 
the    Duke    of   Norfolk,   had    too    readily   become 
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converts  to  his  views  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of 

the  Cathoh'c   Church.     Froude   in   his  *  History    of 

England  *   relates  with   even   more   than  his   usual 

Philip       ability  *  an    extraordinary   intrigue  whereby  Philip 

Idth^^'    thought  he  had  secured  for  his  scheme  the  services  of 

ns,  gjj.  JqI^jj  Hawkins !    The  greatest  freebooter  of  that 

freebooting  age,  with  whose  reputation  Philip  had 
become  so  terribly  familiar  that  he  had  never  read 
his  name  on  a  despatch  without  scoring  opposite  to  it 
a  note  of  dismay,  had,  by  some  unaccountable  means, 
worked  upon  his  credulity  to  such  an  extent  that 
this  negro  hunter,  who  had  sacked  Spanish  towns  and 
plundered  Spanish  churches,  was  supplied  by  Philip 
with  large  sums  of  money  to  fit  out  a  naval  expedition, 
with  the  full  conviction  that  he  would  render  material 
aid  to  the  cause  of  Spain  in  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  in  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  supre- 
macy! Even  the  Spanish  ambassador  resident  in 
England,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  treachery,  was 
delighted  at  so  important  an  acquisition  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  "and  told  the  king  that  he  might  expect  service 
from  Hawkins  of  infinite  value,"^  as  he  had  '*  sixteen 
vessels,  one  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  four 
hundred  guns,  all  at  his  disposition,  ready  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything  which  his  Majesty  might 
command,  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
and  is  servicc."  With  this  fleet  increased  to  twenty  vessels, 
clwdved.  ^^^  equipped  with  Philip's  money,  and  manned  in 
part  with  English  seamen,  whom  he  had  further 
duped  Philip  into  releasing  from  the  Seville  dungeons, 
Hawkins  sailed  for  the  Azores  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
Mexican  gold  fleet ! 

*  Froude,  vol.  x  p.  259,  et  teq.    *  Don  Guerau  to  Philip,  MSS.  Samancaa. 
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Cherishing  the  vain  hope  that  the  Engh'sh  free-  The 
hooter  would  render  him  powerful  assistance,  Philip  a^^u 
despatched,  after  three  years'  careful  preparation,  his  "^** 
famous  Armada,  comprising  all  the  naval  forces  then 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Peninsula.     He  had  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  result.     The  invasion  and 
subjugation  of  England  were  to  his  mind  matters  that 
could  not  admit  of  doubt ;  nor  had  the  government 
and  people  of  this  country  much  hope  of  resisting  so 
formidable  a  fleet,  consisting  as  it  did  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  ships  and  twenty  caravels,  amount- 
ing together  to  fifty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  exclusive  of  four  galliasses  and  four 
galleys,  the  whole  manned  by  thirty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine  men  of  all  ranks,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.      But, 
though    the    defence  appeared   to  be   hopeless,   the 
feeling  of  despair  seems  never  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  the  English  people,  who  with  one  accord 
made  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  to  meet  this  apparently 
overwhelming  force.     London,  ever  foremost  in  its  England* 
loyalty,   furnished    Elizabeth   with    large    sums  off^^for 
money,  the  citizens  rivalling  with  each  other  in  the  *^®**^^"^- 
amounts  they   raised,    and   furnishing    double    the 
number  of  ships   and  men  .required   by   the   royal 
edict.       The   same    patriotic    spirit    pervaded    the 
whole  of  the  country,  especially  the  seaport  towns 
and  the  merchant  marine.     The  collective  force  of 
the  English  fleet  has  often  been  published,^  and  in 
abstract  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

*  It  will  bo  found  in  detail  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  English  fleet  was  conmiandcd  by  Lord  Howard  of 
Eflftngham,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher. 

VOL.  IT.  L 
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The  Qneon's  Bhips,  under  Admiral    Lordi  04 
Howard  of  Effingham,  consisted  of      .     .  / 

Serying  with  the  Lord  High  Admiral      .     . 

Serving  with  Sir  Francis  Drake    .... 

Pitted  ont  by  the  City  of  London.     .     . 

Coasters  witii  the  Lord  High  Admiral    .     . 

Coasters  with  Lord  Henry  Seymour  . 

Volunteers  with  the  Lord  High  Admiral 

Victuallers  (store  transports?)      .... 

Sundry  vessels,  of  which  particulars   are^ 
wanting / 


lipt. 

Tons. 

MAxinera. 

84 

11,850 

6,279 

10 

750 

230 

32 

5,120 

2,348 

38 

6,130 

2,710 

20 

1,930 

993 

23 

2,248 

1,073 

18 

1,716 

859 

15 

•  • 

810 

197       29,744     15,785 

peBtruc-        This  return  shows  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the 

tion  of  the 

Armada,    Comparatively  small  force,   which  achieved  in  less 

Tnlv  IQ  L  y  ' 

1588.  '  than  twenty-four  hours  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  of  Spain,  consisted  of  merchant  vessels, 
many  of  which  must  have  heen  small  craft,  for 
though  the  numher  of  vessels  exceeded  those  of 
Spain,  the  tonnage  and  proportion  of  their  crews 
were  only  about  one  half;  yet  so  thoroughly 
complete  was  the  defeat  of  the  great  fleet  which 
Philip  had  been  so  many  years  in  preparing,  that  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  sail  despatched 
from  the  Tagus  to  invade  England,  only  fifty-three 
returned  to  Spain,  the  remainder  being  either  sunk, 
destroyed,  captured,  or  wrecked  upon  the  English 
coasts.^ 

While  events  were  maturing  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hawkins,  ultimately  led  to  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Spanish  intrigues,'  English  seamen 
were  exploring  seas  then  unknown,  in  search,  it  may 
be,  of  plunder,  like  their  compeers  in  the  English 
Channel,   but  professedly,  though  not   in   all  cases 

'  See  also  Macpherson,  ii.  pp.  185, 186.  The  tables  in  the  College 
Hall  of  Westminster  School  are  made  of  Spanish  chestnut,  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada. 
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ostensibly,  to  discover  other  lands,  and  to  develop  new  voyages  < 
sources  of  commerce.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  by  ^^'^ 
had  fitted  out  fleets  of  privateers  was  equally  ready 
to  adapt  itself  to  more  laudable,  if  not  in  every  in- 
stance to  more  legitimate  sources  of  gain,  and,  during 
the  whole  of  the  disreputable  exploits  and  expedi- 
tions to  which  we  have  briefly  alluded,  the  rage  in 
England  for  commercial  adventure  had  become  quite 
as  great  as  that  which  had  a  century  before  prevailed 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  voyages  of  Hawkins  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  Johnson, 
and  to  the  West  Indies  in  1562  and  1563  had  given 
fresh  vigour  to  the  spirit  of  adventure.  In  1565 
Eichard  Johnson,  Alexander  Kitching,  and  Arthur 
Edwards  were  sent  by  the  Bussia  Company  into 
Persia  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  journey  in 
those  days  of  great  peril  and  of  the  most  tedious 
character,  where  they  obtained  for  their  employers 
numerous  commercial  privileges.  In  December  of  the 
following  year,  George  Finner,  a  shipowner  of  Ply-  Pinner, 
mouth,  set  sail  on  his  own  account  with  three  ships 
and  a  pinnace  to  Guinea  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
where  he  had  a  desperate  but  successful  encounter 
with  seven  large  Portuguese  vessels  off  Terceira. 

In  1576  the  celebrated  Martin  Frobisher  equipped 
an  expedition  with  the  view  of  reaching  China  by  a  and 
north-west  passage.  It  consisted  of  only  the  Gabriel  Frobishci 
of  twenty-five  tons,  and  of  another  vessel  of  similar 
size,  the  Michael^  with  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons ;  yet  the 
difficulties  to  which  the  English  merchant  ships  were 
exposed,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  to 
India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  combined 
with    the    hostile     policy    of    the   Portuguese  and 

L  2 
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Spaniards,  induced  this  daring  and  skilful  seaman  to 
venture  upon  this  perilous  undertaking.  But  though 
it  failed,  as  all  similar  undertakings  have  failed, 
Frobisher  discovered  Greenland,  and  reached  the 
straits  which  now  bear  his  name  in  63°  8'  north 
latitude* 
Drake's         j^  1577  Fraucis  Drake,  the  coUeaffue  of  Hawkins, 

voyage  •  /»  .  ,  . 

round  the  and    alike    famous    and   notorious,    undertook    his 

world 

1577.'      memorable  voyage  round  the  world,^     Two  years  be- 
fore Oxenham  had,  it  is  true,  but  unknown  to  Drake, 
built  a  pinnace  in  which  he  sailed  down  one  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  English  navigator  who  had  ventured 
upon  the  waters  of  that  great  ocean ;  to  Sir  Francis, 
however,   is   due   the   credit   of  its  more  complete 
exploration.     For  this  distant  and  hazardous  voyage 
he  had  been  provided  with  five  vessels  :  the  Pelican^ 
of  one   hundred    tons,   commanded   by   himself  as 
admiral,   the   Elizabeth  of  eighty   tons,   the    Swan 
of  fifty,  the  Marigold  of  thirty,  and  the  Christopher^ 
a  pinnace,  of  fifteen  tons;  the  crew  of  the  whole 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men.    With 
these  small  vessels,   having  cleared   out    ostensibly 
for  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
1577,  he  reached  the  river  La  Plata  on  the  14th  of 
April,    1578,   and  entered  Port   St.   Julian,  where 
Magellan's  fleet  had  anchored  a  few  years  before, 
on  the  20th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  and  having 
passed   the   Straits   of  Magellan   was   driven  back 
southwards  to  Cape  Horn. 

*  This  was  the  second  voyage  round  tho  world,  but  the  first  made 
by  English  ships.  A  chair  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Pelican, 
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It  is  not  our  province,  much  less  our  pleasure,  to  hib 
furnish  details  of  Drake's  piratical  proceedings  on  the  S^S, 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  We  may  merely  state  that 
the  capture  of  a  Spanish  vessel  with  150,000/.  of 
silver  on  board,  ofiF  Payta,  crowned  all  his  previous 
successes  of  that  character.  Resolving  to  return 
home  by  a  north-west  passage,  he  sailed  one  thousand 
four  hundred  leagues  without  seeing  land,  a  mar- 
vellous expedition  in  those  days,  until,  in  48°  north 
latitude,  he  fell  in  with  the  American  continent, 
making  thence  one  of  the  Pellew  Islands  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes.  After  encountering  many 
perils,  and  failing  of  course  to  find  any  passage  to  the 
North,  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  finally 
arrived  in  England  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1580.  return 
A  large  portion  of  the  treasure  he  had  captured  was  j^^ 
sequestered  by  government  at  the  instance  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  restored  to^  its  rightful 
owners,  but  a  considerable  surplus  remained  to  satisfy 
the  exploring  freebooter,  and  to  stimulate  the 
cupidity  of  fresh  adventurers.^ 

The  success  of  Drake  paved  the  way  to  a  new  and 
more  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  maritime 
commerce.  The  love  of  adventure  mingled  with 
hopes,  however  vain,  of  obtaining  incalculable  wealth, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Queen,  shut- 
ting her  eyes  to  Drake's  heinous  delinquencies,  had 
dined  on  board  his  ship  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,*  all  tended  to  incite  hosts  of 

*  In  'Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery/  vol.  ii.  p.  156,  the  date  of 
Drake's  return  is  given  as  Sept.  26, 1C80;  and  this  is  also  the  date  given 
in  the  *  World  Encompassed,'  p.  162. 

^  There  must  have  been  strong  reasons  indeed  to  have  induced 
Elizabeth  to  have  conferred  such  honours  upon  Francis  Drake.    On 
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enterprising  mariners  to  offer  to  undertake  remote 
and  hazardous  expeditions.  In  the  course  of  sixteen 
years  from  the  date  of  his  return,  no  fewer  than  six 
of  these  were  equipped  and  despatched  to  the  southern 
seas,  the  commanders  mingling  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  trade  with  the  depredations  of  pirates  whenever 
circumstances  tempted  them  to  plunder;  but  by 
these  successive  voyages  the  general  outline  of  the 
main  continents  of  Asia  and  America  became  tolerably 
well  understood. 
First  omi-  Somcwhcrc  about  this  period  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ^ 
theEng^  fumishcd  the  first  accurate  information  respecting 
AmeHca.  ^^^  castem  sca-board  of  North  America.  In  an 
expedition  consisting  of  two  small  barks,  fitted  out 
by  him,  Sir  Richard  Greville,  and  others,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Virginia 
became  known,  and  as  these  districts  were  repre- 
sented as  "  scenes  laid  open  for  the  good  and  gracious 
Queen  to  propagate  the  gospel  in,"  the  natives  being 
*'  soft  as  wax,  innocent,  and  ignorant  of  all  manner  of 


the  26th  May,  1572,  long  before  war  had  been  declared  between 
England  and  Spain,  he  had  set  out  with  his  brothers  John  and  Joseph  on 
an  expedition  of  pure  piracy  in  two  small  vessels,  manned  by  seventy- 
thrco  seamen  almost  as  daring  as  himself.  Starting  from  the  Golf  of 
Florida,  ho  landed  near  St.  Martha,  where  he  built  a  fort  and  com- 
menced an  attack  on  the  house  of  the  Spanish  governor,  which  he  had 
ancertaincd  contained  a  very  large  amount  of  bar-silver.  Defeated  in 
his  designs  to  plunder  it,  he  set  out  with  eighteen  Englishmen,  part  of 
his  crew,  and  thirty  runaway  slaves,  whom  he  had  entered  into  his 
service,  for  Vera  Cruz,  which  he  plundered.  Thence  he  proceeded 
again  toward  Nombre  de  Dios,  capturing  on  the  road  a  caravan  of 
mules  laden  with  silver,  appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  he  and  his 
gang  of  marauders  could  carry  away,  and  returned  to  England  with  his 
ill-gotten  spoils  in  August  1573. 

^  Raleigh's  first  personal  expedition  was  in  1595 ;  but  he  had  already 
assisted  in  equipping  no  less  than  seven,  the  earliest  in  1585  ('  Mari- 
time aud  Inland  Discovery,*  ii.  pp.  205-209). 
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politics,  tricks,  and  cunning,"  a  fresh  expedition, 
headed  by  Sir  Richard  Q-reville,  himself  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  practical  plans  for  their  colonisa- 
tion. These  were  happily  attended,  even  in  their 
infancy,  with  considerable  success.  Indeed  the 
many  inducements  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  rich 
soil,  pliable  natives,  hopes  of  gold,  and  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Protestant  faith  could  hardly  fail  to 
encourage  emigration  on,  for  those  times,  a  tolerably 
extensive  scale. 

It  was  also  about  this  period  that  John  Davis  made  DiBooyeij 
the  discovery  of  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  strait 
Convinced  that  a  north-west  passage  to  India  must 
sooner  or  later  be  discovered,  the  merchants  of  London 
fitted  out  two  small  vessels,  the  Sunshine  of  fifty  tons 
with  twenty-three  hands,  commanded  by  Davis  him- 
self, and  the  Moonshine  of  thirty-five  tons  and  nine- 
teen men,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Bruton. 
These  vessels  sailed  from  Dartmouth  on  the  7thi585. 
of  June,  1585,  and  reached  as  far  north  as  latitude 
66°  40',  discovering  the  straits  justly  named  after 
him.  A  second  voyage  during  the  following  sum- 
mer inspired  Davis  with  such  hopes  of  success  that 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  owners,  William  Sanderson, 
a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  "  that  he  had 
gained  such  experience  that  he  would  forfeit  his 
life  if  the  voyage  could  not  be  performed,  not  only 
without  further  charge,  but  with  certain  profit  to 
the  adventurers."  In  his  third  voyage,  during  which 
he  sailed  with  open  water  up  the  same  straits  as  far 
as  73°  north  latitude,  he  was  equally  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess, and  on  his  return  to  England,  after  again  failing 
in  his  object,  he  writes,  "The  passage  is  most  probable, 
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and  the  execution  easy  "  an  opinion  which,  more  or 

less,  prevailed   even  until  our  own   time.     But  his 

fourth   voyage  was   altogether  so  unsuccessful  that 

the  owners  of  the  ships  under  his  charge  were  led  to 

Davis       direct  their  attention  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 

atieniion^  Good  Hopc,  and  to  these  regions  Davis  made  no  less 

to  India.    |]^g^^  ^yQ  voyages,  but  was,  unfortunately,  killed  in 

his  last  voyage  by  some  Japanese  pirates   off  the 
coast  of  Malacca,  in  December  1605. 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  somewhere 
about  the  close  of  Davis's  last  attempt  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage  to  India,  had  rendered  the  voyage 
to  that  favoured  land  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  a  much  less  perilous  undertaking  than  it  had 
Fresh  free-  prcviously  becu.  England  had  now  become  "  Mistress 
e^du  ^^  *^^  seas,"  and  her  people  embraced  the  maritime 
tions.  position  they  had  achieved  in  their  characteristic 
manner.  Many  more  freebooting  expeditions  were 
now  launched  than  had  previously  been  attempted. 
The  fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal  having  for  the  time 
been  swept  from  the  seas,  the  shipowners  of  London, 
who  had  lent  their  aid  to  destroy  the  Armada,  quickly 
followed  up  the  blow  by  an  expedition  on  their  own 
account  against  the  country  whose  vessels  of  war  they 
had  destroyed.  Other  cities  and  towns,  too,  eagerly 
joined  them  in  their  daring  adventures.  Ipswich, 
Harwich,  and  Newcastle  sent  their  quota  of  vessels, 
and  Elizabeth  herself,  subscribing  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  furnished  six  ships  towards  this  very  question- 
able expedition,  the  whole  fleet  numbering  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  vessels.^     Not   satisfied  with 

^  Macpherson,  ii.  p.  189.    Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded  the  naval 
aud  Sir  John  Norris  the  military  forces  on  this  occasion. 
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ravaging  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  cap- 
turing a  great  number  of  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  these 
too  enterprising   shipowners  captured  sixty  sail   of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Hanse  Towns  destined  for . 
the  Peninsula. 

A  private  expedition  of  this  character  so  deeply 
mortified  the  Spaniards  that  EUzabeth,  though  a  very 
prominent  participator  in  it,  at  first  thought  of  re- 
leasing the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Hanse  Towns;  but 
on  ascertaining  that  the  Hanseatic  League  meditated 
serious  designs  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  ship- 
ping privileges  in  England  (having  held  a  meeting 
at  Lubeck  to  take  hostile  measures  against  England), 
she  ordered  the  whole  of  the  ships  and  property  which 
had  been  captured  to  be  condemned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  of  the  smallest  vessels,  which  were 
despatched  to  carry  the  unwelcome  news  to  the 
Hanse  Towns  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  comrades. 

Amid  the  many  cruises  now  made  in  search  of  Voyage©; 
gain  not  the  least  important,  however  unfortunate,  Cavendisi 
was  the  voyage  undertaken  to  the  East  Indies  by  1591,    ' 
Thomas  Cavendish^  in  1591 ;  its  object,  like  most  of 
the  expeditions  of  the  period,  being  to  cruise  against 
the  Portuguese,  who  by  this  time  had  formed  there 
important   and  valuable    settlements,   especially  at 

*  The  first  voyage  of  Cavendish  is  worthy  of  more  note  than  it  has 
received.  Starting  in  July,  1586,  he  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  MageUan  westwards,  in  eight  months 
loss  than  Drake.  He  was  the  first  English  navigator  to  discern  the 
value  of  the  position  of  St.  Helena,  to  describe  with  accuracy  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  to  bring  home  a  map  and  description  of  China. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  took 
the  command  in  his  first  most  adventurous  voyage.  In  a  third  voyage 
he  was  shipwrecked  in  1591  or  2  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  died 
there. 
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Ormuz  and  along  the  coast  of  Malabar.     Although 
his  expedition   proved  a  failure,  the  merchants  of 
London  ascertained  from  those  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  more  fully  than  they  had  done  from  any 
previous  navigators,  the  immense  value  of  the  Eastern 
trade  and  the  vast  profits  realisable  by  its  system- 
atic development.     Their  representations  urged  the 
which       establishment  of  factories  and  the  carrying  on  by 
the  forma-  such  agcucies  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade. 
first  Eng.  Each  succcssivc  voyage  added  to  the  experience  of 
India        tbe  shipowning  classes,  and  hence  various  private 
inTbm^'  individuals  undertook   similar    enterprises,    incited, 
perhaps,  as  much  by  the  love  of  adventure  as  by 
the  hope  of  profit. 

Such  were  the  preludes  to  the  East  India  Company, 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  commercial  un- 
dertaking recorded  in  history.  Through  Mr.  Thorne, 
an  English  merchant,  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
as  resident  at  Seville  while  Cabot  was  chief  pilot  of 
Spain,  a  complete  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the 
course  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trade  with  the 
East,  as  he  furnished  a  report  on  this  subject  to 
certain  merchants  resident  in  London,  many  of  whom 
had  for  some  time  considered  the  project  of  establish- 
ing direct  relations  of  their  own  with  India.  Conse- 
quently in  the  year  1600,  on  the  petition  of  Sir 
John  Hart  of  London,  Sir  John  Spencer,  Sir 
Edward  Micheburn,  William  Candish  or  Caundish, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  other  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  citizens  of  London,  this  great  company 
was  formed,  having  a  common  seal  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of    merchants    trading   to   the    East   Indies.      The 
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Company  was  allowed  many  powers  and  privileges 
by  the  Crown,  including  that  of  punishing  offenders 
either  in  body  or  purse,  provided  the  mode  of 
punishment  was  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.  Its  exports  were  not  subjected  to  any 
duties  for  the  four  first  voyages,  important  indulgences 
were  granted  in  paying  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
liberty  was  given  to  export  30,000/,  each  voyage  in 
foreign  coin  or  bullion,  provided  6,000/.  of  this  sum 
passed  through  the  Mint.  But  not  exceeding  six 
ships,  and  an  equal  number  of  pinnaces,  with  five 
hundred  seamen,  were  allowed  to  be  despatched 
annually  to  whatever  station  might  be  formed  in 
India,  with  the  additional  provisoes  that  the  seamen 
were  not  at  the  time  required  for  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  that  all  gold  or  silver  exported  by 
the  Company  should  be  shipped  at  either  London, 
Dartmouth,  or  Plymouth.^ 

The  stipulated  capital   of  72,000/.  having  been 
raised,  almost  as  soon  as  the  association  had  been 
mooted,  the  Company  equipped  five  vessels  to  open  First  ahipi 
the  trade,  consisting  of  the  Dragon^  of  six  hundred  ©dlSy^the 
tons,  her  commander,  according  to  the  practice  of  ^"^^^^y* 
the   day,  receiving  the   title   of  "Admiral   of  the 
Squadron ;"  the  Hector,  of  three  hundred  tons,  with 
the  vice-admiral   in  command ;  two  vessels  of  two 
hundred  tons  each ;  and  the  Guest,  a  store  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  tons.^    The  men  employed 

*  Pattern-pieces  for  the  silver  intended  for  circulation  in  the  East 
Indies,  bearing  the  name  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  the  date  1601,  exist 
in  various  collections.  No  coins,  however,  were  actually  struck  from 
the  dies  of  the  patterns. 

*  See  further  details  in  Macpherson,  ii.  pp.  216-218.  The  money 
actually  sent  out  he  states  to  have  been  Spanish. 
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in  this  expedition  were  four  hundred  and  eighty,  all 
told ;  the  cost  of  the  vessels  and  their  equipment, 
45,000/.,  while  their  cargoes  absorbed  27,000/.,  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  capital  of  the  Company.  They 
had  on  board  twenty  merchants  as  supercargoes,  and 
were  fully  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition — 
an  exceedingly  necessary  precaution  in  those  days. 
The  voyage  proved  successful ;  relations  were  formed 
with  the  king  of  Achin,  in  Sumatra,  and  a  pinnace 
having  been  despatched  to  the  Moluccas  and  a 
factory  established  at  Bantam,  the  ships  returned  to 
England  richly  laden. 
The  Dutch  But  the  English  East  India  Company  soon  found 
an  Ka:*t'  in  their  trade  with  India  a  much  more  formidable 
Company,  ^^^al  than  either  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  long  been  successful 
navigators.  They  had  for  more  than  a  century 
carried  on  a  large  and  profitable  commercial  inter- 
course with  England,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  value  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  estimated  at  2,400,000/. 
per  annum,  then  considered  so  large  that  the 
merchants  engaged  in  it  were  said  to  **  have  fallen 
into  the  way  of  insuring  their  merchandise  against 
losses  by  sea  by  a  joint  contribution."*  This  is  the 
first  notice  of  any  mutual  assurance  association  in 
England,  though  the  principles  and  practice  of 
insurance  were  probably  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
would  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  the  compilation 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  *  The  Bhodian 
Law.' 

*  Anderson's  '  Annals  of  Commerce/  vol.  ii.  p.  208,  quoting  from 
Guicciardini.  The  Dutch  sent  fourteen  ships  to  India  in  1602. 
Maci)herson,  ii.  p.  227. 
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The  separation  of  the  Dutch  provinces  from  the  Extent 
crown   of    Spain   had   induced   their   merchants  to  maritime 
seek  more  distant  and  more   lucrative  channels  of  *^"^®"^* 
employment   for   their   ships,  while   their   superior 
information    respecting     Spanish    and    Portuguese 
affairs  gave  them  a  marked  advantage  over  their 
English  competitors  in  the  valuable  trade   of  the 
East.     They  had  now  supplanted  the  Portuguese^  in  Thoy  take 
the  Moluccas,  driven  them  out  of  their  most  valuable  the  trade 
trade  with  Japan,  and  become  the  predominant  naval  ^^^^'^^^ 
power    in    the    Indian    seas,  a    power    they    long 
maintained.      Finding  England,   however,   a   more 
stubborn  rival,  they  employed  all  their  influence  and 
artifices  to  molest  the   ships  of  the  Company  and 
other  English  traders.      Just,  in  fact,  as  the  Moors 
had   endeavoured   to   ruin   the   Portuguese  in   the 
opinion  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  so  the  Dutch, 
having  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the  chief  trade 
of  the  East,  now  resorted  to  any  expedient,  either  by 
secret  intrigue  or  open  force,  to  drive  the  English 
merchant  vessels  from  the  same  localities.     But  the 
profits  realised  in  their  first  expedition  had  inspired 
the  London  merchants  with  fresh  energy.     Having 
obtained   a   new   charter   (31st  of  May,  1609)   for 
fifteen  years,  the  Company  set  about  constructing  the 
Trades^  Increase^  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons, 
the    largest    ship   hitherto    built    for    the    English 
merchant  service.    At  her  launch,  and  at  that  of  her  Expedi- 
pinnace,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  bearing  the  Hennr 
equally  appropriate   name  of   the   Peppercorn^  tl^^ton.    " 

'  It  is  likely  that  the  great  value  of  their  new  trade  with  the  Brazils 
led  the  Portuguese  to  care  less  for  the  rich  bat  more  distant  and 
dangerous  trade  with  the  far  East. 
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Company  gave  a  great  banquet,  at  which  the  dishes 
were  of  china-ware,  then  a  novelty  in  England, 
With  these  vessels,  and  a  victualling  bark  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  the  Darling,  of  ninety- 
tons,  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  had  been  placed  in 
command,  set  sail  for  Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea,  where, 
ensnared  on  shore  by  the  Muhammedans,  eight  of 
his  crew  were  massacred,  sixteen  others  disabled,  and 
he  himself  severely  wounded.  Proceeding  thence 
to  Bantam,  the  Trades  Increase  was  unfortunately 
Its  failure  wrcckcd,  and  here  Middleton,  broken  down  by 
death!**     misfortuucs  and  disasters,  died,  thus  closing  one  of 

their  most  unfortunate  expeditions  on  record. 

Renewed       The   Company,    however,     persevered    in    their 

the  Eastern  undertakings,  and  in  1611  despatched  two 

Eaft  imiia  ^^^^^  expeditions  to  the  Indies  ;  one  consisting  of  a 

Company,  single   ship,   the   Globe,  which,   though    absent   for 

nearly  five  years,  owing   to   the   artifices   of  their 

opponents,  realised  two  hundred  and  eighteen  per  cent. 

on  the  capital  invested ;  the  other,  consisting  of  the 

Clove,   the   Hector,  and   the  Thorrms^  comparatively 

small  vessels,  which,  though  absent  only  three  years, 

was  even  more  successful :  another  expedition,  which 

immediately  followed,   though   absent  only   twenty 

months,  earned  in  that  time  a  profit  of  no  less  than 

three  hundred  and  forty  per  cent.^ 

They  gain      Having  Opened  negotiations  with  the  Moghul  empe- 

wiirthe    ^^^  ^^  India,  Jehangir,  the  Company  obtained  the  pri  vi- 

Moghui     lege  of  establishing  a  factory  at  Surat,  and  in  return  for 

of  India,    the  payment  of  certain  fixed  custom  duties,  secured 

their  vessels  and  property  against  the  hostility  of  the 

^  See  Meadows  Taylor's  '  Man.  of  India  Hist./  pp.  289-322 ;  *  Mar. 
and  Inl.  Discov./  vol.  ii.  pp.  195-198. 
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Portuguese,  and  their  still  more  formidable  rivals  the 
Dutch.     They  also  contrived  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
Japan,  through  the  influence  of  one  William  Adams,  a 
native  of  Kent,  who,  having  been  pilot  in  one  of  the 
earliest  Dutch  expeditions,  had  settled  there,  and  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  from  whom  and  mate- 
he  received  many  favours.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ten/t^ir 
the  intercourse  thus  formed  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ^^J^^. 
abeyance  after  the  death  of  Adams^  in  1631,  and*^®^- 
that   Europe,  during  the  long  period  since,  has,  till 
quite  recently,  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from   a 
commerce  likely  to  become  second  only  to  that  of 
China. 

When,  in  1614,  the  English  Company  despatched 
the  New  Years  GifU  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  tons ; 
the  Hector y  of  five  hundred ;  the  Merchant's  Ilope^  of 
three  hundred ;  and  the  Solomon^  of  two  hundred 
tons,  they  for  the  first  time  consolidated  their  profits 
into  one  common  stock.  In  this  expedition  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  repel  the  Portuguese  in 
their  attack  upon  one  of  the  ports  belonging  to  the 
Moghul  emperor,  thus  materially  strengthening  their 
relations  with  that  powerful  Indian  monarch.  An 
event  so  fortunate  was  promptly  followed  by  the 
despatch  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  as  ambassador  from 
England  to  his  court,  where  he  resided  until  the  year 
1619.  Numerous  privileges  were  then  granted  to 
the  Company,  whose  ships  now  traded  with  Achin, 
Tambee,  and  Jewa,  in  Sumatra,  where  they  eslab- 
lished  factories,  as  well  as  to  Surat,  in  the  dominion 

^  The  tomb  of  Adams  is  still  in  existence,  is  fenced  round,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  Japanese  people. 
'  Accounts  differ  in  the  names  of  the  four  vessels. 
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of  the  Moghul,  io  Ferando  in  Japan,  and  to 
Bantam  and  Batana,  in  Java.  They  also  carried  on 
trading  operations,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with 
Borneo,  Banda,  Malacca,  Siam,  Celebes,  and  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel/ 

So  prosperous  had  their  affairs  now  become,  that 
in  1617,  when  the  stock  of  the  Company  had  reached 
a  premium  of  two  hundred  and  three  per  cent., 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  were  induced  to 
suggest  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies,  with 
a  view  to  crush  their  common  enemy,  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  exclude  all  other  shipping  from  obtaining  a 
Treaty  be-  footing  in  India.  Though  this  scheme  was  never 
Kni^iish  carried  into  effect,  the  two  companies  concluded,  in 
East  India  1619,  a  treaty  of  trade  and  friendship,  whereby  they 
^^P*"  should  cease  from  rivalry,  and  apportion  the  profits 
of  the  different  branches  of  commerce  between  them.* 
But  the  treaty,  like  most  others  of  a  similar  character, 
was  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  the  Dutch  governor-general 
really,  though  erroneously,  under  the  impression  that 
the  EngKsh  had  gained  undue  advantages,  attacked 
their  possessions  of  Lantore  and  Pulo-Penang.  A 
long  series  of  hostile  acts  ensued,  including  the 
massacre  of  various  Englishmen  by  the  Dutch  in 
Amboyna,  and  numerous  conflicts  between  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  both  countries,  resulting  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  English  from  the  valuable  trade  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  in  losses  most  disastrous  to  the 
Company. 

*  See  further  details  on  all  these  matters  in  'Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  East  India,  1617-1621/  in  the  '  Bolls  series/  Lond.  8, 1872. 
*  The  text  of  this  treaty  is  given  by  Macpherson,  ii.  pp.  2^3-295, 
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Thus,  in  a  few  years  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
which  professed  so  much  and  performed  so  little  for 
the  benefit  of  either  party,  the  Dutch  had  gained 
so  complete  an  ascendency  over  the  Engh'sh  traders, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  valuable  acquisition  of 
the  island  of  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
prospect  of  still  being  able  to  conduct  a  lucrative  Loeacs  .)t 
trade  with  the  East,  the  Directors  seriously  meditated  India 
relinquishing  all  they  had  gained,  and  liquidating  ^"^"'^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  They  had  already 
abandoned  their  scheme  of  the  Greenland^  fishery, 
which  had  been  incongruously  intermingled  with 
their  East  Indian  adventures,  and  had  withdrawn 
from  Japan,  notwithstanding  the  great  encourage- 
ment they  had  received  for  the  prosecution  of 
its  valuable  trade.  With  an  increased  capital  of 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half,  their  stock  had 
decreased  one  half  in  value,  and  so  powerful  had  the 
Dutch  now  become,  that  the  Company  for  the  time 
seems  to  have  lost  all  hope  of  being  able  to  compete 
against  them  and  the  Portuguese,  who  still  main- 
tained an  important  position  in  India.  This  great 
rivalry  for  maritime  supremacy,  which  commenced 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  for  discussion  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  her  successor.^ 

'  Tho  English  Groonland  fisheries  seem  to  have  paid  best  between 
1698  to  1612.— Macpherson,  ii.  p.  265. 

*  However  great  our  objections  to  every  form  of  monopoly,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  merchant  shipping  of  England  could 
at  this  period  have  made  any  advance  against  the  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Venetians,  and  others  in  their  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  East  imless  some  inducement  had  been  offered  to  great  corpo- 
rations to  take  the  first  and  most  hazardous  risks  of  competing  with 
established  rivals.    Indeed,  most  persons  in  England  at  this  time  felt, 

VOL.    11.  M 
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Sir  Walter  Sir  Waltor  Raleigli  gives  a  graphic  account'  of 
xkZfon  tlie  state  of  things  then  existing,  and  of  the  condition 
comlneTw).  of  the  English  mercantile  marine  shortly  before  the 
ic()3.  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
this  remarkable  paper,  which  contains  many  com- 
mercial principles  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
the  author  lived,  Sir  Walter  states  that  the  merchant 
ships  of  England  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Dutch,-  and  that  while  an  English  ship  of  one 
hundred  tons  required  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  the 
Dutch  would  sail  such  a  vessel  with  one  third  that 
number.  Illustrative  of  the  wise  and  progressive 
pohcy  of  the  Dutch,  he  enumerates  various  instances 
where  that  country  had  an  immense  advantage  over 
England,  and  where,  following  the  example  of 
ancient  Tyre  and  of  more  modem  Venice,  Hol- 
land became  the  depot  of  numerous  articles  "not 
one  hundredth  part  of  which  were  consumed  *'  by  the 
Dutch,  while  she  gave  **free  custom  inwards  and 
outwards  for  the  better  maintenance  of  navigation 
and  encouragement  of  the  people  to  that  business." 

Directing  attention  to  the  liberal  policy  of  some 
other  of  the  nations  of  his  time,  Sir  Walter  mentions 


and  not  without  valid  reasons,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  indi- 
vidual capitalist's  to  cope  successfully  with  the  powerful  inaritime 
associations  which  had  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  the  most  luorative 
branches  of  commerce  throughout  the  world.  For  these  reasons  the 
East  India  Company  had  been  established,  and  for  precisely  similar 
reasons  the  English  Government  had  been  induced  in  1606  to  grant  a 
charter  to  a  company  formed  for  trading  to  the  Levant,  though  in  this 
instance  each  individual  traded  on  his  own  account  subject  to  general 
regulations  framed  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

'  'Select  observations  of  the  incomparable  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
relating  to  trade,  as  it  was  presented  to  King  JamesZ—Fnblished, 
London,  1696.    See  also  Macpherson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  233-239. 
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the  fact  that  France  offered  to  the  vessels  of  all 
nations  free  custom  twice  and  sometimes  three  times 
each  year,  when  she  laid  in  her  annual  stock  of 
provisions,  and  also  in  such  raw  materials  as  were 
not  possessed  by  herself  in  equal  abundance,  adding 
that  La  Rochelle  was  an  entirely  free  port,  a  small 
toll  levied  for  the  repair  of  the  harbour  alone  excepted. 
Denmark  also  granted  free  custom  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  one  month  between  Bar- 
tholomew-tide and  Michaelmas.  The  merchandise  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  England 
were  then  transported  chiefly  by  the  Dutch  into  the 
east  and  north-east  kingdoms  of  Pomerania,  as  well 
as  into  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  and  some  other  countries  of  the  south. 
Sir  Walter,  with  great  force,  adds,  "  and  yet  the 
situation  of  England  lieth  far  better  for  a  store-house 
to  serve  the  south-east  and  the  north-east  kingdoms 
than  theirs  do,  and  we  have  far  the  better  means  to 
do  it  if  we  apply  ourselves  to  do  it." 

Sir  Walter  says  with  equal  truth  that,  although 
the  greatest  fishery  in  the  world  is  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Holland  despatches 
annually  to  the  four  great  towns  on  the  Baltic, 
Konigsburg,  Elbing,  Stettin,  and  Dantzig,  herrings 
worth  620,000/.,  while  England  does  not  send  a  boat- 
load ;  nor  even  a  single  herring  up  the  Rhine  to 
Germany,  whose  people  purchase  annually  from 
the  Dutch  fish  to  the  value  of  400,000/.  *^  We 
send,"  remarks  this  enlightened  statesman,  "  into  the 
east  kingdoms  yearly  only  one  hundred  ships,  and 
our  trade  chiefly  depends  on  Elbing,  KSnigsburg,  and 
Dantzig,"  while  "  the  shipowners  of  the  low  country 
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send  thither  about  three  thousand  ships,  trading  with 
every  city  and  port  and  town,  making  their  purchases 
at  better  rates  than  we  do  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence of  coin."  "The  Hollanders,"  he  continues, 
"  send  into  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  from 
the  east  kingdoms,  passing  through  the  Sound  yearly, 
with  Baltic  produce,  about  two  thousand  merchant 
ships,  and  we  have  none  in  that  course.  They 
traffick  into,  every  city  and  port  around  about  this 
land  with  five  or  six  hundred  ships  yearly,  and  we, 
chiefly,  to  three  towns  in  their  country  and  with 
forty  ships ;  the  Dutch  trade  to  every  port  and  town 
in  France,  and  we  only  to  five  or  six."  Sir  Walter 
estimated,  that  the  Low  Countries  at  the  time  he 
wrote  (1603-4)  possessed  as  many  vessels  of  all  sorts 
as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  including  Eng- 
land ;  that  they  built  one  thousand  ships  annually, 
and  "  yet  have  not  a  tree  in  their  whole  country  ;" 
and  that  all  their  home  products  might  be  carried  in 
a  hundred  ships.  Nor  does  his  complaint  end  here, 
lie  alleges  that  "  our  Russian  trade  was  going  to 
ruin,"  and  that,  though  for  seventy  years  the  English 
had  carried  on  a  very  considerable  commercial  inter- 
course with  Moscow,  they  had  only  four  vessels 
engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  year  1600,  and  only 
"  two  or  three  "  in  1602,  whereas  the  Hollanders,  who, 
about  twenty  years  previously,  had  only  two  ships  in 
the  trade,  had  now  increased  the  number  of  their 
vessels  to  thirty  or  forty,  and  were  still  increasing. 
His  views  Making  every  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  ex- 
by  other  aggcratiou  adopted,  doubtless  with  the  laudable 
o^i^d  intention  of  inciting  English  merchants  and  ship- 
^Moixa.    owners  to  greater  exertions,  **  so  that  oiir  ships  and 
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mariners  might  be  trebled,"  there  is,  nevertheless,  in 
the  paper  he  presented  to  King  James  a  very  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
merchant  shipping  of  the  period,  and  much  still  more 
valuable  advice.  It  is  manifest  from  what  he  states 
that  in  consequence  of  the  laws  which  even  then 
greatly  favoured  foreign  shipping,  the  English  stood 
no  chance  of  competing  with  the  Dutch.  But  though 
the  shipowners  of  England  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints against  the  privileges  granted  to  foreign 
nations,  neither  their  rulers  nor  they  themselves  were 
disposed  to  entertain  Raleigh's  liberal  policy.  They 
preferred  that  of  one  "  Tobias,  gentleman  fisheiman  The  views 
and  mariner  "  [what  a  number  of  Tobiases  we  have  le^L^""* 
had  since  then !]  who  afterwards  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *'  The  best  way  to  make  England  the  richest 
and  wealthiest  kingdom  in  Europe,"  in  which  he 
recommends  the  construction  of  one  thousand  busses 
upon  a  "  national  design," — "  each  ward  in  London 
to  provide  one  Busse,  every  company,  and,  if  needs 
be,  every  parish,  one,"  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
Dutch.  To  encourage  these  investments  he  furnishes 
an  estimate  of  the  capital  required  and  of  the  probable 
profits. 

A  busse,  measuring  from  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  com-  hu  esti- 
plete  for  sea,  with  her  fishing  implements  and  appur-  Jhe*^rofit8 
tenances,  would  cost,  he  estimates,  somewhere  about  ^^  ^^**«®«- 
500/.  sterling,  and  such  a  vessel,  he  calculated,  would 
hold  good  for  twenty  years  with  very  little  expen- 
diture in  the  way  of  repairs,  and  only  about  80/. 
annually  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  her  tackle,  ropes, 
masts,  and  sails.     Presuming  that  the  busse  caught 
herrings  equal  to  one  hundred  last  of  barrels,  which 
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lie    values  at  10/.  per  last,  she  would  earn  in  the 
gross  1000/. ;  and  as  he  calculates  that  her  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tear  and  wear,  would  not  exceed  335/.,* 
he   shows    a    large    and   tempting  profit  to   those 
corporations,  companies,  and  parishes  who  might  be 
induced  to  act  on  his  advice.     Having  satisfied,  as  he 
conceives,  all  pecuniary  considerations,  he  appeals  to 
tlieir  patriotism  by  showing   the   advantage  to  the 
nation  of  having  ready  for  its  service  in  the  hour  of 
need  "  lusty-fed  younkers  bred  in  the  Busses,  who 
could   furl  a  top-sail    or   sprit-sail,  or  shake  out  a 
l)onnet  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  not  shrink 
from  their  duty  like  the  surfeited  and  hunger-pinched 
sailors  who  made  the  southern  voyages."     Nor  were 
the  proverbial  remarks  of  the  Dutch  forgotten,  who 
taunted  the  English  with  the  sneer,  "  that  they  would 
make  them  wear  their  old  shoes." 
Tiie  offtct      Although  this  appeal  did  not  produce  the  desired 
piibiii^a-     patriotic  effect,  it   directed   public   attention  to  the 
depressed  state  of  the  merchant  shipping  interest  ot 
England,  which  reached  so  low  an  ebb  in  1615  that 
there  were  only  ten  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of 
London  of  more  than  two  hundred  tons  burthen.* 
In  that  year  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House 
presented  a  petition  to  the  King  pointing  out,  in  very 
strong   terms,  the   evil   results  which  would   ensue 
from  a  perseverance  of  such  neglect  of  the  shipping 
interest,  and  recommending  a  highly  protective  policy ; 

^  Made  up  thus :— a  hundred  last  of  bawels,  72/. ;  salt,  88/. ;  men's 
wages  for  four  months,  91/. ;  and  their  provisions  during  that  timo, 
conKisting  of  bread,  21/. ;  l)cer,  42/. ;  bacon  and  butter,  18/. ;  and  peas,  3/^ 

-  Sec  miscellaneous  and  interesting  details  relative  to  English  trade 
for  the  year  1G15,  with  Sir  Dudley  Diggs'  'Defence  of  Trade,'  etc., 
in  Maci>herKon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279-282. 
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but  numerous  persons  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
maintaining  the  merchant  navy  in  a  high  state  of 
prosperity,  opposed  altogether  any  measure  pro- 
hibiting, as  had  been  proposed,  the  export  of  British 
commodities  in  foreign  bottoms.  When,  however, 
extremes  meet,  the  necessity  of  a  change  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  the  unfair  advantages  so  long  granted 
to  foreign  nations  as  against  English  shipping  had 
at  length  roused  the  people  to  adopt  those  retaliatory 
measures  of  legislation  which,  ignoring  Raleigh's 
sound  advice,  eventually  culminated  in  the  highly 
protective  maritime  laws  of  Cromwell. 

But  amid  the  depression  which    then    prevailed,  CoionmiDi 
English  shipowners  did  not  overlook  the  advantages  thms  to 
to  be  derived  from  trading  with  the  newly  discovered  A^Iica. 
world  of  North  America.     Though  the  expeditions 
to  that  country,  promoted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
his  relations,  had  terminated  diaistrously,  the  mer- 
chants of  London  and  Bristol  frequently  despatched 
small  vessels  thither  with   trinkets   and  articles  of 
little  value,  exchanging  them  i>rofitably  for  the  skins 
and  furs  of  the  native  Indians.     In   1602  Captain 
Gosnold  ^  made  for  the  first  time  the  voyage  direct 

^  Captain  Gosnold  had  been  employed  in  several  of  the  previous 
voyages.  He  appears  to  have  traded  direct  with  the  Indians,  in 
lat.  42^,  in  peltry,  sassafras,  and  cedar-wood.  He  was  also  the  first 
to  sow  English  com  in  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  (so  named  by 
him).  In  the  following  year  (1603)  two  ships  from  Bristol  and  one 
from  London  traded  successfully  to  the  same  parts  (Macpherson,  ii. 
pp.  229-246,  etc.).  The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  expeditions 
was  that  of  Captain  John  Smith,  who  sailed  from  London  in  1607,  and 
18  deservedly  considered  the  real  founder  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
(see  *  True  Travels,  Adventures,  etc.,  of  Captain  John  Smitli,'  Lond. 
1627).  Captain  Smith  is  the  hero  of  a  famous  old  ballad,  called  '  The 
Honor  of  a  Ijondon  Trenlice;  being  an  account  of  his  matchless 
manhood  and  boyhooil.' 
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across  the  Atlantic,  without  sailing  by  way  of  the 
Canaries  round  the  West  Indies  and  through  the  Gulf 
of  Florida,  as  had  been  the  previous  practice  of 
navigators.  In  1606,  two  maritime  companies,  under 
charter  from  King  James,  were  authorised  to  colonise 
and  plant  the  American  coast  within  the  34th  and  4l8t 
degrees  of  latitude.  One  of  these,  known  as  the 
South  Virginia  Company,  afterwards  formed  the 
provinces  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina;  and  the  second,  the  "Plymouth 
Adventurers,"  was  empowered  to  establish  plantations 
as  far  as  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  their  assignment 
of  teri'itory  embracing  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  other  New  England  towns.  In  the 
same  year  the  "  London  Company  "  sent  out  two  ships 
and  founded  "James-Town"  in  Virginia;  and  in 
1612  Bermuda  was  also  settled. 
1625.  When  Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne  he  commenced 

putting  into  execution  one  of  those  doubtful  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  which,  pushed  too  far,  led  to  a 
i;iittrie8 1,  fatal  revolution.  Either  under  the  pretence  or  con- 
power  over  viction  that  the  government  of  the  transatlantic 
colonies  could  be  more  advantageously  carried  on  by 
himself  and  his  council,  through  the  intervention  of 
a  governor  resident  on  the  spot  and  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  he  assumed  the  direct  government  of 
Virginia,  and  not  only  treated  the  cliaii;er  of  the 
Company  as  annulled,  but  broadly  declared  that 
colonies  founded  by  adventurers,  or  occupied  by 
British  subjects,  were  essentially  part  and  parcel  of 
the  dominion  of  the  motlier  countiy/     The  Company 

*  Iklr.  Lucas  has  recently  broiigbt  togctlier  and  editixl,  with  8ome 
excellent  notes,  the  most  imiK)rtunt  of  the '  Charters  of  the  Old  English 
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very  justly  complained  that  they  had  expended 
200,000/.  in  the  Virginian  undertaking  alone,  and  as 
yet  had  not  received  any  returns.  Nevertheless  the 
whole  of  that  province,  as  also  the  West  India 
Islands  not  previously  taken  possession  of  and  colo- 
nised, were  occupied,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  of  EJngland,  within  a  few  years  afterwards. 
About  that  period  also  the  Bahama  Islands  were 
appropriated,  together  with  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Louisiana.  This  immense  territory  was  granted  to 
Robert  Heath  and  his  heirs,  and  afterwards  conveyed 
by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  In  like  manner 
Maryland,  previously  considered  a  part  of  Virginia, 
became  the  property  of  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  grant  afterwards  productive  of  deep 
religious  animosities,  when  the  Puritans  were  driven 
to  Virginia.  In  1641  Lord  Willoughby  made  a 
settlement  at  Surinam  on  the  southern  continent  of 
America.  The  commercial  results  of  these  coloni- 
sation schemes  were  at  first  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
but  they  eventually  exercised  a  vast  influence  on 
merchant  shipping,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the 
gradual  consolidation  and  greatness  of  England. 
The  French,  whose  commercial  navy  was  now  be- 

Colonles  in  America/  Lond.  8, 1850.  Among  those  will  bo  found  throe 
charters,  one  to  Virginia,  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  resiKictively,  Massachusetts'  second  charter,  and  that  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  With  these  are  also  the  "  proprietary"  charters 
to  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware;  and  also 
thoBo  of  Now  York,  Now  Jersey,  and  Georgia.  The  careful  study  of 
these  documents  shows  clearly  on  what  lilxjral  terms  our  ancestors 
coumienced  colonisiug,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the 
theory  of  those  times,  colonies  were  assumed  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Crown. 
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ginning  to  emerge  from  obscurity  and  insignificance, 

formed    settlements    in    Acadia,   the    present  Nova 

Scotia,  and  extended  their  dominion  into  the  territory 

now  known  as  the  New  England   States.      But  in 

1620  both  they  and  the  Dutch,  who  had   founded 

the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  the  city  of  New 

York  and  capital  of  the  province),  were  dislodged  by 

English  adventurers.* 

Engiiair^"^  Passing  ou  to  cvcuts  iu  England  connected  with 

uwilcrs      merchant    shipping,   by   far   the   most   conspicuous 

denmnd"^^  about  this  period  were  the  attempts  of  that  unwise 

for  ship-    and  unfortunate  monarch  Charles  I.  to  burden  the 

money.  ^  ,  .  ,  ^ 

mercantile  community  with  the  expense  of  a  fleet 
whicli  his,  perhaps  natural,  anxiety  to  support  the 
Palatinate  had  rendered  necessary.  Demanding  from 
the  city  of  London  and  from  the  other  seaports  the 
requisite  number  of  ships  or  their  equivalent  in 
money,  the  people  of  the  maritime  towns  not  actually 
dependent  upon  trade  passively  resisted,  thereby 
making  the  burden  yet  more  intolerable  to  those  who 
remained  on  the  coast.  The  proclamation  which 
consequently  followed,  commanding  the  parties  who 
had  withdrawn  to  return  to  their  dwellings,  brought 
about  the  famous  struggle  of  Hampden,  who  resisted 
the  writs  as  illegal.  The  first  writ  recited  that 
certain  "  Thieves,  pirates,  and  robbers  of  the  sea,  as 
well  Turks,*  enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  as  others, 

^  Tho  first  Bcttlemont  of  the  Puritans  was  at  New  Plymouth,  in 
1G21;  the  second  and  more  important  expedition  secured  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1G27  and  1628,  under  the  Plymoutli  Company  (Macpherson^ 
ii.  p.  307). 

'•^  It  is  certain  that  the  Barbary  corsairs  had  come  to  the  "  chops  "  of  the 
Channul  and  ca])turod  English  merchantmen  with  impunity,  though 
this  rare  occurrence  was  used  by  Charles  and  liis  advisers  merely  as  a 
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gathered  together  and  wickedly  took  by  force,  and 
spoiled  the  ships,  goods,  and  merchandise,  not  only  of 
the  King's  subjects,  but  the  subjects  of  our  friends  in 
the  sea,  which  hatli  been  defended  by  the  Enghsh 
nation."  The  writ  went  on  to  recite  how  men 
**  were  carried  away  into  captivity,  and  the  merchant 
shipping  of  the  kingdom  endangered  by  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  molest  our  merchants.  Accordingly, 
the  Princely  honour  of  the  King  required  that  force 
should  bo  employed  to  defend  the  kingdom,  guard  the 
seas,  and  give  security  to  shipping."  Upon  these 
grounds  Ship-money  was  demanded  by  the  King, 
without  the  sanction  and  authority  of  Parliament,  and, 
out  of  this  unconstitutional  proceeding  arose  the 
quarrel  which  had  so  fatal  a  termination  for  that  ill- 
advised  monarch.  The  city  of  London  petitioned  the 
King,  setting  forth  that  they  were  exempted  by  their 
privileges  from  the  demand.  But  the  King  per- 
severed ;  Hampden  was  defeated  in  the  courts  of  law, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  corrupt  judges,  pro- 
nounced the  writ  legal,  and  thus  the  levy  of  Ship- 
money,  at  first  peculiar  to  the  maritime  towns,  was 
imposed  upon  the  entire  kingdom. 

This  Great  strugffle  was  no  doubt  the  proximate  its  p"y- 

"  "  ment  eii- 

cause  of  the  final  severance  of  the  merchant  vessels  forced  by 
from  the  royal  navy,  as,  after  the  Restoration,  the 
constitutional  action  of  Parliament  provided  the  re- 
quisite funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  navy 
on  a  permanent  footing,  so  that  the  shipowners  were 


pretext  for  their  questionable  demands  (Macpliorson,  ii.  pp.  284  and 
302).  The  earliest  treaty  between  England  and  AlKicrs  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  8lii]>ping  is  dated  April  10, 1C82  (llertslct,  *  Treaties/ etc., 
vol.  ii.  p.  58). 
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relieved  from  duties  which  at  intervals  pressed  heavily 
oil  their  class,  and  only  contributed  to  the  cost 
of  a  national  navy  in  a  rateable  proportion  together 
with  their  fellow  subjects.  Combined  with  other 
concurring  causes  which  supervened,  these  legislative 
measures  gave  hereafter  no  ordinary  impulse  to  the 
merchant  shipping  of  England.  But  they  engendered 
a  sanguinary  civil  war,  besides  a  series  of  much  more 
sanguinary  struggles  with  the  Dutch,  to  disenthrall 
the  English  merchant  service  from  the  state  of  depend- 
ence in  which  it  had  lingered  during  many  ages. 

While  England  was  fighting  for  political  freedom, 
the  Dutch,  having  already  become  a  free  republic, 
were  the  real  masters  of  the  seas.  They  were  now  at 
the  height  of  their  maritime  glory.  Their  merchant 
ships  penetrated  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  No 
wonder  then  that  they  openly  and  derisively  claimed 
the  dominion  of  the  Narrow  Seas.  We  may  now  smile 
at  such  absurd  pretensions,  but  these  were  then  the 
cause  of  deep  alarm  and  excitement  in  England, 
for  statesmen  well  knew  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Narrow  Seas  was  an  attribute  of  real  and  material 
iMiUrh  power.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  great  Selden 
wrote  his  celebrated  work,^  which  was  honoured 
with  every  mark  of  royal  approbation  and  popular 
commendation.  The  Dutch,  having  a  vast  number 
of  merchantmen  afloat,  feared  the  increasing  naval 
power  of  England,  but  nevertheless  made  all  the 
encroachments  they  dared.  Their  busses  fished  on 
her  coasts  and  were  fired  upon,  but  at  last  paid  the 
stipulated  sum  of  3000/.,  tribute  to  the  King,  to  obtain 
his  consent  to  their  prosecution  of  the  coast  fisheries 

>  *  Maro  Clausum,  12mo.  163G/ 
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for  one  summer,  undertaking  to  continue  the  payment 
annually.  This  personal  bribe  to  the  King  did  not, 
however,  render  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  more 
palatable  to  the  parties  who  conceived  themselves 
damnified.  ' 

Sir   William  Monson  states  that  the    shipping  of  incrwwe 
the  port  of  London  had  so  augmented  during  the  first  BiIi^rnR 
fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  it  was 
now  able  to  supply  a  hundred  sail  of  stout  vessels 
capable  of  being  converted  into  men-of-war;  while 
ten  large  ships  had  during  that  period  been  added  to 
the  eifective  force  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  but  that,  so  far 
as  regards  the  East  India  Company,  there  was  no  im- 
provement.    Their  commanders  in  the  Indian  seas  straggle 
had  still  to  fight  their  way  harassed  and  outraged  ind/a  ' 
by  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  at  every  point,  ^""p^"- 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  relations  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  various  European  subjects  who 
trafiicked  in  India,  it  was  the  proverb  of  the  sailors 
of  those  days,  "  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the 
line."    Sanguinary  encoimters  were  constantly  taking 
place,  and  the  trade  of  the  English  to  India  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer  had  become  so  precarious  that 
the  most  enterprising  of  her  capitalists  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  embark  in  it.     Even  in  1646,  when  the 
Company  obtained  possession  of  Madras,*  which  for  a 
long  period  was  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  and 
power,   only  105,000/.  was  subscribed  for  the  new 
stock  rendered  necessary  by  this  acquisition.     It  was 
feared  that  the  Company  would  not,  in  their  comraer- 

*  The  rajah  of  Bijnagar  biiilt,  in  1646,  for  the  English  the  original 
Fort  St.  George,  at  Madras,  to  mount  twelve  guns  (Meadows  Taylor, 
p.  389). 
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cial  operations,  be  able  to  contend  Buccessfully  with 
tlie    forniicLible  Dutch   and    Portuguese   monopohes 
which  had  lieen  established  in  the  East,  and,  though 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  then  beginning  to  decline 
from   the    exalted  position  they    had  so  long   held, 
Tlolland,  in  possession  of  public  liberty  and  a  wise 
system  of  commerce,  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  com- 
mercial and  maritime  greatness,  and  proved  a  rival 
whom  the  most  enterprising  of  English  merchants 
might  well  hesitate  to  encounter. 
Decline  of      But  by  this  time  the  rapacious  extortions  of  the 
tu^nJr^     Portuguese,  combined  with  their  cruelties,  had  so  ex- 
imTu  "^    cited  the  natives  of  India  against  them,  that  there 
was  great   rejoicing  when  the  overwhelming  naval 
power  of  the  Dutch  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  their  ascen- 
dency   in    the   East.      When,   however,  the  Dutch 
power  predominated,  the  people  of  India,  in  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  their  former  tyrants,  found  that  they 
had   only  changed  their  oppressors.      In   1638  the 
Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese    from    the  trade  ot 
Japan,  and  in  1656  Ceylon  was  surrendered  to  them. 
Their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  formed 
from  an  early  period  a  convenient  point  whence  they 
could  direct  their  shipping  eastwards ;  and  the  most 
common  vessels  they  then  employed  in  the  trade  (as 
may  be  seen  from  the  imperfect  sketch  on  next  page) 
were  so  much  in  advance  of  even  the  best  vessels  then 
in  the  service  of  the  EngUsh  East  India  Company, 
that  it  is  not,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  surprising 
that  the   Company   should    have    had   considerable 
difficulties  in  competing  successfully  with  the  Dutch, 
and  at  times  in   raising  capital  sufficient  for  their 
purposes. 
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In  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  29th  of  A.n.  ics 
November,  l(j21,  there  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Company  with  the  East  The  tmi 
Indies  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  of  the  Bogitah 


difficulties  they  had  then  to  encounter.  Out  of  eighty-  ' 
six  ships  which  they  bad  in  that  time  despatched, 
eleven  were  surprised  and  seized  by  the  Dutch,  nine 
were  lost,  five  were  worn  out  by  long  service,  going 
from  port  to  port  in  India,  and  only  thirty-sis  had  re- 
turned home  with  cargoes,  the  remaining  twenty-five 
being  then  in  India,  or  on  their  way  home.  Indeed 
it  is  surprising  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  any 


position  whatever  in  India  in  opposition  to  the  Dutch, 
whose  settlements    at    that  time  prove    that  they 
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enjoyed  a  virtual,  and  sometimes  a  real,  monopoly  of 
tlic  trade  in  spices,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cin- 
namon, the  products  exclusively  of  their  Eastern 
possessions,  including  the  Banda  Islands,  Mohiccas, 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Tonquin,  with  part  of  Bengal 
and  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  besides  stations 
at  Surat  and  Gombroon,  and  important  factories  on 
the  Malabar  coast.* 

.  But  though  the  Dutch  have  the  credit  of  first  intro- 
ducing tea  into  general  use  in  Europe,  they  were 
unfortunate  in  their  attempts  to  establish  themselves 
in  China.  The  expensive  embassy  they  sent  to  Pekin 
proved  of  no  service  to  them,  and  althpugh  they 
afterwards  took  possession  of  Formosa,  they  soon  got 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Chinese  in  which  they 
were  so  rudely  handled  by  the  Governor  of  Tchi- 
chieng,  that  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  and 
all  their  attempts  to  displace  the  Portuguese,  who 
since  1517  had  carried  on  a  trade  between  the  Chinese 
ports  and  Europe,  proved  unavailing. 
Increase  Although  unsucccssful  in  the  East,  as  compared  to 
of  other  thc  Dutcli,  the  maritime  commerce  of  England  now 
of  English  rapidly  increased  m  other  quarters.  The  Merchant 
^'^'  Adventurers'  Company  still  carried  on  a  successful 
trade,  having  not  yet  shaken  off  the  old  prejudices 
in  favour  of  associations,  though  Lord  Bacon  had 
made  it  a  reproach  "that  trading  in  companies 
was  most  agreeable  to  the  English  nature,  which 
wanteth    that    same    general    vein   of   a    republic 

'  Macpherson  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  respcetiye  Talnes 
of  tlic  Indian  and  Turkey  trades,  from  a  curious  pamphlet  published  by 
Mr.  Munn,  in  1621,  and  entitled,  '  A  Treatise,  wherein  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  East  India  tnulo  is  the  most  national  of  all  trades  * 
(ii.  pp.  21)7-H0()). 
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which  runneth  in  the  Dutch,  and  serveth  them  in- 
stead of  a  company."  ^  The  Turkey  Company  now 
conducted  an  important  and  profitable  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Levant  ;*  London  having  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  Venice  in  that  valuable 
traffic,  even  supplying  that  city  with  articles  of 
Indian  produce.  By  this  time,  also,  English  mer- 
chants had  become  importers  of  Indian  produce  into 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Aleppo,  and  many  other 
Mediterranean  ports. 

The  Turkey  Company  alone  despatched  their  ships,  siiipa  of 
not  yearly,  but  monthly,  indeed  almost  weekly,  thus  hey  and 
securing  a  large  proportion  of  that  important  trade  ;^  company 
while  the  Muscovy  Company,  on   the    other  hand, 
in  virtue  of  their  exclusive  monopoly,  enjoyed  with 
their  own  ships  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  Baltic* 

*  Letter  of  advice  to  the  King  on  the  breach  with  the  new  Company, 
Feb.  25, 1615,  voL  v.,  p.  259 

'  In  the  Appendix  No.  6,  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  vessels  tlien 
employed  in  the  trade  between  England  and  Turkey. 

*  Roberts'  'Map  of  Commerce,'  p.  270,  ed.  1700,  original  edition 
being  1638. 

*  The  cargoes  from  England  of  the  vessels  of  the  Muscovy  Company 
chiefly  consisted  of  the  cloths  of  Suffolk,  Gloucestershire,  "Worcestershire, 
and  Coventry,  dyed  and  dressed ;  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and  York ;  lead, 
tar,  and  a  great  quantity  of  Indian  spices,  indigo  and  calicoes ;  their  re- 
turn cargoes  consisting  of  raw  silks  from  Persia,  Damascus  and  Tripoli ; 
galls  of  Mosul  and  Tocat ;  camlets,  grograins,  and  mohairs  of  Angola ; 
cotton  and  cotton  yams  of  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  sometimes  the 
gums  of  India  and  drugs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  with  the  currants 
and  dried  fruits  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  the  Morea.  The  recital  of 
cotton  among  these  imports  indicates  that  already  the  English  had 
commenced  the  important  business  of  weaving  calicoes ;  and  indeed,  in 
a  work  publislied  in  1641,  Manchester  is  pointed  out  as  the  place 
where  the  raw  material  was  made  up,  and  when  manufactured  into 
"  fustians,  dimities  and  vermilions,"  became  an  article  of  export  for  ner 
merchantmen,  a  branch  of  business  which  has  since  reached  an  extent 
altogether  unexampled  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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The  Dutch  But  thougli  English  merchant  shipping  now  stood 
ninr"'  higher  than  ever  it  had  done,  tlie  Dutch  were  still 
far  in  advance  of  England,  as  of  all  other  nations. 
Their  commercial  marine  had  been  gradually  ar- 
riving at  its  then  high  state  of  prosperity,  through 
the  efforts  of  many  centuries  ;*  the  commerce  of  the 
north  of  Europe  having,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
centrated itself  at  a  somewhat  remote  period  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  more  especially  in  Holland,  where 
after  the  destruction  of  Antwerp,  when  the  States 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  a  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  improved  by  industry  and  economy, 
concurred  to  render  them  thus  powerful  in  their 
The  commercial  marine.  No  doubt  the  freedom  of  her 
J^^pr^J^' government  tended  materially  to  improve  these 
'^^'  natural,  physical,  and  adventitious  causes.  Her 
fisheries  formed  a  nursery  for  her  seamen,  froni 
whicli  her  fleets  could  be  constantly  reinvigorated 
with  hardy  and  able  sailors.  In  addition  to  these 
higlily  favourable  circumstances,  Holland,  during  the 
long  period  that  other  nations  of  Europe  were 
engaged  in  intestine  or  international  wars,  cimtrived 
generally  to  avoid  intermingling  in  their  affairs  or 
quarrels,  moreover  was  often  able  to  adhere  to  this 
policy,  partly  through  her  prudence,  and,  still  more 
so,  as  her  comparatively  small  territory  inspired 
little  jealousy  in  surrounding  nations.  Like  Tyre 
of  old  and  Venice  in  her  earlier  history,  Holland 
escaped  from  kindred  causes  convulsions  which  over- 
threw more  powerful  neighbours. 

^  Mods.  Huet,  in  his  celebrated  'Iliistory  of  the  Dutch  Trade,' 
claims  for  the  Dutch  the  honour  of  having  enjoyed  their  trade  and 
navigation  for  a  thousand  years. 
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But  apart  from  other  considerations,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  power  of  Holland  may  be  ascribed  in 
great  measure  to  the  care  with  which  she  always 
preserved  her  navy,  so  necessary  in  those  times,  if 
not  to  create,  at  least  to  maintain  her  commercial 
and  maritime  prosperity.  While  Spain  and  Portugal, 
either  from  internal  corruptions,  the  supineness  of 
their  rulers,  or  national  decay,  neglected  their 
navies,  Holland  zealously  maintained  a  predominating 
naval  force  at  sea,  and  was  thereby  enabled,  if  not 
to  perpetuate  her  naval  greatness,  at  least  to  retard 
its  decline  and  fall.  To  her  own  people  and  to 
every  foreigner  who  sought  an  asylum  in  her 
territories,  she  granted  the  fullest  religious  and 
political  freedom,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
any  special  free-trade  enactments,  as  regards  her 
navigation,  to  which  her  maritime  success  ca^  be 
ascribed,  abundant  reasons  for  that  success  may  be 
seen  in  her  policy  of  non-intervention  with  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  and  in  the  facilities  she  afforded  for 
the  importation  of  every  material  suitable  for  ship- 
building purposes,  and  of  the  wool  for  her  manufac- 
tures, which  the  English  people  preferred  parting  with 
to  working  it  up  at  home.  But,  above  all,  the  Dutch 
owed  their  success  in  maritime  pursuits  to  many  of 
the  ancient  laws  of  England,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  numerous  instances,  actually  forbad  any  English 
exports  in  home  bottoms,  thus  enabling  the  Dutch  to 
grasp  and  keep  to  themselves  large  and  valuable 
portions  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  wealth  and  greatness. 

When  the  English  were  at  last  awakened  by  the 
advice  of    Sir    Walter   Raleigh    and    other  writers 

N  2 
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who  followed  him  to  a  full  conscioTisness  of  their 
own  strength  and  of  their  previous  legislative 
errors,  they,  with  characteristic  energy,  resolved  to 
adopt  the  most  eflfective  measiires  then  in  their  power 
to  remedy  existing  evils,  although  in  attempting  to 
remove  the  yoke  which  ancient  custom,  combined  with 
their  own  inconsistent  and  absurd  laws,  had  imposed, 
they  by  rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  stringent  navigation  laws  which, 
curiously  enough,  a  republic  was  the  first  to  enforce. 


That  tliey  had  maritime  opponents  of  no  ordinary 
kind  to  contend  against,  may  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  Dutch  ships  of  the  period  which 
have  been  preserved.  In  the  Print-room  of  the 
British  Museum  there  will  be  found  a  drawing  by 
Hollar  of  the  stern  of  one  of  their  largest  and  fineet 
Indiamen,  from  which  the  above  is  a  copy. 
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No  donljt  this  vessel  was  built,  like  the  English 
Indiamen  of  much  more  modern  times,  so  as  to  be 
applicable  for  war  when  the  necessity  arose,  as  well 
aa  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce ;  but 
neither  England  nor  any  other  nation  possessed  at 
that  period  any  vessel  engaged  in  commerce  which 
could  be  compared  to  her  either  in  dimensions, 
construction,  or  equipment.  Indeed  the  finish  of  the 
stern  of  one  of  the  finest  modern  vessels  of  the 
English  navy,  The  Asia,  constructed  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and 


of  which  this  cut  is  an  illustration,  shows  no  very 
marked  improvement  during  the  two  centuries  which 
had  elapsed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

English  Navigation  Laws— First  Prohibitory  Act,  1646— Further  Acts, 
1650-1651 — Their  object  and  effect — War  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  July  1652— The  English  capture  prizes — Peace 
of  1654— Alleged  complaints  against  the  Navigation  Acts  of  Crom- 
well—  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  U.  —  The  Maritime  Charter  of 
England— Its  main  provisions  recited— Trade  with  the  Dutch  pro- 
hibited—The Dutch  navigation  seriously  injured — Fresh  war  with  the 
Dutch,  1664— Its  naval  results— Action  off  Harwich,  1665— Dutch 
Smyrna  fleet — Coalition  between  French  and  Dutch,  1666 — Battle 
of  June  1  and  of  July  24,  1666 — Renewed  negotiations  for  peace, 
1667 — Dutch  fleet  bum  ships  at  Chatham,  threaten  London,  and 
proceed  to  Portsmouth — Peace  concluded — Its  effects — The  Colonial 
system — Partial  anomalies — Capital  created — Economical  theories 
the  prelude  to  final  free  trade — Eventual  separation  from  the  mother 
country  considered — Views  of  Sir  Josiah  Child  on  the  Navigation 
Laws — Relative  value  of  British  and  Foreign  ships,  1666— British 
clearances,  1688,  and  value  of  exports — War  with  France — Peace  of 
Ryswick,  1697 — Trade  of  the  Colonies — African  trade — ^Newfound- 
land—Usages at  the  Fishery — Greenland  Fishery — Russian  trade- 
Peter  the  Great — Effect  of  legislative  union  with  Scotland,  1707 — 
The  maritime  Commerce  of  Scotland— Buccaneers  in  the  West  liidies — 
State  of  British  shipping,  temp.  (Jeorge  L— South  Sea  Company,  1710. 

j^Q^^^  Although  the  English  people  were  jealous  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Holland,  and  had  often  heeii 
annoyed  by  her  arrogance,  the  two  nations  were  still 
at  peace.  England,  distracted  by  civil  war,  was  not 
then  prepared  to  adopt  legislative  measures  which 
had  for  their  object  the  curtailment  of  the  commerce 
and  maritime  influence  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  her  rulers 
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felt  that  they  ought  not  to  further  encourage  that  English 
influence  by  granting  to  the  ships  of  their  rivals  the  tioJ^ 
same  advantages  in  her  colonies  they  had  so  long 
possessed  in  her   home   ports.     The   possessions   of 
England  were  steadily  increasing  in  population  and 
importance,  and  though  she  could  not  have  contem- 
plated such  a  country  as  America  has  now  become/ 
she  saw  sufficient  in  its  early  progress  to  justify  the 
resolution  to  exclude  the  Dutch  from  participating 
in  a  trade  she  had  herself  established,    and  which 
bade  fair  to  aiford  a  large  amount  of  valuable  employ- 
ment  to  her  merchant  shipping.     Consequently,  as 
soon  as   the  English    Parliament   found   time   amid 
the  domestic  troubles,  it  enacted  that  no  one  in  any  First  Pr 
of  the  ports  of  the  Plantations  of  Virginia,  Bermuda,  Act,  a!d, 
"  Barbadoes,  and  other  places  in    America,"  should  ^^*^' 
suffer  any  goods  or  produce  of  the  manufacture  or 
growth   of  the   plantations  to    be    carried   away  to 
foreign  ports  except  in  English  ships.* 

The  shipowners  of  England  speedily  discovered 
that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  they  were  now  legislating  in  a  direction  which, 
if  not  the  wisest,  was  the  only  one  that  could  at  the 
time  afford  them  relief  and  increase  the  means  of  ob- 
taining remunerative  employment  for  their  property. 
Through  their  influence  the  policy  thus  initiated  was  Further 
pursued  and  strengthened.  Four  years  afterwards  *'**»'^^ 
they  procured  the  passing  of  an  Act  prohibiting  all 
foreign  ships  whatever  from  trading  with  the  planta- 

'  There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  famous  speech  on  Ck)nciliatJon 
with  America,  March  22, 1775,  where  he  states  her  growth  in  the  life 
of  one  man.  Lord  Bathurst,  which  reads  now  almost  like  a  prophecy. 

'  The  Ordinance  is  quoted  in  Macpherson,  ii.  p.  430. 
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tions  of  America  except  with  a  regular  licence.  And 
on  the  9th  of  October  of  the  following  year  the 
measure  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  was  known 
1651.  as  the  "celebrated"  Navigation  Act  of  Cromwell 
came  into  operation.  By  this  Act  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Dutch  received  a  very  serious  blow ; 
declaring  as  it  did  that  no  goods  or  commodities 
whatever  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America  should  be  imported  either 
into  England,  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations  of 
Great  Britain,  except  in  British-built  ships,  owned 
by  British  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  belonged  to  that  country.  The 
unequivocal  object  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to 
England,  without  however  considering  the  interests 
of  her  colonists,  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  Europe  alone  excepted. 
Their  Having  done   all  that  then  appeared  possible  to 

eff^t  *°^  secure  the  carrying  trade  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  the  English  Parliament  now  sought  to 
obtain  as  much  as  was  practicable  of  the  import  trade 
of  Europe.  Accordingly  they  further  enacted  that 
no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
any  country  in  Europe  should  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  except  in  British  ships,  owned  and  navigated 
by  British  subjects,  "  or  in  such  ships  as  toere  the  real 
property  of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  which 
the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could  only 
be,  or  most  usually  were  exported. '^^ 

This  stringent  provision  could  only  be  aimed  at  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  little  or  no 

'  Details  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651  (confirmed  in  1660)  will  be 
found  in  Macpherson,  ii.  pp.  442-444. 
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produce  of  their  own  to  export,  and  who  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned  had  obtained  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  to  many  foreign 
markets.  In  such  acts  as  these  the  long  stifled  feel- 
ings of  animosity,  animated  by  deep  commercial 
jealousy  which  had  been  smouldering  for  years 
against  the  Dutch,  at  last  found  expression  and  relief. 
So  strong  indeed  had  these  feelings  become,  that  when 
the  States  despatched  an  embassy  to  England  to 
solicit  a  revocation  of  the  navigation  laws  just  passed^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  guard  to  protect 
the  envoys  from  the  popular  resentment  openly  ex- 
pressed against  them. 

England  had  now  asserted  the  practical  right  to 
carry  on  her  bwn  over-sea  trade  in  her  own  ships,  and 
t-o  obtain  as  much  foreign  trade  as  she  could  by  her 
own  industry  and  energy,  and  as  this  action  was 
practically  a  defiance  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
Holland,  a  struggle  was  evidently  impending  which 
could  only  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  the 
Dutch  amused  the  English  Parliament  with  negotia- 
tions for  a  treaty,  although  in  point  of  fact  they  had 
nothing  to  give  as  an  equivalent  for  any  concessions 
that  England  might  make.  In  the  meanwhile  they 
got  together  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  and 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  Martin  Tromp,^ 

'  Maridn  Tromp,  who  fonght  this  actioD,  is  often  confounded  with 
his  even  more  famous  son,  Ck>rnelis  Van  Tromp.  In  Batch  history  he 
is  always  called  Tromp.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  five  actions 
in  the  years  1652  and  1653.  The  first  between  Blake  and  Tromp,  off 
Dover,  May  29,  1652,  when  Blake  was  successful;  the  second  in 
December,  in  which  Blake  was  thoroughly  beaten.  After  this  occasion, 
Tromp  placed  the  broom  at  his  mainmast-head.  The  third  on  February 
28,  1653,  off  Portland,  when  the  Dutch  were  beaten,  and  lost  three 
hundred  merchantmen  they  had  previously  captured.    The  fourth  on 
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War  declared  war  against  her  in  April  1652.  As  the  de- 
b^w^^n  sperate  and  sanguinary  struggles  which  followed  are 
B^^^n  Hiatters  of  general  history,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
rl^^^rii  P^^P^^  ^f  ^^  recapitulate  some  only  of  the  leading 
1652'.  facts  which  show  the  eflfect  of  the  war  upon  the 
merchant  shipping  of  both  countries. 

The  Dutch  were  at  first,  if  not  throughout,  by  far 
the  heavier  sufferers.  Within  a  month  of  the  de- 
claration of  war  Blake  captured  one  hundred  of 
their  herring  fleet,  together  with  twelve  frigates  of 
their  convoy,  sinking  the  thirteenth.  He  also  made 
efforts  to  intercept  five  East  Indiamen  under  the 
Dutch  flag,  which  had  endeavoured  to  get  into  port 
by  sailing  round  Scotland,  and  he  contrived  to  carry 
six  more  frigates  into  Yarmouth  Roads!  About  the 
same  period  Sir  George  Ayscough,  the  admiral  com- 
manding in  the  Channel,  having  thirty-eight  ships 
under  him,  made  an  attempt  to  stop  the  passage  of  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  sailing  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  De  Ruyter,  another  distinguished  Dutch 
admiral,  but  after  a  furious  engagement  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  Plymouth,  and  to  leave  a  free 
passage  for  De  Ruyter's  convoy  down  Channel. 
The  The  English,  however,  again  took  possession  of  the 

fa^Suro     t^^hannel,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  Dutch 
prizes.       prizes  being  brought  into  English  ports:  many  of 
these  having  made  long  voyages  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  were  on  their  homeward  voyage  without  ap- 


Jniie  2,  when  the  Dutch  were  again  beaten.  The  fifth  on  August  10» 
an  indecisive  action,  wherein  Monk  commanded  the  English  instead  of 
Blake,  and  Tromp  was  killed,  leaving  De  Witt  in  command.  The 
action  between  Ayscough  and  De  Ruyter  was  fought  on  August  26, 
1652.— See  Sir  E.  Cusfs  '  Lives  of  the  Admirals/  etc.,  i.  p.  870. 
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prehension  of  war.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  booty 
so  valuable  should  have  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 
English  people  for  war.  But  happily,  on  the  5th  of 
April  1654,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  Crom- Peace  of 
well's  enemies  complained  that  in  the  treaty  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  sole  riglit  of  the  English  to  the 
fishing  on  their  own  coast,  nor  of  any  annual  tribute 
to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch  for  that  privilege,  which  had 
been  the  case  in  the  reign  of  Charles.  They  were 
displeased  also  that  he  gave  up  the  right  of  search 
which  Parliament  had  insisted  upon ;  and,  further, 
that  he  did  not  limit  the  number  of  Dutch  men-of-war 
to  be  thereafter  employed  for  the  protection  of  their 
commerce.  Cromwell,  however,  required  in  the 
treaty  an  admission  of  the  English  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  and  the  Dutch  consented  to  strike  their  flag  to 
the  ships  of  the  Commonwealth.^  We  may  add  that 
this  treaty  made  no  reference  to  the  obnoxious  Navi- 
gation Act,  although  this  was  in  all  probability  the 
actual  cause  of  the  war;  as  on  this  point  neither 
Cromwell,  the  Parliament,  nor  the  nation  felt  disposed 
to  yield  in  the  smallest  degree. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  these  laws  at  first  occa-  AUeged 
sioned  loud  complaints,  to  the  effect  "  that  while  our  ^^nta 
own  people  (the  English)  had  not  shipping  enough  ^^^^^j 
to   import  from   all  parts   the  goods   they  wanted,  gation 
they  were,  nevertheless,  by  the  Navigation  Act  de-  Oomwei 
barred  from  receiving  new  supplies  of  merchandise 
from  other  nations,  who  only  could,  and  till  then,  did 
import  them."  *     At  a  later  period  it  was  said  '*  No 

'  Art.  xiii.  of  this  treaty  requires  the  striking  of  the  flag  (Macphcr- 
son,  ii.  p.  453). 
'  Vide  Macpherson,  iL  pp.  442  114. 
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doubt  the  people  were  right,  the  injustice  was  not  seen 
at  first,  but  the  complaints  being  unheeded,  the  wrong 
dropped  out  of  sight."*  No  sudden  revulsion,  how- 
ever, of  a  long  established  policy  ever  takes  place  with- 
out deep  complaints  from  the  parties  whose  monopoly, 
real  or  virtual,  has  been  destroyed.  But  in  this  in- 
stance these  alleged  complaints  had  doubtless  their 
origin  in  the  mortification  felt  by  foreign  agents  in 
London,  whose  principals  abroad  had  for  centuries 
enjoyed  an  undue  share  of  the  shipping  trade  of  this 
country. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1651,  the  Legislature  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  eflScacy  of  these  prohibitive  laws,  and 
was  prepared  to  render  them  practically  even  more 
stringent.  If  Charles  II.  could  have  reversed  any  ol 
Cromwell's  legislative  measures  with  advantage  or 
popularity,  he  and  his  court  would  gladly  have 
taken  such  a  step.  But  Charles  and  his  ministers 
perceived  the  advantages  which  had  already  accrued 
from  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  government, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  his  actual  reign*  passed 
Naviga-  an  Act  (12  Charles  II.)  which  obtained  even  from 
ofCharieH  Sir  Josiah  Child,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mer- 
chant,  the  title  of  '  The  Maritime  Charter  of  Eng- 
land.' ^     This  Act  may  be  deemed  the  complement 

^  Ricardo's  '  Anatomy  of  Nayigaiion  Laws.* 

^  As  all  Cromweirs  Acts  were  ignored,  the  new  laws  were  dated 
from  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  hence  the  Navigation  Act  of  Gharlee  II. 
is  dated  as  passed  in  the  tu^J/fh  of  his  regnal  years,  although  really  in 
tlie  first  of  his  actual  reign. 

'  The  principal  enacting  clauses  of  this  Act  are  given  in  Macpherson, 
ii.  pp.  48i-486.  Roger  Coke,  in  his  '  Discourse  on  Trade,'  states  that 
owing  to  the  Acts  of  1661  and  1660,  the  building  of  ships  in  England 
had  become  one-third  dearer. 
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of  the  Acts  of  1646  and  1651,  and  its  principles  con-  The  Mai 
tinned  in  force  until  the  year  1849,  when,  under  a  t^f 
totally  diflferent  state  of  circumstances,  they  gave  way  ^^^<* 
to  a  system  more  liberal  and  better  adapted  to  preserve 
that  share  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  both  as  manufac- 
turers and  carriers  of  merchandise,  which  Great  Britain 
had  acquired  on  the  transfer  of  the  maritime  power 
of   the    Dutch   to  her    own   people    two   centuries 
before. 

The  Act  of  Charles  apparently  modified  Cromwell's  its  main 
law,  by  making  the  prohibition  of  "  the  importation  of  SSd^?*^ 
foreign  commodities,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  belonging  to  the  country  or  place  where  the 
goods  were  produced,"  to  apply  only  to  the  goods  of 
Russia  and  Tiykey  and  to   certain   other   specified 
articles,  which  could  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom   except   in    British   ships.       But    as    the 
enumerated    articles   comprehended   almost  all    the 
chief  articles  of  freight,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that . 
any  relaxation  of  the  principles  of  Cromwell's  law 
was  thus  sanctioned.    At  all  events,  the  supplemental 
statute  of  the  14th  Charles  II.  fully  carried  into  effect  Trtde 
the  declared  intentions  of  the  Legislature.     By  this  Dutch 
Act  all  importation  of  a  long  list  of  enumerated  goods,   ^  '  * 
whether  from  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  or  Germany, 
was  prohibited  under  any  circumstances  and  in  any 
vessels,  British  or  foreign,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  goods. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that,  whatever  prospec-  The  Dut 
tive  results  in  after  times  were  produced  by  these  serio^ij 
laws,  the  Dutch  trade  and  navigation  suffered  most  *"J°^^' 
seriously  from    them.      The   triumphant   career   of 
Blake  against  the  Spanish  navy  in  the  Mediterranean 
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liad  previously  crippled  the  maritime  power  of  Spain. 
The  English  had  acquired  a  vast  territory  in  North 
America,  and  rich  islands  in  the  West  Indies  with  a 
virgin  soil.  In  the  East  they  had  surmounted  their 
first  diflSculties  in  making  settlements,  and  only 
required  such  protection  as  their  own  government 
could  supply  to  become  the  general  carriers  of  Indian 
produce  to  the  chief  consuming  nations  of  Europe. 
As  it  was  idle  to  expect  relaxations  of  their  pro- 
hibitive systems  from  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal, 
the  Parliament  and  the  people  saw  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  at  all  hazards  the  maritime 
superiority  of  England,  and  by  such  means  too  as 
were  then  within  their  reach. 
Freeh  war  The  Dutch  perceived  in  these  regulations  the 
Dutch!^^  augury  of  their  maritime  downfall,  and  a  fresh  war 
16G4.  jjj  consequence  supervened,  the  origin  of  which  we 
need  not  here  discuss ;  indeed  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  bring  about  this  second  rupture. 
France  had  endeavoured,  by  secret  intrigues,  to 
eml)roil  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  in  order  that 
when  their  fleets  had  been  crippled  and  destroyed, 
she  might  step  in  and  acquire  an  undisputed  mari- 
time ascendency.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  excluding  the  African  Company 
from  trading  to  that  country  had  given  great 
uml)rage.  The  King  sent  a  fleet  there,  doubtless 
with  no  friendly  intentions.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Dutch  complained  that  the  Engh'sh  had  forbidden  the 
importation  of  Dutch  commodities  into  England. 
The  two  countries  were  therefore  ripe  for  a  fresh 
war,  but  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  so 
that  their  fleet  of  merchantmen  might  reach  home 
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previously  to  the  declaration  of  war.  Charles, 
however,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  declaration  of  ita  naval 
hostilities,  seized  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  their 
ships,  laden  with  wine  and  brandy,  homeward  bound 
from  Bordeaux,  conveying  them  into  English  ports, 
where  they  were  condemned  as  lawful  prizes.  Though 
such  an  act  was  rightly  condemned  as  unjustifiable 
by  the  law  of  nations,  the  voice  of  the  people  forced 
the  King  into  the  war,  and  his  desire  to  gain  prize- 
money  only  accorded  too  well  with  the  eagerness  of 
the  shipowners  to  plunge  into  another  struggle  with 
their  powerful  commercial  opponents.  War  was  con-  Action  of 
sequently  again  declared,  and  a  battle  off  Harwich  leS!*^  ' 
took  place  on  the  3rd  (or  14th  N.  S.)  of  June  1665. 
The  Dutch  fleet  under  Cortenaar,  Evertz,  and  Cornelis 
van  Tromp,  son  of  the  famous  Martin  Tromp,  was 
ordered  to  seek  outtheEnglish,  whose  fleet  was  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  and 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  this  celebrated  engagement ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  Dutch  lost  nineteen  ships,  burnt  and 
sunk,  with  about  six  thousand  men.  The  English 
lost  only  four  vessels,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  men ; 
but  the  Dutch  retired,  with  their  remaining  ships,  to 
their  own  coasts,  and  the  Duke  of  York  refrained 
from  pui*suing  them.^ 

In   the   meantime   the   Dutch  Smyrna  fleet   and 
several  of  their  East  Indiamen,  not  daring  to  enter  Dutch 
the   English  Channel,  took    refuge  in  the   port   offl^J"* 
Bergen   in    Norway;    but    a    plot    was    concerted 
between  the  kings  of  England  and  Denmark  to  seize 

*  A  full  account  is  given  by  Q^rard  Brandt  of  this  celebrated  action, 
quoted  in  Sir  E.  CusVs  Lives  of  the  Admirals/  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-454. 
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these  ships,  worth  several  miUions,  and  to  divide  the 
spoil.  Tlirough  mismanagement,  however,  the  scheme 
was  defeated,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  had 
been  sent  to  carry  out  this  intrigue,  was  so  severely 
handled  by  the  governor  of  Bergen,  that  the  English 
ships  were  compelled  to  return  home.  A  strong 
fleet  of  ninety-three  ships,  well  equipped,  under  the 
iiommand  of  De  Ruyter,  was  then  despatched  from 
Holland  to  convey  home  the  valuable  merchant  ships 
from  Bergen,  but  a  storm  severely  damaged  this 
expedition,  and  ultimately  twenty  of  the  ships  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Coalition  i^  the  followiuff  year  the  affairs  of  England  looked 
the  alarming,    the   States-General    having   induced   the 

and  king  of  France  to  declare  war  against  England,  at 

16G0\  '  the  same  time  subsidising  the  king  of  Denmark, 
to  enable  him  to  keep  a  fleet  at  sea  in  the  service  of 
the  allies.  It  is  irrelevant  to  our  main  purpose  to 
describe  the  tactics  of  the  English  and  allied  fleets ;  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
June^i"'^  English  admirals,  Monk  and  Prince  Rupert,  engaged 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  and  Cornelis  Van 
Tromp  on  the  1st  of  June,  1666,  off"  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  and,  after  a  bloody  struggle  for  four  days, 
the  English  lost  two  admirals  and  twenty-three 
great  ships,  besides  smaller  vessels,  six  thousand  men, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  prisoners,  while  the 
losses  of  the  Dutch  amounted  to  four  admirals,  six 
ships,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  soldiers,  and 
eighty  sailors.  The  latter  of  course  claimed  the 
victory,  but  the  Londoners  made  bonfires  as  if  they 
were  the  conquerors.^ 

*  All  the  accounts  of  the  resjiective  losses  of  the  two  fleets  vary ; 
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The  two  fleets  soon  put  to  sea  again^  and  met  on  and  of 
the  24th  July,  when  another  formidable  struggle  le^  ' 
took  place  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
English  had  a  hundred  sail,  the  Dutch  had  eighty 
ships  of  the  line  and  nineteen  fireships,  the  battle 
being  fiercely  disputed  on  each  side  with  unequal 
and  varying  success ;  but,  through  an  error  of  Van 
Tromp,  the  English  beat  De  Ruyter,  driving  him 
into  port ;  and  afterwards  made  a  descent  upon  the 
Dutch  coasts,  burning  a  hundred  of  their  merchant 
ships  and  two  men-of-war  destined  for  convoys. 
The  French  fleet  appeared  in  the  Channel  after  the 
campaign  was  over,  but  whether  it  was  in  intelli- 
gence with  the  English  court,  while  Louis  XIV.  only 
amused  the  Dutch  with  a  hollow  alliance,  secretly 
rejoicing  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  English  and 
Dutch  navies,  and  hoping  that  France  might  then 
step  in  and  reap  the  benefit,  certain  it  is  that  the 
Dutch  received  no  real  assistance  from  France. 

Renewed  efforts  were  then  made  to  procure  peace.  Renewe»i 
Charles,  however,  procrastinated  until  he  had  obtained  ti«»n8  fur 
a  fresh  and  liberal  vote  of  money  from  Parliament ;  lee?!* 
and  when,  at  length,  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Breda,   claimed     satisfaction     for    losses     sustained 
before  the  treaty  of  1662.     The  Dutch,  believing  the 
King  to  be  trifling,  and  finding  that  he  had  not  taken 
precaution  to  maintain  his  fleet  upon  a  war  footing, 
despatched  De  Ruyter  to  the   Thames  to  force  the 
English  to  come   to  terms.     The  Londoners  were 
greatly  alarmed.     A  strong  chain  was  thrown  across 
the  Medway,  but  the  Dutch,  with  an  easterly  wind 

bat  it  is  clear,  from  the  life  of  Sir  W.  Fenn,  that  the  English  had  qnito 
enough  of  the  battle  (Gust,  toI.  ii.  p.  881). 

VOL.  II.  O 
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and  a  strong  tide,  broke  through  it,  destroyed  the 

fortifications  of  Sheerness,  burnt  three  large  merchant 

'^^         ships,  the  Matthias j  the  Unity,  and  the    Charles  V.j 

fiet-t  burn  which  had  been  biken  from  them  during  the  present 

Cimtham.  War,  and  carried  away  with  them  the  hull  of  the 

Royal  Charles,  besides  burning  and  damaging  several 

others.     After  this  they  pushed  up  the  Medway  as 

far  as  Upnor  Castle,  near  Chatham,  and  burnt  the 

Royal  Oak,  the  Royal  London,  and  the  Grea^  James 

before  the  eyes  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Albemarle, 

who  had  just  arrived  with  some  troops.      Fearing 

threaten    *^^*  *^^  Dutch  fleet  would  Sail  up  to  London  Bridge, 

Londoq.     the  English  sunk  thirteen  ships  at  Woolwich,  and 

four   at   Blackwall,   and   raised    various    platforms 

furnished  with  artillery  to  defend  the  approaches 

to   the  city.     After  committing  all  the  damage  he 

and  pro-    could  in  the  Thames,  De  Ruvter  sailed  for  Portsmouth 

eeed  to  ,  ,  •'   ,         , 

Ports-  with  a  design  to  bum  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  but, 
finding  them  secured,  passed  on  down  Channel  and 
captured  several  vessels  in  Torbay.  Thence  proceeding 
eastwards,  he  routed  the  English  off  Harwich,  and 
chased  a  squadron  of  nineteen  men-of-war  under  Sir 
Edward  Spragge,  who  was  forced  to  retire  into  the 
Thames,  thus  keeping  the  English  coasts  in  continual 
alarm  until  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  in  the 
following  July.* 

'  There  is  no  donbt  that  in  this  raid  on  the  English  coast  the 
Dutch  were  successful  in  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  the 
English  marine ;  but  at  the  same  time  more  credit  is  due  than  has 
been  usually  given  to  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  on  two  sucoossive 
days,  with  only  a  small  force  of  fiye  frigates  and  seventeen  fire-shipa, 
repulsed  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Nes,  though  on  the  first  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  for  a  few  hours  under  the  guns  of  Tilbury  Fort. 
Van  Nes  had  been  sent  by  De  Ruyter  to  force  his  way  up  the  Thames, 
and  Spragge  deserves  to  be  zeo(»ded  as  the  English  admiral  "mho 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Breda  each  nation  retained  Peace 
the  goods  and  moveables  they  had  respectively 
captured ;  and,  by  the  nineteenth  article,  all  ships 
of  war  as  well  as  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  Provinces,  meeting  on  British  waters  any  of 
her  ships  of  war,  were  required  "  to  strike  the  flag 
and  lower  the  sail  as  had  been  formerly  practised." 
Thus  terminated  this  bitter  and  bloody  struggle.  If 
England  suflFered  much,  Holland,  with  a  larger  capital 
but  fewer  permanent  resources,  suffered  still  more 
severely. 

Turning  to  events  more  within  our  province,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
the  opponents  of  the  Navigation  Laws  point  out  with 
e  xultation  that,  thirty  years  after  these  stringent  Acts 
came  into  operation,  "  the  Dutch  were  beating  us  in 
every  quarter.'*  Such  may  have  been  the  case  initscffe 
some  special  branches  of  commerce,  but  it  is  un- 
deniable that,  from  the  date  of  these  laws,  the  merchant 
navy  of  England  steadily  increased ;  and  that  soon 
afterwards  the  power  over  the  seas  previously 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  was  permanently  transferred 
to  the  English.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  these  changes,  whether,  the  Navigation  Acts,  or 
"the  stoppage  of  trade,  insecurity  of  capital,  in- 
herited debts,  and  taxes  on  ships  "  sustained  by  the 
Dutch  during  the  war,  England's  maritime  resources 
increased,  while  those  of  Holland  declined;  and 
London  became  what  Amsterdam  once  was,  the 
chief  emporium  of  the  commercial  world.    Perhaps 


stopped  his  farther  advance  (Gust,  vol.  ii.  p.  891).  There  is  at 
Hampton  Court  an  original  painting  by  Vandevelde  of  the  later  action 
of  August  1678,  in  which  Spragge  was  drowned. 

o  2 
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the  resolution  of  England  to  depend  upon  her  own 
people  instead  of  courting  foreign  aid  by  legislative 
measures,  combined  with  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
shipping  from  her  rapidly-increasing  colonial  trade, 
had  more  to  do  with  these  changes  than  the  other 
combined  reasons  which  the  political  economists  of 
various  ages  have  assigned, 

Sioniui         ^y  what  was  known   as  the  **  Colonial  System/' 

lystem.  Great  Britain  secured  not  merely  the  exclusive 
carrying  trade  of  all  produce  derived  from  her  own 
plantations,  but  she  exercised  the  monopoly  of  sup- 
plying them  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with 
such  articles  as  they  required  or  could  aflford  to 
consume,  while  sharing  in  the  carrying  trade  and 
commerce  of  those  parts  of  the  world  to  which  she 
had  access  in  common  with  other  maritime  states. 

nomaiies  ^^^7  anomalics  and  some  positive  self-injuries, 
however,  sprang  out  of  this  exclusive  system,  which 
of  late  years  have  been  exposed  in .  all  their  de- 
formities. But  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  whatever 
flagrant  evils  the  exclusive  colonial  system  engen- 
dered it  was  upon  the  whole  one  which  tended 
materially  to  develop  the  maritime  energies  of  British 
shipowners ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  colonies 
in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  and  on  the  continent 
of  America  rose  to  importance  both  in  wealth  and 
population,  demonstrates  that  though  not  so  advan- 
tageous as  it  otherwise  might  have  been,  it  was 
certainly  not  as  disastrous  to  the  colonists  as  partial 
American  historians  would  have  us  believe.  There 
may   at   first  have   existed  a  paucity  of  sufficient 

•pJl^i  capital  and  a  deficiency  of  English  ships  to  carry  on 
with  the  fullest  advantage  the  trade  thus  created ; 
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but  this  want  was  speedily  supplied,  and  the  founda- 
tion  laid  for  an  exclusive   but  highly   flourishing 
trade  and  navigation,  which  continued  in  full  vigour 
for   more   than  a  century,  when  the  revolt  of  the 
North  American  Colonies   formed  a  new  epoch  in 
history,  and,  by  raising  up  an  independent  maritime 
people  as  direct  rivals  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,   gave   a  deathblow  to  a  system   no   longer 
fitted  for  the  new  state  of  things.     During  this  long 
interval  the  theory  of  trade  and  navigation  became 
better  understood.     The  French   economists,*  made^^ 
intelligible  and   even    popular    by   Adam    Smith's  **'®°'^ 
great  work,  threw   a  flood  of  light  on  the  faults 
prevailing  in  the   most   economical   distribution   of 
wealth  in  relation  with  colonies.     But  the  arguments 
of  theorists  would  have  remained  disregarded  had  the 
increasing  number  and  influence  of  the   American 
colonists  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Northern 
maritime  powers  not  rendered  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  system  now  become  obsolete,  and  the  wisdom  the  p 
of  the  governments  of  both  England  and  the  United  a^bI 
States  effected  a  change  which  has  proved  not  only  *^^® 
to  be  safe,  but  salutary  for  all  parties  interested  in 
this  great  commercial  revolution. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
indeed  unreasonable  to  expect  that  England,  after  her 
heavy  expenditure  on  settlements  all  over  the  globe, 
would  reUnquish  advantages  from  which  the  first 
adventurers,    and     ultimately    the    entire     nation, 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  free  trade  theories,  which  had  their 
origin  in  France,  should  have  been  so  long  altogether  neglected  in  the 
legislation  of  that  great  country;  but  the  most  republican  governments 
there,  as  elsewhere,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  jealous  champions  of 
the  protectionist  system. 
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anticipated  some  return  for  the  amount  invested  in 
the  plantations  and  in  the  ships  fitted  out  for  the  carry- 
ing trade.  Even  those  writers  who  expatiate  on  the 
general  unremunerative  character  of  her  colonial 
possessions,  with  especial  reference  to  Canada,  do  not 
consider  the  foundation  of  colonies  inexpedient,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  admit  unreservedly  "  that  colonies 
have  been  in  their  consequences  highly  advantageous 
to  this,  as  they  have  been  to  most  old  settled  countries 
iventuai  in  all  agcs."^  Therefore,  whatever  diflferences  of 
t)m  the  opmion  may  prevail  respecting  the  relmquishment  oi 
ount^y  tl^®  governmental  powers  of  the  mother  country  over 
idered  *  powerful  colouy  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  of  defend- 
ing itself  and  of  directing  its  own  affairs,  every 
person  concurs  in  the  expediency  of  forming  new 
colonies,  their  eventual  severance  from  the  parent 
state  being  only  a  question  of  the  more  or  less 
satisfactory  progress  they  may  make  towards  a 
position  of  independence.  At  the  period  when  the 
English  Navigation  Laws  were  inaugtirated  in 
imitation  of  the  successful  policy  of  pre-existing 
maritime  states,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  ^ 
naval  predominance  on  the  seas  rendered  the  distant 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  not  only  extremely 
insecure,  but  enabled  her  acute  neighbours  to  carry 
away  part  of  the  prey  which  had  been  really  ac* 
quired  by  her  "  bow  and  spear." 

When  these  Acts  were  passed,  and  for  some  years 

»  Vide  notes  on  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  by  J.  R.  McCuUoch, 
4th  edition,  p.  607 ;  and  E.  Gibbon  Wakefield's  '  View  of  the  Ar^  of 
Colonisation/  Lond.  1849. 

'  See  remarks  on  what  the  Dutch  had  done  to  the  apparent  iivjnry 
of  the  English  colonies  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Acts 
(Macpherson,  ii.  p.  487). 
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afterwards,  they  created  quite  as  much  excitement  and  viewi  o< 
discussion  as  their  repeal  has  caused  in  our  own  time,  chiidoi 
Even  Sir  Josiah  Child,  *  who  took  the  lead  among  the  ^ti^*""' 
few  merchants  of  the  period  who  questioned  their  ^^•• 
policy,  appears  to  have  had  strong  protectionist 
views,  one  of  which  may  be  noticed,  as  it  throws 
some  light  upon  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  at  that 
period.  He  proposes  to  impose  a  customs  duty  of 
no  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  Eastland  commo- 
dities, timber,  boards,  pipe-staves,  and  salt  imported 
into  England  and  Ireland  in  any  other  than  English- 
built  ships,  or  at  least  in  such  as  were  not  sailed  by 
English  masters  and  a  crew  whereof  tln-ee-fourths 
were  English.  His  reasons  for  this  highly  protec- 
tionist proceeding  are  that  "  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Easterlings  will  certainly,  in  a  few  years,  carry  oflF  the 
whole  trade,  by  reason  of  the  diflerence  of  the  cost 
of  building  the  requisite  ships,  there  and  in  this 
country."  Similar  statements,  we  may  remark, 
were  the  protectionist  arguments  used  in  our  own 
day  against  the  repeal  of  these  same  laws.  "  The 
cost,"  he  goes  on  to  state,  "  of  building  a  fly-boat  of 
three  hundred  tons  in  those  coimtries  would  be  1300/. 
or  1400/.,  whereas  in  England  she  could  not  be  con- 
structed for  less  than  from  2200/.  to  2400/.,  which  is 
so  vast  a  disproportion,"  he  adds, "  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  Englishman  to  cope  with  a  Dane  in  that  navi- 
gation under  such  discouragement."  The  strangers 
duty  of  five  or  six  pounds  per  ship  each  voyage  was 
the  only  set-off  against  this  alleged  disadvantage, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  prizes  taken  in  the  Dutch 

*  'New  Discourse  on  Trade,'  by  Josiah  Child,  1665^  Glasgow,  ed. 
1751. 
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Relative  War  alone  enabled  us  to  withstand  that  competition^ 
Britbh^  S"^  Josiah  averring  that  "  during  the  seventeen  years 
foreign  *^®  ^^^  ^^  Navigation  had  been  in  force,  not  one 
1666^  single  English  ship  had  been  built  for  tliis,  which  we 
may  call  the  Lower  Baltic  trade," 

Sir  Josiah,  it  will  be  seen,  ^timates  the  cost  of 
constructing  an  English  ship  at  that  time  at  somewhat 
under  eight  pounds  per  ton,  while  a  vessel  could  be 
built  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  at  very  little  more  than 
one  half  that  price.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
in  stating  these  prices  he  was  arguing  in  favour  of  a 
certain  line  of  policy,  and,  in  doing  so,  may  have 
made  the  cost  of  construction  in  the  Northern  ports 
of  Europe  considerably  less  than  it  actually  was. 
Besides,  so  much  depends  upon  quality  and  outfit  that 
a  price  per  ton,  unless  all  the  particulars  are  stated, 
gives  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  actual  value. 

Another  well-known  writer  of  that  period,  Sir 
Henry  Petty ,^  estimates  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
shipping  of  Europe,  old  and  new,  at  eight  pounds  per 
ton.  He  also  furnishes  some  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  shipping  of  Europe  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  Estimating  the  whole  at  2,000,000 
of  tons,  he  apportions  to  the  English  600,000,  the 
Dutch  900,000,  the  French  100,000,  the  Hamburgers, 
with  the  subjects  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the 
town  of  Dantzic  250,000  tons,  and  he  gives,  which 
seems  small,  the  remaining  250,000  tons  as  belonging 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  He  further  states  that 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  then  a  capital  of 
3,000,000^.,  and  that  goods  to  the  value  of  that  simi 
were  annually  exported  from  Holland  into  England. 

>  Vide  *  Political  Arithmetick,'  4th  ed.  p.  103. 
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The  shipping  belonging  to  France  wbs  then,  it  would 
appear^  only  one-ninth  of  that  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
or  one-fifth  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Charles  Devonport,  had  doubled 
between  1666  and  1688,  while  her  royal  navy  had  in 
the  same  time  increased  from  62,594  to  101,032  tons.^ 

From  another  return*  we  for  the  first  time  ascertain  b^j^j^jj 
the  annual  clearances  outwards  from  Great  Britain,  f^*°*^ 
and  the  value  of  the  cargoes  of  the  ships.     These  Taiue  of 
in  1688  amounted  to  190,533  tons  of  EngUsh,  and ''*^'*'' 
95,267  tons  of  foreign  vessels,  the  gross  value  of  these 
exports  being  4,486,087/.,  showing  an  annual  increase 
not  merely  steady  but  rapid  during  the  previous  ten 
years.     War,   however,  again  harassed   the  people. 
France,  the  old  enemy  of  England,  now  sought  to 
pluck  from  her  the  laurels  she  had  won  from  the 
Dutch,  and  to  claim  a  maritime  supremacy  over  both 
nations.     Her  naval  force  had  now  become  so  for- 
midable, being  augmented  by  numerous  privateers, 
that  it  played  havoc  among  the  merchant  vessels  of 
Great  Britain,  destroying  or  capturing  nearly  the 
whole  Smyrna  fleet,  consisting  of  many  richly  laden 
vessels,  as  also  two  of  the  English  men-of-war  which 
accompanied  them.^ 

Such  a  disaster  upon  the  element  where  England  ^^  ^.^ 
claimed  supremacy  was  keenly  felt,  not  merely  by  France, 
those  persons  who  were    interested    in    maritime 
affairs,  but  by  the  entire  nation,  while  the  direct 
loss  sustained  by  the  English  was  estimated  by  the 
French    at    one  million    sterling.*      The    Turkey 

'  '  Discourse  on  the  Trade  of  England/  vol.  i.  pp.  129, 363. 
'  Chambers's  '  Estimate  of  the  Strength  of  Great  Britain/  p.  68. 

*  A  list  of  these  vessels  will  be  found  in  the  Gazette,  No.  2888. 

*  The  French  navy  was,  however,  nearly  destroyed  in  the  great 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  fought  by  Admiral  Bussell  on  May  12, 1692. 
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Company  complained  that  the  Admiralty  had 
neglected  its  duty;  that  spies  in  the  pay  of  the 
French  monarch  were  allowed  facilities  for  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  and  movements  of  the  English 
fleets,  and  the  destination  of  any  ships  worthy  of 
capture.  Numerous  complaints  were  also  made  in 
Parliament,  but,  in  the  sequel,  nothing  was  done  to 
satisfy  the  nation  or  to  compensate  the  parties  directly 
interested  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  The 
attitude,  however,  taken  soon  afterwards  by  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Russell,*  and  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Barcelona,  with  the  undisputed  command  which 
she  recovered  over  the  Narrow  Seas,  restored  the 
prestige  of  England,  and  forced  the  French  to  keep 
themselves  cooped  up  in  their  harbours.  But  the 
war  had  proved  disastrous  to  her  commerce  and  her 
shipping;  the  clearances  at  its  close,  in  1696,  having 
fallen  to  91,767  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  no  less 
than  98,766  tons  in  eight  years,  while  the  value  of 
her  exports  during  that  period  had  declined  to  the 
extent  of  1,356,567/.* 

»  See  '  Life  of  Admiral  Kussell,  Earl  of  Oxford/  by  Sir  E.  Oust, 
ii.  p.  566. 

^  In  1701-1702  there  were  3281  yessels  measuring,  or  rather  esti- 
mated at  261,222  tons,  carrying  27,196  men,  and  5660  guns,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  following  ports :— 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Jiondon  .     .     . 

.     560 

84,882 

10,065 

Bristol    . 

.     165 

17,338 

2,357 

Yarmouth    .     , 

.     143 

9,914 

668 

Exeter    .     .     . 

.     121 

7,107 

978 

Hull  .     .     .     . 

.     115 

7,561 

187 

Whitby  .     .     . 

.  .  110 

8,292 

571 

Liverpool     . 

.     102 

8,619 

1,101 

Scarborough 

.     102 

6,860 

506 

Xo  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  p06scsf>ed,  at  the  time  the  return  was 
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The  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Ryswick,  concluded  in  1697,  Peace  of 
brought  with  it  great  prosperity,  the  clearances  i^T  ' 
outwards  of  British  ships  averaging  in  the  following 
three  years  393,703  tons  annually,  while  the  gross 
value  of  produce  exported  on  the  average  in  each  of 
the  same  years  reached  6,709,881,  or  three  times  more 
than  it  had  been  in  1696. 

At  this  period  the  government  paid  for  the  hire  of 
transports  from  the  merchant  service  716,220/.  per 
annum,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  ^ 

From  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Trade  of 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  trade  of  the  plantations  colonies, 
had  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  employing  five 
hundred  sail  of  vessels,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
being  engaged  in  the  transport  of  negroes  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Though  originally  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  African  Company,^  private  speculation  had 


made,  one  hundred  yeasels ;  bat  though  Newcastle-on-Tyne  owned  then 
only  thirty-nine  vessels,  they  measured  11,170  tons,  giving  an  average 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  tons  to  each.  In  reply  to  the  circular 
from  the  Ck)mmi8sioners  of  Customs  calling  for  this  return,  Hull 
accounted  for  her  small  nxmiber  of  seamen  by  stating  that  as  it  was 
winter  (most  of  her  vessels,  no  doubt,  being  employed  in  the  Baltic 
and  north  of  Europe  trade,  or  in  whaling)  eighty  vessels  were  laid  up, 
and  had  consequently  no  crews  on  board.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
no  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  such 
places  as  Tarmouth  and  Exeter  owned  more  ships  than  Liverpool, 
which  now  owns  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  than  London ;  while 
there  are  now  numerous  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  infinitely  greater 
maritime  importance  than  either  Scarborough  or  Whitby,  of  which 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  (Chambers*s  Estimates,  p.  68;  ibid, 
pp.  89, 90). 

*  '  History  of  the  Debt  *  (Appendix),  London  1758. 

'  The  African  Company  arose  out  of  the  slave  dealing  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  but  was  at  first  occupied  in  a  legitimate  trade  in 
gold  and  ivory  from  Guinea  (Macph.  ii.  pp.  72, 115,  s.a.  1531-1553> 
Captain  John  Hawkins  being  the  first  Englishman  to  trade  in  negroes, 
1562.     In  1571  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Portuguese  (who 
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entered  ko  largely  into  it  that,  in  1698,  an  Act  ot 
Parliament  gave  permission  to  all  the  King*s  subjects, 
whether  of  England  or  of  America,  to  trade  to 
Africa  on  payment  of  a  certain  per  centage  to  the 
Company  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported,  negro 
slaves  being  nevertheless  exempted  from  this 
African  contribution.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  con- 
sidered the  exemption  a  great  boon  to  the  colonies, 
as  the  competition  of  the  private  merchant  vessels 
had  greatly  reduced  the  prices  of  slaves,  whereby 
the  British  negro  colonies  had  been  enabled  to 
undersell  their  rivals  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world.  This  process  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  a  twofold  eflFect,  or  to  have  cut  both  ways. 
The  keenest  partisans  for  the  unbounded  liberty  of 
commerce  felt  no  scruple  of  conscience  in  depriving 
the  poor  Africans,  who  were  only  guilty  of  having 
black  skins  and  woolly  hair,  of  their  liberty,  in  what>- 
ever  part  of  the  world  they  could  be  found ;  and  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  where  negroes  were  cheaper 
than  elsewhere,  the  competition  of  the  traders  of 
various  nations  raised  the  price  of  human  flesh.  ^     Al- 

claimed  the  coast  of  Guinea  as  their  own),  which  aUowed  equal  rights 
of  trade  to  the  English  (Macph.  ii.  158).  The  French  would  seem  to 
have  had  a  considerable  trade  with  Senegal  at  a  much  earlier  period 
(Macph.  ii.  890).  In  1687  the  Dutch  secured  a  direct  commerce  in 
negroes  by  taking  from  the  Portuguese  the  castle  of  St  George  del 
Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and,  in  1642,  by  a  special  treaty,  the 
Portuguese  were  permitted  to  hire  English  ships  wherein  to  carry 
their  negroes  (Macph.  ii.  420).  At  the  peace,  the  result  of  Lord 
Eodney's  action,  England  restored  to  France,  in  1783,  what  she  had 
taken  from  her  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Eoyal  Aftican  Company 
was  first  incorporated  in  1631.  It  was  constantly  in  trouble^ 
chiefly  with  the  Dutcli,  and  was  repeatedly  renewed  with  i^nesh 
priyilegcs.  As  late  as  1800  it  received  from  goyemmcnt  an  annual 
grant  of  20,000/.  ^Macph.  iv.  501). 
*  Vide  Macphei-son,  ii.  pp.  277-278. 
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though  the  most  hideous  cruelties  were  practised 
to  procure  these  slaves,  the  traffic  continued  to 
increase  and,  half  a  century  afterwards,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  were  fitted  out  in  one  year  for  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  from  the  ports  of  France  alone, 
transporting  in  the  course  of  that  year  twenty 
thousand  slaves  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  French,  indeed,  during  the   reign  of  Louis  New- 
XIY.  had  encroached  at  all  points  on  the  English 
trade,  especially  on  her  fisheries  at  Newfoundland; 
hence  William  III.  in  his  declaration  of  war  against 
that  country  in  1689,  intimated  "that  whereas  not 
long  since  the  French  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
licences  from  the  British  governor  of  Newfoundland 
for  fishing  in  the  seas  upon  that  coast,  and  to  pay 
tribute  for  such  licences  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  sole  right   of  the  Crown  of  England  to  that 
island,  yet  of  late  their   encroachments  upon  his 
subjects'  trade  and  fishery  there  had  been  more  like 
the  invasions  of  an  enemy  than  of  becoming  friends 
who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  said  trade  only 
by  permission."     But  the  capture  of  Nova  Scotia  at 
the  commencement  of  this  war  restored  English  supre-  Usages  at 
macy  in  that  quarter.     The  preamble  of  an  Act  passed  ^^^^^^^^' 
in  1698  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade  with  New- 
foundland, declared   it  to  be  a  beneficial  trade  to 
Great  Britain,  not  only  in  so  far  as  it  employed  great 
numbers  of  ships  and  seamen  in  those  fisheries,  but 
also  in  that  it  procured  returns  of  valuable  commodi- 
ties direct  from  other  countries  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  those  fisheries.     The  prevailing  customs 
at  the  fisheries  were  sanctioned  expressly  in  this  Act, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  that  the  master  of 
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any  vessel  from  England  who  happened  first  to 
enter  any  harbour  or  creek  in  the  island  after  the 
25th  of  March  should  be  admiral  of  the  said  harbour 
or  creek  during  the  ensuing  fishing  season,  and  should 
see  the  rules  and  orders  laid  down  in  the  Act  duly 
put  into  execution  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
thus  assigned  to  him.  It  was  also  expressly  enacted 
that  no  subject  of  any  foreign  power  "  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  take  any  bait,  or  use  any  sort  of 
trade  or  fishing  in  Newfoundland,  or  in  any  of  the 
adjacent  islands  ;'*  though  this  complete  exclusion  of 
other  rivals  was  not  persevered  in, 
Greenland      j^  f^^  ycars  after  the  Revolution  measures  were 

fishery.  •' 

taken  to  revive  the  Greenland  fishery  ;  and  in  1692 
a  company,  incorporated  for  carrying  it  on  with  a 
capital  of  40,000/.,  was  granted  by  charter  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  trade  for  fourteen  years. 
The  preamble  of  their  Act  describes  the  previous 
trade  to  Greenland  as  "  quite  decayed  and  lost,** 
the  merchants,  who  had  been  encouraged  to  enter 
into  this  business,  in  virtue  of  the  previous  Act  of 
1673,  having  only  imported  a  small  quantity  of  oil, 
blubber,  and  whale  fins.  They  had  found  other 
nations  enter  into  the  trade  with  so  large  a  number 
of  ships,  that  the  English  fishermen  were  not  enabled 
to  compete  with  them  on  their  separate  interests ; 
indeed  the  whole  trade  was  then  or  soon  after 
engrossed  by  foreigners.  At  length  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  government  that  for  several  years  no 
ships  had  been  despatched  from  England  to  Green- 
land, and  that  the  produce  of  those  fisheries  had  been 
wholly  bought  from  foreigners,  the  prices  paid  being 
six   times  the  rates  they  formerly  were;   and   the 
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memorial  added  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  English 
harpooners  or  English  seamen  skilled  and  exercised 
in  whale-catching,  so  that  "  the  said  trade  could  not 
be  regained  nor  carried  on  without  foreign  har- 
pinierers,  or  upon  individual  risks  without  a  joint- 
stock  fund."  As,  however,  the  Greenland  fishery  did 
not  rally  under  the  protective  charter  conferred  upon 
the  parties  subscribing,  an  additional  capital  of 
42,000/.  was  raised  in  1696,  and  a  new  Act  obtained, 
exempting  the  Company  from  all  duties  upon  oil, 
blubber,  and  whale  fins  imported  during  the  term  of 
their  charter,  but  before  it  expired  the  entire  capital 
was  lost,  and  the  Company  relinquished  the  business. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  trade  in  1702  was 
thrown  open  by  Parliament,  the  Act  pronouncing 
that  it  had  been  neglected  by  the  Company,  and  thus 
lost  to  the  nation.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1721, 
the  number  of  foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  Greenland 
and  Davis's  Straits  fishery  were  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  of  which  Holland  sent  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  ships,  Hamburg  fifty-five,  Bremen  twenty- 
four,  Biscay  twenty,  and  Bergen,  in  Norway,  five. 

In  1699  the  trade  with  Russia,  now  daily  becoming  Russian 
of  greater  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  *"^®' 
given  to  the  Russian  mercantile  navy  by  Peter  the 
Great,  was  also  practically  thrown  open  by  an  Act 
entitling  any   person   to    admission   to   the   Russia 
Company  upon  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  five 
pounds.     It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Czar  abdi-  Peter,  the 
cated  temporarily  his  high  functions  as  a  powerful  bar-  ^^^^' 
barian  prince,  and,  assuming  a  pilot's  dress,  repaired  to 
the  Dutch  city  of  Saardam,then  celebrated  for  its  exten- 
sive ship-building,  where  he  purchased  a  small  vessel, 
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at  the  finishing  of  which  he  worked  with  his  own 
liands.  He  afterwards  worked  at  every  branch  of 
ship-building,  associating  freely  with  his  fellow 
artisans.  Inscribed  on  the  roll  of  ships'  carpenters 
as  Peter  MichaelofF,  he  passed  among  the  workmen 
by  the  name  of  Master  Peter.  After  having  visited 
Amsterdam  and  other  towns  of  Holland,  this  extra- 
ordinary man  proceeded  to  England,  wlipre  he  worked 
in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford  in  the  same  industrious, 
unostentatious  manner  as  he  had  done  in  Holland. 
The  Dutch  had  taught  him  the  mere  routine  of  their 
method  of.  ship-building;  in  England  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  and  was 
soon  rendered  capable  ofgiving  instructions  to  others. 
It  is  said  that  he  assisted  in  building  one  of  the  best 
sailing  vessels  that  had  yet  been  launched.  Soon 
after  his  return  home  Russia  became  a  naval  power, 
possessing  for  the  first  time  a  considerable 
fleet.  ^ 
Effect  of        Although  by  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 

legislative  o         ./ 

union  with  and  I.  of  England  these  two  countries  were  brought 
1707.  '  under  the  same  sovereign,  they,  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  were  for  all  purposes  of  trade  and 
legislation  foreign  and  antagonistic  states.  There 
was  little  or  no  commercial,  much  less  social,  inter- 
course between  them ;  and  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  either  one,  and  acquired  by  foreign  treaties,  were 
rigorously   withheld   from   the   other.     The    whole 

^  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great  was  to  plan  the 
Buryey,  entmsted  to  Behring,  a  Dane,  to  determine  whether  Enssia  was 
or  was  not  joined  to  America.  The  expedition  started,  Jnly  1728, 
from  Eamsachkatka,  and  Behring  discovered  the  straits  named  after 
him,  but  did  not  himself  see  America  ('Mar.  and  Inl.  Disc.'  ii 
p.  345). 
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amount  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  rarely 
exceeding  in  value  150,000/.  per  annum,  the  amount 
of  shipping  employed  in  it  was  consequently  altogether 
insignificant ;  but  the  Legislative  Union  in  time  gave 
an  immense  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  Scotland,  and 
opened  to  that  country  the  rich  fields  of  the  English 
colonial  possessions  as  well  as  her  home  markets. 
The  merchants  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock  were  the 
first  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  but  their 
commercial  operations  were  confined  in  a  great 
measure,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  plantations;  of  British 
North  America,  more  especially  to  Virginia,  while 
the  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  II., 
known  as  the  "  Pretender,"  very  materially  retarded 
the  incipient  maritime  prosperity  of  that  portion  of 
the  now  thoroughly  united  kingdom,  obliging  as  it 
did  the  English  to  maintain  a  considerable  fleet 
cruising  ofl*  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  But  when  this  The  mmri- 
insurrection  was  suppressed  the  trade  of  Scotland  meroe  of  * 
again  steadily  increased,  and  may  be  said  to  have  ^^^^^^^'^ 
gone  hand-in-hand  with  England  ever  since,  though 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  more  serious  rebellion 
of  1745-6. 

Various  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  this 
commercial  intercourse,  and,  not  the  least  among  the 
number,  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  though  originally  formed 
under  Charles  II.  in  1668,  only  became  a  permanent 
establishment  in  1696,  consisting  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion under  the  style  of  the  "  Commissioners  for 
promoting  the  trade  of  the  Kingdom,  and  for  inspect- 
ing and  improving  the  Plantations  in  America  and 

VOL.   II.  p 
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elsewhere."  This  Board  afforded  resources  for  en- 
larging  and  materially  benefiting  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  publication  of  its  statistical 
returns,  and  in  numerous  other  ways,  and  had  the 
exclusive  superintendence  of  the  commerce  of  the 
plantations,  and  indeed  of  their  government  until 
1786,  when  a  Secretary  of  State  was  appointed  for 
the  colonies,  and  a  new  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade 
organised  on  its  present  plan. 
Buoca-  No  sooner  had  England  become  distracted  at  home 

the  Welt   by  the  civil  war  of  the  first  Pretender  and  by  the 
^''^''^'      rupture   with   Charles  XII.   of   Sweden,   than    the 
pirates  of  Barbary  issued  from  their  secret  haunts, 
and  greatly  interrupted  every  branch  of  her  maritime 
commerce.      In   the    West   Indies,   too,    the    losses 
sustained    by   the   ravages  of  the  piratical  bucca- 
neers  became   so  extensive   that    the   most  serious 
complaints  were  preferred  against  the  Admiralty  for 
tolerating  the  grievance,  the  result  being  a  proclama- 
tion offering  a  reward  of  lOOZ.  head-money  for  every 
captain,  40Z.  for  a  lieutenant  down  to  a  gunner,  30/. 
for  an  inferior  officer,    and  20/.  for  every  private 
captured :  more  than  this,  any  pirate  who  delivered 
up  his  captain  or  commander  was  entitled  upon  his 
conviction  to  a  reward  of  200/.^ 
state  of         War,  as  we  have  too  frequently  seen,  is  a  terrible 
merchant   obstaclc  to  all  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  no  branch  of 
temp!^°^'  commerce — ^however  much  acertain  class  of  shipowners 
George  I.  ^^^  j^^^^  realised  by  having  their  vessels  employed 
as  government  transports — is  it  a  greater  source  of 

*  A  full  account  of  the  daring  adyentnres  of  the  bnccaneers  maj 
be  read  in  'Mar.  and  Inl.  Discovery,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  298-815;  and  in 
Archenholtz, '  Hist,  des  Filibnstiers/  8vo.  1806. 
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lasting  injury  than  to  the  mercantile  marine.  This 
branch  of  industry,  indeed,  suflFered  not  merely  by  the 
war  itself,  but  by  the  hordes  of  privateers,  buccaneers, 
and  pirates  which,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
infested  the  seas  whenever  war  was  declared,  thus 
interrupting  legitimate  commerce,  and  plundering 
wherever  they  had  an  opportunity,  either  by  land  or 
sea,  too  often  with  little  regard  whether  the  property 
they  plundered  was  that  of  a  friend  or  a  foe.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  these  marauders 
were  almost  as  daring  and  as  lawless  as  the  pirates 
had  been  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
the  Henrys,  and  none  more  so  than  an  Englishman 
named  Roberts,  who,  in  three  vessels  armed  as 
frigates,  the  largest  mounting  forty  guns,  and 
commanded  by  himself,  desolated  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  the  West  India  Islands,  plundering  the 
ships  of  his  own  country  with  as  little  remorse  as  he 
did  those  of  any  other  nation. 

But  while  the  buccaneers  at  this  period  scoured  the  Sooth  Sea 
seas,  there  were  knavish  speculators  on  land  who,  i7iof*°^' 
under  the  pretence  of  fostering  and  developing  the 
commercial  and  maritime  resources  of  England,  were 
really  its  greatest  enemies.  Among  the  numerous 
concerns  then  floated  as  joint  stock  companies, 
no  one  was  more  conspicuous  or  more  disastrous  than 
the  "  South  Sea  Bubble."  Having  for  iis  professed 
object  the  trade  of  the  South  Seas,  yet  with  no 
basis  for  its  operations  beyond  the  dishonourable 
privilege  of  supplying  Spanish  America  for  thirty 
years  with  slaves  torn  from  Africa,  a  very  question- 
able favour  granted  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  this  company,  in  competition  with  the  Bank 

p  2 
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of  England,  sought  and  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
South  Sea  trade  on  condition  that  the  national  float- 
ing debt,  then  about  ten  millions,  should  be  paid  out 
of  its  surplus  profits  ! !  Though  perhaps  no  wilder 
scheme  was  ever  propounded,  it  readily  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  and  consequently  a  thousand 
and  one  other  bubbles  were  speedily  projected.  The 
disastrous  results  are  well  known :  thousands  of 
families  once  well  to  do  were  irretrievably  ruined, 
and  the  frenzy  with  which  the  people  were  seized, 
together  with  the  impulse  given  to  every  form  of 
gambling  instead  of  to  the  steady  pursuits  of  industry, 
materially  aided  the  convulsion  caused  by  the  burst- 
ing of  these  bubbles,  thus  for  many  years  paralysing 
commerce  in  all  its  branches,  and  laying  prostrate  the 
energies  of  the  country. 

Seized  for  a  time  with  the  spirit  of  insane  specu- 
lation, the  people  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  though 
in  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed  many  wild  schemes 
submitted  for  public  support,  none  have  really  proved 
so  thoroughly  disastrous  in  their  results  as  those 
which  were  then  launched.  South  Sea  stock  of 
100/.  sold  for  1000/.;  the  Orkney  Fishery  stock 
rose  from  25Z.  to  250Z. ;  the  York  Buildings  stock, 
whose  shares  were  10^.,  reached  260Z.  The  latter,  a 
company  erected  to  cut  timber  for  ship-building  and 
other  purposes  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of  a  protectionist 
bounty,  proved  a  ruinous  failure.  There  were 
besides  eleven  fishing  projects ;  ten  insurance  com- 
panies ;  two  companies  for  the  remittance  of  money ; 
four  salt  companies ;  two  sugar  companies ;  eleven 
companies  for  settlements  in,  or  trading  to,  America ; 
two  building  companies ;  thirteen  land  companies ; 
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six  oil  companies ;  four  harbour  and  river  companies ; 
four  companies  for  supplying  London  with  coal,  cattle, 
and  hay,  and  for  paving  the  streets  ;  six  hemp,  flax, 
and  linen  companies ;  five  companies  for  carrying  on 
the  manufacture  of  silks  and  cottons ;  one  for  plant- 
ing mulberry-trees  in  Chelsea  Park,  and  breedingsilk- 
worms  ;^  fifteen  mining  companies ;  and  some  sixty 
more  miscellaneous  bubbles  of  the  most  preposterous 
character.  One  undertaking  actually  obtained  sub- 
scriptions for  an  object  "  which  in  due  time  should 
be  revealed !" 

But    the    South     Sea    Company,    the    greatest  The 
bubble  of  the  lot,  having  prosecuted  some  of  thebuwt^ 
rival   bubble    companies,   and    obtained   a   writ  of^^^^" 
scire  facias  from    the    Queen's    Bench,    all    stocks 
fell  suddenly;    and  the  South    Sea    scheme  itself 
collapsed  in  the  general  ruin  which  ensued.     The 
price  of  its  stock  fell  from  lOOOZ.  to  175^.  in  a  few 
weeks.     The  delusion  was  at  an  end,  and  the  English 
nation  awaking  from  its  dreams  of  boundless  wealth 
to  a  sense  of  its  degradation,  a  terrible  commercial 
distress  ensued.     Parliament  stepped  in  at  last  with 

^  The  attempt  to  grow  mulberry-tiees  in  England  with  the  view 
of  providing  food  for  silkworms  was  not  new.  It  had  been  suggested 
by  James  I.  in  1608,  indeed  a  patent  had  been  granted  for  the  same 
purpose  to  Walter  Lord  Aston  in  1629  (see  Macpherson,  ii.  pp.  250 
and  358).  But  this  scheme  had  failed,  probably  owing  to  the  coldness 
or  damp  of  the  English  climate ;  even  in  France,  as  is  well  known, 
mulberries  are  not  found  to  grow  sufficiently  well  north  of  the  Loire. 
The  ground  secured  for  the  mulberry  plantation,  in  1721,  was  Lord 
Wharton's  park,  of  about  forty  acres,  at  Chelsea.  In  Beed's  '  Weekly 
Journal,'  Aug.  21, 1721,  it  is  stated  that "  there  is  a  great  concourse  of 
foreigners  and  others  daily  in  Chelsea  Park  to  see  the  Haw  Silk  un- 
dertaking, for  which  a  patent  was  granted  by  his  present  Majesty." 
One  yery  ancient  mulberry-tree  still  surviyes  in  the  garden  of  Tudor 
House,  No.  16  Cheyne  Walk,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  suryiyor  of  the 
two  thousand  said  to  haye  been  planted  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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a  bill  to  remedy  the  mischief  which  had  been  done, 
aud  which  it  had  itself  encouraged.  Proofs  were 
given  of  the  deep  and  fraudulent  complicity  of 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Aislabie),  as 
well  as  of  several  South  Sea  directors  and  other 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  at  court  and  in  the  city. 
In  the  sequel,  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  South  Sea  directors  were  expelled  the 
House;  Aislabie  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  Knight, 
the  cashier  of  the  Company,  absconded,  and  the  estates 
of  the  chief  crimiiials  were  confiscated. 

But  amid  the  numerous  wildly  speculative  con- 
cerns then  projected  and  launched,  there  were  others 
which  were  sound  and  legitimate ;  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  600,000/.,  and  the  London 
Assurance  Company,  with  a  subscription  list  of  four 
times  that  amount.  Each  of  these  have  maintained 
their  position  to  this  day,  ranking  high  as  marine 
and  fire  insurance  associations.  By  their  original 
charters  they  were  empowered  to  insure  ships  and 
merchandise  from  the  dangers  and  accidents  of  the 
sea,  and  were  also  authorised  to  lend  money  on 
bottomry  bonds.  Subsequently  they  obtained  charters 
for  insuring  from  loss  by  fire.  From  the  first  they 
have  had  no  exclusive  privileges,  although  they  might 
well  have  demanded  them,  for,  just  before  their 
formation,  the  losses  of  private  underwriters  had  been 
so  great  that  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  had  become  insolvent  in  the  previous  five 
years.^ 

*  See  Beiwrte  to  the  Attorney-General,  1718-1720,  and  fall  detailB 
on  this  subject  in  Macpherson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  77-114. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

English  voyages  of  discovery,  1690-1779 — Dampier— Anson— Byron — 
Wallis  and  Carteret— Captain  Cook— His  first  voyage,  in  the  En- 
deavour— Second  voyage,  in  the  JteMlution—TlYnid  voyage — Friendly, 
Fiji,  Sandwich,  and  other  islands — His  murder — Progress  of  the  North 
American  colonies — Commercial  jealousy  in  the  West  Indies — Seven 
Years'  War,  1756-1763 — Its  effect  on  the  colonies— Unwise  legislative 
measures— Effect  of  the  new  restrictions — Passing  of  the  Stamp 
Act — Trade  interrupted— Non-intercourse  resolutions — Eecourse  to 
hostilities— Position  of  the  colonists — Fisheries — Shipping  of  North 
American  colonies,  a.d.  1769— Early  registry  of  ships  not  always  to 
be  depended  on — Independence  of  United  States  acknowledged,  May 
21,1784 — Ireland  secures  various  commercial  concessions — Scotch 
shipping— Kate  of  seamen's  wages — ^British  Registry  Act,  Aug.  1, 1786 
— ^American  Begistry  Act— Treaty  between  France  and  England, 
1786 — Slave  trade  and  its  profits — ^Trade  between  England  and 
America  and  the  West  Indies  re-opened. — Changes  produced  by 
the  Navigation  Laws  consequent  on  the  separation — New  disputes 
—English  Orders  in  council — Negotiations  opened  between  Mr.  Jay 
and  Lord  Grenville— Tonnage  duties  levied  by  them. 

In  a  former  portion  of  this  work  ^  attention  has  been  Bngiiah 
directed  to  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Columbus,  J^i^^^^ 
Vasco  da  Gama,  Cabot,  Drake,  Chancellor,  and  others.  i690-i779 
It  is  now  proposed  to  furnish  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
a  few  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  a  later  period — 
expeditions  of  which  England  has  an  especial  reason 
for  being  proud,  in  that  they  greatly  extended  the 

*  Vol.  I.  chaps,  xvi.,  xvii.,  and  vol.  11.  chaps,  i.,  ii 
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geographical  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  widely 
promoted  the  peaceful  arts  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion.^ 
Dampier.  Among  tlic  earliest  of  these  was  the  one,  under 
government  auspices,  made  by  William  Dampier, 
who  had  already  become  famous,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
of  the  buccaneers,  in  various  marauding  and  pi- 
ratical expeditions,  but  who,  on  a  speculative  voyage 
of  his  own  to  the  Pacific,  had  obtained  so  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Eastern  archi- 
pelago, Celebes,  Timor,  the  north  coast  of  New 
Holland,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  that  when  he 
reached  England  in  1691,  the  fame  he  had  acquired 
induced  the  government  to  send  him  in  1699  to 
explore  more  particularly  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand. 

It  appears  from  Dampier's  able  and  amusing  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  that  though  the  government, 
with  an  unaccountable  parsimony,  had  only  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  Roebuck ^  an  old  and  worn-out  vessel, 
he  successfully  completed  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  ship  at  Ascension  on 
his  way  home,  it  being  no  longer  possible  to  keep 
her  afloat.  Having  made  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
in  latitude  26^  south,  he  shaped  his  course  to  the 
north,  where  he  fell  in  with  an  archipelago  of 
islands  stretching  over  20°  of  latitude,  from  which  he 

'  This  Tory  condensed  acconnt  of  the  voyages  of  Dampier,  Anson,  and 
Cook  has  been  mainly  taken  from  the  collection  of  voyages  published 
by  J.  Hawkesworth,  London,  4to.,  1773 ;  and  from  Captain  Cook's  own 
narrative,  London,  4to.,  1779-1784;  that  of  Dampier  has  been  taken 
from  his  own  account,  and  from  'Inland  and  Maritime  Disooveiy/ 
-  vol.  ii. 
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bad  some  diflBculty  in  extricating  himself.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Timor,  sailing  round  the  coasts  of 
New  Guinea,  giving  names  to  its  principal  bays  and 
harbours,  which  he  surveyed  with  much  accuracy. 

The  expedition  of  Commodore  Anson  was  fitted  Amwu. 
out,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  discoveriog  new 
lands,  as  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Spanish  for  their 
behaviour  in  searching  English  ships  found  near  any 
of  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
coasts  of  America,  But  this  expedition  also  was 
wretchedly  equipped  and  manned,  and  though  the 
ships  were  placed  under  Anson's  command  in 
November  1739,  they  were  not  ready  to  sail  till 
September  1740,  while  so  much  difficulty  appears  to 
have  been  experienced  in  getting  men,  that  500 
out-pensioners  from  Chelsea  Hospital  were  sent 
on  board,  many  of  whom  were  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  some  threescore  and  ten.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  two  hundred  and  forty  of  them  deserted 
before  the  ships  sailed,  and  not  one  returned  to 
England.  In  the  place  of  the  deserters,  two 
hundred  and  ten  raw  marines  were  supplied, 
many  of  whom  were  so  untrained  that  Anson 
would  not  permit  them  to  fire  their  muskets !  Of  the 
squadron,  originally  composed  of  six  ships  of  war, 
mounting  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  guns,  one 
alone,  the  Centurion^  commanded  by  Anson  himself, 
returned  home  after  a  cruise  round  the  world  of  three 
years  and  nine  months.  The  story  of  this  memorable 
voyage,  written  by  Mr.  Walter,  the  chaplain  of  the 
CenturioUj  is  one  continued  tale  of  misery  and 
disaster,  the  greater  part  of  which  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  have  been  avoided  had  the  government 
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at  home  listened  to  the  repeated  protests  of  the 
Commodore  before  he  left  St.  Helen's  Roads.  Of 
the  courage  and  hmnanity  of  Anson  himself  through- 
out the  whole  adventure  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly. 
Byron.  The  vojage  of  Commodore  Byron,  who  sailed  from 

England  in  1764,  was  altogether  one  of  discovery, 
his  special  instructions  being  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  reason  to  believe  ^^  that  lands  and  islands 
of  great  extent,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  European 
power,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope  and  the  Magellanic 
Strait,  within  the  latitudes  convenient  for  navigation, 
and  in  the  climates  adapted  for  the  produce  of  com- 
modities useful  to  commerce."  He  was  further  ordered 
to  seek  for  **  His  Majesty's  islands  called  Pepys's  Island 
and  Falkland's  Island,"  about  the  position,  or  even 
the  existence,  of  which  there  had  previously  been  con- 
siderable doubt.  Byron  having  already  had  some 
experience  of  the  southern  latitudes  under  Anson, 
gives  an  account  of  his  voyage  and  adventures 
homewards  after  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  a  narrative  which  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  stories  in  naval  history.  He  shows 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  Pepys's  Island ;  but,  during  a  passage 
through  the  Falkland  Islands  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  furnishes  much 
interesting  information  regarding  the  native  Pata- 
gonians  and  the  intricate  navigation  of  these  then 
scarcely  known  straits.  Thence  he  made  his  way  across 
the  Pacific,  passing  and  naming  various  small  groups 
of  islands,  till  he  at  length  anchored  in  the  harbour 
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of  Tinian,  where  Anson  had  been  twenty  years  before, 
reaching  England  early  in  May  1766  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  months.  The  careful  survey  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  which  (contrary  to  the  later  judgment 
of  Captain  Cook)  he  prefers  to  rounding  the  Horn 
Islands,  may  be  deemed  the  chief  geographical  result 
of  Byron's  expedition,  that  being  the  course  almost 
universally  adopted  at  the  present  day,  especially  by 
steamers.  On  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  in  the  Straits, 
and  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  Byron  met  with  enormous 
quantities  of  penguins,  quaintly  described  by  Sir 
John  Narborough  (an  earlier  navigator  in  these 
parts)  as  "  like  little  children  standing  up  with  white 
aprons  on."  Commodore  Anson  was  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret,  thewaiiiaa 
former  of  whom  was  the  first  to  give  any  account  of  * 
Otaheite  (sometimes  called  King  George's  Island), 
and  the  latter  to  discover  Pitcaim's  Island,  the  home, 
till  recently,  of  the  descendants  of  several  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty. 

Captain   James  Cook,  the  greatest  of  our  moreoaptain 
modem  discoverers,  had  in  his  early  years  undergone  ^^ 
much  hard  service  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  east  coast 
of  England.     After  entering  the  English  naval  ser- 
vice in  1755,  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  soundings  he  made  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  as 
to  allow  the  English  fleet  to  co-operate  with  Greneral 
Wolfe  against  Quebec;    and  subsequently  by  his 
surveys  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.     In  1768  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Endeavour y  the  main  His  flni 
object  in  view  being  an  observation  of  the  transit  of  JJJ^ 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  at  the  best  place  that  *««^»^ 
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could  be  selected  for  this  purpose  south  of  the  line  { 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Captain  Wallis,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  the  island  of 
Otaheite  was  chosen,  and  Cook  started  for  that  place 
August  26th,  1768,  accompanied  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and  Dr,  Solander,  then  the 
keeper  of  the  Natural  History  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Having  rounded  the  Horn  Islands  in  thirty- 
four  days,  Cook  held  resolutely  on  his  course,  and  in 
due  time,  reaching  Otaheite,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
making  with  the  utmost  success  the  astronomical 
observations  which  were  the  main  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition. During  the  three  months'  stay  of  the  expe- 
dition at  Otaheite  he  surveyed  the  group  of  islands  of 
which  it  is  the  most  important,  and  gave  to  them  the 
collective  title  of  the  "  Society  Islands," 

Proceeding  onwards  to  the  west,  he  at  length 
reached  the  north  end  of  that  Terra  Atistralis  Incogs 
nitUy  now  known  as  New  Zealand,  which  had  been 
first  touched  at  by  Tasman  in  1642.  Here  Cook  met 
with  a  class  of  natives  in  every  way  superior  to  those 
whom  he  had  seen  anywhere  else ;  with  some  know- 
ledge  of  cultivation,  and  habits  of  cleanliness  uncom- 
mon  even  among  far  more  civilised  people.  Their 
language,  too,  as  was  shown  by  their  freely  convers- 
ing with  a  native  Otaheitan  who  accompanied  him, 
proved  the  common  ancestry  of  the  natives  of  the 
Pacific  islands.  Tasman  did  not  land  on  New 
Zealand,  but  coasted  the  eastern  side  from  34°  to 
43°  S.  Lat.  Cook  showed  further  that  there  were 
really  two  principal  islands,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  since  justly  named  after  him  Cook's  Straits. 
Having  circumnavigated  New  Zealand,  he  went  on  to 
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Australia,  striking  its  coasts  very  nearly  at  the  same 
place  where  Tasman  had  been  before  him.  But 
during  a  run  of  two  thousand  miles  to  the  north,  the 
natives  were  noticed  to  be  very  much  below  even 
those  of  the  Society  Islands,  nor  was  their  language 
intelligible.  After  a  voyage  of  great  danger  between 
the  coral-reefs  to  the  north-east  of  the  island,  Cook 
reached  the  straits  separating  New  Holland  from 
New  Guinea;  and,  formally  taking  possession  of 
the  enormous  tract  of  land  he  had  discovered,  gave 
to  it  the  name  it  still  bears,  of  New  South  Wales. 
Thence  he  returned  to  England,  by  way  of  Batavia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years  and  eleven  months.  Through- 
out the  whole  narrative  of  this  celebrated  expedition 
the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  singular  good 
sense  and  remarkable  humanity  characteristic  of 
this  great  voyager,  and  which  were  equally  con- 
spicuous in  his  two  subsequent  voyages.  In  this  re- 
spect he  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  all  those  who 
had  preceded  him,  Columbus,  Magellan,  and  Anson 
alone  excepted.  In  every  case  we  find  him  using  his 
best  influence  to  make  friends  with  the  natives, 
drawing  up  regulations  of  intercourse  with  them,  to 
prevent  his  men  taking  un&ir  advantages,  and, 
above  all,  restraining,  as  far  as  he  could,  their  evil 
propensities.  "  Neither  did  I  think,"  says  he  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  "  that  the  thefts  these  people 
committed  against  us  were,  in  them,  crimes  worthy 
of  death.  That  thieves  were  hanged  in  England  I 
thought  no  reason  why  they  should  be  shot  in 
Otaheite." 

Not  many  months  were  allowed  to  elapse  ere  Cook 
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Second  was  afloat  again ;  this  time  to  investigate  the  then 
thrj^  unsolved  problem  of  a  great  southern  continent, 
'^'*'  which  had  been  only  in  part  set  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Byron,  and  by  the  circumnavigation  of 
New  Zealand.  In  this  voyage  he  took  the  command 
of  the  JResolutianj  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons, 
while  Captain  Fumeaux  took  charge  of  the  Adventurej 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons.  Both,  like  the 
old  Endeavour  J  were  Whitby  vessels ;  and  Cook  has 
himself  recorded  that  every  possible  attention  was 
paid  to  their  proper  equipment,  and  to  the  due  supply 
of  anti-scorbutics,  and  of  other  necessaries,  under 
the  especial  eye  of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  ships  left  Plymouth  on  July 
13th,  1772,  and,  after  calling  at  the  Cape,  pushed  at 
once  to  the  south,  till  on  January  17th,  1773,  they 
reached  67^  15'  S.,  where  farther  progress  in  that 
direction  was  barred  by  fields  of  solid  ice.  Thence 
Cook  made  his  way  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  arrived, 
in  Dusky  Bay,  March  25th,  after  having  been  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  days  at  sea,  and  having 
traversed  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues.  His  companion,  Captain  Furneaux,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  separated  from  him,  by  assert- 
ing that  the  sea  at  the  south  end  of  New  South 
Wales  was  only  a  deep  bay,  missed  the  opportunity 
of  tracing  the  Straits  of  Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  misled  Captain  Cook. 

At  New  Zealand  Cook  landed  several  domestic 
animals,  and  the  seeds  of  various  vegetables,  both  of 
which  have  prospered  remarkably.  From  that  island 
he  paid  a  second  visit  to  his  former  friends  in  Otaheite, 
and,  having  surveyed  several  islands,  among  others 
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New  Amsterdam,  the  people  of  which  were  far  more 
civilised  than  any  natives  he  had  as  yet  met  with, 
returned  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  New  Zealand, 
to  revictual  and  refit  his  ships.  On  the  return  of 
summer  he  determined  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
question  of  a  southern  continent,  proceeding  as  far  as 
71°  south  latitude,  the  highest  latitude  which  has 
been  as  yet  attained.  Returning  to  the  north,  he 
examined  Easter  Island,^  one  of  the  group  now  known 
as  the  Marquesas,  and  describes  the  remarkable 
native  statues  existing  there,  of  which  two  have  been 
recently  brought  to  the  British  Museum.  Thence, 
passing  by  Otaheite,  he  sailed  for  the  archipelago 
to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  thence  to  a  still  farther  group,  which  he 
christened  the  New  Hebrides;  and  thence  to  New 
Caledonia  (the  largest  island  in  the  Pacific  after 
New  Zealand),  and  to  Norfolk  Island,  then  wholly 
uninhabited.  Resting  for  a  short  time  in  his  old 
quarters  at  New  Zealand,  Cook  again  started,  and 
made  a  clean  run  to  Cape  Horn,  examining  in 
detail  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staaten  Island.  After 
touching  at  the  Cape,  he  sailed  for  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  July  13th,  1775,  having  been 
absent  on  his  second  expedition  three  years  and 
eighteen  days.  During  this  remarkable  and  perilous 
voyage  he  lost  but  four  men,  and  only  one  of  these  by 
disease. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  Captain  Cook  under- Third 
took  his  third  and  last  voyage ;  the  object,  on  this 
occasion,  being  to  explore  the  northern  portions  of 
the   Pacific   Ocean,   and    to  ascertain,   if   possible, 

*  Discoyered  by  Dayis,  in  1686. 
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whether  there  was  any  water  communication  between 
the  North  Pacific  and  the  North  Atlantic.  In  this 
voyage  he  himself  sailed  in  his  old  ship  the  JResolu- 
tiouy  and  had  associated  with  him  the  Discovery,  under 
Captain  Gierke,  an  engraving  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  give  on  the  following  page,  from  a  drawing  by  E, 
W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  F.R.S. 

After  calling  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  pro- 
ceeded east,  and  passing  the  islands  first  seen  by 
Marion  and  Kerguelen,  finally  reached  Adventure 
Bay,  at  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  on 
January  26th,  1777.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  New 
Zealand,  and  thence  again  for  the  winter  to  the 
Friendly,  Friendly  Islands,  taking  advantage  of  the  nearly 
wich,  ^d'  three  months  he  spent  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  to 
wSmds.  examine  more  closely  Amsterdam  Island  (or  Tonga- 
taboo),  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  Thence  he  went  on  to 
Otaheite,  where  he  left  a  horse  and  mare  and  other 
live  stock  he  had  brought  from  England  on  purpose. 
Turning  from  Otaheite  to  the  north,  Cook  discovered, 
in  latitude  21°,  north,  five  islands,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  thence  press- 
ing onward  he  fell  in  withNewAlbion  in  44°  33'  north, 
and  King  George's  or  Nootka  Sound  in  the  island  now 
known  as  that  of  Vancouver.  Pursuing  his  northern 
course,  he  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  coast,  doubled  the  projecting  headland  of 
Alaska,  and  passing  through  Behring's  Straits,  an- 
chored on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  the  Tchshudkis  : 
the  most  northern  point  he  was  able  to  reach,  being 
in  70°  44',  where  his  farther  progress  was  completely 
barred  by  a  wall  of  solid  ice.  Returning  thence 
again  to  the  south,  with  the  view  of  wintering  in  the 
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Sandwich  Islands,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  die- 
covered  Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  this  group,  which 
he  had  not  seen  when  passing  by  these  islands  a  few 
months  before.  At  a  southern  bay  of  this  island  he 
remained  for  some  time,  his  visit  befng  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  great  mass  of  the  natives.     Disputes, 


however,  occasionally  arose  from  the  punishments 
necessarily  inflicted  on  them  to  check  their  love  of 
appropriating  whatever  articles  they  could  carry 
away;  and  in  one  of  these,  for  an  offence  which 
could  not  he  overlooked,  as  they  had  stolen  the 
Discovery's  cutter.  Captain  Cook,  on  landing  with  a 
VOL.   II.  « 
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party  of  marines  to  carry  into  effect  his  orders,  un- 
mifrder     fortunately  perished   in   the    scuffle,   on   December 

26th,  1779. 
^f^h'**'*  Previous  to  most  of  these  important  discoveries. 
North  and  during  the*  earlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
colonies,  ccutury,  whilc  England  was  distracted  by  war,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  rivalling,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  obtain  an  ascendency  over  each  other,  her 
American  colonies*  were,  by  peaceful  and  undis- 
turbed pursuits,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  pro- 
sperity which  enabled  them,  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  to  demand  and  obtain  their  severance  from 
the  mother-country,  and  their  social  and  political  in- 
dependence. So  early  as  1729  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  owned 
vessels  amounting  to  six  thousand  tons,  employed  in 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  had  also 
in  that  year  received  no  less  than  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eight  emigrants  from  Great  Britain. 
New  York,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  carried  on  a 
large  trade  in  grain  and  provisions  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  besides  sending  considerable  quantities  of 
furs  and  peltry,  obtained  from  the  native  Indians,  to 
England.  Massachusetts  had  already  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  employing  forty 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  in  their  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trades,  or  close  upon  six  hundred  vessels  of  one 
sort  and  another,  one-half  of  which  traded  to  Europe ; 
while  the  American  fisheries  were  already  so  valuable 
and  extensive  that  two  Jbundred  and  fifty  thousand 

*  Edmund  Burke's  brilliant  sketch,  entitled  '  An  Acoonnt  of  tin 
European  Settlements  in  America/  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  bialQlJ 
of  their  progress  up  to  1760. 
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quintals  of  dried  fish  were  annually  exported  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean.* 

New  England  then  supplied  the  largest  and  finest 
masts  in  the  world.  The  exportation  of  rice  from 
Carolina,  which  in  1733  amounted  to  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  barrels,  besides 
considerable  quantities  of  pitch,  turpentine,  lumber, 
provisions,  and  Indian  corn,  had  in  1740  increased 
to  ninety-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  barrels. 
Georgia,  established  in  1732  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men, lieaded  by  G-eneral  Oglethorpe,  with  the  view 
of  producing  silk,  the  worm  having  been  brought 
from  Piedmont,  was  paving  the  way  for  the  growth 
of  rice,  indigo,  and  other  products  suited  to  her  soil 
and  warm  climate.' 

But  commercial  jealousy  had  already  seized  the  Com- 
English  colonists  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  led  jeaiouay  in 
them  to  claim  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  indie»r* 
with  the  colonies  on  the  continent ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  contraband  traffic  carried  on  by  the  French 
and  tlie  Dutch  was  pressed  on  the  consideration  of 
parliament.     Hence  it  was  that  a  Bill  received  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  prohibiting,  under 

^  For  the  various  details  on  this  subject  see  MacphersoD,  vol.  iii., 
and  the  annual  register  for  each  year  of  that  period. 

>  It  is  estimated  that  since  the  Peace  of  1783,  and  down  to  the  end 
of  1873,  there  have  been  8,779^74  aliens  landed  in  the  United  States ; 
emigrants  arrived  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  money  brought  into  the  country  by 
immigrants.  The  late  John  A.  Kennedy,  for  many  years  Super- 
intendent at  Castle  Garden,  found  it  about  $68  per  head  for  a  given 
period.  Placing  it  at  only  $50,  we  have  $444,000,000  as  the  result  up 
to  this  time.  But  the  far  greater  value  consists  in  the  labour  brought 
into  the  country,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  goes  to  build  up 
new  Territories  and  States  in  the  West. — London  *  Times  *  newspaper, 
January  20th,  1874. 

Q   2 
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forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo,  the  importation  into  any 
part  of  Englisli  America  of  sugar,  rum,  or  molasses 
grown  in  plantations  not  of  English  origin.  Al- 
though this  bill  failed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1733'  for  encouraging  the  sugar  trade, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  grant  drawbacks  on  re-ex- 
portations from  Great  Britain  of  West  India  siigar^ 
and  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  into  America 
of  the  produce  of  foreign  plantations.  From  the  pre- 
amble of  this  Act  foreign  rivals  appear  to  have  sur- 
passed the  English  colonists  in  the  quality  of  their 
sugar,  and  to  have  supplanted  their  shipping  in  the 
carrying  trade :  so  that  the  English  professed  they 
were  unable  to  carry  it  on  without  relief  from  the 
parliament  of  G-reat  Britain. 

Following  this  example,  all  classes,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  appealed  for  protection,  and  an  arti- 
ficial system  grew  up  which,  even  if  justifiable  at 
the  beginning,  proved,  when  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  took  place,  to  be  altogether  impracticable. 
The  shipowners  at  home  were  equally  ready  to  find 
pretexts  for  parliamentary  interference  in  their 
favour.  Thus,  in  1749-50,  they  held  a  meeting  in 
the  city  of  London,  *'to  promote  British  shipping  and 
British  navigation,"  at  which  sixty  gentlemen  were 
present,  and  "  the  Case  "  then  drawn  up  was  signed 
by  fifty-nine  of  them.'  Their  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  prevent  foreign  ships  taking  away,  as  back- 
freight,  goods  entitled  to  drawback  or  bounty ;  the 
system  of  bounties  practised  by  other  nations  operat- 

*  statute  of  Greorge  II.  chap.  xiii. 

^  This  "  Case,"  with  all  the  statements  on  both  sides,  will  be  found 
in  the  Accounts  and  Papers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1749-1777, 
vol.  i.  Miscellaneous,  comprising  No.  1  to  No.  9. 
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ing  against  Englisli  shipping,  though  the  policy  of 
retaliation  then  adopted  did  not  always  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  inces- 
sant remonstrances  by  shipowners  that  foreigners 
came  to  English  ports  with  freights  and  cargoes  of 
small  value,  and  loaded  tin,  lead,  and  other  goods 
only  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and  their  assertion 
that,  by  the  help  of  drawbacks  and  of  bounties  freely 
conceded  abroad,  the  foreigners  gained,  on  the 
whole,  a  larger  freight  than  English  vessels  could  do 
in  the  same  time.  English  shipowners  sought,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  fresh  linjitations  on  the  foreigner,  so 
as  to  raise  their  freights  to  an  equality  with  those 
earned  in  the  general  market  of  the  world.  In  the 
statements  thus  set  forth,  the  shipowners,  however, 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  **  at  all  foreign  ports 
which  had  no  shipping  of  their  own,  ours  (English) 
are  always  chosen  preferable  to  the  ships  of  any 
other  nation." 

Of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War  '*  it  is  not  our  province  Seven 
to  write,  but  of  its  results  as  affecting  the  English  1756-1703. 
colonial   arrangements,   we    may   remark   that    the 
expenses  of  that  war  mainly  induced  the  Legislature 
to  pass  in  1764  the  Act  of  4  George  III.,  chap.  If), 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  separation  of  the  North 
American   colonies  from  Great  Britain.     This  Act,  its  effect 
combined  with  various  conditions  taken   from   the^ionrea. 
Navigation  Laws,  requiring  heavy  duties  on  numerous 
articles  imported  into  the  colonies  from  the  countries 
that  produced  them,  or  from  anywhere  else  except 
from   Great  Britain,   and   prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  colonies,  except  in  British 
bottoms,  necessarily  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
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American  colonists,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
rebellion. 
Unwiee  But  unfortunatcly  these  impolitic  stipulations  were 
mllaureJ,^  Only  the  Commencement  of  a  series  of  unwise,  if  not 
unjust  measures,  carried  out  with  extreme  rigour, 
with  the  object  of  preserving  for  the  British  ship- 
owner and  manufacturer  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  the  colonies.  No  doubt  an  extensive 
illicit  trade  had  already  been  established  between  the 
continental  North  American  colonies  and  the  foreign 
West  India  settlements,  carried  on  in  American 
ships  and  in  defiance  of  British  law.  Indeed,  the 
people  of  the  New  England  States,  of  New  York, 
Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania  built  numerous  small 
vessels,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these 
islands  with  various  articles  of  their  own  production, 
especially  lumber,  provisions,  horses,  live  stock, 
tobacco,  corn,  flour,  and  vegetables ;  and  even  made 
voyages  to  Europe,  selling  both  ships  and  cargo  in 
European  ports  in  spite  of  the  fiscal  laws  of  the 
mother-country.  But  though  this  trade  was  ruined 
by  the  regulations  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling, 
and  by  the  collection  of  the  King's  duties  in  hard 
silver,  which  drained  the  colonies  of  the  bullion  they 
received  in  exchange  for  the  sale  of  their  ships  and 
cargoes,  these  measures,  which  were  carried  into 
effect  with  great  vigour,  operated  with  an  equally 
injurious  severity  on  the  West  Indian  colonies,  espe* 
cially  on  Jamaica,  in  spite  of  a  very  lucrative  traffic 
still  carried  on  between  that  island  and  the  Spanish 
Main. 

Unfortunately,  the  English  government  had  viewed 
without  compunction  the  infraction  of  the  Spanish 
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laws,  SO  long  as  their  shipowners  and  merchants 
reaped  an  immense  advantage  by  tlieir  clandestine 
trade.  Nor  did  the  dread  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
and  slavery  deter  their  mariners  from  engaging  in 
this  trade.  Indeed,  when  these  were  wanting, 
Spanish-Americans  supplied  the  deficiency  by  vessels 
of  their  own;  while  the  governors  of  the  islands 
connived  at  the  illicit  traffic.  But  a  different  spirit  of 
morality  was  now  to  prevail.  Directions  were  sent 
out  from  England  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts  in 
all  their  strictness :  custom-house  commissions  were 
issued  to  the  men-of-war,  who  were  ordered  to  seize, 
without  distinction,  all  foreign  vessels  found  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  the  British 
government  becoming  from  one  extreme  of  laxity  the 
most  strict  and  energetic  repressors  of  Spanish  as  well 
as  American  smuggling.  The  result  was  that  their 
own  shipping  suffered,  and  their  exports  to  Jamaica 
declined  168,000/.  in  one  year.  In  1766  the  ports  of 
Jamaica  and  Dominica  were  opened  to  all  foreign 
vessels  whatsoever ;  but  if  credit  can  be  given  to  one 
of  the  historians*  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish 
masters  of  vessels  who  resorted  to  Jamaica,  having 
their  names  reported  in  the  customs'  lists,  were  thus 
betrayed  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  visited  their 
offences  with  the  most  severe  punishment. 

On  the  continent  of  British  North  America  the  new  ^g^^  ^f 
duties  and  the  rigorous  measures  adopted  to  restrict  or  ^'g^^c^ 
put  down  the  trade  so  long  carried  on  with  the  French  *»«»* 
and   Spanish   settlements    speedily   produced   conse- 
quences  which    the    narrow-minded   politicians    at 
home   did  not   anticipate.      The   extinction   of  the 

^  Vide  Edwards'  *  History  of  the  West  Indies/  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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Frencli  and  Spanish  shipping  trade  caused,  as  its 
natural  result,  a  serious  diminution  of  the  direct 
carrying  trade  between  England  and  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  this,  again,  depriving  them  of 
their  accustomed  market,  prevented  their  being  any 
longer  able  to  consume  British  manufactures  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  or  even  to  discharge  debts 
due  to  creditors  in  England.  Hence  an  effect  not 
anticipated :  in  that  the  Americans,  forming  asso- 
ciations to  dispense  with  English  manufactures,  were 
led  to  resort  to  native  industry,  and  thus  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  rivalry,  the  end  of  which 
cannot  even  now  be  conjectured.  In  short,  a  national 
American  spirit  was  evoked,  highly  antagonistic  to 
British  interests. 
Pas-siiig  of  Public  opinion  was  in  this  excited  state  when  the 
Act.  Stamp  Act  of  the  G-renville  Administration  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1765,  and  was 
to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  November  following. 
A  distinction  was  instantly  drawn  in  the  colonies 
between  that  and  the  preceding  measure.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  was  severely  criticised,  but  the  real 
grievances  were,  that  Great  Britain,  by  this  Act,  in- 
discreetly interfered  with  the  trade  and  shipping  of 
the  colonies,  cut  off  one  chief  source  of  their  pro- 
sperity, and  sought  by  a  Stamp  Act  to  collect  internal 
duties  in  the  colonies  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  at  home.  When  the  stamps 
arrived  in  New  York,  they  were,  with  universal  con- 
sent, committed  to  the  flames  by  the  people,  excepting 
one  small  parcel  which  the  magistrates  secured,  with 
the  reservation  that  they  should  not  be  made  use  of. 
Tra*ic  in-  Yvom  that  dav  the  transaction  of  business  between 

torruptod.  "^ 
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the  two  countries  became  impracticable.  The  rivers 
and  wharfs  were  deserted ;  vessels  lay  in  the  harbours 
with  their  colours  hoisted  half-mast  high ;  the  courts 
of  justice  were  closed ;  and  instead  of  a  thriving  mari- 
time population  in  the  sea-ports,  all  was  neglect  and 
stagnation.  A  general  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  the  merchants  not  to  import  any  more  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  nor  to  receive  any  goods  on  commis- 
sion consigned  from  that  country  after  the  1st 
January,  1766,  and  as  Ireland  was  exempted  from 
this  ban,  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown  among  all 
parties.  The  Americans  even  meditated  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  tobacco  to  Great  Britain,  but  this 
step  would  have  proved  even  more  fatal  to  the 
planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  than  to  those 
persons  against  whom  it  had  been  imposed.  The 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  mother-country  was 
universal  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  two  Carolinas.  But 
the  provinces  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
of  the  continent  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
British  Crown,  as  did  also  the  West  India  Islands, 
excepting  those  of  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis. 

The  efifects  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America  recoiled 
with  redoubled  force  upon  Great  Britain.  Most  of 
the  merchants  connected  with  the  colonial  trade  sus- 
pended payment ;  while  her  shipowners  felt  severely 
the  interruption  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  to  a  large  extent  thrown  out  of 
employment  —  misfortunes  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  vessels  laden  with 
them  having  been  embargoed  in  all  the  ports.     In 
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the  end,  the  shipowners  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, Hull,  and  Glasgow,  with  the  manufacturing  towns 
in  Lancashire,  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  relief; 
and,  in  1766,  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 
This  repeal,  though  received  with  great  joy  in  all 
parts  of  England,  and  re-echoed  by  the  Americans, 
was  materially  modified  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic 
by  the  preamble  of  the  Declaratory  Act*  which  cen- 
sured the  American  legislatures  for  assuming  the 
right  of  taxation  in  the  colonies,  declaring  the 
American  colonies  subordinate  to  the  English  crown 
and  parliament,  whose  legislative  authority,  it  was 
asserted,  extended  to  American  subjects  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.  The  resumption,  however,  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  produced  the  most  salutary  effects, 
and  harmony  was  for  a  season  restored  between  the 
two  countries. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  'repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  following  year  a  new  state  of 
things  had  arisen.  The  notion  of  self-government 
had  taken  hold  of  the  American  agitators.  In  their 
provincial  assemblies  they  set  the  Declaratory  Act 
and  the  authority  of  the  mother-country  at  defiance, 
while  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  deemed 
essential  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislature 
by  even  more  effectual  proceedings. 

Accordingly  a  fresh  American  Taxation  Act  was 
passed  in  1767,  imposing  import  duties  on  tea,  glass, 
and  other  articles,  the  object  being  to  assert  the  right 
of  taxing  the  colonies.  It  was,  however,  found  im- 
possible to  collect  the  new  duties.  The  people  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  were  conspicuous  for  their  vio- 

'  6  Geo,  HI.  chap.  ii. 
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lence  in  resisting  this  new  and  vexatious  impost,  at 
the  same  time  proposing  a  strict  union  of  all  the 
local  assemblies  in  British  America  to  oppose  the  law 
and  to  insist  on  its  repeal.  Troops  were  sent  to 
enforce  allegiance  to  the  authorities.-  The  Boston 
merchants  and  shipowners,  however,  were  resolute  in 
their  action,  and  the  seizure  of  a  sloop  belonging  to 
one  of  their  citizens  causing  much  excitement,  they 
passed  a  further  resolution  of  non-intercourse,  at  one 
of  their  numerous  meetings,  unless  the  last  obnoxious 
Act  was  repealed.  The  inhabitants  of  New  York 
carried  similar  resolutions.  In  this  unsatisfactory  Non-in- 
way  matters  continued  till  1770,  when  the  Act  was  resoiu- 
repealed  in  all  articles  except  tea.  The  people  of 
America  had,  however,  begun  to  feel  still  more  their 
strength,  and  declared  any  such  reservation  to  be 
inadmissible.  In  1774,  when  vessels  having  this 
article  on  board  reached  Boston,  the  people  seized  the 
tea,  threw  some  portion  of  it  overboard,  and  destroyed 
the  remainder,  suspending  all  business  of  landing 
and  shipping  goods  in  Boston  harbour  after  the 
1st  June,  1774,  and  declaring  all  charter-parties,  bills 
of  lading,  and  contracts  executed  in  England  for 
shipping  goods  from  that  port  null  and  void. 

But  commercial  intercourse  was  soon  afterwards 
opened  by  the  British  American  colonies  with  France 
and  Holland,  which  was  connived  at  by  both  countries 
in  spite  of  authoritative  prohibitions  and  represen- 
tations by  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  While  the 
American  colonists  refused  to  have  any  trading  inter- 
course with  England,  the  Parliament  of  this  country, 
in  spite  of  the  petitions  of  its  shipowners  and  parties 
interested,  and  actuated  by  the  same  unwise  and  un- 
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accountable  policy,  passed  an  Act  to  prevent  the  New 
Etiglanders  from  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, Labrador,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  declaring  all 
vessels  thus  employed  liable  to  seizure  after  the  20th 
of  July,  1775.  But  before  that  time  the  fatal  blow 
had  been  struck  which  led  to  a  total  severance  of 
peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Recourse  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  southern  provinces 
ties.  *  *'  joined  in  a  confederation  against  the  British  with 
all  the  vigour  and  well-known  energy  of  their  race  ; 
casting  cannon,  and  employing  themselves  in  learning 
military  exercises  with  such  a  menacing  attitude  that 
Governor  Gage  seized  the  ammunition  and  stores 
lodged  near  Boston,  thus  causing  an  open  rupture. 
The  skirmish  at  Lexington  followed,  where  sixty  men 
were  killed  on  each  side ;  and  the  king's  forces  were 
besieged  in  Boston.  The  military  ardour  of  the 
Americans  augmented  as  the  crisis  approached,  their 
rulers  at  once  assuming,  after  the  oppression  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  the  justifiable  powers  of  an 
independent  executive  under  the  title,  at  first,  of  the 
United  Colonies,  with  all  the  functions  of  a  govern- 
ment de  facto.  The  war  with  the  Colonies  then  broke 
out.  To  trace  the  details  of  the  struggle,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  separation  of  these  vast  regions 
from  the  British  Empire,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  as  comprehen- 
sive a  view  of  the  state  of  our  shipping  business  with 
America  at  that  important  epoch  as  our  space  will 
admit  of :  the  documents  published  by  both  countries 
are  very  numerous. 
Position  While  the  territories  subject  to  the  Spanish  Crown 
wioDiflis.   in  America  abounded  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
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the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
poured  a  flood  of  mmeral  wealth  over  Europe,^  the 
provinces  colonised  by  Great  Britain  were  destitute 
of  these  riches.  The  soil  was,  however,  capable  of 
affording  the  still  more  precious  products  of  rice, 
corn,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  above  all,  of  cotton. 
But  the  New  Englanders  could  not  boast  of  a  fertile 
territory,  their  soil  scarcely  growing  sufficient  to  feed 
its  inhabitants.  Accordingly  they  directed  their  ^iahc"® 
attention  to  the  sea  as  a  source  of  subsistence,  and 
the  business  of  fishing  and  navigation  afforded  a 
boundless  field  for  their  unwearied  industry.  Thus 
they  constructed  vessels  not  only  for  their  own  con- 
venience, but  also  for  sale.  These,  though  inferior  • 
to  English-built  vessels  in  quality  of  timber  and 
workmanship,  were  low-priced  and  quickly  put 
together.  The  New  Englanders  were,  moreover, 
acute  merchants,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Africa;  so  much  so  that  from  their  general 
aptitude  for  commerce  they  were  known  as  the 
"  Dutchmen  of  America." 

The  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  Delaware,  with  a  better  soil  than  that 
of  New  England,  produced  in  abundance  corn  and 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  together  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
lumber,  iron,  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  Their  exports 
of  corn  and  flour  brought  down  from  the  interior 
were  even  then  very  considerable ;  they  exported, 
also,  live  stock,  boards,  scantling,  staves,   shingles, 

>  One  especial  cause  of  this  was  that  Spain  has  at  no  modem  X)eriod 
had  a  large  internal  commerce.  Hence  Spanish  gold  was  largely  spent 
in  Europe  in  the  purchase  of  many  goods  which  she  did  not,  or  would 
not,  produce  herself. 
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and  wooden  houses  framisd  and  ready  to  set  up. 
These  and  a  multitude  of  other  exports  afforded 
large  means  of  employment  to  the  shipping  of 
New  England,  while  the  hatbour  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  presented  great  maritime 
facilities  to  their  rising  merchant  navy.  Though 
Virginia  and  Maryland  had  directed  their  chief 
attention  t6  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  were  raised  in  those  provinces  prior 
to  the  revolution.  By  law  their  tobacco  hitherto 
could  only  be  exported  to  G-reat  Britain ;  but  they 
were  now  allowed  to  ship  it  and  their  corn,  flour, 
timber,  and  other  produce  to  the  West  Indies  and 
.  elsewhere.  North  Carolina  also  grew  tobacco, 
though  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  her  annual  export 
of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  was  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  was  shipped  to  England.  In  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  (the  growth  of  silk  proving 
unprofitable)  rice  and  indigo  became  the  staple  pro- 
ducts ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  these 
two  regions,  especially  Georgia,*  became  the  seat 
of  the  vast  produce  of  cotton  now  employing  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  both 
the  European  and  American  States. 
shippiDg  That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  actual  state  of 
North  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  Colonics  whcu  they  declared  their  independence  we 
AD.  1769.  furnjgjj  Jq  I]jq  accompanying  note  an  outline  of  the 

leading  figures  bearing  on  this  subject  from  a  report, 
issued  shortly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

*  Ck>ttoii  was  first  planted  in  Georgia  in  1786,  but  made  littlo 
progress  for  several  years. 
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by  the  Inspector  Greneral  of  the  Customs,  London,, 
and  presented  to  Parliament.* 

Prior  to  the  Registry  Act  of  the  24th  of  George  III.  Early 
vessels  were  measured  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  in  Sffhi^ 
order  to  evade  the  payment  of  lighthouse  dues,  andtobo^J*' 
various  port  charges  collected  on  tonnage,  they  were  i^^^^  °' 
usually    registered    far  below   their   real   burthen ; 
indeed  the  difference  between  the  measurements  under 
the  old  Act  of  William  arid  that  of  George  III.,  being 
on  the  aggregate  no  less  than  one  third,  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  the  apparently  very  small  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  given  in  the  returns  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.     But  the  return,  as  a  whole,  furnishes 
pretty  accurately  the  position  of  the  merchant  navy 
and  of  the  oversea  commerce  of  the  United  States  when 
they  separated  from  the  mother-country.     That  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  the  world  produced  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
great  maritime   nations;    a  merchant  navy  having 

^  In  1769  the  colonies  built  and  launched  389  vessels,  113  square 
rigged,  and  276  sloops  and  schooners,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
20,001  tons.  Of  these,  Massachusetts  (including  Boston  and  Salem) 
provided  nearly  one-half.  New  Hampshire  and  Bhode  supplied  the 
next  largest  numbers,  while  New  York  had  only  6  square-rigged 
vessels  and  14  sloox)s  and  schooners,  measuring  in  all  955  tons. 
Pennsylvania  owned  1344  tons;  Virginia,  1249;  North  and  South 
Carolina,  1396;  and  Connecticut,  1542;  while  Georgia  had  1  sloop 
and  1  schooner,  whose  combined  measure  was  only  50  tons !  In  1769 
the  entrances  to  all  the  ports  of  the  present  United  States  amounted 
to  332,146  tons,  and  the  clearances  to  339,362  tons ;  of  which  99,121 
tons  cleared  for  Great  Britain;  42,601  for  Southern  Europe  and 
Africa;  96,382  for  British  and  Foreign  West  Indies;  and  101,198  for 
the  continent  of  America  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  whole  imports  amounted  to  2,623,412/.,  and  of  the  exxx)rts 
to  2352,4412. ;  of  which  Great  Britain  sent  1,604,975/.,  receiving  in 
return  produce  to  the  value  of  1,531,516^.  ('Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,' 1792,  p.  357). 
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arisen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  in 
three  quarters  of  a  century  afterwards  rivalled,  and 
at  one  time  surpassed  in  number,  and  especially  in 
symmetry  and  speed,  the  finest  merchantmen  of  any 
of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

In  noting  the  progress  of  British  merchant  shipping 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  dates  at  which  the  war  with  the  colonies  broke 
out,  and  when  peace  was  finally  concluded,  must  be 
remembered,  as  open  hostilities  did  not  actually  com- 
mence until  1774,  though  for  some  years  previously 
a  state  of  non-intercourse  had  existed.  The  revolted 
colonies  might  possibly  then  have  been  retained  as 
reluctant  subjects  for  some  years  longer,  had  not  the 
French,  in  1778,  espoused  their  cause  with  the  object 
of  striking  a  blow  at  the  increasing  maritime  power 
of  England.  In  the  following  year  Spain  also  threw 
her  weight  into  the  scale  against  her,  and  finally  the 
Dutch,  in  1781,  contributed  to  swell  the  number  of 
her  maritime  foes.  With  three  such  nations  in  arms 
against  her  British  shipping,  clearing  outwards  and 
inwards  from  her  ports,  had  fallen,  in  1782,  to 
615,150  tons,  while  there  were  in  that  year  225,456 
tons  of  foreign  clearances ;  but,  in  1785,  such  has  ever 
been  the  elasticity  of  her  commerce,  the  entries 
inwards  and  outwards  reached  1,182,346  tons,  of 
which  only  107,484  tons  were  foreign  vessels.* 

*  The  famous  defence  of  Gibraltar,  July  17, 1779,  to  Nov.  27, 1781, 
by  General  Elliott  (Lord  Heathfield),  and  Bodney's*  t¥ro  actions,  in 
wliich  he  defeated  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets  respectively,  did 
more  than  anything  to  restore  the  prestige  of  England.  In  the  first 
of  these  battles,  fought  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Jan.  1780,  Eodney  took 
the  Spanish  Admiral,  Don  Langara,  and  six  of  his  ships ;  in  the  second, 
fought  in  the  West  Indies,  on  April  12, 1782,  he  took  five  ships  and 
the  French  Admiral,  the  Count  de  Grasse,  prisoners  of  war. 
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When  peace  was  restored,  the  loss  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  instead  of  diminishing  the  com* 
mercial  shipping  of  England,  tended  rather  to  aug- 
ment it,*  while  the  value  of  her  exports  and  imports 
resumed  that  position  of  steady  increase  which  cha- 
racterised the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
at  the  same  time  making  a  considerable  stride  in  ad- 
vance when  the  war  had  completely  ceased.    Prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  adjusted  with  the  now  separated 
colonies  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,' inde- 
although  the  definitive  treaty  was  not  signed  till  the  5f  uie^*^ 
3rd  of  September,  1783,  and  ratified  by  Congress  the  ^°^ 
4th  of  January,  1784.  With  France  and  Spain  similar  ?^^" 
treaties  were  signed  about  the  same  period,  the  Dutch  May  24, 
alone  keeping  aloof  from  a  final  peace  till  the  24th 
of  May,  1784.     In  India  peace  had  been  secured  in 
March  of  that  year  by   a  treaty    concluded   with 
Tippoo  Sahib,^  who,  by  the  peace  in  Europe,  found 
himself  deprived  of  his  French  auxiliaries.     By  keep- 
ing these  dates  in  view,  and  glancing  at  the  table  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  originally  taken  from  Chalmers' 
tables,  and  now  from  McCuUoch's  commercial  dic- 
tionary,* the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  clear 

*  Macpherson,  vol.  iv.,  passim. 

^  Sir  Guy  Carleton  went  to  America  to  treat  for  peace  May  5, 1782. 
'  This  l^reaty  wbjs  signed  in  Tippoo's  camp  by  Sir  George  Staunton 

as  the  English  Ambassador,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1784. 

*  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign  countries,  1760-1797. 
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idea  of  the  state  of  progress  of  British  maritime 
commerce  during  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
her  history. 

While  England  was  incurring  a  vast  debt  in  un- 
avaiUng  endeavours  to  suhjugafe  the  revolted  colonies, 
Ireland  seized  the  opportunity  to  secure  her  commer- 
cial freedom.  Hitherto  she  had  been  treated  as  a 
conquered  country,  a   vassal    island,   the  people  of 
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9,102,220 

1.416,694 

30,518.914 

1797 

1,013,957 

6,903,103 

12,013,907 

28,917.010 
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which  were  looked  upon  as  aliens  in  race  as  well 
as  religion.  As  the  Irish  were  successful  in  their 
demand  for  freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  England 
now  passed  successive  Acts  by  which  certain  goods 
were  allowed  to  be  shipped  directly  from  Ireland  to 
the  British  plantations  in  America  and  to  the  British 
settlements  in  Africa ;  Irish-built  ships  were  declared 
to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  British ;  and, 
by  the  20th  George  III.  chap.  10,  free  trade  with  these 
countries  was  guaranteed.  No  practical  results,  how- 
ever, followed  from  these  concessions,  the  Irish  having, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  it  may  have  been  from  want 
of  capital  or  continuous  industry,  rarely  given  any  real 
attention  to  mercantile,  and  especially  maritime  pur- 
suits. For  a  brief  period  they  possessed  the  dangerous 
gift  of  an  independent  legislature,^  which,  however, 
happily  ceased  its  functions  some  twenty  years  after- 
wards, when  a  hopeless  rebellion  had  been  extin- 
guished ;  nor  indeed,  even  now,  though  possessing  so 
many  natural  advantages,  has  Ireland  progressed 
beyond  a  thriving  coasting  trade ;  while  her  efforts  to 
encourage  extensive  fisheries  even  along  her  own  coasts 
have  proved  unsuccessful.  Indeed,  it  was  only  at  a  later 
period  that  her  manufactures  and  her  agriculture 
became  the  objects  of  national  attention.  Yet,  with  her 
fine  harbours,  rich  soil,  generous  people,  and  admirable 
geographical  position,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that 
Ireland  would  have  taken  a  leading  position  as  a  naval 
power,  or  rather,  as  a  commercial  and  maritime  country. 
While  Ireland  continued  to  be  a  clog  on  the  in-  Scotch 

shipping. 

'  For  interesting  details  of  this  period  of  Irish  history,  see  '  Life 
of  Grattan/  by  his  son,  and  PhiUipps's  'Memoirs  of  J.  Philpot 
Curran/ 

R   2 
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dustry  of  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  restored  to 
the  blessings  of  domestic  peace,  was  making  rapid 
progress.  The  value  of  her  exports,  which  during 
the  war  had  in  1782  fallen  to  653,709/.,  reached 
1,007,635/.  in  1785.  Her  shipping  also  represented 
a  satisfactory  result.*  Scotland,  like  England,  had 
now  commenced  a  successful  career  of  shipping  busi- 
ness, and,  however  the  colonial  war  may,  for  a  few 
years,  have  retarded  the  onward  progress  of  the  now 
united  nation,  its  subsequent  advance  was  steady  and 
prosperous,  and  is  now  astounding. 
Rate  of  With  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  sailors  in 
wages.  England  and  Scotland  in  1784,  no  better  authority  can 
be  quoted  than  Dr.  Adam  Smith,'  who  says  in  his  gi-eat 
work  that,  "  the  lottery  of  the  sea  is  not  altogether  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  sailor,  as  compared  with  the 
soldier.  Common  sailors  more  frequently  obtain  some 
fortune  and  preferment  than  common  soldiers;  and 
the  hope  of  those  prizes  is  what  principally  recom- 
mends the  trade  ....  Their  wages  are  not  greater 
than  those  of  common  labourers  at  the  port  which 
regulates  the  rate  of  seamen's  wages.  As  they  are 
continually  going  from  port  to  port,  from  all  the 
diflferent  ports  of  Great  Britain,  their  monthly  pay 


*  The  ships  which  entered  the  ports  of  Scotland,  during  the  foUow- 

ing  years  are  thns  reported  by  Chahners 

i: — 

Foreign  tnde. 

OoMitnMla. 

Fisheries,  ac. 

Ton». 

Toos. 

Tods. 

In  1769  .     .     .    48,271 

21,615 

10,275 

Tn  1774  ..     .     52,225 

26,214 

14,903 

In  1784  .     .     .     50,886 

81,542 

10,421 

In  1785  .     .     .    60,356 

36,371 

11,252 

The  Ctistom  Honse  acoonnts,  from  which  the  above  is  derived,  state 
the  ships  to  belong  to  Scotland,  reckoning  each  vessel  only  one  voyage 
in  each  year. 
«  Vide  Adam  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations/  by  McCnlloch,  pp.  47, 4a 
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is  more  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  rate  of  the  port 
to  and  from  which  the  greatest  number  sail,  that  is 
the  port  of  London,  regulates  that  of  all  the  rest.'* 

**  In  the  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  merchant  service, 
the  London  price  is  from  one  guinea  to  about  seven 
and  twenty  shillings  the  calendar  month."  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  was  made 
when  the  common  labourer  in  London  received  nine 
or  ten  shillings  per  week,  making  in  the  month  forty 
to  forty-five  shillings.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  sailor  being  supplied  with  provi- 
sions and  shelter,  such  as  it  is,  in  addition  to  his  pay. 
Taking  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money  and  of 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  paid  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  we  may  presume  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  fifty  to  sixty  shillings  per  month,  the  pay  of  a  com- 
mon sailor  is  considerably  higher  than  it  was  at  the 
period  in  question,  and  certainly  he  is  much  better  fed. 
Indeed  the  position  and  condition  of  the  common 
sailor  have  undoubtedly  kept  pace  with  the  general 
improvement  and  progress  of  the  nation.* 

About  this  period  the  new  Registry  Act  came  into  British 
operation,  requiring  the  owner  of  every  decked  vessel  A^Aug 
of  fifteen  tons  and  upwards  to  have  her  measurement  ^'  ^^^• 
accurately  ascertained  according  to  a  prescribed  scale, 
and  providing  that  every  vessel  registered  in  the 
customs,  and  thus  securing  the  advantages  of  a  British 
ship,  must  have  been  built  in  the  British  dominions, 

^  Fleetwood  gives  the  wages  of  a  ship's  carpenter,  in  1514,  at  3'/.  per 
day  from  Candlemas  to  Michaelmas,  and  6d,  from  Michaelmas  to 
Candlemas;  a  master  caulker  had  6d.  and  bd,,  and  inferior  caolkeru 
^.  and  4chd,  per  day  respectively,  2d,  per  day  being  deducted  for  diet. 
A  great  service  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  navy,  by  the  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  of  grog,  and  by  the  substitution  for  it  of  cocoa/ &c. 
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or  captured  as  a  prize  and,  subsequently,  owned  by 
British  subjects.  The  Act  also  ordered  that  her  name 
and  the  port  to  which  she  belonged  should  be  painted 
conspicuously  on  her  stern,  and  that  her  certificate 
of  registration  should  contain  full  particulars  of  her 
dimensions,  age,  and  owners,  together  with  the  name 
of  her  commander  and  other  details.* 

Some  eminent  writers  on  commerce,  among  whom 
the  late  J.  R.  McCulloch '  stands  conspicuous,  have 
doubted  the  utility  of  compulsory  registration  ;  but 
this  system,  in  after  years  materially  improved,  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to 
individual  shipowners.  Indeed  the  exigencies  of 
trade  alone  required  that  English  merchant  vessels 
should  be  provided  in  time  of  war  with  legally  au- 
thorised certificates,  so  that  they  might  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  nations.  Besides, 
the  incalculaWe  amount  of  property  entrusted  to 
owners  of  vessels  obviously  requires  that  their  ships 
should  be  identifiable  by  a  proper  system  of  registra- 
tion ;  for  there  would  be  littie  or  no  security  for 
the  safe  transport  of  merchandise  unless  the  title 
to  the  ship  as  well  as  to  the  cargo  were  indisputably 
established  by  the  certificates  of  register,  and  by 
the  customs'  and  clearance  papers,  which  the  ship 
was  then  by  law  required  to  carry. 
American  From  the  earliest  period  of  American  independ- 
Act  ^  ry  Qj^QQ^  Congress'  passed  a  registration  measure  cor- 
responding almost  exactly  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

*  26  George  III.  chap.  60. 

'  McCulloch's  ' Gommeroial  Dictionary/ article  Registry;  see  also 
Macpherson,  iv.  pp.  107-111,  who  gives  the  roles  for  measuring  the 
capacity  of  ships. 

'  Act  of  Congress,  Decemher  31, 1792,  chap.  i. 
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The  national  privileges  of  trade  were  by  it  confined 
to  ships  built  in  America  and  belonging  to  and 
commanded  by  citizens  of  that  country  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1789,  and  continually  thereafter,  or  which 
had  been  taken  and  condemned  as  prizes  in  war,  or 
forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  United  States  laws.  Few 
nations  have  asserted  the  rights  of  neutral  ships^  with 
greater  energy  than  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
and  these  rights  could  not  have  been  enforced  except 
by  a  system  of  registration.  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
waste  time  in  asserting  the  advantages  of  registra- 
tion, which,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  honestly  per- 
formed, may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  salutary 
regulations  introduced  by  civilisation  and  law,  and 
one,  too,  of  material  value  for  the  repression  of  crime 
and  piracy. 

•  On  26th  of  September,  1786,  a  treaty  of  commerce  Treaty 
and  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  France  ^  France" 
was  concluded,  whereby  perfect  freedom  of  navigation  Jj^j^g^ 
was  mutually  conceded ;  but  before  the  expiration  of 
twelve  years,  the  stipulated  period  of  its  existence, 
one  of  the  greatest  political  convulsions  of  modem 
times  had  overthrown  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  France  and  England  were  again  plunged  into  a 
more  deadly  war  than  had  ever  before  been  waged 
by  these  ancient  and  inveterate  foes.     England  also 
formed  treaties  with  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  and 

'  For  full  details  of  the  law  with  reference  to  neutral  ships,  see 
Wheaton's  '  International  Law/  vol.  ii.  c.  iii. 

"  Macpherson,  iv.  pp.  112-116.  It  may  create  a  smile  when  we  state 
that  one  clause  in  this  treaty  stipulated  "  that  the  merchants  are  at 
liberty  to  keep  their  books  as  they  please,  and  to  write  their  letters  in 
any  language  they  think  proper."  Another  clause  provided  that 
British  subjects  were  "  not  compelled  to  keep  their  accounts  on  stamped 
paper  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Journal." 
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the  treaty  with  Russia,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
expire  in  1786,  was  also  then  renewed. 
8Uv6  Among  numerous  other  matters,  the  slave-trade 

occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  during  this  period. 
By  a  return  laid  before  Parliament  in  1789,  the 
number  of  slaves  annually  carried  from  the  coast  of 
A  frica  in  British  vessels  was  thirty-eight  thousand ; 
the  number  taken  to  the  British  West  Indies,  upon 
an  average  of  four  years,  being  estimated  at  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred.^  Prior  to  the  year  1760 
no  complete  returns  have  been  preserved  of  the 
number  of  ships  thus  employed  ;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  ranged  from  twenty-eight,  measuring  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  in  \he 
year  1761,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  measuring 
twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  tons  in 
1776;  but,  during  the  war,  from  1776  to  1783, 
this  inhuman  trade  either  languished,  or  the  vessels 
formerly  engaged  in  it  were  otherwise  more  profitably 
employed.*     The  majority  of  the  slave-vessels  were 

*  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seyen  vessels  thns  engaged  in  the  year 
1787,  eighty  were  owned  in  Liverpool,  and  thirty  in  BristoL 

'  Macpherson  (iv.  146)  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  a  "  slaver," 
from  a  retnm  presented  to  Parliament  in  1786.  Taking  the  first  on 
the  list,  a  ship  belonging  to  J.  Brooks  and  Co.,  it  appears  that  the  length 
of  the  lower  deck,  with  the  thickness  of  the  grating  and  the  bulkhead, 
was  100  feet ;  her  breadth  of  beam,  from  inside  to  inside,  25  fL  4  in. ;  the 
depth  of  the  hold,  from  ceiling  to  lower  deck,  10  ft. ;  height  between 
decks,  5  ft.  8  in. ;  length  of  the  men's  room  on  lower  deck,  96  ft.  4  in. ; 
breadth  of  the  men's  room  on  lower  deck,  25  ft.  4  in. ;  length  of  the 
platform  in  men's  room  on  the  lower  deck,  46  ft. ;  breadth  of  the  same 
platform,  6  ft. ;  length  of  the  boys*  room,  13  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth  of  the 
boys'  room,  25  ft. ;  length  of  platform  in  boys'  room,  6  ft. ;  length  of 
the  women's  room,  28  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth  of  women's  room,  23  ft.  6  in. ; 
length  of  platform  in  women's  room,  28  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth  of  platform 
in  women's  room  on  each  side,  6  ft.  The  number  of  air-ports  going 
through  the  side  of  the  deck  was  14;  the  length  of  the  quarter-deck. 
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built  expressly  for  the  trade;  and  at  the  date  of^jjjj 
the  report,  1786,  from  which  we  derive  our  informa- 
tion, six  vessels  were  in  course  of  construction,  and 
about  a  dozen  fitting  out  or  ready  for  sea.  A  slave 
then  cost  from  SI.  to  221.  in  Africa,  and  realised  in 
the  West  Indies  from  28/.  to  35/.,  the  prices  having 
about  doubled  during  the  previous  century.  In 
addition  to  the  British  import  of  slaves,  the  French 
carried  away  from  Africa  every  year  about  twenty 
thousand ;  the  Portuguese  ten  thousand ;  the  Dutch 
four  thousand  ;  and  the  Danes  two  thousand ;  making 
a  total  of  seventy-four  thousand  annually  exported 
from  Africa,  including  the  thirty-eight  thousand  des- 
patched in  British  vessels.  A  considerable  portion 
of  these  found  their  way  to  the  Spanish  possessions. 
When  after  the  restoration  of  peace  with  the  colonies 
the  London  streets  were  filled  with  emancipated 
negroes,  many  of  them,  collected  by  an  order  of  the 
9th  of  December,  1786,  were  forwarded  in  British 
transports  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  a  settlement  was 
formed.^ 

33  ft.  6  in.,  by  a  breadth  of  19  ft  6  in. ;  the  length  of  the  cabin  was 
14  ft,  by  19  fL  in  diameter,  and  6  ft.  2  in.  in  height.  The  yessel, 
named  after  the  owners,  the  Brooks,  is  described  as  frigate-built 
without  forecastle,  and  pierced  for  20  guns.  When  leaving  the  coast 
of  Africa  she  carried,  besides  her  crew,  351  men,  12i  women,  90  boys, 
and  41  girls,  a  total  of  609!  She  lost  by  death,  on  her  passage, 
10  men,  5  women,  3  boys,  and  1  girl.  Her  provisions  for  the  negroes 
were : — 20  tons  of  split  beans,  peas,  rice,  shelled  barley,  and  Indian 
com ;  2  tons  of  bread ;  12  cwi  of  flour ;  2070  yams,  averaging  7  lbs. 
each;  34,002  gallons  of  water;  330  gallons  of  brandy,  rum,  &c.; 
70  gallons  of  wine;  60  gallons  of  vinegar;  60  gallons  of  molasses; 
200  gallons  of  palm  oil ;  10  barrels  of  beef;  20  cwt.  of  stock  fish ;  with 
100  lbs.  of  pepper.  She  was  49  days  on  the  passage  from  the  Grold 
Coast  to  the  West  Indies,  the  shortest  passage  of  nine  yessels  reported 
being  42  days,  and  the  longest  50  days. 
^  Sierra  Leone  was  discovered  in  1460.    The  number  of  slaves  sent 
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Although  the  political  connection  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  United  States  of  America  had  been  vio- 
lently rent  asunder,  there  happily  remained  between 
the  two  countries  the  bonds  of  one  common  origin, 
language,  religion,  and  mutual  interest.     No  sooner 
had  American  independence  been  acknowledged  than 
all    prohibitory   regulations   made   during  the  war 
were  abolished.     Indeed,  for  a  time,  no  manifest  or 
any  other  shipping  document  was  required  from  any 
Trade       vcsscl  of  the  United  States  ariving  at  or  clearing  out 
EnSand    from  a  British  port ;  and  the  Crown  being  meanwhile 
America    authorised  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  trade 
^ggj^®     should  be  carried  on,  a  royal  proclamation  was  im- 
indies      mediately  issued  on  the  14th  of  March,  1783,  for  the 

re-opened.  •'  ,  '  ' 

admission,  till  further  orders,  into  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  of  any  unmanufactured  commodities,  the 
produce  of  the  United  States,  either  in  British  or 
American  ships,  without  the  usual  certificates,  and 
on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  were  payable  on 
similar  articles  imported  from  British  America.  The 
same  drawbacks  and  bounties  were  also  allowed  on 
goods  coming  from  the  United  States  as  on  those 
from  the  British  possessions ;  and  the  benefit  of  the 
order  was  extended  to  all  American  vessels  that  had 
arrived  since.the  20th  of  January. 

These  concessions,  however,  neither  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  the  American  shipowners,  nor  to  the  English 
sticklers  for  the  Navigation  Act  in  all  its  force.  A 
controversy  arose  respecting  the  extent  of  commercial 

out  is  said  to  have  been  four  hundrod  males  and  sixty  women.  As  a 
settlement,  Sierra  Leone  has  met  with  indifferent  success,  and  it  has 
been  attacked  more  than  once  by  the  French  and  the  neighbouring 
Ashaiitees.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  deadly  to  European  constitutions 
(Macpherson,  iv.  pp.  128  and  223). 
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rights  to  be  conceded  permanently  to  the  United 
States,  the  practical  point  in  dispute  at  the  time  being 
whether  the  Navigation  Act  should  be  held  to  apply 
to  American  shipping  as  fully  as  it  did  to  other  foreign 
vessels,  and  should  thus  exclude  them  from  the 
English  West  India  Islands.  But  their  claim  to  be 
treated  upon  a  more  favoured  footing  than  other 
nations  was  deemed  untenable,  though  an  exemption 
in  their  favour  was  urged  in  this  particular  case 
upon  the  general  grounds  of  expediency.  The  ship- 
owners, however,  of  Great  Britain  upheld  the  Navi- 
gation Act  as  the  palladium  of  their  naval  power, 
and  urged  that  a  people  who  had  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother-country  could  have  no  right 
to  any  special  favour.  Much  agitation  was  also 
raised  by  the  West  India  planters,  who  asserted  that 
the  prosperity  of  those  islands  depended  on  an  un- 
restricted intercourse  with  America;  and  as  their 
influence  was  powerful  in  parliament,  ministers  were 
on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  clamour ;  at  least 
they  connived  with  the  governors  of  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  in  permitting  the  free  access  of 
American  vessels  to  their  ports. 

A  pamphlet  by  Lord  Sheffield,*  and  another  by 
Mr.  Chalmers,^  urged  that  the  remaining  loyal  con- 
tinental colonies  sufficed  to  supply  the  British  West 
India  Islands  with  lumber  and  provisions,  which  the 
advocates  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  denied. 
Great  discussions  arose,  in  which  all  the  controverted 
points  of  free  trade  and  exclusion  were  again  urged 

'  '  Obseryations  on  the  (Commerce  of  the  American  States/  by  Lord 
Sheffield. 

'  '  Opinions  on  interesting  subjects  of  Public  Law  and  Commercial 
Policy,  arising  from  American  Lidependunce/  by  €(eorge  Chalmers. 
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in  innumerable  publications ;  and,  as  usual,  glaring 
exaggerations  were  resorted  to  on  both  sides.  In 
the  sequel,  the  English  government  adopted  a 
middle  course.  A  proclamation  of  the  2nd  of 
July,  1783,  by  the  King  in  council,  permitted 
British  subjects  to  carry  in  British  vessels  all  kinds 
of  naval  stores,  lumber,  live-stock,  com,  (fee,  from 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  also  to  export  rum,  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  from  the  Islands  to  the  States 
under  the  same  regulations  and  duties  as  if  these 
commodities  had  been  cleared  out  for  a  British 
possession.  This  concession  naturally  satisfied  neither 
parties;  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  alike 
regarding  it  with  either  alarm  or  disdain.  The 
West  India  planters  apprehended  instant  ruin  if 
there  were  any  check  on  the  free  and  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  continent ;  while  the  Americans 
carried  their  resentment  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
induce  three  of  the  States  to  make  a  requisition 
to  Congress  that  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
England  should  be  prohibited.  The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  vigorously  supported  by  the  shipping 
interest,  remained  inexorable  in  its  restrictive  policy. 
In  this  matter  the  American  people,  moved,  as  it 
would  seem,  entirely  by  an  instinctive  sense  of  self- 
interest,  became  the  champions  of  a  free-trade  policy 
in  shipping,  while  their  shipowners,  relying  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act,  assumed  the 
character  of  exclusionists.  Thus  the  antagonistic 
interests  of  the  shipowners  of  the  two  countries 
disturbed  the  friendly  feelings  which  might  other- 
wise   have    prevailed.       Three    temporary    Orders 
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in  Council  were  issued,  relating  to  the  importation 
of  tobacco,  and  payment  of  duties:  a  matter  of 
no  little  difficulty  before  the  organisation  of  the 
English  warehousing  system.  The  third  of  these 
"Orders"  renewed  that  of  the  2nd  of  July,  re- 
gulating the  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  relaxed  the  previous 
regulations  for  the  British  trade  so  far  as  to  permit 
the  importation  of  any  unmanufactured  goods  not 
prohibited  by  law,  except  oil,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
indigo,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  being  the  produce 
of  the  United  States,  either  by  British  or  American 
subjects,  and  either  in  British  or  American  vessels. 
This  arrangement,  having  received  parliamentary 
sanction,  was  continued  annually  with  little  altera- 
tion throughout  the  next  five  years;  but  the  Americans 
during  this  period  persisted  in  urging  their  claims  to 
have  both  trades  placed  on  a  more  liberal  system. 

In  1784  Congress  recommended  to  the  legislature 
of  the  different  States  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
prohibiting,  for  fifteen  years,  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  every  species  of  merchandise,  in 
vessels  belonging  to  any  foreign  powers  not  provided 
with  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  Boston  had  been  highly  exasperated 
by  the  exclusion  of  their  vessels  from  the  porta  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  by  the  high  duties  on  rice,  oil,  and 
tobacco,  while  their  shipping  had  also  suflfered  by  the 
British  regulations  of  her  fisheries  along  the  American 
coasts. 

They   overlooked   the  great   fact  that   the  inde- ci»ft?««», 
pendence   of  the   North    American   colonies   neces-bvthe 
sarily  placed  them  in  the  same  relative  position  to  uon  £awB 
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conse-       Great  Britain   as   other  countries  affected  by   the 

aueot  on  ^  "^ 

the  sepa-  English  navigation  laws,  and  thereby  excluded  them 
from  the  ports  of  the  British  Colonies,  a  result  deeply 
prejudicial  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Boston,  as  their 
cheap  ships  could  no  longer  trade  with  the  West  India 
Islands.*  The  high  differential  duties  on  rice,  oil, 
and  tobacco  which  had  been  enforced  against  them, 
regulations  combined  with  the  fishery,  led  to  re- 
taliatory measures  being  resorted  to  by  the  people  of 
Massachussets ;  hence,  after  the  1st  of  August,  1785, 
the  exportation  of  American  produce  and  manufac- 
tures was  altogether  prohibited,  and  vessels  owned 
by  British  subjects  prohibited  from  entering  the  ports 
of  that  State.  A  proviso  was  indeed  added  to  meet  the 
case  when  the  governor  of  any  British  settlement 
might  be  willing  to  rescind  the  proclamations  against 
American  vessels.  In  fact  a  new  warfare  of  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions,  with  retaliatory  and  conciliatory 
measures  to  counteract  or  aid  the  contending  parties  as 
the  case  might  be,  was  commenced  by  various  States, 
the  end  of  which  was  not  foreseen  upon  either  side  the 
water.  Unfortunately  the  States  of  the  North  of  the 
Union  had  commercial  interests  antagonistic  to  those 
of  the  South,  and  hence  arose  a  complex  system  which 
on  all  sides  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 

'  The  story  of  the  early  life  of  Lord  Nelson  weU  illustrates  the 
difficulties  between  the  colonists,  the  Americans,  and  the  English 
goyenrment.  In  1784  Captain  Nelson  found  himself,  as  commanding 
the  Boreas  frigate,  the  senior  captain  on  the  West  India  Station, 
under  a  general  who  hesitated  about  his  duties,  and  was  more  than 
half  inclined  to  support  the  enemies  of  England,  and  an  admiral  who 
candidly  admitted  he  had  not  read  the  instructions  from  home  under 
which  he  was  bound  to  act.  How  Nelson  solved  the  difficulty  by 
simply  enforcing  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  how  Gollingwood,  in  the 
Mediator,  stood  firmly  by  him,  is  well  told  by  Southey  in  his  '  Life  of 
Lord  Nelson,'  pp.  54-60  (Bohn's  ed.). 
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navigation  laws,  and  became  the  parent  of  endless 
strife  and  animosity,  which  in  after  years  assisted  in 
some  measure  to  bring  about  the  terrible  civil  war 
that  raged  from  1860  to  1865  between  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  States. 

Concessions  were  however  soon  made,  and  after- 
wards, in  1788,  an  Act  was  passed,  permanently 
permitting  the  importation  into  the  West  Indies, 
in  British  vessels,  of  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, horses,  cattle,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  exportation  fi-om  the  West  Indies 
to  the  States  of  all  goods  or  produce  lawfully 
exportable  to *^  European  countries.  The  commercial 
jealousies  and  animosities  between  the  two  countries 
now  gradually  subsided,  though  British  shipowners 
still  adhered  to  the  principle  of  their  Navigation 
Laws,  and  excluded  American  vessels  fi-om  the 
colonial  and  inter-colonial  trade,  all  such  goods  im- 
ported and  exported  being  required  to  be  carried 
in  British  bottoms. 

Thus  matters  went  on  until  the  war  broke  out  with  New 
France  in  1792,  when  new  disputes  arose  with  the     ^^" 
United  States.    In  order  to  obtain  the  produce  of  their 
West   India   Islands,  the  French  despatched    their 
sugars  and  other  produce  to  the  continent  of  America, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  in  American  neutral  vessels 
to   France.      Here   is  a  striking  illustration   of   a 
friendly  power  professing  neutrality,  yet  enriching 
itself  by  a  carrying  trade  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  belligerents.     Accordingly  an  English  Order  in  "EngUflh 
Council  was  issued  for  seizing  all  vessels  conveying  Council, 
to  France  the   produce  of  the  French  colonies,  or 
supplies  from  France  for  the  use  of  those  colonies. 
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No  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
Americans  set  up  the  demand  that  "free  ships  should 
make  free  goods,"  which  was  echoed  through  the 
whole  world  at  a  later  period.  No  fewer  than  six 
hundred  American  vessels  were  seized,  or  detained 
in  English  ports,  imder  this  order  between  the  6th  of 
November,  1793,  and  the  28th  of  March,  1794,  a 
proceeding  which  naturally  excited  much  alarm  among 
merchants  connected  with  the  United  States,  lest 
there  should  be  an  immediate  rupture  between  the 
two  countries.  The  American  government  took  up 
the  matter,  and  after  having,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1794,  laid  an  embargo  for  thirty  days  on  all  British 
Negotia-  merchant  vessels  in  their  ports,  sent  Mr.  Jay  as 
opened  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain 
Mr.  Jay  rcdrcss.  Upou  this  the  English  Order  in  Council  was 
^irrtUe.  revoked,  and  friendly  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  view  of  placing  the  maritime  relations  of 
the  two  countries  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing ; 
the  result  being  the  conclusion,  in  1794,  of  a  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  more  fully  refer. 

Although  Mr.  Jay,  after   the   conclusion  of  this 

treaty,  held  out  the  flag  of  free  trade,  the  Americans 

never  acknowledged,  for  any  lengthened  period,  his 

enlightened   principles,  but   preferred   following,  in 

this    respect,   the    example    of  the   mother-country 

whose  allegiance  they  had  renounced  ;  and,  although 

admitting  the  vessels  of  all  foreign  nations  to  their 

Tonnage    ports,  levied  a  tonnage  duty  on  them  higher  than 

leyied.       was  paid  by  their  own  ships,  with  an  additional  ten 

^  *  ^'    per  cent,  on  the  duties  payable  on  their  cargoes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Great  Britain,  aj>.  1792— War  with  France,  Feb.  1, 1793 — Ck)mmcrcial 
panic — Gk>yernmcnt  lends  assistance — High  price  of  com— Bounties 
granted  on  its  importation— Declaration  of  Bussia,  1780 — Con- 
federacy renewed  when  Bonaparte  had  risen  to  power — Capture 
of  merchant  vessels — Do  "free  ships  make  free  goods?*' — Neutral 
nations  repudiate  the  English  views — Their  views  respecting  block- 
ades—Bight of  search — Chief  doctrines  of  the  neutrals — Mr.  Pitt 
stands  firm,  and  is  supported  by  Mr.  Fox — Defence  of  the  English 
principles  —  Nelson  sent  to  the  Sound,  1801  —  Bombardment  of 
Copenhagen — Peace  of  Amiens,  and  its  terms — Bonaparte's  opinion 
of  free  trade — Sequestration  of  English  property  in  France  not 
raised — All  claims  remain  unanswered — ^Bestraint  on  commerce — 
French  spies  sent  to  England  to  examine  her  ports,  &c, — Aggran- 
disement of  Bonaparte — ^Irritation  in  England — ^Bonaparte's  inter- 
view with  Lord  Whitworth — The  English  ministers  try  to  gain 
time— Excitement  in  England— The  King's  message — The  invasion 
of  England  determined  on— War  declared.  May  18,  1803— Joy 
of  the  shipowners — Prex)arations  in  England  for  defence — Captures 
of  French  merchantmen — Effect  of  the  war  on  shipping — Com- 
plaints of  English  shipowners — ^Hardships  of  the  pressing  system — 
Apprentices — Suggestions  to  secure  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and 
to  encourage  emigration  to  Canada — ^Value  of  the  Canadian  trade. 

Notwithstanding  nmnerous    predictions    that  th^^^'j^ 
merchant  shipping  of  Great  Britain  would  be,  to  a  a.p.  1792 
great  extent,  supplanted  by  her  now  formidable  rivals 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  England  possessed, 
in  1792,  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  more 
than  she  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 

VOL.   II.  8 
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war,  while  at  the  same  time  her  exports  had  risen  to 
War  with  5,457,733/.;  and  when  the  great  war  with  France 
Fpb"i^     broke  out,  early  in   1793,   she  owned    16,079  mer- 
*^^*^'        chant  vessels  of  1,540,145  tons,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  118,286  seamen.* 

Yet  though  comparatively  ready  for  war,  its  actual 
declaration  caused  a  serious  monetary  convulsion, 
nor  have  we  any  record  of  so  many  commercial 
failures  on  the  declaration  of  any  previous  war.  The 
struggle  for  the  retention  of  the  American  colonies 
had  produced,  as  war  invariably  does,  numerous  evils  ; 
and  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  many  years  earlier,  had 
spread  general  ruin  among  those  of  her  trading  com- 
munity who  had  rushed  wildly  into  the  field  of  specu- 
Commer-   latiou  1  but  now  Commercial  houses  of  the  highest 

cial  panic.  iiiit-i?i 

standing  gave  way  under  the  shock.  Indeed  the 
sufiFerings  of  the  people  became  so  intense  that  Par- 
liament, after  much  discussion,  resolved  to  issue 
Govern-  5,000,000?.  of  exchcqucr  bills  as  a  temporary  loan 
MsLtanck*  to  such  of  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Leith  as  could 
furnish  property  equal  to  double  the  extent  of  the 
loan  they  requested.  The  announcement  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  support  the  mercantile 
interests  went  so  far  towards  dispelling  the  wide- 
prevailing  alarm,  that  the  entire  amount  applied  for 
did  not,  after  all,  exceed  3,855,624/.;  and  in  spite 
of  this  panic  and  of  the  calamities  of  war,  English 
merchant  shipping  continued  to  prosper.      Indeed 

'  Abundant  evidence  on  the  elasticity  of  the  commerce  of  England 
in  spite  of  all  the  odds  against  her  may  be  seen  in  Macpherson,  toI.  it. 
passim ;  in  Lord  Sheffield's '  Obseryations  on  the  Treaty  with  America;' 
and  Chalmers'  'Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Strength  of  Qieat 
Britain,'  1794. 
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war  generally  oflfers  a  large  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  her  shipowners ;  moreover,  in  this  instance, 
the  dread  of  famine  served  to  increase  the  demand 
for  ships,  and  thereby  enhanced  their  prosperity. 

As    the   winter  of    1794-95   set  in  remarkably  ^igb  pnc 

11  of  com. 

early,  and  proved  to  be  of  extraordinary  length  and 
severity,  many  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
the  growing  crops  might  suflFer  also.  Nor  were 
these  fears  groundless ;  the  price  of  wheat,  which  was 
568.  7d.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1795,  rose  to  77^.  2d. 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  to  no  less  than  IO85.  4d.  per 
quarter  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Government 
had,  early  in  1795,*  noticed  with  considerable  anxiety 
the  indications  of  impending  dearth.  To  check  or 
modify  these  extraordinary  prices  all  neutral  corn 
vessels  bound  to  France  were  brought  into  English 
ports,  their  cargoes  being,  however,  paid  for  with 
a  very  ample  margin  of  profit  to  the  owners. 

Various  remedies  were  proposed  to  counteract  the  Bounties 
evils  of  such  high  prices,  and  Parliament  ultimately  ftoTmpor 
enacted  that  a  bounty  of  from  16«.  to  20^.  per  quarter  "***^°* 
(according  to  the  quality  of  the  com),  and  of  6s.  per 
barrel  on  flour  from  the   south  of  Europe,  should 
be  paid  till  the  quantity  in  store  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  quarters.     This  law  was  to  be  in 
force  till  the  30th  of  September,  1796.     Indeed  such 
was  the  state  of  alarm  at  the  probable  scarcity  of  food 
that  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  bound 
themselves  *  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  bread  in 

^  The  snfferings  of  the  French,  especially  in  Paris,  in  March,  1795, 
£rom  famine  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  was  even  greater  than 
any  experienced  in  England  (Alison,  ii.  p.  604). 

«  •  Parliamentary  History,'  Dec.  11, 1795. 

8   2 
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their  houses  by  one  third,  and  to  recommend,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  similar  reduction  in  the  daily  food  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours.  By  great  exertions 
eight  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  foreign  wheat 
were  brought  into  the  kingdom  during  1796 ; 
but  even  this  extra  quantity  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  had 
not  an  abundant  harvest  at  home  during  that  year 
happily  restored  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand, 
Qo  that  prices  once  more  declined  to  their  ordinary 
range. 

But  though  saved  from  the  calamities  of  famine 
at  home,  England  had  still  to  contend  against  the 
leading  European  powers.  In  1780  Russia,  roused 
from  the  lethargy  of  ages  by  an  unusually  energetic 
monarch,  made  great  efforts  to  extend  her  power  and 
commerce,  not  without  a  manifest  desire  to  grasp  as 
much  as  she  could  of  that  more  justly  belonging  to 
other  nations.    With  this  view  the  Empress  Catherine 

Deciara-    issued  her  famous  "  Declaration  to  the  Courts  of  St. 

Russia,  James,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,"  which  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  this  celebrated  document,  which 
however  remained  for  some  years  in  abeyance,  the 
Empress  asserted  that  she  had  "  fully  manifested  her 
sentiments  of  moderation,  and,  fiirther,  that  she  had 
supported  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  rights  of 
neutrality  and  the  liberty  of  universal  commerce.'* 
She  also  expressed  her  surprise  that  her  subjects  were 
not  permitted  *^  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  and  the  rights  belonging  to  a  neutral 
nation ;"  and  as  she  considered  these  principles  to  be 
coincident  with  the  primitive  law  of  nations  which 
every   people  may  claim,  and  even    the   belligerent 


A.i).  1780. 
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powers  cannot  invalidate  without  violating  the  laws 
of  neutrality,  she  had  declared : — ^ 

!•  That  all  neutral  ships  may  freely  navigate  from 
port  to  port  and  along  the  coasts  of  nations  at 
war. 

2.  That  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  said 
warring  powers  shall  be  free  in  all  neutral  vessels, 
not  carrying  goods  contraband  of  war. 

3.  That  all  such  merchandise  be  included  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  similar 
obligations  extended  to  all  the  powers  at  war. 

4.  That  a  blockaded  port  means  one  so  well 
watehed  by  the  ships  of  the  attacking  power,  that 
it  is  dangerous  either  to  enter  or  leave  it/ 

Such  were  the  principles  then  hurled  at  England 
by  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  neutrality,  consisting  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia.  Lord  North,  for  a  while, 
evaded  any  direct  reply  to  them ;  but  the  northern 
powers  naturally  found  zealous  supporters  in  the 
nations  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  Thus 
the  contemporary  declarations  of  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  lauded  the  moderation  and  public 
spirit  which  Catherine  had  displayed,  while  England 
maintained  her   principles  inviolate.      But  it   wasConfed«- 

■'■  racy  re- 

only  at  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  northern  newcd 
confederacy   attempted  to   enforce  their  principles.  Bona- 
Bonaparte  had  then  concluded  peace  with  Germany  J^  ^ 
and  Naples,   had  compelled   Spain    to    coerce  the^^^®'* 

*  Vide  '  Animal  Begister/  1780,  p.  848,  where  the  declarations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  Powers  will  be  found.  Denmark  and 
Sweden  replied  in  July  1780,  assenting  to  Catherine's  doctrinc& 
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Portuguese  so  as  to  destroy  all  Ehiglish  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  had  stunulated  the  action  of 
the  northern  powers,  by  inspiring  the  Emperor  Paul 
with  an  infatuation  which  could  only  succeed  in  men  of 
weak  minds  like  himself.  The  avowed  aim  of  Bona- 
parte was  to  close  every  port  in  Europe  against  the 
merchant  shipping  of  England,  to  combine  the  naval 
forces  of  Spain,  Holland  and  France  so  as  to  make 
them  act  in  concert,  and,  thus,  if  possible,  to  rescue 
the  army  he  had  left  in  Egypt. 

England*8  position  had  already  become  sufficiently 
perilous,  owing  to  the  order  of  the  National  Con- 
Capture  of  vention  of  France,  issued  in  May  1793,  to  their  ships 
™M«e]k°*  of  war  and  privateers  not  to  respect  British  property 
in  neutral  vessels — an  Exception,  however,  being 
promptly  made  in  favour  of  American  vessels:  a 
resolution  which  continued  in  force  till  the  seizure 
by  the  EngHsh  of  the  fleet  of  United  States  vessels, 
laden  with  provisions  for  France,  forced  the  Con- 
vention to  rescind  their  order. 

American  vessels  thus  became  liable  to  capture 
on  both  sides,  and  continued  so  till  the  French 
government,  hearing  that  Mr.  Jay  had  been  sent  to 
London  to  remonstrate  against  the  capture  by  English 
cruisers  of  American  vessels,  renewed  the  order  in 
favour  of  the  United  States'  ships.  When,  however, 
the  National  Convention  found  that  Mr.  Jay*s  re- 
monstrances, so  far  from  producing  the  effect  antici- 
pated, had  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  adverse  to 
France,  they  again  decreed  that  their  conduct  to 
neutral  flags  would  be  regulated  by  that  of  their 
enemies.     The  French  did  not  conceal  their  dlsplea- 
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sure  against  the  Americans^  whom  they  accused  of 
base  ingratitude ;  although  it  was  evident  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  assistance  France  had  previously 
rendered  to  the  revolted  colonists  was  simply 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  check  the  power  of  England, 
and  not  from  any  real  sympathy  with  the  American 
cause. 

In  this  instance  the  enforcement  of  the  paper  i>o**frw 
treaties  pre-existing  between  France  and  America  make  fw 
threatened  a  rupture  between  the  two  comitries.  * 
The  French  ambassador  to  the  United  States  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  in  September  1795  wherein 
he  insisted  upon  the  mutual  duties  of  neutrality. 
Not  having  received  any  answer,  he  made  further 
applications  in  the  ensuing  year^  which  were  equally 
disregarded.  In  his  last  note  (27th  of  October,  179G) 
he  observed,  "  that  neutrality  no  longer  exists  when, 
in  the  course  of  war,  the  neutral  nation  grants  to  one 
of  the  belligerent  powers  advantages  not  stipulated 
by  treaties  anterior  to  the  war,  or  suffers  that  power 
to  seize  upon  them."  Mr.  Pickering,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  replied  (3rd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1796),  that  by  the  treaty  of  1778  with  France 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods  ;•*  that  the  Americans,  being  now  at 
peace,  have  the  right  of  carrying  the  property  of 
the  enemies  of  France ;  and  that  the  French  could 
not  expect  them  to  renounce  that  privilege  because 
it  happened  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  one 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  war.  He  maintained 
that  the  captures  made  by  the  British  of  Am£rican 

^  See  farther  details  on  this  Bubject,  and  on  the  duties  of  neutrals, 
together  with  an  examination  of  the  Orders  of  Council,  infra 
ch.  viii. 
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vessels  having  French  property  on  board  were  war^ 
ranted  by  the  law  of  nations ;  that  the  operation  of 
this  law  was  contemplated  by  France  and  the 
United  States  when  they  formed  their  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  that  their  special  stipulation  on  this 
point  was  meant  as  an  exception  to  an  universal 
rule.^  The  Americans,  moreover,  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  amicable  commercial  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  and  this  ^^  perfidious  condescend 
sionj'  as  the  French  stigmatised  it,  "to  the  tyran- 
nical and  homicidal  rage  of  the  English  government 
concurred  to  plunge  the  people  of  France  into  the 
horrors  of  famine."^  This  violent  correspondence 
thus  threatened  to  embroil  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  about  three  weeks  afterwards  (  15th 
of  November,  1796)  M.  Adet,  the  French  Minister 
at  Philadelphia,  gave  notice  that  his  diplomatic 
functions  were  suspended,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Directory  of  France  refused  to  receive  Mr* 
Pinckney,  the  accredited  ambassador  from  the 
United  States. 

It  was  at  this  period,  while  French  armies,  under 
the  generals  of  the  Republic,  were  pursuing  their 
victorious  career  by  land,  that  England,  on  her 
natural  element^  the  sea,  sought  ip  secure  a  com- 
pensating balance  by  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Desperate  measures  were 
considered  necessary  to  counteract  the  sweeping 
conquests  of  the  French   and  to  save  herself  from 

'  Kt^fc  '  Annual  Register/ 1796,  p.  308. 

'  Vide  the  American  despatch  quoting  the  French  minister'B  despatch 
of  the  29th  of  Sept.,  1795.  This  famine  was  subsequently  noticed  by 
Bonaparte  in  his  speech  to  Cambac<^r^8  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens. 
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what  then  appeared  to  be  impending  annihilation.  In 
1794  and  1795  the  conquest  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
had  been  achieved  by  the  arms  of  France ;  and  in 
the  following  year  Napoleon  began  his  victorious 
campaign  in  Italy,  his  first  battle  having  been  gained 
at  Montenotte  on  the  11th  of  April,  1796.^ 

But  while  the  French  were  triumphant  by  land, 
the  English  soon  became  equally  predominant  on  the 
ocean.  Their  fleets  swept  the  seas  of  all  their  enemies. 
Through  their  vigilance,  and  the  indomitable  courage 
of  their  crews,  the  merchant  vessels  of  England 
had  never  in  any  former  war  been  so  thoroughly 
protected.  The  premium  of  insurance  which  had,  in 
1782,  been  fifteen  guineas  per  cent,  on  those  of  her 
ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  India  and  China,  did 
not  exceed  half  that  rate  at  any  period  between  the 
spring  of  1793  and  the  close  of  this  terrible  struggle. 
Nelson  and  his  brave  fellow-commanders  were  the 
only,  but  they  were  a  complete,  barrier  to  Napoleon's 
conquests.  The  fleets  of  France  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  shut  up  in  her  ports,  and,  to  use  Napoleon's 
own  expression,  he  could  not  send  a  cockle  boat  to  sea 
without  the  risk  of  its  being  captured.  The  loyalty 
and  courage  of  the  English  nation  had,  amid  all 
their  sufferings,  risen  with  the  emergency.  In 
Mr.  Pitt  the  merchants,  shipowners,  and  agri^ 
culturists  had  found  a  most  able  and  truly  loyal, 
though  a  cold,  proud,  disdainfiil  champion ;  his 
extraordinary  administrative  talents  and  unswerv- 
ing love  of  his  country  rendering  him  the  idol  of 
the  mercantile  and  shipping  classes.  But  though  he 
had  weathered  the  storm  during  seventeen  years,  ho 

^  Alison,  iii.  p.  28. 
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now  felt  it  prudent  to  withdraw  for  a  while  from 
office ;  his  retirement  being,  no  doubt,  greatly  in- 
duced by  the  differences  between  him  and  the  King 
respecting  Catholic  Emancipation.  His  influence, 
however,  and  the  policy  he  had  unflinchingly 
pursued,  continued  to  guide  the  councils  of  the 
Addington  administration  which  succeeded  him. 
Nentrai  It  was  then  that  the  question  of  neutral  rights, 
pndiate  originally  promulgated  by  Catherine  of  Russia  in 
lidiT^ws.  1780,  first  seriously  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
nations  of  Europe  who  were  not  directly  involved  in 
the  war,  and  especially  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  now  fast  becoming  a  power  of  no  mean 
importance,  and  one,  even  then,  prepared  to  assert 
her  rights.  These  powers  indignantly  repudiated 
the  claims  which  England,  under  Pitt,  had  enforced. 
They  alleged  that  the  accidents  of  war  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  those  not  engaged  in  it ; 
and  that  they  were  justified  in  possessing  themselves 
of  such  carrying  trade  as  the  belligerents  had  been 
obliged  to  relinquish.  Holding  these  views,  they 
claimed  the  right  of  frequenting  freely  all  the  ports 
of  the  world,  and  of  passing  to  and  fro  between 
those  of  the  belligerent  nations ;  thus  traversing  from 
France  and  Spain  to  England,  from  England  to  Spain 
and  France,  and  (what  was  still  more  disputable)  of 
going  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother-countries,  as 
for  instance,  from  Mexico  to  Spain.  They  resolutely 
maintained  the  principle  that  "the  flag  covers  the 
merchandise ;"  that  the  flag  of  neutrals  sheltered 
from  search  the  merchandise  transported  in  their 
vessels;  that  in  such  vessels  French  merchandise 
could   not  be   seized   by  the  English,  nor  English 
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merchandise  by  the  French  ;  in  short,  that  the  ships 
of  neutrals  were  as  sacred  as  the  soil  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belonged.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
admitted  that  they  ought  not  to  carry  goods  un- 
questionably contraband  of  war,  it  being  incompatible 
with  any  notion  of  neutrality  that  the  neutral  should 
supply  one  of  the  belligerent  nations  with  arms 
against  the  other.  They,  however,  sought  to  limit 
their  admission  solely  to  articles  fabricated  for  -war, 
such  as  muskets,  cannon,  powder,  projectiles,  and 
materials  for  accoutrements  of  every  kind;  nor  did 
they  consider  provisions  interdicted,  except  such  as 
were  prepared  for  military  and  naval  armamente,  as, 
for  example,  biscuits. 

They  made  a  second  admission  as  to  the  ports  Their 

.  views 

which  might  be  entered,  but  only  on  the  express  re«pecting 
condition  that  these  should  be  accurately  defined;  ^" 

and,  further,  that  it  could  be  shown  that  such  ports 
were  bond  fide  blockaded  by  a  naval  force  capable 
of  laying  siege  to  them,  or  of  reducing  them  to 
famine.  In  such  cases  they  allowed  that  running 
the  blockade  was  an  attempt  to  thwart  one  of  the 
belligerents  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  right, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  afforded  succour  to  one  of  the 
powers  against  the  other.  They  insisted  farther,  that 
the  blockade  should  be  preceded  by  formal  declara- 
tions, that  it  should  not  be  a  mere  paper  blockade,  and 
that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  a  force  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  through  without  great  danger. 

Lastly,  as  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  a  Bight  of 
vessel  really  belonged  to  the  nation  whose  Bag  she 
hoisted,  and  whether  she  had,  or  had  not,  on  board 
goods  contraband  of  war,  the  neutrals  admitted  the 
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right  of  search  if  carried  out  with  certain  courtesies  to 
Chief  be  agreed  upon,  and  if  rigorously  observed.  Above 
of  the  all,  they  insisted  that  merchant  vessels,  regularly 
convoyed  by  a  ship  of  war,  should  not  be  exposed 
to  search,  the  naval,  or  royal  flag,  in  their  opinion, 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  being  at  once  believed 
when  it  was  affirmed,  upon  the  honour  of  its  nation, 
that  the  vessels  so  convoyed  were  of  its  own  nation, 
and  were  not  carrying  interdicted  articles.^ 

The  doctrines  asserted  by  the  neutrals  being  similar 

in  most  respects  to  the  declaration  issued  by  Catherine 

of  Russia,  are  therefore  reducible  to  four  principal 

points  :   (1)  The  flag  covers  the  merchandit-e^  that  is 

to  say,  no  neutral  ship  is  to  be  searched  for  an  enemy's 

goods.  (2)  No  merchandise  is  to  be  interdicted  except 

contraband  of  war.     This  contraband  to  be  confined 

solely  to  articles  made   for  the  use  of  armies    or 

navies,   corn  and   naval  stores  not  being  included 

under  this  head.     (3)  Access  not  to  be  interdicted 

to  any  port  unless  it  is  bond  fide  blockaded.     (4)  No 

ships  under  regular  convoy  to  be  subjected  to  search. 

Such  were   the   principles  maintained  by  France, 

Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eussia,  and  the  United 

States  of  America :  they  were,  however,  but  loosely 

observed  when  their  own  interests  were  involved. 

Mr.  Pitt        Notwithstanding  this  mighty  confederacy,  leagued 

firm,  and  iflt^^g^tter  to  ovcrthrow  the  maritime  supremacy   of 

hjk^  Great  Britain,  Mr.   Pitt  stood  forward  as  the  un- 

*'^^'         daunted  champion   of  her  shipping   interests,   and 

'  See  varions  details  on  these  matters  in  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Hawkesbnry  and  Mr.  Rnfos  King,  quoted  in  Mr.  Alex.  Baring's 
pamphlet,  pp.  39,  41,  53 ;  and  '  Hights  of  War  as  to  Neutrals/  in 
Wheaton's  *  Elements  of  International  Law/  vol  11.  ch.  iii  pp.  132-260 ; 
and  in  Fumoaux, '  Treaties  of  Peace  since  that  of  Westphalia/  8yo^ 
Lond.,  1817. 
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asked  the  House  of  Commons  whether  they  would 
tamely  suffer  the  country  to  be  borne  down  by 
the  hostility  of  the  northern  powers,  or  "would 
submissively  allow  those  powers  to  abuse  and 
kick  it  out  of  its  rights?"  He  declared  that  the 
four  northern  nations  had  leagued  together  to 
produce  a  code  of  maritime  laws  in  defiance  of 
the  established  law  of  nations,  at  the  same  time 
strenuously  denying  that  "  free  bottoms  make  free 
goods,"  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox, 

England  accordingly  insisted  upon  seizing  enemy's  Defence 
xnerchandise  wherever  it  could  be  found,  maintain-  English 
ing  the  principle  that  contraband  of  war  included  P""®*^  ** 
naval  and  military  stores,  indeed  everything  which 
could  give  succour  to  an  enemy;  and,  though  she 
admitted  that  ports  ought  to  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  blockade  only  when  it  was  unsafe  to  enter  them, 
she  repudiated  utterly  the  pretended  right  claimed 
by  the  neutral  powers,  that  no  vessel  under  convoy 
could  be  searched.  ^  If,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pitt,  **  we 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  neutral 
powers,  a  small  armed  sloop  would  suffice  to  convoy 
the  trade  of  the  whole  world.  England  would  lose 
her  own  trade,  and  could  not  take  any  steps  against 
the  trade  of  her  enemies.  She  could  no  longer 
prevent  Spain  from  receiving  the  precious  metals  of 
the  New  World,  nor  preclude  France  from  obtaining 
the  naval  munitions  of  war  supplied  by  the 
North.  Bather  than  thus  sacrifice  our  naval  great- 
ness at  the  shrine  of  Russia,  it  were  better  to  en- 
velop ourselves  in  our  own  flag,  and  proudly  find 
our    grave    in    the    deep,  than    admit   the  validity 
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of  such  principles  in  the  maritime  code  of  civilised 
nations."^ 
wnulStho      -A^lthough  Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  about  ten   days 
Sound,      from  office  when   he  delivered  those  opinions,  his 
successors  made  prodigious  efforts  to  maintain  the 
policy  he  had  so  long  pursued.     Nelson,  who  had 
already  gained  immortal  £Eime  by  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  (August  1st,  1798),  was  despatched,  second  in 
command   to    Admiral    Sir   Hyde    Parker,   to   the 
Sound,  with  the  double  object  of  overawing  Denmark 
and  of  preventing  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of  the 
coalitionists.     The  details  of  Nelson's  extraordinary 
exploit  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  recapitulated. 
Bombard-  Practically  assuming   the    chief  command,  he,  amid 
Copen-      the  difficult  naviiration  of  the  shoals  which  protect 
"^-      Copenhagen,  bomLded  the  three  Crown  batteries  of 
the  Danes  (April  2nd,  1801),  attacked  their  fleet  with 
signal  success,  and,  when  their  determined  resistance 
placed  his"  squadron  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  and 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  made  the  signal  to  discon- 
tinue the  action,  placing  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  really  do  not  see  Parker's  signal  for 
'  leaving  off  action." 

After  a  terrible  bombardment  the  Danes,  who 
had  suffered  most  severely,  allowed  their  fire  to 
slacken,  and  at  length    to    cease.      The   captured 

'  On  the  18th  January,  1798,  the  French  Directory  issued  a 
decree  declaring :  "  that  all  ships  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  English  merchandise  shall  he  held  good  prize,  whoerer 
is  the  proprietor  of  such  merchandise,  which  should  he  held  con- 
traband firom  the  single  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  England, 
or  any  of  its  foreign  settlements;  that  the  harbours  of  France  shaU 
be  shut  against  all  ships  having  touched  at  England  except  in  oases 
of  distress ;  and  that  neutral  sailors  found  on  board  English  vesBebs 
should  be  put  to  death  " !— Ann.  Reg.  1800,  64,  55. 
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vessels  would  not,  however,  yield  up  possession,  so 
that  an  irregular  firing  was  still  partially  kept  up ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  losses,  the  Danes  declined 
to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy  of  the  neutral 
powers,  or  to  open  their  ports  to  English  mer- 
chant shipping,  until  that  great  confederacy^  was 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia. 
When  his  successor,  Alexander  I.,  ascended  the 
throne,  the  24th  of  March,  1801,  his  first  step 
was  to  remove  the  embargo  on  merchant  shipping, 
which  had  been  so  unjustifiably  imposed  by  his 
predecessor;  he  had,  indeed,  no  desire  to  wage 
a  war  of  principles  against  Prance,  and  still  less 
against  England.  The  eflfects  of  this  wise  policy 
were  soon  apparent  throughout  Europe.  England 
at  once  made  peace  with  Russia  *  and  the  northern 
powers,  and  secretly  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  settlement  of  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
France. 

Both  nations  were  indeed  by  this  time  anxious  for  Peace  of 
peace.  Napoleon  having  in  view  the  consolidation  of  and^u*' 
his  own  personal  power,  while  the  English  ministry  *"""^ 
sought  repose  for  the  country  after  a  ten  years'  war ; 
and  the  people  themselves  were  equally  anxious  with 
their  rulers  that  war  should  cease.     By  the  treaty 
it    was    agreed    that    England    should    restore    to 
France,   and    to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  all 

^  The  fleets  of  the  Confederacy  were  as  follows :  Spain  and  Holland 
united  possessed  eighty  ships  folly  equipped.  Sweden  had  twenty- 
eighty  Bussia  thirty-fiye,  Denmark  twenty-three,  making  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  ships  of  the  line :  a  force  that  would  have 
been  infinitely  superior  to  the  British  nayy,  but  that  the  efficiency 
of  her  yessels  and  armaments  far  surpassed  Ihose  of  the  Confederacy. 
Austria  alone  was  then  in  amity  with  Groat  Britain. 

'  Alison,  iv.  p.  529. 
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the  maritime  conquests  she  had  made,  with  the 
exception  of  those  parts  of  India  which  she  had 
definitively  acquired,  embracing  Ceylon,  captured 
Irom  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad,  wrested  from  the 
Spaniards.  She  proposed,  however,  to  restore  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Berbice,  Esseqiiibo 
and  Surinam  to  the  Dutch ;  Martinique  to  the  French ; 
Minorca  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  to  assign  Malta  to 
the  still  surviving  members  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  England  also  evacuated  Porto 
Ferrajo,  which,  with  the  island  of  Elba,  was  to  be 
given  back  to  the  French.  As  an  equivalent,  the 
French  were  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Naples, 
that  is,  the  gulf  of  Otranto,  and  Egypt,  which 
France  has  ever  been  anxious  to  obtain,  was  restored 
to  the  Porte. 

The  preliminaries  of  this  important  treaty  were 
signed  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October,  and  a  courier 
was  despatched  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  make  the  public 
announcement  simultaneously  to  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  The  public  joy  both  in  France 
and  England  was  of  the  most  exciting  character,  as  the 
negotiations,  which  had  been  carried  on  during  nine 
months,  had  been  kept  profoundly  secret  up  to  the  last 
moment.  Napoleon  and  his  colleagues,  the  other  two 
consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  received  the  news  at 
a  cabinet  council,  and  they  embraced  each  other  with* 
undisguised  delight.  In  this  moment  of  satisfaction 
Cambaceres  remarked,  **  Now  that  we  have  made 
peace  with  England,  we  have  only  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  all  cause  for  future  dissen* 
sion  between  the  two  countries  will  be  removed." 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,"  rejoined  the  First  Consul,  with 
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some  energy.     ^'  A  political  peace  is  concluded ;  so  Bona- 
much  the  better,  let  us  enjoy  it.     As  regards  a  com-  ^Jion 
mercial  peace,  we  will  make  one  if  we  can.     But^*®**"^' 
I   will  not  on  any   consideration   whatever   sacri- 
fice French  industry.     I  remember  the  distress  of 
1786."^ 

Treaties  of  peace  were  now  formed  between  all 
the  nations  of  the  continent,  and  peace  caused 
deeper  public  emotion  in  all  ranks  of  people  through- 
out Europe  than  perhaps  any  event  which  had 
happened  for  many  centuries. 

But  this  peace,  in  which  so  many  millions  of 
people  rejoiced,  was  of  short  duration.  Having  by 
the  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens  ^  raised  himself 
and  France  to  the  highest  power  and  influence  in 
Europe,  Napoleon  had  now  constituted  himself 
consul  for  Ufe ;  had  restored  the  national  religion  to 
France,  established  tranquillity  and  good  govern- 
ment in  all  the  departments  of  the  state,  reorganised 
the  finances,  previously  in  a  deplorable  confusion; 
and  had  finally,  with  Prussia,  secularised  the  eccle- 
siastical states  of  G-ermany,  mediatised  a  niunber  of 
smaller  German  princes,  and  parcelled  out  a  large 
portion  of  Europe  in  the  most  arbitrary,  though  in 
some  respects  judicious  manner.  In  a  word,  he  had 
raised  himself  and  France  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
political  influence,  and  only  wanted  the  name   of 

'  M.  Thiers,  in  his  '  Consulate  and  the  Empire/  book  zi.  yol.  iii., 
relates  this  remarkable  anecdote,  and  adds  that  **  Oambac^r^,  with 
his  nstial  sagacity,  had  touched  upon  the  difficulty  which  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  was  again  to  embroil  the  two  nations."  And  see  ante, 
p.  294. 

'  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Amiens  October  1, 
1801,  and  the  definite  Treaty  March  27,  1802.  See  also  Alison,  iy., 
pp.  604-624. 
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emperor,  which  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
assumed  to  be,  in  every  sense  the  most  powerful 
potentate  in  Europe.  The  world  was  dazzled  with 
a  success  which,  until  that  period,  had  been  com- 
bined with  many  acts  of  profound  wisdom.  But 
this  remarkable  man,  who  could  so  well  govern 
the   unquiet    spirit    of    France,   could   not  govern 

himself — 

"  Oh !  happy  he  who  wisely  can 
Goyern  that  little  empire,  man." 

Ere  long  his  rage  for  power  and  distinction  again 
involved  all  Europe  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  war  which 
only  terminated  after  the  final  struggle  at  Waterloo, 
and  in  the  exile  for  ever  of  the  Emperor  from  the 
scene  of  his  glory. 
Sequestra-  By  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
English  it  was  provided  that  all  sequestrations  ^  imposed  in 
m^F^Sce  France  and  England  on  the  property  of  their 
"*^* '"'*^^*  respective  subjects  during  the  war  should  be 
abolished,  on  the  ratification  of  the  peace ;  and, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  good  faith,  the  English  govern- 
ment, to  prove  their  desire  of  living  on  terms  of 
amicable  intercourse  with  France,  at  once  and 
punctually  performed  their  part  of  this  agreement. 
Indeed  as  early  as  the  25th  of  May,  1802,  Mr. 
Merry,  the  English  diplomatic  agent  at  Paris,  noti- 
fied to  the  French  minister  that  His  Majesty  had,  in 
conformity  with  this  article,  taken  oflF  the  sequestra- 
tion on  the  property  of  all  French  citizens  in  his 
dominions,  at  the  same  time  adding  his  belief  that 

^  See  excellent  remarks  on  the  '  Bights  of  war  as  against  Enemies ' 
in  Wheaton,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  pp.  76-131. 
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the  French  government  would  perform  the  same  au  eiafin 
act  of  justice  towards  such  Englishmen  as  might  S^™!i° 
have  property  in  France.  The  reasonable  request  ■^®'®*^" 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  notification  was 
urged  more  than  once  by  Mr.  Merry,  but  Lord 
Whitworth's  despatch  from  Paris  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1803,  explains  with 
how  little  success  these  applications  were  enter- 
tained by  the  French  government.  "  With  regard," 
said  his  lordship,  "  to  the  numerous  memorials  and 
representations  which  I  have  had  to  make  to  this 
government  in  behalf  of  those  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  who  have  suffered  by  the  detention  and 
confiscation  of  their  vessels  and  property  in  French 
ports,  I  have  only  to  observe  that  they  have,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  remained  unanswered." 
Under  circumstances  so  studiously  insulting,  the 
British  government,  to  the  surprise  of  its  own  people, 
persisted  in  a  pacific,  if  not  submissive,  demeanour. 
Instead  of  resenting  such  conduct,  the  English 
ministers  were  content  with  making  new  efforts  at 
conciliation.  They  removed  all  the  prohibitions  on 
French  trade  imposed  during  the  war,  placing  her 
shipping  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
vessels  of  other  states  in  amity  with  Great  Britain, 
a  course  involving  much  injustice  to  many  British 
subjects  whose  interests  were  thus  postponed  to  the 
paramount  exigencies  of  state  necessity. 

As  every  step   of  the  First  Consul  indicated   a  Restraint 
desire  to  embaxLs  English  conunerce,   it  was  irn- ^r " 
possible  that  friendly  relations  could  be  long  main- 
tained between   France  and   England.     Under  the 
pretext  of   a   renewal    of   arrangements    formerly 

T  2 
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French  Subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  Napoleon 
to  &i^°*  despatched  to  England  a  number  of  agents  whose 
^Tne  ostensible  occupation  was  to  watch  over  the  interests 
hCT  porta,  q{  French  trade  and  navigation,  their  real  business 
and  most  important  commission  being  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  commercial  value  of  each  port ;  the 
course  of  exchange;  the  state  of  the  neighbouring 
manufactures  and  feirs ;  together  with  every  detail 
necessary  for  establishing  a  rivalry  in  trade.  These 
in  themselves  were  legitimate  and  perhaps  not  un- 
friendly objects,  but  each  agent  was  further  required 
"  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  ports  of  his  district,"  with 
"  a  specification  of  the  soundings  for  mooring  vessels/* 
If  no  plan  could  be  procured,  then  he  was  enjoined 
to  point  out,  "  with  what  wind  vessels  could  come 
in  and  go  out,  and  what  was  the  greatest  draught 
of  water  with  which  they  could  enter  therein  deeply 
laden." 

From  the  earliest  moment  of  his  assumption  of 
power  Napoleon  had  conceived  the  idea  that  Eng- 
land, "a  mere  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  could  be  most 
effectually  injured  by  directing  his  hostility  against 
her  trade,  and  certain  it  is  that,  with  unintermitting 
pertinacity,  he  tried  to  carry  out  this  design.  It 
happened,  however,  that  military  men  and  engi- 
neers were  selected  to  act  as  "  commercial  agents," 
the  two  most  able  and  active  of  whom  having 
actually  commenced  their  duties  in  Guernsey  and 
Dublin,  while  others  arrived  in  London  to  receive 
final  instructions  from  leaders  who  had  been  re- 
cognised by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  English  Com- 
missary-general of  the  commercial  relations  with 
the   French    republic    in   London.       The    English 
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government  could  hardly  fail  to  notice  these  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  revealing  as  they  did  but  too 
plainly  the  object  of  these  pseudo-commercial  agents. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  consequently  made  a  verbal  re- 
presentation to  the  French  ambassador  of  the  facts ; 
but  his  reply  was  so  flimsy  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  French  agents  were  detained  in  London,  with 
a  further  intimation  that  if  they  left  it  they  would 
at  once  receive  orders  to  quit  the  country. 

It  is   unnecessary   to   recapitulate  at  length   theAggran- 
various  acts  by  which  JBonaparte^  during  a  presumed  of  Bona- 
period  of  peace,  endeavoured  to  aggrandise  his  power.  ^^^' 
SuflSce  it  to  say  that  he  despatched  an  enormous  mili- 
tary force  to  the  island  of  San  Domingo  with  a  view 
of  placing  the  colonial  power  of  France  in  the  West 
Indies  on  a  level  with  that  of  Great  Britain :   an 
expedition  which,  however,  proved  most  disastrous, 
many  thousands  of  his  soldiers  finding  their  graves 
in  a  climate  singularly  dangerous  to  European  con- 
stitutions.^     But  when  Bonaparte  sent  Ney   with 
thirty  thousand  men  "  to  give,"  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  day,  "a   constitution**   to  Switzerland,   the 
war  party  in  England  roused  the  entire  nation  to 
energetic  action,  and,  though  the   public  language 
of  ministers  still  breathed  a  spirit  of  peace,  it  was  irritation 
resolved  that  eflFectual  steps  should  be  taken  to  curb  und?*^ 
Napoleon's  further  progress. 

Italy,  Holland,  and  Liguria  (as  the  Genoese  re- 
pubUc  was  called  at  that  time)  had  fallen  under 
his  iron  rule.      Spain   he   had  likewise  overawed, 

^  It  is  said  that  of  thirty-fiye  thousand  men  (including  reinforce- 
ments) scarcely  seyen  thousand  reached  France  again  (Alison,  y. 
p.  48). 
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while  exercising  a  predominating  influence  over 
Austria,  whose  power  he  had  humbled;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  French  people,  the  insular 
position  of  England  alone  **  prevented  her  from 
being  absorbed  into  a  French  province,"  thus  sinking 
beneath  the  domineering  power  of  the  French 
Dictator.  The  very  thought  of  such  humiliating  con- 
ditions was  totally  incompatible  with  the  independent 
spirit  of  Englishmen.  The  newspaper  press,  though 
at  that  time  swayed  by  a  spirit  of  party,  yet  still 
free,  sounded  the  alarm,  and  attacked  the  ruler  of 
France  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  which  Bonaparte 
could  not  endure.  He  lost  all  temper  when  com- 
plaining of  the  unmistakable  opinions  expressed 
of  his  conduct  and  intentions  by  the  English  press ; 
though  the  too  complaisant  English  ministers  prose- 
cuted the  offending  parties.^  In  the  midst  of  this 
excitement  the  question  of  the  surrender  of  Malta 
arose,  only  to  intensify  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
people,  the  more  so  as  Bonaparte  was  making  pro- 
digious preparations  of  a  military  and  naval  character 
in  Holland. 
BoQj^.  Although  Talleyrand   on   the  18th  of  February, 

Im^lew  ^^^^'  ^^  ^  conference,  told  Lord  Whitworth  that 
w^Lord  Sebastiani's  mission  was  "purely  commercial,"  his 
worth.  lordship  on  the  same  day  received  a  message  from 
the  First  Consul,  appointing  a  personal  interview  to 
be  held  at  the  Tuileries  three  days  afterwards,  which 
revealed  a  very  different  state  of  things.  This  cele- 
brated interview,  which  lasted  two  hours,  had  been 

'  The  most  strikmg  instance  was  the  prosecution  of  M.  Peltier  for 
an  alleged  libel  on  the  First  Consul.  In  this  Peltier  was  condemned, 
though  defended  with  extraordinary  power  and  eloquence  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (see  '  Trial  of  Peltier/  etc.,  Lond.  1801). 
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previously  carefully  rehearsed  by  Bonaparte,  with  the 
idea  of  either  deceiving  or  intimidating  England. 
"  Every  wind  which  blows  from  England,"  exclaimed 
the  petulant  ruler  of  France,  as  he  stood  at  one  end 
of  his  table  with  Lord  Whitworth  at  the  other,  "  is 
charged  with  hatred  and  outrage ;"  and  in  this  strain 
he  harangued  the  ambassador  throughout,  inveighing 
with  bitterness  against  England,  though  drawing  the 
veil  carefully  to  conceal  his  own  acts  of  territorial 
ambition ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  tirades,  throwing 
out  broad  hints  that  if  England  and  France  were  but 
united  they  might  share  the  whole  world  between 
them.*  "  As  for  Malta,"  he  exclaimed,  after  he  had 
worked  himself  into  a  frenzy,  "  my  mind  is  made  up ; 
I  would  rather  see  the  English  in  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Montmartre*  than  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  Malta."  *  Lord  Whitworth  stared  in 
calm,  imperturbable  silence  at  this  outbreak  of  well- 
feigned  passion ;  but,  on  that  same  evening,  made 
his  government  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary 
conversation  to  which  he  had  listened,  the  most 
startling  matter  of  which  was  the  First  Consul's 
declaration  "  that  Egypt  must  sooner  or  later  belong 
to  France ;"  and  that  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  France  would  take  care  to  have 
her  share.  A  few  days  later,  conscious  of  the  folly  of 
his  previous  speech,  he  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
Lord  Whitworth  that  "  a  project  was  in  contemplation, 
by  which  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would 

^  Perhaps  the  most  graphic  description  of  this  remarkable  scene  is 
that  by  M.  Thiers,  in  his '  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.' 

"  "EffroyabU  parole  f  ("  Frightfol  expression !")  ejaculates  M.  Thiers, 
"  which  was  afterwards  but  too  truly  realised  for  the  misfortune  of  our 
country  "  (France). 
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be  effectually  secured,"  Napoleon  having  evidently 
perceived  that  he  had  overshot  his  mark,  and,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  endeavour  to  obliterate  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  the  mind  of  the  English 
ambassador. 
The  The  bolt  was  however  shot,  and  to  retrieve  his 

miniflteps  indiscrctiou  was  beyond  his  power.  The  English 
^m  time,  ministry,  although  they  saw  that  war  was  inevitable, 
were  desirous  of  protracting  the  issue ;  they,  there- 
fore, desired  Lord  Whitworth  to  state  that  His  Majesty 
could  not  evacuate  Malta  till  substantial  security  was 
provided  for  those  objects  which  might  be  materially 
endangered  by  the  removal  of  his  troops.  While 
England  was  firm,  Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
was  often  his  habit  whenever  his  schemes  were 
thwarted,  rashly  published  an  extravagant  paper  in 
the  Moniteuvy  as  an  exposition  of  the  powerful  state 
of  France,  and  of  his  own  glory.  The  whole  of  the 
past  policy  of  France,  together  with  his  intentions, 
were  disclosed  in  this  ostentatious  instrument.  The 
other  powers  on  the  continent  were  plainly  told  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  any  of  them  to  obstruct  or 
interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  French  designs ;  while 
they  were  reminded  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  protection  of  France,  and  of  the  destructive 
consequences  of  her  enmity. 
Excite-  The  public  mind  in  England  was  wound  up  to  the 
England,  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  publication,  in 
the  official  Moniteur,  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Republic." 
Nor  did  the  love  of  peace,  the  desire  of  a  commercial 
people  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  continent,  or  the  dread  of  fresh  burthens,  allay 
their  indignation.      All  the  independent  portion  of 
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the  JQnglish  press  poured  forth  a  ceaseless  torrent 

of  abuse  of  the  French  despot,  thereby  accelerating 

the  crisis ;  nay,  even  the  government  journals,  which 

had  previously   observed  a    guarded  silence,   now 

joined   the    chorus    of   national  indignation.      The 

English  ministers  had  sent  orders  to  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope  to  surrender  that  colony ;  and  some  of 

its  forts  had  been  actually  given  up  to  the  Dutch 

government.      The    commander-in-chief,   however, 

learning  from  England  the  critical  state  of  affairs, 

repossessed   himself  with  adroitness  of  the   places 

given  up,  relanded  his  troops,  and  held  possession  of 

the  settlement  until  counter-orders  arrived. 

In  the  meantime  Bonaparte  was  with  the  utmost 
secresy  preparing  the  most  formidable  preparations 
in  Holland,  and  had  already  conceived  and  partly 
matured  his  grand  design  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Yet  even  then,  so  completely  were  ministers  un- 
prepared or  unconscious  of  his  proceedings,  that  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  said,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  in  Parliament,  that  only  a  few  miserable 
fishing-boats  existed  in  the  Dutch  ports ;  while,  so 
late  as  the  23rd  of  February,  the  Prime  Minister 
declared  the  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace. 

However,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1803,  the  King  The 
sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ac- measage. 
quainting  them  that  he  had  judged  it  expedient  to 
adopt  additional  measures  of  precaution  for  the 
security  of  his  dominions,  and,  only  two  days  later, 
the  whole  of  the  mihtia  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  called  out  and  embodied.  The  energy  and 
spirit  of  the  monarch  obtained  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
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port  from  all  ranks  of  his  people;  and  Bonaparte, 
not  yet  quite  prepared,  launched  forth  one  of  his 
manifestoes  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  to  his  ambassa- 
dor at  the  EngUsh  court,  in  which  he  disclaimed 
having  any  prepared  armament  except  one  at  Hel- 
voetsluys ;  adding,  further,  that  this,  though  destined 
solely  for  purposes  of  colonisation,  and  ready  to  sail, 
should,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  message,  at  once 
The  inva-  be  Countermanded.  Very  soon  afterwards,  however, 
England  he  despatched  staflF-officers  to  Holland,  Cherbourg,  St. 
^1^  Malo,  Granville,  and  Brest,  with  orders  to  repair  aU 
"P°^*  the  gun-boats  of  his  former  Boulogne  flotilla,  and 
to  collect  in  every  port  all  craft  available  for  the 
transportation  of  troops.  He  farther  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  vast  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
to  carry  heavy  guns,  and  made  the  most  formidable 
preparations  for  his  cherished  scheme  of  invading 
•  England.  He  also  made  arrangements  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Hanover,  Portugal,  and  the  gulf  of  Otranto 
(Tarentum),  so  as  to  control  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  view  of  having  thus  under  his  command  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  from  Denmark  to  the  Adriatic.^ 
With  a  similar  object  he  collected  a  vast  force  at 
Bayonne  to  march  into  the  Peninsula,  and  a  second 
army  at  Faenza  of  ten  thousand  men  and  eighty 
guns  to  fall  upon  Naples ;  while  he,  at  the  same  time, 
relanded  the  troops  at  Helvoetsluys,  which,  he  had 
declared,  were  destined  for  Louisiana,  and  despatched 
them  to  Flushing.  All  the  ports  of  the  north  of 
France  were  fortified  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
when,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  formed  the  celebrated  camp 

*  M.  Thiers  dwells  on  all  these  aggressive  schemes  with  a  certain 
national  pride.  The  lives  of  millions  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  carry 
out  these  mad  freaks  of  ^bition ! 


men. 
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at  Boulogne,  war  was  declared  on  the  18th  of  May,  Warde- 

1803,  after  a  peace  of  only  a  year  and  a  half/  i^i^y, 

The   shipowners  and  merchants  of  London,  after  ^^^ 

what  had  taken  place,  heard  the  news  of  the  formal  Jpy  ^  ^^ 

.  •        ship- 

declaration    of    war    with    tumultuous    exultation ;  ownen. 

indeed    war   seemed    then    more    acceptable    than 
peace  had  been  eighteen  months  before.     Nelson  was 
appointed   to   take    charge    of   the   Channel    fleet, 
and   a  force  of  volunteers  was  speedily  embodied,  P*epM»- 
sufficient  to  convince  Bonaparte  that  the  invasion  of  England 
England  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  anticipated,  even  dSfenoe. 
*'  although  all  France  rallied  around  the  hero  which 
it  admired/'*     The  English  government,  not  waiting 
for  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  seized  upon  all^^'^ 
the  French  merchant  vessels  they  could  meet  with.  me;]ci»«»t- 
Indeed,   the  news  reached   Paris,  just    after   Lord 
Whitworth  left  that  capital,  that  two  English  frigates 
had  captured  in  the  bay  of  Audierne  some  French 
merchantmen  which  were  endeavouring  to  get  into 
Brest.     The  intelligence  of  other  captiures  soon  fol- 
lowed.  There  had  been  an  agreement  between  France 
and  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  such  captures 
(30th  of  September,  1800);  but,  strangely  enough, 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  silent  upon  this  subject ; 
hence  the   English  government,  viewing  the   pro- 
digious military  preparations  of  Bonaparte  on  land, 
retaliated  in  the  only  way  they  could  retaliate  effec- 
tively, by  claiming  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean.     In 

'  The  English  Legislature  was  nearly  nnanimons  in  supporting  the 
Declaration  of  War;  the  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons  being 
three  himdred  and  ninety-eight  for,  sixty-seven  against;  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  to  ten  (Alison,  y.  p.  126). 

'  Speech  of  M.  de  Fontanes  in  his  reply  to  the  Carps  d*  VEtat,  when 
war  was  announced  by  Bonaparte. 
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seizing  the  French  merchantmen  before  war  had 
been  formally  declared,  England  adhered  to  her 
invariable  practice  when  war,  though  unproclaimed, 
existed  de  facto.  But  the  ruler  of  France  was  un- 
prepared for  this  blow,  and,  in  the  first  impulse 
of  his  resentment,  he  issued  a  decree  arresting  as 
prisoners  of  war  all  Englishmen  then  travelling  in 
France.  Nor  was  he  induced  till  after  long  solicita- 
tion  to  limit  the  action  of  this  decree  to  persons 
holding  the  king's  commission/ 
Effect  of  The  first  effect  of  hostilities  on  England's  maritime 
8hippS[g^^  commerce  and  shipping  seems  to  have  been  to  reduoe 
the  nominal  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  from 
41,411,966/.  in  1802  to  31,438,986/.  in  1803.  The 
next  effect  was  to  introduce  into  the  carrying  trade  of 
Great  Britain  an  extra  supply  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  tons  of 
foreign  vessels,  whilst  the  third  was  to  lessen,  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  nine  hundred  tons, 
her  own  mercantile  shipping ;  so  that  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  business  of  the  shipowner  during  the 
previous  war  no  longer  accompanied  him,  especially 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
the  majority  of  this  class  suffering  heavy  losses.  The 
owners  of  neutral  vessels,  while  enjoying  many  other 
privileges,  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
from  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  their  vessels,  at  less  cost 
than  the  British  shipowners.  The  English  govern- 
ment also  levied  a  heavy  tax  on  timber,  hemp,  can- 

^  others  who  had  not  held  the  Eing*8  commission  were  occasionaUy 
thus  detained.  Thus  the  Bey.  Mr.  Lee,  then  a  Fellow  of  New  College 
Oxford,  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Verdun  till  1814.  The  number  altogether 
arrested  is  said  to  have  been  ten  thousand  (Alison,  y.  114). 
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vaSy  and  other  articles  requisite  for  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  and  insisted  on  licenses  being  taken 
out,  and  bonds  given  to  the  commissioners  of  customs 
for  the  construction  and  navigation  of  their  ships. 

Against  these  and  other  special  burdens  British  Com. 
shipowners  now  loudly,  and  not  without  cause,  com-  lingiirfi^ 
plained.  They  remarked,  with  much  force,  that  itoi^S^ 
was  of  the  last  importance  that  their  vessels  should 
trade  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  nations,  but 
that  '*  so  long  as  they  continued  to  be  burthened 
with  tonnage,  convoy,  port-duties,  extra  insurance, 
heavy  taxes  for  docks,  canals,  tunnels,  and  a  thousand 
other  water^ain  schemes^  they  will  continue  to  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence,  till  even  the  profitable  con- 
cerns of  ship^eahing  shall  be  seen  no  more."^  Had 
their  complaints  been  confined  to  the  special  burdens 
with  which  they  were  afflicted,  the  sympathy  of  the 
country  would  have  gone  with  them ;  but  when  they 
formed  an  association,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  navigation  laws  in 
their  original  integrity,  they  received  no  support 
even  from  Mr.  Pitt,  a  leading  member  of  whose 
Administration  declared  "that  however  wise  and 
salutary  the  navigation  laws  might  have  been  in  the 
infancy  of  our  commerce,  he  did  not  perceive  the 
efficacy  of  them  at  present^  and  the  necessity  of 
strictly  adhering  to  their  original  provisions."  This 
truth  was,  indeed,  at  last  beginning  to  break  forth 
upon  the  world ;  but  it  still  required  many  years  to 
convert  the  shipowners  to  what  they  not  unnaturally 
regarded  as  a  heretical  doctrine. 

'  Extracted  from  two  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chrtmide  m  the  early  part  of  1804,  and  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time. 
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Thus  they  contended,  with  redoubled  force,  that  if, 
in  the  infancy  of  commerce,  the  navigation  laws  had 
been  wise  and  salutary,  their  rigorous  enforcement 
now  was  more  than  ever  imperative,  not  only  from 
the  amazing  increase  of  foreign  shipping,  but  from 
the  heavy  duties  to  which  British  shipping  was  liable. 
British  ships,  they  said,  stood  charged  with  duties  not 
merely  on  every  article  necessary  for  their  equipment, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  per  cent,  on  their 
whole  value,  but  double  duty  was  levied  on  their 
gross  tonnage,  denominated  a  war  tax^  though  really 
the  oflFspring  of  what  was  termed  *^  a  profound 
peace."  ^  The  ships  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia,  they  went  on  to  state,  could  be  built 
and  navigated  at  much  lower  rates  than  those  of 
Britain,  while  many  naval  stores  were  the  original 
produce  of  countries  whose  ships  were  not  burthened 
with  heavy  duties,  and  where,  too,  provisions  were 
cheap  and  wages  low.  Hence  foreigners,  it  was  alleged, 
"  were  able  to  take  freight  at  a  lower  rate ;  and,  as  the 
smallest  difference  in  that  respect  determined  the 
preference  of  the  merchant,  the  carrying-trade  of 
Europe  was  almost  entirely  wrested  from  us." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  that  led  to 
this  result,  it  was  stated  publicly  at  the  end  of 
March  1804,  that  there  was  then  scarcely  a  single 
offer  of  trade  for  a-  British  bottom,  except  such  as 
were  employed  in  the  coasting  or  colonial  trades, 
which  were  held  secure  by  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  The  shipowners  pointed  with 
dismay  to  the  mooring  places  in  the  river  Thames, 

>  Tonnage  Dnties  Acts,  42  Geo.  IV.  c.  48 ;  43  Geo.  IV.  o.  70,  United 
Kingdom. 
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which  were  crowded  with  foreign  ships  in  foil 
employ ;  while  British  vessels  covered  the  hanks  or 
filled  the  wet  docks  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and 
decay. 

Nor  did  their  complaint  stop  here.  The  arbitrary  Hardahii 
system  of  impressing  sea-apprentices,  a  system  which  presaiDg- 
acted  with  especial  injury  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  '^  "' 
watermen  on  the  river  who,  being  liable  to  be 
impressed  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  apprentice- App'®"" 
ship,  were  lost  to  their  masters  when  their  ser- 
vices were  becoming  remunerative,  was  severely 
and  justly  criticised;  indeed  it  is  on  record  that, 
before  this  period,  there  had  been  no  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand  watermen,  etc.,  at  work  on  the  river 
Thames,  between  Westminster-bridge  and  Gravesend, 
exclusive  of  the  British  and  foreign  seamen  on  board 
the  shipping;  but  that  in  1804  there  was  not  a  sixth 
part  of  that  number.  The  new  dock  regulations  and 
the  employment  of  carts  instead  of  lighters  to  carry 
goods  to  the  merchants'  inland  warehouses  swelled 
the  general  catalogue  of  grievances,  while  the  erec- 
tion of  the  East  India  Docks,  then  in  progress,  was 
looked  on  as  the  crowning  act  of  mischief  and  was 
therefore  viewed  by  the  forlorn  shipowners  with 
unmitigated  horror. 

Amid  this  numerous  body  of  complainers,  some  of 
whose  grievances  were  real,  some  insignificant,  and 
others  imaginary,  there  were  happily  men  who  had 
more  enlarged  views,  and  who  were  able  to  urge  on 
the  government^  to  take  effectual  steps  to  extend  the 
foreign  trade,  and  to  devote  more    attention  than 

'  See  senfiible  remarks  in  Mr.  Baring*s  pamphlet  (p.  7)  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
firmness  in  not  giving  way  to  the  popular  clamour  on  this  occasion. 
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heretofore  to    the    colonial  and    especially   to   the 

West  India  business,   in   which    large    commercial 

Sugges-     fortunes  were  soon  afterwards  realised.     The  trade 

s^ure  the  of  the  Mediterranean  was  proposed  by  them  to  be  cul- 

ra^^'    tivated  and  re-established,   as  a  course   of  business 

trade,       likely  to   give   vast  employment  to  her   shipping, 

and  to  secure  for  England  a  predominating  power 

and  influence  over  other  nations.      With  this  view 

the  establishment  of  well-qualified  agents,  versed  in 

commercial  affairs,  in  various  ports  of  that  sea  was 

strongly  advocated. 

and  to  But  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  policy 

encourage  *  ^  •  n     -t  . 

emigration  presscd  upou  the  attention   of  the  government  in 

to  Canada.  ..  ..••        r-       •  ii_  j-  n 

connection  with  shipping  was  the  expediency  of 
encouraging  emigration  to  Canada,  with  a  view  to 
the  cultivation  of  hemp,  timber,  and  other  naval 
stores,  so  as  thus  to  render  England  independent  of 
Russia  and  of  the  other  Northern  powers.  Far-seeing 
politicians,  and  especially  Mr  Pitt,  had  already 
perceived  that  the  ultimate  objects  of  Russia  were  to 
unite  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  secure  the 
trade  of  the  south  by  the  naval  stores  of  the  north, 
and  eventually  to  dispossess  England  of  the  trade  of 
the  Levant;  and  this  judgment  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  juncture  Russia  held  back  and 
allowed  Napoleon  to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  con- 
quest unchecked.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  sound 
policy  on  the  part  of  England  to  take  every  means 
in  her  power  to  enlarge  her  shipping  business  with 
her  own  colonies.  The  timber  trade  alone  sufficed 
to  tempt  many  enterprising  Englishmen  to  strain 
every  effort  to  open  out  the  vaat  regions  comprised 
uTjder  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.    They 
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soon  discovered  that  in  those  colonies  there  were  nine  Value  of 
or  ten  different  indigenous  species  of  oak;  that dian tradi 
among  these  the  live  oak,  a  very  superior  description 
of  timber,  was  of  most  use  for  ship-building ;  that 
firs  and  pines  abounded  in  great  variety ;  that  the  un- 
cultivated parts  of  the  country  contained  the  most 
extensive  forests  in  the  world;  and  that  the  white 
Canadian  pine  was  better  adapted  than  any  wood  to 
be  found  in  the  Baltic  for  masts  of  the  largest  and 
best  description. 

They  were  also  aware  that  when  Canada  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French  a  sixty-gun  ship 
had  been  constructed  of  the  red  pine  of  that  country, 
which  was  found  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Be- 
sides various  descriptions  of  timber  well  adapted  for 
ship-building  purposes,  Canada  produced  the  pitch- 
pine  tree,  which  yields  abundance  of  pitch,  tar,  resin, 
and  turpentine,  so  that  English  shipowners  had  re- 
sources within  their  own  colonies  which  would  render 
them  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  Russia  if  they 
were  only  developed.  The  great  importance  of  these 
and  other  articles  of  naval  stores,  and  their  prodigious 
abundance  in  Canada,  caused  much  more  attention  to 
be  directed  to  the  trade  of  that  country  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case;  but  it  was  only  after  the 
perseverance  of  many  years  in  these  judicious  efforts 
to  develop  the  agricultural  riches  of  her  North 
American  colonies,  that  English  shipowners  reaped 
the  benefits  of  the  extensive  trade  now  carried  on 
between  them  and  the  mother-country. 


VOL.   II.  u 
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CHAPTER  VII  [. 

Mr.  Fox  tries  to  make  peace  with  France,  1806 — Napoleon's  Proclama- 
tion—English Order  in  Council,  April  8, 1806— Berlin  Decree,  Nov.  10, 
1806 — Its  terms,  and  the  stringency  of  its  articles — Napoleon's  skill 
and  duplicity — Russian  campaign  conceived — Berlin  decree  enforced 
— Increased  rates  of  insurance — English  Orders  in  Council,  1807 — 
Preamble  of  third  Order  in  Council — Terms  of  this  Order — Neutrals 
— The  Orders  discussed— Embargo  on  British  ships  in  Bussia — ^Milan 
Decree,  Dec.  17, 1807 — Preamble  and  articles— Bayonne  Decree,  April 
17, 1808— Eflfect  of  the  Decrees  and  Orders  in  Council  in  England — 
Interests  of  the  shipowners  maintained — Napoleon  infringes  his  own 
decrees— JfoniYettr,  Nov.  18,  1810— Rise  in  the  price  of  produce 
and  freights,  partly  accounted  for  by  the  Orders  in  Council — 
Ingenuity  of  merchants  in  shipping  goods— Smuggling — ^Licence 
system  in  England — Cost  of  English  licences — Their  marketable 
value — Working  of  the  licensing  system  in  England— Simulated 
papers — Agencies  for  the  puri>08e  of  fabricating  them. 

Mr. Fox    On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  January  the  23rd,  1806,  his 

to  make    great  political  and  rival  successor,  Mr.  Fox,  endea- 

Sv^oe^^    voured  to  make   peace  with   France,   but  in   vain. 

^^^^'        Indeed  before  his  own  death,  which  took  place  the  1 3th 

of  September  the  same  year,  he  had  become  satisfied 

that  any  lasting  peace  with  Napoleon  was  impossible. 

Having  vanquished  and  humbled  two  of  the  greatest 

powers  of  Europe,  the  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France 

grew  in  proportion  to  his  conquests ;  his  aiTOgance 

being  only  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  he  could 

not  reach  England  by  land,  and  could  not  therefore 


eons 
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crush  her,  as  he  had  done  so  many  other  European 
states ;  in  fact,  she  had  proved  to  be  the  one  stum- 
bling-block between  him  and  universal  empire. 
Unable  to  reach  her  with  his  armies,  and  frustrated 
in  every  attempt  to  overcome  her  fleets  at  sea,  he 
attempted  her  ruin  by  means  which  appeared  at 
the  moment  more  within  the  reach  of  one  who  had 
overrun  Europe  with  his  armies.  Thus,  he  declared 
to  the  European  Powers  that  he  would  not  restore 
any  of  their  territories  till  England  had  restored  the 
colonies  she  had  taken  during  the  previous  war  from 
France  and  other  countries.  Allowing  only  a  brief 
armistice  to  the  Prussians,  and  having  arranged 
everything  in  his  own  mind,  he  proclaimed  the 
whole  of  their  ports  to  be  blockaded,  and  closed  Kapoi 
those  of  Hanover  against  the  ships  of  England  and  gj^^^""* 
her  manufacturers.  Defeated  by  this  country  in  every 
action  at  sea,  he  resolved,  if  an  alliance  with  all  the 
leading  European  powers  could  be  secured,  to  destroy 
her  commerce  by  a  gigantic  but  impracticable  scheme, 
known  as  his  "  continental  system,"  the  one  object 
of  which  was  the  exclusion  of  British  ships  from 
every  port  in  Europe. 

Conduct  so  outrageous  was  not  to  be  endured  by  English 
even  the  mild  government  of  Mr.  Fox,  which,  onoJ^^^y^ 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  exclusion  of  the^^^» 
English  flag  from  the  harbours  of  the  Elbe,  recalled 
the  British  ambassador  from   Berlin,   declared   the 
rivers  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave,  and  all  Prussian 
harbours  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  laid  an  embargo 
on  every  ship  of  that  nation  then  in  British  ports, 
and   issued   an    Order  in  Coimcil  [April  8,    1806] 
authorizing  the  seizure  of  all  vessels  navigating  under 

u  2 
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Prussian  colours,  so  that  before  inany  weeks  had 
elapsed  four  hundred  of  its  merchant  vessels  were 
laid  up  in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain, 

These  stringent  measures  were  the  forerunners 
of  Napoleon's  famous  decrees/  The  redoubtable 
iJeriin  Berlin  decree  issued  at  that  city  on  the  10th  of 
Nov.* id;  November,  1806,  was  meant,  we  must  presume,  to  be 
only  applicable  to  the  countries  actually  occupied  by 
his  armies,  including  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  whole  of  Germany,  although  it  declared  the 
British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Its  terras,  This  extraordinary  document  set  forth  that  Eng- 
land did  not  admit  the  right  of  nations  as  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  all  civilised  peoples ;  that  she 
declared  as  an  enemy  every  individual  belonging 
to  an  enemy's  state,  and  in  consequence  made 
prisoners  of  war,  not  only  of  the  crews  of  armed  but 
also  of  merchant  vessels,  and  of  even  their  super- 
cargoes; that  she  applied  to  merchant  vessels  and 
to  articles  of  commerce,  the  property  of  private 
individuals,  the  right  of  capture ;  that  she  declared 
ports  unfortified,  and  harbours  and  mouths  of  rivers 
to  which  she  had  not  sent  a  single  vessel  of  war,  to  be 

• 

'  France  asserted,  and  America  seems  to  have  admitted  that  the  first 
departure  from  the  Law  of  Nations  was  this  Act  of  Mr.  Fox's 
Administration,  and  that  this  Act  led  to  the  Berlin  Decree ;  but  this 
is  a  pretence  (see  'Key  to  Orders  in  Conncil/  p.  1).  It  is  worth 
while  to  give  briefly  here  the  dates  and  order  of  these  different  decrees, 
etc.  (1.)  Mr.  Fox's  Order  for  blockade  of  French  coast,  April  8, 1806. 
(2.)  Berlin  Decree,  Nov.  10,  1806  (recapitulated,  Nov.  24,  1806). 
(3.)  Lord  Grey's  Order  in  Council,  Jan.  7,  1807.  (4.)  Orders  in 
Council  of  Nov.  11, 1807,  by  the  Portland  administration.  (6.)  MUan 
Decree,  Dec.  17,  1807.  (6.)  Bayonne  Decree,  April  17,  180a  (7.) 
Bambouillet  Decree,  March  23,  1810.  (8.)  Fontainebleau  Decree, 
March  23,  1810.  The  Bayonne  and  Bambouillet  Decrees  were  those 
most  directly  issued  against  the  Americans. 
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blockaded,  although  a  place  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered blockaded  excepting  when  it  is  so  closely 
invested  that  no  approach  can  be  made  to  it  without 
imminent  hazard,  and  that  she  even  declared  places 
blockaded  which  her  united  forces  would  be  incapable 
of  blockading,  such  as  entire  coasts  and  a  whole 
empire.  It  further  stated  that  this  unequalled  abuse 
of  the  right  of  blockade  had  no  other  object  than 
to  interrupt  the  communication  of  diflFerent  nations, 
and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  industry  of  England 
upon  the  ruin  of  those  of  the  continent ;  that,  this 
being  evidently  the  design  of  England,  "  whoever 
deals  on  the  continent  in  English  merchandise 
favours  that  design  and  becomes  an  accomplice; 
that  this  conduct  of  England  (worthy  of  the  first 
ages  of  barbarism)  has  benefited  her  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  nations ;  that  it  being  right  to  oppose 
to  an  enemy  the  same  arms  she  makes  use  of,  when 
all  ideas  of  justice,  and  every  liberal  sentiment  (the 
result  of  civilisation  among  men)  are  disregarded, 
we  have  resolved  to  enforce  against  England  the 
usages  which  she  has  adopted  in  her  maritime  code."  ^ 
Of  course  every  reader  of  history  knows  that 
many  of  these  charges  have  no  foimdation  in  fact. 
Nevertheless,  Napoleon,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  decreed : — 

1  We  cannot  read  with  patience  such  denouncements  of  barbarism, 
and  such  professions  of  liberty  and  justice  from  one  who  about  this 
period  ordered  a  poor  bookseller  of  Nuremburg,  by  name  of  Palm,  to 
be  arbitrarily  arrested,  and  brought  before  a  military  tribunal  at 
Bremen,  where  he  was  condemned  to  be  unceremoniously  shot,  because 
he  had  published  and  distributed  a  pamphlet,  which  questioned  the 
"justice"  of  Napoleon's  acts,  as  the  conqueror  of  Germany.  If  ever 
there  was  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  '*  liberty  "  it  was  this  poor  man, 
whose  most  unjustifiable  execution  in  August  1806,  was  regarded 
with  horror  throughout  Europe. 
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and  the         !•    That  the   British   Islands   are   in   a  state    of 

Btnogeney  blockade. 

nrticies.  2.  That  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  them 
is  prohibited,  consequently  no  letters  or  packets, 
written  in  England,  or  to  an  Englishman,  if  written  in 
the  English  language,  shall  be  despatched  from  the 
post-offices,  but  shall  be  seized. 

3.  That  every  individual,  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  who  is  found 
in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops,  or  those  of 
her  allies,  shall  be  made  prisoner  of  war. 

4.  That  every  warehouse,  and  all  merchandise  or 
property  whatever,  belonging  to  an  Englishman,  are 
declared  good  prize. 

5.  That  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  merchandise 
declared  to  be  good  prize,  and  forfeited  as  in  the 
preceding  articles,  shall  go  to  indemnify  merchants 
who  have  suflFered  losses  by  the  English  cruisers. 

6.  That  no  vessel  coming  directly  from  England, 
or  her  colonies,  or  having  been  there  since  the  publi- 
cation of  this  decree,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  port. 

7.  That  every  vessel  which,  by  a  false  declaration, 
contravenes  the  foregoing  dispositions,  shall  be  seized, 
and  the  ship  and  cargo  confiscated  as  English  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  the  councils  of  prizes  at  Paris  and 
at  Milan  are  authorized  to  take  cognisance  of  what- 
ever cases  might  arise  in  the  empire  and  in  Italy,  under 
this  article  ;  the  whole  instrument  winding  up  with 
orders  to  communicate  its  provisions  to  the  kings 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Holland,  Etruria,  and  to  all  others 
the  allies  of  the  French,  whose  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  subjects  of  France,  "  were  victims  of  the  injuries 
and  barbarity  of  the  English  maritime  code." 
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These  extraordinary  measures  having  been  long 
conceived  by  Napoleon,  were  now,  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  continental  victories,  launched  against  the  com- 
merce of  England,  It  will  be  seen  by  the  calm  Napoieon'i 
perusal  of  this  famous  but  outrageous  document,  jj^ii^y 
how  well  Napoleon  knew  how  to  frame  his  edicts  in 
a  form  to  captivate  the  multitude,  to  mask  his  ulterior 
objects  under  the  appearance  of  liberty,  and  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  redresser  of  the  wrongs 
of  nations  oppressed  by  the  alleged  malignity  of 
England.  But  his  staunchest  encomiasts  have 
scarcely  dared  to  justify  this  atrocious  decree,  or  to 
support  his  pretence  that  it  was  merely  issued  to 
compel  the  English  to  renounce  the  supremacy  over 
the  ocean,  or  to  intimidate  the  agents  connected 
with  English  shipping,  and  principally  the  merchants 
of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  whom  he  stigmatised  as 
"smugglers  by  profession,"  as  they  had  contrived, 
in  spite  of  the  raging  of  hostilities,  as  all  merchants 
will  contrive,  to  pour  into  the  continent  every  de- 
scription of  merchandise/ 

M.  Thiers  states  *  that  Talleyrand  knew  nothing 
of  this  decree  until   it  was  made  public,  although 

>  Alison,  vol.  XL,  p.  105,  in  a  note,  mentions  a  striking  instance  of 
how  the  Berlin  decree  was  opposed  even  to  Napoleon's  own  interests. 
Shortly  after  its  issue  there  arrived  at  Hamburg  an  urgent  order  for 
the  immediate  delivery  of  a  very  large  amount  of  clothing  for  his 
army ;  but  the  resources  of  the  Hanse  Towns  were  so  totally  unable  to 
provide  within  the  specified  time  the  requisite  supply,  that  Bourrienne, 
the  French  diplomatic  agent,  after  trying  in  vain  every  other  expedient, 
was  obliged  to  contract  for  it  with  English  houses.  Thus  while  the 
Emperor  was  boasting  that  by  the  continental  system  he  had  excluded 
British  goods  from  the  continent,  50,000  to  60,000  of  his  half-naked 
soldiers  were,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  clothed  by  the  manufiEUiturers  of 
Hab'fax,  Leeds,  and  other  English  towns. 

«  M.  Thiers' '  Consulat  et  I'Empire,'  vii.  222. 
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Napoleon  had  despatched  extraordinary  couriers  to 
the  governments  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy  with 
orders  to  some,  and  a  peremptory  summons  to  others, 
to  carry  it  into  immediate  execuiion.  Indeed 
Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  already  invaded  Hesse, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  with  all  speed  to  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  and 
to  seize  not  only  those  towns  but  the  ports  of 
Mecklenberg  and  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  as  far  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Oder.  He  was  further  instructed, 
by  occupying  the  rich  entrepots  of  these  towns, 
to  seize  all  goods  of  English  origin,  to  arrest  the 
English  merchants,  to  transport  to  Germany  a 
certain  number  of  seamen  taken  from  the  flotilla  of 
Boulogne,  in  order  that  they  might  cruise  in  boats 
at  the  mouths  of  the .  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  to  sink  at 
once  every  merchant  vessel  suspected  of  attempting 
to  run  the  blockade. 
Rusbian  While  carrying  into  eflfect  all  over  Europe  "  the 
TOmieiiS.  continental  system,"  shadowed  forth  in  this  decree,  in 
retaliation,  as  Napoleon  alleged,  of  the  English 
"paper  blockade,"  and  fulminating  his  memorable 
manifesto  against  England,  its  author,  as  is  now 
confessed,  was  meditating  a  march  to  the  Vistula,  to 
compel  Russia,  the  only  remaining  friend  and  ally  of 
England,  to  turn  against  her,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
attempted  to  turn  the  Poles  against  Russia,  by  amusing 
them  with  the  silly  notion  of  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  under  the  benign  protection  of 
France,  and  to  work  upon  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
with  a  view  to  excluding  England  from  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  thus  "to  achieve  the  command  of 
the  ocean  by  land." 
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The  news  of  the  Berlin  decree  did  not,  however, 
create  at  first  so  much  alarm  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Its  extreme  rigour  led  the  majority  of 
shipowners  to  believe  it  could  not  be  enforced; 
though  more  prudent  parties  waited  to  see  the  upshot 
of  the  affair  before  they  hazarded  their  cargoes  on 
distant  voyages.  Matters,  consequently,  remained  in 
a  very  uncertain  stat^  until  March  1807,  when  enter- 
prising shipowners  resumed  their  shipments.  These 
were  carried  on  to  a  moderate  extent,  till  August 
1807,  when  it  was  found  to  a  certainty  that  the 
Berlin  decree  had  been  put  in  force,  and  that,  Berlin 
wherever  the  French  could  send  their  custom  and  ©S^J^. 
excise  officers,  a  number  of  vessels  and  cargoes 
had  been  seized,  so  that  a  virtual  suspension  of  all 
shipping  to  the  continent  took  place  from  that  date. 

The  seizure  of  various  vessels  at  Antwerp  raised  increa»e< 
the  rates  of  insurance  from  England  to  Holland  to  inwirano 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  guineas  per  cent.,  and,  at 
even  these  exorbitant  rates,  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  eflFecting  an  insurance.  It  was 
then  when  her  maritime  commerce  had  suffered 
severely,  that  the  English  government  resolved  to 
put  in  force  retaliatory  measures  of  an  equally 
stringent  character. 

The  first  Order  in  Council^  only  contained  certain  Kngiihh 
regulations    under   which  the   trade   to    and    from  c^undi! 
the    enemy's    country  should  thereafter   be   carried  ^^^'^• 
on.      The   second  order,*    17th   of  January,    1807, 
set    forth    that    ''  whereas    the    sale    of   ships    by 

^  This  is  Mr.  Fox's  Order  of  April  8, 1806. 

^  This  is  Lord  Grey's  Order.  The  Mottling  ChrwMe  of  Jan.  4, 
1808,  in  commenting  on  the  above  order,  remarks  that  Lord  Grey 
"  distinctly  stated  to  the  United  States  of  America  that  their  acquies- 
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a  l^Migerent  to  a  neutiml  is  ccxisideied  by  France 
to  h«e  illegal;  and  whereas  a  great  part  of  the 
sLippfng  of  France  and  of  her  allies  has  been 
protcctai  from  capture  daring  the  present  hostilities 
by  transfers  or  pretended  transfers  to  neotrals ;  and 
whereas  it  is  follv  justifiable  to  adopt  the  same  rule, 
in  this  respect,  towards  the  enemy  which  is  applied 
by  the  enemy  to  this  conntnr,"  his  Majesty  in 
Council  consequently  orders  ^  that  in  futnre  the  sale 
to  a  neutral  of  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  enemy 
sliall  not  be  deemed  to  be  legale  nor  in  any  manner  to 
transfer  the  property,  nor  to  alter  the  character  of 
such  vessel ;  and  all  vessels  now  belonging,  or  which 
ffhall  hereafter  belong,  to  any  enemies  of  his  Majesty, 
not\%nthstanding  any  sale  or  pretended  sale  to  a 
neutral,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  elapsed  for 
receiving  information  of  this  order,  at  the  place  where 
such  sale  or  pretended  sale  was  effected,  shall  be 
captured  and  brought  in,  and  shall  be  adjudged  as 
lawful  prize  to  the  captors.'' 

The  third,  and  far  the  most  important  order,  issued 
on  the  1 1th  November,  1807,  declared  the  absolute 
blockade  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  of  all 
countries  under  their  control,  with  certain  exceptions 
ivrjainbie  wliich  wcic  Specified.  The  much  criticised  preamble 
onii'r  In  Fccited  that  "  whereas  certain  orders  establishing  an 
unprecedented  system  of  warfare  against  this  king- 
dom, and  aimed  especially  at  the  destruction  of  its 
commerce  and  resources,  were  some  time  since  issued 


conco  in  a  codo  which  violated  the  rights  of  independent  States  would 

c())ni>oI  this  country  to  take  steps  for  its  own  protection The 

I)(3croo  is  certainly  directed  against  the  Americans — ^it  is  a  menace  to 
\wr ;  .  .  .  .  slio  must  choose  her  party." 
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by  the  government  of  France,  by  which  the  British 
Islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  «tate  of  blockade, 
thereby  subjecting  to  capture  and  condemnation  all 
vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  which  should  continue  to 
trade  with  his  Majesty's  dominions  :  and  where^is  by 
the  same  orders,  all  trading  in  English  merchandise 
is  prohibited;  and  every  article  of  merchandise 
belonging  to  England,  or  coming  from  her  colonies, 
or  of  her  manufacture,  is  declared  lawful  prize  :"  and 
whereas  "the  nations  in  alliance  with  France,  and 
under  her  control,  were  required  to  give,  and  have 
given,  and  do  give,  eflfect  to  those  orders :  and 
whereas  his  Majesty's  order  of  the  9th  of  Janvary 
last,*  has  not  answered  the  desired  purpose,  either  of 
compelling  the  enemy  to  recall  those  orders,  or  of 
inducing  neutral  nations  to  interpose  with  eflFect  to 
obtain  their  revocation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
same  have  been  recently  enforced  with  increased 
rigour  :  and  whereas  his  Majesty,  under  these  circum- 
stances^ finds  himself  compelled  to  take  further  mea- 
sures for  asserting  and  vindicating  his  just  rights,  and 
for  supporting  that  maritime  power  which  the  exer- 
tions and  valour  of  his  people  have,  under  the  bles- 
sing of  Providence,  enabled  him  to  establish  and 
maintain ;  and  the  maintenance  of  which  is  not  more 
essential  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  than  it  is  to  the  protection  of  such  States 
as  still  retain  their  independence,  and  to  the  general 
intercourse  and  happiness  of  mankind :  his  Majesty 
is  therefore  pleased "  to  order  "  that  all  ports  and  Jhis  Ori 

'  By  the  Portland  Administration,  of  which  Canning  and  Percoval 
were  members :  two  orders  would  seem  to  have  been  issued  on  the  same 
day.  •  Key  to  *  Orders/  p.  5. 
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places  of  France,  their  allies,  or  of  any  other  country 
at  war  with  his  Majesty,  and  all  other  ports  and 
places  in  Europe,  from  which,  although  not  at  war 
with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  and 
all  ports  and  places  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  shall  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions,  in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  with 
the  exceptions  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  if  the  same 
were  actually  blockaded  by  his  Majesty's  naval  forces 
in  the  most  strict  and  vigorous  manner." 

All  trade  in  articles  or  manufactures  of  such  coun- 
tries was  declared  unlawful ;  and  "  every  vessel  trad- 
ing from  or  to  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  together 
with  all  goods  and  manufactures  and  merchandise  on 
board,  shall  be  captured  and  condemned  as  prize  to 
the  captors/  His  Majesty  being  desirous,  nevertheless, 
Nentrais.  not  to  subject  ucutrals  to  any  greater  inconvenience 
than  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  carrying  into 
effect  a  just  determination  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  violence  and  injustice,  and 
being  yet  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
(consistently  with  that  object)  still  to  allow  neutrals 
the  opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves  with  colonial 
produce  for  their  own  consumption  and  supply ;  and 
even  to  leave  open  for  the  present  such  trade  with 
the  enemy  as  shall  be  carried  on  directly  with  the 
ports  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  of  his  allies/' 
makes  exceptional  certain  places  and  points  which  are 
there  recited. 

*  Those  Orders  in  Council  are  dispersed  through  a  multitude  of 
works.  In  1808  they  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  will  be  found 
in  extenso  in  vol.  x. '  Pari.  Papers '  of  that  year. 
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In  this  order  the  falsification  of  certificates  of 
origin  was  specially  dealt  with,  and  vessels  carrying 
such  simulated  papers  were  declared  lawful  prizes. 
On  the  18  th  of  November  another  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  approving  the  draft  of  instructions  to  the 
commanders  of  H.M.  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to 
carry  out  the  previous  order.  On  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber additional  orders  and  instructions  were  issued, 
containing  supplemental  provisions,  and  specifying  the 
periods  at  which  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  11th  of 
November  should  come  into  operation  at  distant 
ports  of  the  world  ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1807,  further  supplemental  orders  were  promulgated, 
all  directed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  government  in 
the  West  Indian  colonies  and  in  the  Mediterranean/ 

The  Order  in  Council*  of  the  11th  of  November  is 
referred  to  even  in  the  present  day  as  a  justification 
of  the  Berlin  Decree.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, by  those  who  desire  to  question  the  cha- 
racter of  England  for  uprightness,  that  the  Prussian 
government  had  previously  in  a  forcible  and  hostile 
manner  taken  possession  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
and  had  notified  "  that  all  British  ships  should  be  ex-  The  on 
eluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and 

'  Such  was  the  effect  in  England  of  these  proclamations,  that 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October  1807,  when  these  or 
similar  orders  were  anticipated,  no  fewer  than  sixty-fiye  applications 
were  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  London 
for  permission  to  re-land  cargoes,  already  shipped  in  the  Thames  for 
exportation  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  impression  being  that  goods 
arriving  there  in  English  yessels  would  be  confiscated  ('  Pari.  Papers/ 
vol.  X.,  1808,  p.  11). 

'  The  Orders  in  Council  were  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Alex.  Baring 
in  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Baring's  sympathies  were  strongly  American, 
but,  on  the  whole,  fair  to  this  country  (see  '  Enquiry  into  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  Orders  in  Council,'  Lond.  8, 1808). 
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from  certain  other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  not  suffered  to  enter  or  trade  therein ;"  and 
had  further  declared  (5th  of  April,  1806)  "that  no 
ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  be  permitted  to  enter  or  clear  from  any 
ports  of  Prussia,  and  that  a  general  embargo  or  stop 
be  made  of  all  ships  and  vessels,  at  that  time,  or 
which  should  hereafter  come  into  any  of  the  ports, 
harbours,  or  roads  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  all  persons  and 
effects  on  board  the  said  ships  and  vessels."  Surely, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
perfidy/  this  Order  in  Council  must  be  deemed 
justifiable.. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  the  16M  May,  1806, 
whereby  all  the  ports  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  were 
declared  to  be  strictly  blockaded,  contained  a  proviso 
"  that  this  blockade  shxdl  not  extend  to  neuUral  vessels 
having  on  board  merchandise  not  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  his  Majesty^  and  not  contraband  of  war ; 
except,  however,  the  coast  from  Ostend  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Seine,  which  is  hereby  declared  subject 
to  a  blockade  of  the  strictest  kind."  This  Order  in 
Council,  which  the  French  pronounced  "  barbarous," 
and  "  a  paper  blockade,"  etc.,  was  actually  signed  by 
Charles  James  Fox  himself,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  coasts  thus  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade 
were  in  the  strictest  sense  subject  to  such  declaration, 
since  the  perils  of  leaving  the  harbours  embraced  in 
it  were  such  that  hardly  any  one  of  even  the  enemy's 
armed  vessels  ventured  to  incur  them.  Considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  that  Napoleon 

»  Alison,  cb.  xlii.  (1806). 
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was  then  organising  a  European  confederacy  in 
order  to  fall  upon  England  with  his  whole  concen- 
trated power,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Whig 
Order  in  Council  was  not  only  justifiable  by  the  law 
of  nations,  but  imperatively  called  for  by  expediency. 
Orders  providing  for  the  blockade  of  harbours  and 
coasts  which  it  was  at  the  moment  in  the  highest 
degree  perilous  to  enter,  and  for  the  interim  deten- 
tion of  the  Prussian  cargoes,  in  retaliation  for  the 
unprovoked  invasion  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce,  all 
brought  about  by  the  direct  intrigues  of  Napoleon, 
were  clearly  within  the  law  of  nations,  and,  moreover, 
seem  now  to  have  been,  at  the  time  and  under  the 
circumstances,  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent.  To  attempt  to  palliate  the  Berlin 
Decrees  on  the  grounds  of  the  "barbarous"  character 
of  the  previous  Orders  in  Council,  was  obviously  "  a 
weak  invention  "  of  the  enemy .^ 

Russia  having  been  bribed  by  the  acquisition  of  Embargo 
Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  followed  the  ex-  ships  in 
ample  of  Prussia,  and  lost  no  time  in  breaking  off  all    ^^*** 
intercourse  with  England.     On  the  28th  of  August 
the  Emperor  Alexander  laid  an  embargo  on  every 
English  ship  then  in  the  Russian  ports.     Napoleon 

»  Vide  Martin's  '  Law  of  Nations/  Sup.  6,  437,  435,  and  '  Annual 
Register/  1806,  p.  677,  for  the  Order  in  Council  detaining  Prussian  ships. 
In  discussing  ''  the  rights  of  war  as  to  neutrals,"  Wheaton  remarks 
that  "  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Beyolution  the  United  States, 
being  neutral,  admitted  that  the  immunity  of  their  flag  did  not  extend 
to  coyer  enemy's  property,  as  a  principle  founded  on  the  customary 
law  and  established  usage  of  nations,  though  they  sought  every 
opportunity  of  substituting  for  it  the  opposite  maxim  of  free  ships,  free 
goods,  by  conventional  arrangements  with  such  nations  as  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  that  modification  of  the  universal  law"  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  176, 177). 
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returned  for  a  short  time  to  Paris,  proceeding  thence 
to  Italy,  and,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1807,  issued 
g^^  from  Milan  the  second  celebrated  Decree,  a  fitting 
i^- 17,  supplement  to  the  Berlin  Decree  of  the  year  pre- 
vious: this  Decree  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy, 
and  Protector  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  (!):  observ- 
ing the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government, 
on  the  11th  of  November  last,  by  which  vessels  belong- 
ing to  neutral,  friendly,  or  even  Powers,  the  allies  of 
England,  are  made  liable  not  only  to  be  searched  by 
English  cruisers,  but  to  be  compulsorily  detained  in 
England,  and  to  have  a  tax  laid  on  them  of  so  much 
I^er  cent,  on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated  by  the  English 
Legislature :  observing  further  that  by  these  acts 
the  British  government  denationalises  the  ships  of 
every  nation  in  Europe;  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  any  government  to  detract  from  its  own  in- 
dependence and  rights,  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe 
having  in  trust  the  sovereignties  and  independence 
of  their  flag;  that  if  by  unpardonable  weakness, 
p^r^mbie  ^j^j^j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  posterity  would  be  an  indelible 

articles,  gtain,  such  a  tyranny  was  allowed  to  be  established 
into  principles  and  consecrated  by  usage,  the  English 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  to  assert  it  as  a  right,  as 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  tolerance  of  go- 
vernments to  establish  the  infamous  principle  that 
the  flag  of  a  nation  does  not  cover  goods,  and  to  give 
to  their  right  of  blockade  an  arbitrary  extension 
which  infringes  the  sovereignty  of  every  State  :  we 
have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  belong. 
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which  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched  by  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  or  made  a  voyage  to  England,  or  shall  have 
paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the  English  government, 
is  thereby,  and  for  that  alone,  declared  to  be  dena- 
tionalised, to  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  its  own 
king,  and  to  have  become  English  property. 

"  2.  Whether  the  ships  thus  denationalised  by  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  English  government  enter 
into  our  ports  or  those  of  our  allies,  or  whether  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships  of  war  or  of  our 
privateers,  they  are  declared  to  be  good  and  lawful 
prizes. 

"3.  The  British  Islands  are  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Every  ship, 
of  whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever  the  nature  of  its 
cargo  may  be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of  England, 
or  those  of  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the  countries 
occupied  by  English  troops,  is  good  and  lawful  prize 
as  contrary  to  this  decree,  and  may  be  captured  by 
our  ships  of  war,  or  our  privateers,  and  adjudged  to 
the  captor. 

"  4.  These  measures,  which  are  resorted  to  only  in 
just  retaliation  of  the  barbarous  system  adopted  by 
England,  which  assimilates  its  legislation  to  thai  of 
Algiers^  shall  cease  to  have  any  effect  with  respect  to 
all  nations  who  shall  have  the  firmness  to  compel  the 
English  government  to  respect  their  flag.  They 
shall  continue  to  be  vigorously  in  force  as  long  as 
that  government  does  not  return  to  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of 
civilised  states  in  a  state  of  war.  The  provisions 
of  the  present  decree  shall  be  abrogated  and  null  in 
fact   as   soon   as  the  English  abide   again   by   the 

VOL.   II.  X 
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principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are  also  the 

principles  of  justice  and  honour." 

Bayonne        It  may  here  be   conveniently  added,  that   by  a 

STit,   further  decree  of  the  17th  of  April,  1808/  dated  at 

1808.        Bayonne,  all  American  vessels,  then  in  the  ports  of 

France,  and  such  as  should  come  in  thereafter,  were 

ordered  to  be  seized. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  these  extraordinary  mani- 
festoes; and  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no 
example  of  similar  violations  of  the  ordinary  rules 
which  influence  the  conduct  of  civilised  nations, 
even  in  the  fury  of  the  most  internecine  hostilities. 
Effects  The  policy  of  these  decrees  became  the   battle- 

dJcILs  ground  of  party  in  England  during  several  suc- 
?n^cSundi  ^^®®^^®  ycars.  In  fact  they  affected  so  many 
inEng.  powerful  classGS  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it 
was  natural  that  in  a  parliamentary  government, 
not  then  always  acting  from  the  most  disinterested 
motives,  a  great  party  clamour  should  be  created. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Berlin 
Decrees,  and  still  more  the  Milan  and  Bayonne 
Decrees,  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  American 
neutral  trade ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  merchants  of  England  carried 
on  a  profitable  clandestine  trade  with  the  continent 
through  the  intermediation  of  neutral  ships,  chiefly 
American.  This  commerce  Napoleon  resolved  to 
destroy  at  the  hazard  of  risking  a  war  with  the 
United  States;  and  by  the  policy  he  pursued  in 
coercing  the  Americans  to  resist  the  English  Orders 

*  There  is  a  further  Decree  of  March  23,  1810,  known  as  tlie 
'  Rambotdllet  Decree '  on  this  subject  (see  '  Key  to  Orders  in  Council/ 
No.  13). 
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in  Council,  he  achieved  two  objects :  first,  he 
discountenanced  and  did  all  he  could  to  suppress 
a  trade  which  enriched  his  enemies,  and  secondly, 
he  fomented  a  feeling  of  hostility  against  England, 
whereby,  as  was  proved  in  the  sequel,  England 
found  a  new  enemy  ranged  against  her.  The  mer- 
chants connected  with  America,  who  had  employed 
their  shipping  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  continent,  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
impolicy  and  "barbarous  tyranny"  of  the  English 
Orders  in  Council,  and  asserted  that  these  were  the 
cause,  the  original  cause ^  of  all  the  evils  which 
ensued.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  those  merchants 
who  were  not  shipowners  cared  little  in  what  vessels 
their  goods  reached  the  continent  so  long  as  the 
insurance  eflFected  secured  them  from  loss,  and  they 
could  carry  on  the  trade  to  a  profit. 

If   such   a  system   could   have   been   allowed   to  interests 
prevail,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shipowners  of  England  ship- 
would  have  been  altogether  shut  out  from  carrying  ^n" 
on  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  ^'^^' 
business  of  the  transportation  of  commodities  must 
have   been    monopolised    by   neutral    powers,   who 
would  reap  incalculable  benefit  from  the  calamities 
of  the  war.     Napoleon,  discerning  clearly  the  usual 
practice  of  the  ports  of  Europe^  and  the  enormous 
quantity  of  English  goods  shipped  from  England  and 
her  colonies  in  American  bottoms,  at  once  struck  a 
blow  at  this  commerce  by  seizing  every  vessel  belong- 
ing to  that  country  then  at  Antwerp,   Bordeaux, 
and  Bayonue,  and  by  burning  those   in  the  port 
of  St.  Sebastian ;  nevertheless,  the  Americans,  instead 
of  asserting  openly  and  boldly  the  independence  of 

X  2 
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their  flag,  as  they  did  in  later  years,  secretly  in- 
trigued with  Napoleon  to  obtain  a  special  immunity 
from  his  decrees  for  their  shipping  trade  with 
England. 
Napoleon  But  whilo  Napolcou  was  vainly  fiilminatins:  his 
his  own  decrees  against  England,  and  putting  into  motion 
his  whole  power  in  Europe  to  carry  them  out,  he 
himself  first  set  the  example  of  their  evasion,  and 
for  a  temporary  profit  established  a  system  which 
tended  to  neutralise  the  very  object  he  was  making 
so  many  efforts  to  accomplish.  Scarcely  had  a  few 
months  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin 
Decree,  before  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  source 
of  revenue  might  be  opened  by  granting,  at  ex- 
orbitant prices,  licences  to  import  British  colonial 
produce  and  manufactures.^ 
Moniieur,  Thesc  liccuces  were  granted  ostensibly  to  benefit 
1810.  French  manufacture,  under  the  obligation  of  ex- 
porting French  or  continental  produce  to  an  equal 
amount,  a  condition,  however,  which  was  easily  and 
frequently  evaded.  In  this  manner  a  most  lucrative 
trade  was  carried  on,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant 
rates  of  the  licences,  and  the  great  additional  charges 
to  which  the  whole  transaction  was  subjected. 
Rwe  in  the  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  rose  to 

price  of  •  T^  "I  •  • 

produce     an  extravagant  price  in  France,  while  foreign  pro- 


freights, 


*  Moniteur,  18th  Nov.,  1810.  At  Hamburg,  in  1811,  under  the 
bloody  goyemment  of  Dayoust,  an  unhappy  father  was  shot  for  haying 
introduced  into  his  house  a  small  sugar-loaf,  of  which  his  flEunily  stood 
in  need :  yet  at  that  yery  moment  Napoleon  was  probably  signing  a 
licence  for  the  importation  of  a  million  of  such  loayes.  Smuggling  on  a 
small  scale  was  punished  with  death ;  but  the  government  carried  it 
on  upon  the  greatest  scale.  The  same  regulations  filled  the  prisons 
with  victims  and  the  imperial  coffers  with  revenue.  Note  by  Alison, 
voL  xi.  p.  173,  from  Bourrienne,  vol.  vii.  p.  233. 
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duce  realised  almost  as  greatly  enhanced  prices 
in  England;  so  that,  although  the  mass  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  the  Channel  suffered  deeply  from 
the  interruptions  caused  by  the  Decrees  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  numerous  Orders  in  Council  on  the 
other,  producing  great  obstructions  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  commerce,  nmnerous  classes  amassed  for- 
tunes by  these  disturbing  elements. 

To  add  to  the  many  sufferings  the  war  created 
and  to  the  confusion  these  sweeping  proclama- 
tions had  entailed,  the  price  of  wheat  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  the  spring  of  1 808.  The  scantiness  of  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year  was  beginning  to  be 
seriously  felt,  while  apprehension  daily  increased 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  British  flag  from  the  trade 
of  the  Baltic  would  cut  off  from  England  her  supplies 
of  food  from  that  quarter  of  the  world.* 

But  though  British  ships  were  to  a  great  extent  perUy 
excluded  from  the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  the  Orders  in  fop  by  t»io 
Council   enabled  them   in  the  long  run  to   obtain  ^J^n"]^ 
almost  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.     England  at  this 
time  had  practically  exclusive  possession  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  and  the  colonial  produce  brought 
in  her  vessels  was,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Bonaparte, 

^  The  freight  on  wheat  from  the  Baltic  rose  to  505.  per  quarter. 
The  price  of  linseed  advanced  from  43«.  to  150s.  Hemp  rose  in  price 
from  58^.  to  108/.  per  ton ;  flax  from  581.  per  ton  in  1807,  to  118/.  per 
ton  in  the  following  year.  Memel  timber,  which,  during  1806  and 
1807,  had  varied  from  the  extremes  of  78«.  to  170s.  per  load,  advanced 
to  B40n,  per  load ;  while  deals  rose  in  a  similar  proportion.  Eussian 
tallow  rose  from  53s.  to  112s.  per  cwt.'  Freights  on  all  these  articles 
ranged  exceedingly  high.  For  instance,  timber  was  charged  at  10/. 
per  load ;  taUow  at  20/.,  and  hemp  at  80/.  per  ton ;  in  flEict,  at  ten  to 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  current  rates  of  the  present  period 
(Tooko's  '  History  of  Prices,'  vol.  i.  pp.  809-843). 
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distributed  at  a  great  profit  over  the  whole  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  a  dissertation  as  to  the  general  effect  of  a  mono- 
poly produced  by  war  on  prices  or  on  the  interests  of 
the  consumer ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
principle  that,  in  the  long  run,  a  state  of  peace  must, 
in  these  days  at  least,  prove  far  more  profitable  to  the 
shipowner  than  a  state  of  war.  But  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  great  French  war,  whatever  diminution 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  building  of  ships,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  at  no  period  was  British  shipping  more  pro- 
sperous, or  employed  at  higher  freights.  Scarcely  a 
ship  belonging  to  any  other  nation  could  sail  without 
a  licence,  which,  following  the  example  of  France, 
the  British  government  had  rendered  imperative.* 
The  whole  of  the  exportable  produce  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  from  South 
America,  now  came  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
either  for  consumption  or  re-exportation ;  and  any 
effort  of  Bonaparte  to  exclude  these  necessary 
articles  from  the  continent  proved  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  abortive.  England  now,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  obtained  a  monopoly,  costly  it  is  true, 
but  she  can  never  again  hope  to  carry  on  hostilities 
with  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  bring, 
as  it  were,  under  her  dominion  at  the  same  time 
all  the  material  riches  of  the  world.' 

'  A  copy  of  these  warrants  will  be  found  in  '  Pari.  Papers/  180B, 
vol.  xi.  p.  117.    They  were  signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

^  Many  remarkable  cases  occurred  of  goods  being  sent  by  a  circuitous 
route.  On  one  occasion  two 'parcels  of  silk  were  despatched  from 
Bergamo,  in  Italy,  to  England  at  the  same  time.  One  was  sent  by  the 
way  of  Smyrna,  and  the  other  by  the  way  of  Archangel.  The  former 
wiis  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  latter  two  years  on  its  passage.  The 
expenses  attending  the  importation  of  silk  which  was  brought  by 
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But  while  the  cost  of  articles  imported  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  enhanced  by  the  diflSculty 
of  communication,  and  the  circuitous  routes  it  often 
became  necessary  to  adopt,  similar  causes  raised  the 
price  of  colonial  produce,  and  of  some  descriptions 
of  British  manufactures,  to  a  still  greater  propor- 
tionate height  on  the  continent,  so  that  the  severity 
with  which  the  decrees  of  the  enemy  were  enforced 
operated  more  directly  against  imports  from  England 
than  against  exports  to  that  country,  and  many 
curious  instances  besides  those  we  have  just  men- 
tioned are  given  of  the  extraordinary  rates  paid  for 
freight.* 

Among  the  various  means  devised  by  the  ingenuity  ingenui 
and  enterprise  of  adventurers  to  elude  and  overcome  chimte  i 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  decrees  of  the  enemy,  ^^"^ 
one  in  particular,  which  was  resorted  to  on  an  extensive 
scale,  deserves  mention.     Several  vessels  laden  with 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton-twist,  and  other  valuable 
commodities  were  despatched  from  England  at  very 
high  rates  of  freight  and  insurance  to  Salon iki,  in 
European  Turkey.     Refined  sugar  and  other  goods 
were  packed  in  boxes  made  at  a  considerable  addi- 
tional expense,   so  that  each   package   should   not 

these  and  similar  routes  through  the  north  of  Europe  were  enormous. 
Some  silk  likewise  came  through  France,  and  the  charges  of  con- 
veyance from  Italy  to  Havre,  and  duty  of  transit,  amounted  to  nearly 
100/.  per  bale  of  240  lbs.  not  weight,  exclusive  of  freight  and  insurance 
from  Havre  hither. 

'  For  instance,  the  charge  of  freight  and  French  licence  on  a  vessel 
of  very  little  more  than  fifty  tons  burthen  have  been  known  to  amount 
to  50,000/.  for  the  voyage,  merely  ,from  London  to  Calais  and  back. 
In  another  instance  a  vessel,  the  whole  cost  of  which,  including  the 
outfit,  did  not  exceed  4,000/.,  earned  a  gross  freight  of  80,000/.  on  a 
voyage  from  Bordeaux  to  London  and  back  (see  Tooke^s '  History  of 
Prices,'  vol  L  p.  310). 
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exceed  about  two  hundredweight.  These,  when 
landed,  were  conveyed  on  mules  and  pack-horses 
through  Servia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  distributed  over  Germany,  and 
sometimes  even  into  France.  The  articles  sold  at 
enormously  high  prices.  Sugar  fetched  58.  to  6^. 
per  lb.;  coffee  7^.  per  lb.;  indigo  18^. ;  and  cotton  7«. 
and  85.  per  Ib.^ 

On  the  5th  September,  1807,  the  English  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  small  island  of  Heligoland 
(which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of 
Kiel,  January  14th,  1814),  and  thence  enormous 
quantities  of  British  goods  were  smuggled  into 
Holstein,  and  thence  again  were  conveyed  at  a 
charge  of  33  to  40  per  cent,  within  the  French 
custom-house  line.  This  regular  traflSc,  being  well 
known  to  the  imperial  authorities,  and  sometimes 
connived  at  on  account  of  its  enormous  profits,  was 

^  As  an  instance  in  our  own  exporionce  of  the  effect  of  blockades  in 
more  recent  times,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  England  obtained,  daring 
the  wliolo  of  the  late  war  with  Hossia,  her  supplies  of  hemp,  tallow,  and 
other  Russian  produce  in  almost  as  great  abundance  from  that  country 
as  slio  did  during  peace,  but  at  greatly  enhanced  prices  to  the  British  con- 
sumer. These  articles,  instead  of  being  shipped  in  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  commerce  direct  from  the  Baltic  ports,  were  carried  across  the 
frontiers  into  Germany,  or  Belgium,  or  Franco,  and  by  railway  rapidly 
found  their  way  to  the  ports  of  neutral  countries,  and  thence  were 
exported  to  England,  so  that  the  modern  means  of  transit  would  seem 
not  only  to  render  in  a  great  measure  nugatory  the  effect  of  blockades, 
but  to  greatly  enhance  the  price  of  all  articles  to  the  nation  which 
establishes  them.  Thus,  while  England  was  very  heavily  taxed  to 
maintain  an  effective  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports,  her  people  paid 
at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  for  numerous  articles  produced 
in  that  country,  articles,  too,  be  it  remembered,  necessary  for  their 
existence.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  English  statesmen  to  con- 
sider if,  in  the  interests  of  this  country,  the  right  of  blockade,  as  weU 
as  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea,  could  not  now  be  erased 
from  the  ancient  laws  of  nations  ? 
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alleged  as  a  justification  for  the  sale  of  licences, 
especially  as  Bourrienney  who  at  that  time  was 
resident  at  Hamburg,  had  represented  to  Napoleon 
that  he  had  much  better  at  once  authorize  the  trade 
on  these  terms,  and  realise  for  himself  this  contra- 
band profit.  Napoleon  adopted  the  proposal,  and  in 
consequence  sixty  millions  of  francs  (2,400,000Z.) 
worth  of  English  produce  was  in  one  year  openly 
imported  into  that  town  alone.  The  same  system  was 
adopted  in  Prussia;  while  legions  of  custom-house 
officers  and  coastguards  were  employed  to  put  down 
contraband  trade  with  the  English. 

The  English  government  having  been  unable  to  Licence 
resist  the  importunities  of  the  manufacturing  and^giSid 
mercantile  interests,  could  not  therefore  forbear  from 
following  the  pernicious  example  thus  set  by  Napoleon. 
When  the  system,  though  different  in  many  respects, 
had  been  fully  established  in  Great  Britain,  the  number 
of  licences  issued  rose  from  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ten  in  1808,  to  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand 
two  himdred  and  twenty-six  in  1809,  and  eighteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  the  year  1810. 
Though  these  licences  were  professedly  regulated  upon 
fixed  principles,  they  were  nevertheless  a  source  of 
jobbery  and  fraud,  and  great  peculation  and  corrup- 
tion prevailed,  "  a  fruitful  source,"  as  Lord  Stowell 
observed,  "of  simulation  and  dissimulation  from 
beginning  to  end."  • 

Such  licences  were  payable  on  a  graduated  scale 
on  imports  and  exports  not  transferable,  as  well 
as  upon  transferable  exports  and  imports.  The 
fees  received  at  the  Admiralty  were  for  licences  to 
merchant    vessels    to    carry    guns;     on    granting 
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Me^literranean  papers;  on  ships*  fines  for  loss  of 
papers ;  on  ships'  protection  for  three  months ; 
on  protection  granted  to  barges  and  boats  for  a 
similar  period ;  on  conmiissions,  warrants,  and 
appointments  ;  on  granting  letters  of  marque ;  and  on 
cortof  licences  to  join  convoy;  the  Privy  Council  Office 
i^noe*.  charging  for  licences  to  trade  4/.  16^.  each,  besides 
gratuities,  which  were  divided  amongst  the  clerks.* 
The  amount  of  the  fees  during  the  height  of  the 
licence  system  was  calculated  to  yield  annually  about 
100,000/.*  beyond  the  public  stamp  of  1/.  lOs.  which 
was  added  before  delivery  of  the  licence. 

But  the  whole  system  of  licences  proved  utterly  in- 
defensible, and,  being  granted  to  foreign  vessels  to  the 
prejudice  of  English  shipping,  it  grew  at  last  to  be 
altogether  intolerable.  Beyond  the  mere  amoun  toffees 
claimed  by  the  Council  Office,  the  Secretary  of  State's 
fees  for  the  sign-manual  were  as  much  again,  and  even 
this  aggregate  amount  was  frequently  exceeded.  For 
instance,  it  is  reported  in  the  *  Parliamentary  Proceed- 
ings '  that  there  was  paid  by  a  certain  John  Lubock 
for  the  certificate  of  one  cargo,  imported  or  exported, 
15/.  0^.  6e/.,  and  for  each  duplicate,  if  required,  3/.  12s.; 
part  of  this  was,  however,  admitted  to  be  for  agency. 
The  charge  for  a  ship  going  out  in  ballast  to  import 
a  cargo  of  timber  from  Wilmington,  in  the  United 
States,  was  17/.  25.  6d.  A  licence  for  St.  Domingo 
(special)  to  trade  to  and  fronj  that  island,  cost 
25/.  Is.  6(/.  For  an  order  allowing  small  vessels  to 
trade  to  and  from  Holland  for  six  months,  the  charge 
for  one  licence  amounted  to  15/.  0^.  6c/. ;  but  an  order 

^  Tlio  amount  received  in  1807  was  12,609/.  125. 
«  '  Pari.  Papers/  27, 1808,  vol.  x,  p.  359. 
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for  six  ships  could  be  obtained  for  44/.  58.  Qd.  One 
agent  is  reported  to  have  paid  no  less  than  3,952/. 
7s.  6d.  in  the  course  of  a  year  for  licences  alone.^ 

Sometimes,  however,  they  were  estimated  at  an  Their 
even  extravagant  value.  Mr.  A.  Baring  said,  inabievai 
the  course  of  a  debate  in  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  that  he  would  have  given  15,000Z.  for 
one  of  the  licences  issued,  which,  owing  to  a 
clerical  error  in  the  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another,  became  of  that  marketable  value.  No 
wonder  that  the  merchants  importuned  the  govern- 
ment for  these  licences,  when  they  not  only  served 
as  a  protection  to  their  property,  but  might,  by  a 
lucky  error,  become  the  means  of  making  a  man*s 
fortune.  In  this  point  of  view  the  licences  were 
wholly  and  entirely  unjustifiable.  It  seems  further 
that  where  applications  were  made,  a  considerable 
amount  of  control  and  interference  were  exercised 
in  framing  them  before  they  were  granted.  Mr. 
Brougham  drew  a  picture  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  laying  their 
heads  together,  and  passing  a  whole  morning  in 
determining  with  the  utmost  gravity  "whether 
one  cargo  should  consist  of  cotton  or  of  wool, 
whether  scissors  should  be  added,  whether  nails 
should  be  added  to  the  scissors ;  whether  the  nails  or 
the  scissors  should  be  left  out,  or  whether  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  might  or  might  not  be  ruined 
by  throwing  in  a  little  hemp  with  the  nails  and  the 
scissors  to  make  up  the  cargo."  *    But  this  was  not  all. 

*  Vide  '  Proceedings  in  the  Privy  Council  on  Licences  to  Trade  and 
Navigate,'  vol.  x.  p.  1808. 

*  Vide  Speeches  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Canning  ('  Pari.  Debates/ 
vol.  xxi.  p.  1108,  et  seq.). 
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T the^°^  The  licence  to  sail  from  port  to  port,  for  example,  con- 
liccnfling  tained  the  following  clause :  "  The  vessel  shall  be  allowed 
England,  to  proceedy  notwithstanding  all  the  documents  which  ac- 
company Hue  ship  and  cargo  may  represent  the  same  to 
be  destined  to  any  neutral  or  hostile  portj  or  to  whom- 
soever such  property  mxiy  belong. ^^  With  this  licence, 
the  ship  which  carried  it,  foreign  or  British,  was 
enabled  to  pass  through  the  British  fleet;  every 
vessel  thus  authorized  being  permitted  to  take  on 
board  another  set  of  papers,  which  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  forgery  from  beginning  to  end.  Should 
the  vessel  be  overhauled  by  English  cruisers,  she 
nevertheless  continued  her  voyage  unmolested.  If, 
for  example,  she  had  actually  cleared  out  from 
London,  it  was  stated  in  the  simulated  papers  that 
she  had  cleared  out  from  Rotterdam.  With  this  view, 
the  proper  description  was  made  out  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Custom-house 
officer  at  Rotterdam ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  that 
the  signature  of  the  French  minister  of  state  should 
be  affixed,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  this  was  skilfully 
forged,  and  even  the  fantastic  signature  of  Napoleon 
himself  was  sometimes  attached  to  these  forged 
documents  !  ^  These  forgeries  were  not  done  perfunc- 
torily or  by  halves,  for  not  only  were  the  names 
forged,  but  the  seal  was  admirably  engraved,  and  the 
Simulated  wax  closcly  imitated.  Indeed  a  regular  set  of  letters 
papers.  ^^^^^  frequently  also  forged,  containing  a  good  deal 
of  fictitious  private  anecdote,  with  a  mixture  of  such 
news  from  Rotterdam  as  might  be  supposed  to  be 
interesting  to  mercantile  people,  together  with  an 

^  Mr.  Brougham  said  in  tho  Houso  of  Ck>mmons  that  ho  had  him- 
self seen  tho  forged  signature  of  Napoloon  (Nap). 
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imaginary  letter  from  a  merchant  in  Rotterdam  to 
the  shipowner. 

Thus  provided,  the  vessel  set  forth  from  London 
to  encounter  the  manifold  perils  of  the  sea.  The 
most  respectable  houses  in  London  made  application 
for  similar  licences,  and  every  merchant  who,  with 
the  privity  of  his  clerks,  sailed  a  vessel  under  such 
circumstances  was  compelled  to  become  conversant 
with  the  humiliating  mysteries  of  this  fraudulent 
trade.  But  to  make  matters  still  worse,  the  forgeries 
were  confirmed  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  captain  and 
the  crew  when  they  arrived  at  their  destined  port. 
Indeed  it  had  become  so  common  a  practice  that 
perjury  under  such  circumstances  was  not  dealt  with 
as  a  crime,  nor  was  it  considered  a  crime  on  their 
part,  as  their  owners  compelled  them  to  swear 
that  all  their  letters  and  documents  were  genuine. 
Every  sort  of  interrogatory  was  put  to  the  captain 
and  the  crew  calculated  to  discover  the  real  port 
whence  the  vessel  had  sailed,  and  these  questions 
the  captain  and  crew  were  obliged  to  evade  by 
numerous  false  oaths.  The  feeling  that  they  were 
doing  no  wrong  could  alone  have  induced  them  thus 
to  act.  They  were  even  obliged  to  declare  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  blew  when  they  left  Rotter- 
dam and  took  a  pilot  on  board,  although  they 
were  never  near  the  place,  together  with  many 
other  particulars,  all  confirmed  by  oath,  perjuring 
themselves  at  every  stage.  To  such  an  extent  Agonoie 
did  these  frauds  prevail  that  at  last  they  were  purpose 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  Individuals  formed  tw**' 
themselves  into  established  mercantile  agencies,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  simulation  of  these  papers. 
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Indeed  they  openly  issoed  circulars  avowing  their 
object.  One  of  these  extraordinary  productions  has 
been  enshrined  in  a  parliamentary  debate,  Mr. 
Brougham  having  pubUshed  to  the  world  the  follow- 
ing "  atrocious  circular/*  * 

"Liverpool, 

"  Gextlemex, 

**  We  take  the  liberty  herewith  to  inform  you 
that  we  have  established  ourselves  in  this  town  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  simulated  papers,  which  we  are 
enabled  to  do  in  a  way  which  will  give  ample  satis- 
faction to  our  employers,  not  only  being  in  possession 
of  the  original  documents  of  the  ships'  papers  and 
clearances  to  various  ports,  a  list  of  which  we  annex, 
but  our  Mr.  G.  B.  having  worked  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  I.  B.,  in  the  same  line  for  the  last  two  years, 
understands  all  the  necessary  languages,  and  knows 
what  is  required. 

"  Of  any  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  different 
places  on  the  continent  in  the  various  custom-houses 
and  other  oflSces,  which  may  render  a  change  of 
signatures  necessary,  we  are  careful  to  have  the 
earliest  information,  not  only  from  our  own  connec- 
tions, but  from  Mr.  I.  B.,  who  has  proffered  his  as- 
sistance in  every  way,  and  who  has  for  some  time 
past  made  simulated  papers  for  Messrs.  B.  and  P.  of 
this  town,  to  whom  we  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for 

further  information. 

"  We  remain,**  etc. 

This  singular  document  was  accompanied  by  a  list 
of  about  a  score  of  places,  for  which  these  agents  had 

'  Mr.  Brongham's  speech  on  the  Licence  Trade  ('Fftrl.  Debates/ 
vol.  xxi.  p.  1114). 
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clearances  all  ready  at  the  instant  for  disposal  to  those 
merchants  who,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  found 
themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  such  practices. 
Indeed  these  knaves  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the 
merchants  of  England  refiised  to  participate  in  this 
"  filthy  commerce,"  the  traders  in  Boston  would  not 
have  any  such  scruples,  still  less  those  of  Pappenburg, 
or  some  of  the  ports  of  Danish  Holstein. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Effect  of  tho  Orders  in  Council  on  American  trade,  a.d.  1810 — 
Complaints  of  the  Americans  against  England — ^Policy  of  Napoleon 
towards  neutrals — Non-intercourse  Act — Secret  terms  with  America — 
Partiality  of  the  United  States  towards  France — Contentions  at  homo 
respecting  the  Orders  in  Council — Declaration  of  war  with  America — 
Motives  of  the  Americans — England  revokes  her  Orders  in  Council — 
Condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  United  States — Impressment  of 
American  seamen — ^Fraudulent  certificates — ^Incidents  of  the  system — 
War  with  America — ^Necessity  of  relaxing  the  Navigation  Laws  during 
war — High  duties  on  cotton — Great  European  Alliance — Napoleon 
returns  to  Paris — (xermans  advance  to  the  Hhine — Treaty  of  Chau- 
mont — The  Allies  enter  Paris — End  of  the  war  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1814: — Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba — ^His  landing  in  Franco 
and  advance  on  Paris — British  troops  despatched  to  Belgium — 
Subsidies  to  European  powers — Fouch^ — Last  campaign  of  Napoleon 
and  defeat  at  Waterloo — Boflections. 

Effect  of    Although    the    Orders    in    Council    asserted    the 

in  Council  purpose  which  England  had  in  view  at  the  time  they 

American  Were  issued,  these  commercial  retaliatory  measures 

iim'  ^'^'  ^^^   ^^^y  ^®    justified  on   the   groimd   of  extreme 

necessity.     Desperate  measures  on  the  part  of  the 

enemy  were  then  met  by  measures  as  desperate  on 

the    part   of   Great    Britain.      She    would,   if   she 

had    dared,    been    glad    to    have    dispensed    with 

them,  for   though    they   thwarted    the    designs    of 

Napoleon  and  impoverished  his  people,  they  injured 
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her  own  commercial  pursuits ;  while  their  effect  on 
her  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America  was 
of  the    most   irritating  and    unpleasant   character. 
When    they    came    into    full    force,    the    English 
export  ti-ade  with   that  country,  previously  valued 
at  twelve  millions   sterling  per  annum,  ostensibly 
fell  to  five  and  a  quarter  millions,  although  the  total 
aggregate  exports  experienced  no  such  corresponding 
diminution,  thereby  proving  that  the  Americans  had 
absorbed,   as   the    greatest    maritime    neutrals,   the 
largest  share  of  the  carrying  trade.     But  when  the  Com- 
English  Orders  in  Council,  issued  in  consequence  of  ofThe 
Napoleon's  decrees,  struck  a  blow  at  this  trade,  the  a^fn^*' 
Americans,   seeing  so  lucrative   a  branch   of  their  ^°^^*'**^ 
commerce  withdrawn  from   their  hands,  set  up  an 
indignant  appeal,  and,  though  tamely  acquiescing  in 
Napoleon's  still  harsher  measures,  declaimed  furiously 
against  the  English  government,  when  it  exhibited  a 
resolute  determination  to  prevent  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world  being  taken  from  English  shipowners. 

The  most  important  of  the  British  Orders  in 
Council,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  date  11th  November, 
1807,  the  Milan  Decree  following  on  the  17th  of 
December  of  the  same  year ;  but  the  Americans, 
having  been  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the 
English  government,  adopted  precautionary  measures 
by  imposing  a  general  embargo  from  and  after 
the  22nd  of  December,  1807.*  Nothing  can  prove 
more  conclusively  how  unpopular  this  step  was 
among  the  shipowners  of  the  United  States 
than    the   fact  that    every   vessel    in    the    foreign 

*  This  Act,  in  its  fullest  stringency,  meant  no  commercial  intercourse 
with  any  European  state  (see '  Key  to  Orders  in  Council/  No.  10). 

VOL.    II.  T 
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trade  which  heard  the  intelligence  kept  out  of 
their  ports,  preferring  to  run  the  risk  of  capture 
rather  than  lose  their  share  of  the  enormous  profits 
they  were  making  in  their  neutral  bottoms,  by  a 
clandestine  trade  with  France  and  England.  The 
American  government  clearly  foresaw  that  the 
extreme  measures  adopted  by  both  belligerents  would 
annihilate  their  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  restore 
to  England  that  power  and  its  accompanying  com- 
mercial advantages,  which  her  maritime  superiority 
had  already  conferred  on  her  in  the  great  contest  in 
which  she  was  engaged. 
Policy  of  One  of  the  objects  of  Napoleon  by  his  decrees 
tow^T**  was  evidently  to  prey  upon  the  known  susceptibility 
neutrals,  ^f  ^^^  Americans,  and  to  urge  them,  on  the  pretence 
of  the  independence  of  their  flag,  to  resist  the 
executive  authority  exercised  by  England,  whether 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  neutrals,  the  right 
of  search,  or  the  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
all  fruitful  sources  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government.  Nor  had  he,  indeed,  unwill- 
ing listeners,  for  the  Americans,  in  their  diplomatic 
proceedings,  exhibited  an  unequivocal  tendency  to 
favour  Napoleon.  Although  statements  were  made 
in  Parliament  that  the  Americans  would  have 
joined  England  in  the  war  against  France  if  she 
would  have  consented  to  rescind  the  Orders  in 
Council  as  regarded  their  shipping,  all  these  allega- 
tions were  unfortunately  at  variance  with  the  truth, 
and  were,  in  fact,  only  put  forward  by  interested 
English  merchants  who  could  no  longer  avail  them- 
selves of  American  bottoms  to  carry  on  their  trade. 
Finding  their  embargo    inoperative,   as  American 
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vessels  preferred  an  adventurous  commerce  and  Non-in- 
large  profits  to  a  ruinous  inaction,  the  United  States  Act!^'*^ 
government  removed  it ;  but  as  the  European 
governments  were  inflexible  in  their  policy,  they 
immediately  afterwards  passed  the  Act  of  Non- 
Intercourse,^  by  which  all  commercial  interchanges 
with  Prance  and  England  were  prohibited;  the 
result  being  the  Eambouillet  Decree,  issued  by 
Napoleon  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1810,  which 
ordered  that  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes 
arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France  or  of 
countries  occupied  by  French  troops,  should  be  seized 
and  condemned. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1810,  Congress  passed  a 
further  Act,  excluding  British  and  French  armed 
vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  but 
providing  that  if  either  of  these  nations  should 
modify  its  edicts  by  the  3rd  of  March,  1811,  of  which 
fact  the  President  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation, 
and  the  other  did  not,  within  three  months  after, 
pursue  a  similar  course,  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the  second. 
It,  however,  appears  that  while  Napoleon  was  in- 
triguing with  the  American  minister  in  Paris  to 
concert  hostile  anti-commercial  measures  against 
England,  he  had  issued  on  the  5th  of  August,  1810, 
the  Trianon  Decree,'  ordering  the  sale  of  all  secret 
American  vessels  seized,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  Amwiai! 
into    the    treasury.       In    spite,    however,    of   this 

*  This  Act  passed  Congress  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1809 ;  generally  it 
provided  that  the  "  commerce  of  America  was  opened  to  all  the  world 
except  France  and  England."  The  ships  of  war  of  both  countries  were 
excluded. from  American  ports  ('  Key  to  Orders  in  Ck)unci]/  No.  11). 

3  '  Beport  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies/  1835. 

Y    2 
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perfidy,  the  United  States  came  to  an  understanding* 
with  Napoleon,  that  they  would,  as  he  desired, "  cause 
their  flag  to  be  respected,"  that  is,  break  with 
p]ngland,  provided  their  vessels  were  released,  and 
provision  made  for  their  enjoying  the  monopoly  of 
the  contipental  carrying  trade. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1810,  the 
President  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the  French 
decrees  revoked,  thus  renewing  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  France ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month  another  proclamation  appeared,  interdict- 
ing commercial  intercourse  with  England.^  These  an- 
tagonistic demonstrations  were  accompanied  with  a 
vast  amount  of  popular  declamation  against  England, 
and  as  Napoleon  was  then  rising  to  the  height  of 
his  ambitious  career,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ready  to  be  his  acquiescing 
instruments  in  assisting  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  provided  they  were  secured  the 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  to  the  displacement 
Partiality  of  English  shipping.  But  whatever  motives  may 
United  havc  govemcd  their  conduct,  whether  mere  com- 
tow!^8  mercial  interest,  or  a  more  broad  national  policy,  it 
France,  jg  beyond  coutrovcrsy  that  in  the  negotiations  and 
language  held  throughout  there  was  a  marked 
partiality  towards  France  and  her  ruler,  and  a  cor- 
responding coldness  and  animosity  against  England. 
This  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  display 
subserviency  to  the  French  emperor,  and  their  hostile 
temper  towards  Great  Britain,  daily  increased,  but 
it  was  not  until  1812  that  the  long  smouldering 
ashes  of  suppressed  enmity  broke  out  into  open  hos- 

*  Holmes' '  American  Annals/  vol.  ii  pp.  441,  442. 
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tilities/     In  England  the  contentions  which  arose  conten- 
respecting  the  Orders   in   Council  shook   the  com-^re'* 
mercial  peace  of  the  country.     Every  man  espoused  ^^^ 
the  side  with  which  his  own  peculiar  interests  were  ^  Ooimoii 
interwoven,  claiming,  however,  to  be  the  infallible 
guide  upon  the  subject  to  all  his  countrymen.     Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  who  had  passed  many  years  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  and  his  brother  Henry  had  formed 
matrimonial  alliances,  published  a  pamphlet'  which 
greatly  favoured  the  American  view  of  the  subject, 
and  exhibited  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  alarm  lest  "  as 
past  errors  had  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
the  next  might  throw  us  over  it."^ 

Although  these  Orders  in  Council  were  loudly 
condemned  by  the  Whigs,  who  made  them  their 
leading  stalking-horse,  whereby  to  assail  the  ministry, 
the  Tories  and  the  government  were  inflexible,  and 
chose  rather  to  risk  a  rupture  with  the  United  States 
than  to  relax  their  policy.  They  were  still  of  opinion 
that  the  infallible  ponsequences  of  repealing  these 
orders  and  of  giving  up  the  licence  trade  would 
be  to  open  the  ports  of  France,  and  to  transfer 
to  the  United  States  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
This  determination  at  last  brought  about  the  long  p^j^i^ra- 
pending  rupture,  but  other  reasons  were  not  wanting  ^^^  ^^^ 
to  hasten  this  lamentable  event.  America. 

The  Americans,  seeing  the  vast  preparations  made 

^  Tho  case  of  tho  English  will  be  foimd  treated  at  great  length  in 
Mr.  Stephen's  speech,  March  1809,  a  fall  verbatim  report  of  which  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  vol.  xiii  '  Pari.  Debates '  for  that  year. 

'  See  ante  for  notice  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet 

'  Oonclnding  sentence  of  Mr.  Baring's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  tho  Orders  in  Council,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
Conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Neutral  Commerce  of  America.' 
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Motiveflof  by  Napoleon  for  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  had 
cans.  *"'  evidently  calculated  that  he  would  succeed,  and  that, 
the  continental  system  being  established,  they,  hold- 
ing a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  could,  in  league 
with  France,  humble  England,  their  great  maritime 
and  commercial  rival.  Consequently  their  govern- 
ment declared  war  on  the  18th  of  May,  1812,  and 
General  Hall  immediately  invaded  Canada*  But  the 
English  declaration  of  war  was  not  issued  until  the 
11th  of  October,  1812,^  about  the  very  moment  when 
Napoleon  commenced  his  fatal  retreat  from  Moscow, 
which,  however,  was  not  then  known.  Mr.  Barlow, 
the  American  minister  at  Paris,  had  been  invited  to 
proceed  to  Wilna  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  army ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon,  in  the 
event  of  success,  would  have  dictated  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  which  Mr.  Barlow  had 
hitherto  in  vain  endeavoured  to  secure.  Napoleon, 
as  everybody  knows,  failed  utterly  in  his  Russian 
campaign.  Barlow  died  in  Poland,  and  the  Americans 
found  themselves  at  war  with  England  on  grounds 
which  not  one  of  their  historians  ever  ventures  to 
defend,  and  which  their  statesmen  of  to-day  would 
heartily  repudiate,  if  war  on  such  shallow  and  selfish 
pretences  was  again  attempted. 

As  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  that 
Mr.  Barlow  received  '*  for  the  first  time  '*  *  a  copy 
of   the    decree    of   the    2Sth    of   Aprilj   1811,   by 

^  Though  the  Bill  for  declaring  war  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  seventy-nine  to  forty-nine,  the  votes  in  the  Senate 
in  favour  of  war  were  only  nineteen  to  seventeen  (see  Holmes' 
'American  Annals,"  vol.  i.  p.  448;  and  'American  Diplomacy/ 
p.  '235. 

*  Vide  his  letters  of  that  date;  we  use  his  own  words,  as  quito 
concliisiva 
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which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  were  revoked, 
it  is  clear  that  this  fact  affords  a  complete  justifica- 
tion for  the  course  pursued  by  the  English  govern- 
ment; the  United  States  choosing  to  rely  and 
to  insist  upon  the  verbal  assurances  of  Napoleon 
that  the  decrees  were  revoked,  when  at  the  very 
moment  new  seizures  and  confiscations  were  being 
made  by  his  orders/  It  was  not  until  the  21st 
of  May  that  the  American  minister  in  London 
produced  a  copy,  or  what  purported  to  be  a 
copy,  of  an  instrument  which  professed  to  bear 
date  the  28th  of  April,  1811.  This  decree, 
by  which  the  American  vessels  were  protected, 
recites  "that  whereas  Congress  has  established 
a  non-intercourse  with  England,  and  excluded  her 
vessels,  merchandise,  and  those  of  her  colonies  from 
entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  therefore 
we  decree,"  etc.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  moment 
relations  were  renewed  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  Napoleon  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
to  take  ulterior  measures.  But  his  object  was  now 
effected,  war  had  been  declared,  and,  as  the  French 
said  triumphantly,  "  England  had  a  new  enemy/' 

The  English  ministers,  although  they  considered  Engianc 
the  document  produced  most  unsatisfactory,  decided  heVord. 
on  revoking  the  Orders  in  Council,  conditional  upon"^^**^^ 
the  Non-intercourse  Act  being  also  rescinded ;  but, 
the  Americans  having  •  pre-determined  on  war,  frus- 
trated the  pacific  measures  which    had  previously 
been  taken  by  England.     To  crown  the  unwarrant- 
able conduct  of  the.  American  government,  it  after- 

^  Vide  Monroe's  letter,  Jan.  14, 1812,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Gonsul-General 
of  Groat  Britain. 
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wards  was  shown  that  when  they  proclaimed  the  de- 
claration of  war,  and  the  extreme  measure  of  issuing 
"  letters  of  marque,"  they  were  actually  in  possession 
of  the  report  of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
AflFairs  of  the  12th  of  March,  1812,  promulgating 
anew  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  as  fundamental 
laws  of  the  French  empire,  under  the  false  pretext 
that  their  monstrous  principles  were  found  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  were  therefore  binding  upon  all 
nations.^  Indeed  the  whole  intrigue  seems  to  have 
been  a  masterpiece  of  perfidy,  and  their  reasons  for 
war  were  so  untenable  that  the  Americans,  in  their 
speeches  and  diatribes,  were  compelled  to  make  the 
most  of  the  English  impressment  system  and  the 
original  blockade  of  1806,  which  they  denounced  as 
a  paper  blockade,  perhaps  conscious  that  if  they  had 
made  a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  the  blockade  of  the 
French  coasts  might  have  proved  a  fresh  obstacle 
to  their  monopolizing  the  whole  trade  of  the  con- 
tinent, under  the  colour  of  a  neutral  flag. 
Con-  An  impartial  perusal  of  all  the  documents  relating 

of  ThT^*''"  to  this  rupture  makes  the  inimical  disposition  of  the 
ofThe^^  government  of  the  United  States,  their  complete 
United  subscrvicncy  to  the  ruler  of  France,  and  their  hostile 
temper  against  Great  Britain  conspicuous  in  every 
page  of  their  official  correspondence  with  the  French 
government.  England  might  well  say  that  she 
looked  for  a  diflferent  result.*   From   their  common 

*  This  document  is  in  the  'United  States  State  Papeis,  Fotreign 
lielations/  vol.  iii.  p.  457,  and  is  further  referred  to  in  the  'Declara- 
tion of  the  Prince  Regent/  Jan.  9, 1813.  The  obnoxious  Decrees  are 
renewed  in  full  vigour,  while  the  Duke  of  Bassano  was  affecting  to 
wonder  that  the  Americans  had  never  had  a  copy  of  the  Decree 
revoking  them. 
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origin,  from  their  common  interest,  from  their 
professed  principles  of  freedom  and  independence, 
the  United  States  was  the  last  power  in  which  Great 
Britain  could  have  expected  to  find  a  willing  instru- 
ment and  abettor  of  French  tyranny  and  despotism. 
The  Americans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  blinded 
by  a  shortHsighted  view  of  European  affairs,  not  an- 
ticipating that  a  few  months  would  produce  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  whole  aspect  of  continental 
affairs,  and  that  the  power  of  Napoleon  would  in  so 
short  a  period  have  passed  away. 

When  the  English  Parliament  re-assembled  in  impreBs- 
February  1813,  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  Amerrcai 
carried  the  address  approving  the  war  with  the"^*™^' 
United  States,  on  the  ground  of  maintaining  the 
maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain.lPThe  Americans 
had  industriously  circulated  a  report  that  the  British 
had  impressed  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
American  seamen.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  statement 
must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  person;  the 
report,  however,  was  not  addressed  to  such  parties,  but 
to  the  demagogues  of  both  countries,  who  alone  desired 
war.  By  the  Admiralty  records  it  was  plainly  proved 
that  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  seamen 
then  employed  in  the  British  navy,  the  whole  number 
who  claimed  to  be  American  subjects,  a  claim,  too, 
the  justice  of  which  rested  upon  their  simple  declara- 
tion, was  but  three  thousand  five  hundred,  and  that 
out  of  every  four  individuals  who  claimed  their  dis- 
charge in  right  of  being  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
only  one  established  his  claim  on  any  tolerable  ground 
whatever.  Supposing,  however,  one-half  of  the  claim- 
ants to  have  had   a  rational  ground  for  demanding 
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their  liberatioD,  the  whole  number  of  AmericaDs 
in  the  British  navy  could  not  have  exceeded  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  hundred,  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  England  should  have  involved  herself 
in  a  new  war  with  a  view  to  retain  the  services  of 
such  an  inconsiderable  number  of  reluctant  hands. 

Indeed  the  fact  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
English  government  had  invariably  given  directions 
to  the  officers  of  her  navy  not  to  press  seamen, 
professing  to  be  American  bom,  who  were  founi 
on  board  American  vessels  with  certificates  signed 
Fraudu-  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  an  American  port, 
tMcft^  even  thoTigh  it  was  well  known  that  these  certificates 
were  easily  obtained  in  the  United  States,  the 
American  government  making  no  effort  to  check 
their  fraudulent  emission.  In  the  port  of  New 
York  the  system  of  obtaining  fietlse  certificates  had 
become  so  disgracefully  open,  that  in  one  day, 
ludicrous  as  it  may  appear,  an  old  woman  was 
allowed  by  the  collector  to  qualify  a  whole  host  of 
seamen  by  swearing  she  knew  them  to  be  American 
citizens ;  and  when  the  clerk  remonstrated  against 
its  impropriety,  and  appealed  to  the  collector  with 
regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  witness,  he  was  told 
by  his  superior  that  it  was  no  business  of  his,  for 
that  he  only  acted  ministerially  in  the  afiair ;  so  that 
this  old  woman  continued  during  the  entire  day  to 
receive  her  two  dollars  for  every  seaman  who,  through 
the  oath  administered  to  her,  obtained  his  certificate.* 
The  same  system  prevailed  at  Philadelphia ;  certifi- 
cates were  also  frequently  transferred  from  one 
individual  to  another,  and  became  as  much  a  matter 

>  statement  of  Lord  Gastloreagh,  Fob.  18, 1813. 
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of  bargain  and  sale  as  any  other  description  of 
chattel  property;  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  the 
system  being,  that  after  a  transfer  of  this  description 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  produced  by  a  sailor  incident 
of  colour  a  certificate  for  his  protection,  in  which  he  |^^. 
was  described  to  be  of  **  a  fair  complexion^  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes  f 

In  all  these  indefensible  proceedings  the  Americans 
held  that  a  British  subject,  who  by  a  false  oath 
converted  himself  into  an  -American  citizen,  or  who 
naturalised  himself  in  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  their  laws,  ceased  to  owe  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  his  native  country,  and  was  entitled  to 
their  protection;  and,  in  support  of  this  strange 
doctrine,  whenever  this  view  was  impeached,  the 
American  envoy  merely  replied  that  he  had  no 
instructions  on  that  point  In  the  parliamentary 
discussions  which  took  place  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
A.  Baring,  with  all  his  Whig  tendencies  and  strong 
American  predilections,  while  aflFecting  to  believe 
that  the  Bussian  campaign  and  Napoleon's  in- 
trigues had  nothing  to  do  with  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Americans,  strongly  maintained  the 
English  right  of  impressment,  adding  **that  if 
there  were  sixteen  hundred  American  seamen  in 
our  navy,  there  were  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
British  seamen   in  the  American  navy ;"  ^  and  he 

^  Mr.  A.  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashborton,  said  that,  in  an 
American  ship  in  which  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  harbour  from  the 
United  States,  a  person  came  on  board  to  search  for  British  seamen. 
Ail  the  crew  produced  certificates  but  ohe,  who  was  carried  off  in  the 
boat,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  American  captain,  who  said,  "  There,  they 
have  taken  a  man  who  was  never  out  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  life,  and 
who,  thinking  no  one  could  doubt  it,  did  not  provide  himself  with  a 
certificate ;  and  have  left  throe  follows  who  have  been  only  six  months 
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condemned  ministers  for  not  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  United  States  with  greater  vigour : 
at  that  moment,  however,  every  eflFort  was  eon- 
centi-ated  to  strike  down  Napoleon. 
War  with  The  truth  of  Mr.  Baring's  recommendations  soon 
became  too  apparent.  Although  the  Americans  when 
they  declared  war  had  only  four  frigates  fit  for  service, 
the  Constitution  not  being  then  finished,  they 
launched  such  a  fleet  of  privateers  that  English 
merchant  vessels  were  captured  in  large  numbers ;  but 
it  was  only  when  two  of  their  frigates  were  taken  that 
the  English  were  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  meeting 
with  greater  force  their  new  rivals  on  the  ocean. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  well- 
known  cases  of  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  the 
Macedonian,  and  the  Java,  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
United  States  respectively,  the  odds  were  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans,  especially  in  the  weight 
of  their  armaments  and  size  of  their  vessels.  More- 
over the  American  crews  were  generally  one-third 
English,  and,  however  much  we  may  regret  to  have 
to  admit  the  fact,  certain  it  is  that,  on  board  the 
United  States,  there  were  men  who  had  actually 
served  under  Lord  Nelson  on  board  the  Victory  at 
Trafalgar.^  But  it  was  not  until  the  Shannon  took  the 
Chesapeake,  in  the  presence,  as  is  related,  of  a  crowd 
of  yachts  which  had  come  out  from  Boston  to  see  the 
English  frigate  captured,  that  the  British  regained 
the  supremacy  they  had  so  long  held  upon  the  ocean.'  j 

out  of  a  British  man-of-war,  but  who  have  been  wiser  in  securing 
certificates." 

*  See  James* '  Naval  History,*  vol.  vi. 

A  Though  nimierous  British  merchant  vessels  were  at  the  commenoe- 
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During  this  unfortunate  war  many  difficulties 
arose  with  respect  of  the  importation  of  American 
cotton,  as  that  necessary  article  of  commerce,  in  spite 
of  the  £nglish  navigation  laws,  still  in  some  mode 
found  its  way  to  her  ports  in  neutral  bottoms.  Conse- 
quently there  arose  a  complication,  in  which  the  cotton- 
spinners  stood  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  interests 
of  the  shipowners.  By  the  laws  of  war  trade  could  not 
be  carried  on  with  America  except  by  royal  licence  ; 
the  Act  of  the  43  Gkorge  IIL,  c.  153,  only  giving 
power  to  legalise  importations.  The  general  naviga- 
tion laws  of  England  prohibited  importation  except 
in  their  own  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  the  places 
where  the  commodities  imported  grew.  The  Act 
of  George  IIL,  therefore,  conflicted  with  that  of 
Charles  IL,  and  the  shipowners  viewed  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  old  navigation  laws 
with  the  deepest  alarm. 

Thus,  whenever  a  war   with  a  maritime  power  Neoe«ity 
supervened,  the  navigation   laws  were  relaxed  iuthrN^^?.^ 
favour  of  some  paramount  interests,  such  as,  in  the  f^^^ 
present  case,   that    of   the    cotton-spinners,    whose  <^"^°« 


ment  of  the  war  captured  by  priyateers,  the  Americans  suffered  the  most 
deeply  before  its  close  from  the  effects  it  produced  in  their  commercial 
relations.  Their  foreign  trade,  which  anterior  to  the  rapture  with  Great 
Britain  amoonted  to  22,000,000;.  of  imports  and  28,000,000;.  of  exports, 
carried  on  in  1,300,000  tons  of  shipping,  was  almost  annihilated.  So 
disastrous  were  the  effects  of  the  war,  that  in  the  two  short  years  of  its 
existence  two-thirds  of  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  became  insolvent,  and  such  were  the  suffering  and 
public  discontent  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  that 
the  feeling  of  nationality  was  nearly  extinguished.  Indeed  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  when  peace  was  restored,  were  preparing  to  take 
steps  to  break  off  from  the  Union,  to  assert  their  national  independence, 
and  to  make  terms  with  Great  Britain  ^see-  ^^e-Toequeyille'  and  X^ 
>AaiuiaLSegister^  for  ISH  r- 1^>    - 
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demands  for  raw  cotton  required  to  be  supplied. 
Even  in  a  state  of  war  every  nation  must  of  necessiiy 
provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  supply  and  sale  of 
those  raw  materials  of  produce,  the  manipulation  of 
which  tends  in  a  great  degree  to  employ  the 
industry  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  large 
classes  of  the  community.  England  had  been  thus 
compelled  to  sacrifice,  or  evade  by  licences  or  other- 
wise, her  Orders  in  Council,  although  every  states- 
man who  could  exercise  a  disinterested  judgment 
had  a  full  conviction  of  their  expediency  imder 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  then  placed. 
In  like  manner  the  United  States,  a  few  years 
previously,  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  their 
system  of  embargoes,  which  was  a  favourite  policy 
of  the  actual  dominant  party  in  America ;  and  the 
Czar,  in  his  incipient  efforts,  had  been  incited  to 
resist  Napoleon's  dictation  as  to  what  merchant 
vessels  he  should  or  should  not  admit  into  his  ports, 
although  this  decision  raised  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  national  independence. 
High  But  with  all  these  obvious  principles  patent  to  every 

cotton.  legislator  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  the  fact 
that  a  duty  of  twopence  per  pound  was  levied  on  the 
importation  of  cotton  wool  if  imported  in  British 
ships,  and  threepence  per  pound  if  imported  in  ships 
not  British  built.  Such  were  the  strange  anomalies 
of  protection  and  such  the  difficulties  which  all  similar 
legislative  measures  must  ever  create  in  the  necessary 
commercial  intercourse  between  nations.  England 
has,  however,  now  happily  corrected  all  this  falla- 
cious legislation,  and  consequently  a  population 
of  wealth  and  national  power  has  been  created  in 
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tlie  very  centre  of  the  kingdom  unsurpassed  for  in- 
telligence in  any  previously  existing  manufacturing 
community.  The  shipowners  of  the  kingdom, 
instead  of  stopping  up  and  checking  the  fountain 
of  prosperity  at  its  source,  now  suffer  it  to  flow 
in  its  natural  channels,  and  they  find  that  their 
own  interests,  instead  of  being  impaired  by  the 
change,  have  kept  pace  with  the  general  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  other  classes. 

Turning  now  to  the  great  wars  which  still  raged  Great 
m  Europe,  we  may,  by  way  of  contmuity,  remind  AUianwT 
our  readers  that  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
having  been  reluctantly  obtained,  for  he  still  inclined 
to  Napoleon,  the  treaty  of  Kalitsch  was  signed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1813.*  This  treaty  constituted 
the  foundation  of  that  grand  Alliance  which  soon 
after  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  European  continent.  The 
people  of  Prussia,  to  a  man,  had  risen  to  arms  to 
deliver  their  fatherland  from  the  grasp  of  their 
French  oppressor,  and  the  king,  though  dreading  the 
ire  of  Napoleon,  who  could  easily  have  purchased  his 
neutrality  at  the  time,  felt  conscious  that  it  was  now 
a  question  of  life  and  death  for  him,  and  no  longer 
hesitated.  The  treaty,  therefore,  was  signed,  and 
Bussia  agreed  never  to  lay  down  her  arms  until 
Prusda  ^  reconstituted  L  she  stood  anterior  to 
1806.  A  proclamation  was  issued  to  all  the  German 
princes,  announcing  that  the  allies  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  to  rescue  Germany  from  the 
domination  of  France.  Four  days  afterwards  the 
Russian  general  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the 

*  Alison,  V.  X.  p.  121. 
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Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  gave  the  first  example  of  an  adhesion 
to  the  new  Alliance. 
Napoleon       Napoleon,  with  Canlaincourt  in  the  same  vehicle, 
Paril""      had  reached   Paris  before   the   intelligence    of   his 
retreat  from  Moscow  had  become  known.     With  his 
accustomed  vigour  he  soon  restored  tranquillity  and 
confidence  in  the  capital,  raised  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand   men  by  a  conscription  voted  by  the 
obsequious  Senate,  and  contrived  to  wring  from  the 
Pope  a  Concordat,  wherein  his  Holiness  yielded  up 
the   point  for  which  he  had  lost  the  papal  throne 
and   suffered   so   long  an  exile.     Confident  in  the 
moral    and    religious    powers   thus    acquired   by   a 
reconciliation  with  the  Church,  Napoleon's  joy  was 
intense.      He  put  forth  the  whole  strength  of  his 
varied   resources  to  place  his  army  upon  the  best 
footing.     In  the  meantime,  however,  the  forces  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  advancing ;  and  while 
the  storm  gathered  fast  in  Spain,  outraged  Germany 
was  marshalling  her  forces   to   expel  the  invader 
from   her  confines.     The  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria 
was  fought  on  the  21st  of  June,  1813,  and  Pampeluna 
besieged  in  the  latter  end   of  July.      The   British 
army  under  Wellington  entered  France  on  the  8th 
of   October,    and    Pampeluna  surrendered    on    the 
31st  of  the  same  month.     England  had  also  secretly 
opened  negotiations  with  Austria,  which,  favoured 
by  Wellington's  victories,  were  brought  to  a  satis* 
factory  conclusion ;  and,  with  the  view  of  crushing 
her  formidable  enemy,  she  poured  out  her  treasure 
like   water.     Portugal  received  from  her  a  loan  of 
two  millions  sterling;    Sicily   four   hundred   thou- 
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sand;  Spain,  in  money  and  stores^  two  millions; 
Sweden  a  million ;  Rnssia  and  Prussia  three  millions; 
Austria  one  million ;  besides  warlike  stores  sent  to 
Qermanj  to  the  amonnt  of  two  millions  more.  The 
war  on  the  continent  cost  England  this  year,  in 
sabfiidies  or  other  oontribntions  to  foreign  powers, 
ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
total  expenditure  of  England  for  1813-14  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
millions;  the  sum  paid  for  transports  alone  being 
565,790/. 

Napoleon  quitted  Paris  to  take  the  command  of 
his  army  in  April.  The  details  of  the  battles  of 
Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Hochkirche,  which  followed, 
are  too  well  known  to  be  here  recounted.  Austria, 
instigated  by  England,  on  the  15th  of  August 
declared  war  against  France ;  but  Napoleon  seemed 
still  favoured  by  fortune,  as  he  repulsed  the  attack  of 
the  main  army  at  Dresden  on  tlie  27th  of  that 
month ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic, 
where^  Napoleon  had  concentrated  his  forces,  wlien 
the  Saxon  and  Wurtemburg  troops  passed  over  from 
the  French  ranks  and  joined  the  Allies,  that  his 
army  was  completely  routed.  Then  the  conqueror 
of  a  hundred  battles  fell  back  upon  the  Rhine, 
breaking  through  the  Bavarian  army,  which  ob- 
structed his  passage,  and  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Paris  once  more  utterly  defeated.*     The  Germans 

*  The  order  of  events  was  as  follows :  at  first  on  the  advance  of 
the  French  they  were  victorious  everywhere,  especially  on  the 
historical  fields  of  Liitzen,  Bantzen,  and  Hochkirche,  and  also  at 
Wiirtschen;  bnt  the  tide  of  victory  turned  after  a  brief  armistice, 
and  Dresden  was  Napolcon*s  last  success  in  a  pitched  battle.  Culm, 
Eatzbach,  Gross-beercn,  and  Dennowitz  had  proved  that  the  French 
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now  raised  the  thrilling  and  invigorating  cry  « To 
Qennans  the  Rhine  T'  and  the  Allies  issued,  on  the  4th  of 
J^^^^  December,  their  declaration  from  Frankfort,  still 
ofiFering  peace,  which  Napoleon  answered  by  raising 
another  three  hundred  thousand  men  by  conscription. 
The  AUied  armies  crossed  that  far-famed  river,  wjiile 
Schwartzenburg  entered  France  through  Switzerland. 
The  struggles  and  guerilla  warfare  which  followed 
are  too  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history  to  require 
recapitulation.  Even  afker  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere 
Napoleon  might  have  concluded  terms  of  peace  if  he 
had  chosen  to  make  concessions.  Before  the  final 
blow  he  haughtily  said  that  he  was  nearer  Munich 
than  the  Allies  were  to  Paris ;  and  to  renounce  even 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  after  so  much  bloodshed  was 
worse  than  death  to  him.  To  the  last  he  struggled 
against  Lord  Castlereagh's  influence,  whose  presence 
in  the  Allied  camp  was  worth  a  host  of  generals 
in  circumventing  his  intrigues.  England  had  already 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Joachim  Murat  of  Naples, 
and  Soult  had  been  once  more  defeated  by  Welling- 
ton at  Orthes  (Feb.  27,  1814),  on  French  ground. 
Treaty  of  when  ou  the  1st  of  March  the  treaty  of  Chaumont 
aumont.  ^^  agreed  on  by  the  Allied  powers.  By  this  cele- 
brated diplomatic  instrument  it  was  stipulated  that 
in  the  event  of  Napoleon  refusing  the  terms  which 
had  been  offered  to  him — viz.,  the  reduction  of 
France  to  the  limits  of  the  old  monarchy,  as  ihey 


were  no  longer  inyincible,  and  prepared  for  the  final  and  crushing 
crisis,  rendered  all  the  more  severe  by  the  defection  of  two  brigades  of 
Saxon  foot,  twenty-two  guns,  and  the  Wurtembnrg  cavalry,  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  18,  1813.— Alison,  eh. 
xxxi. 
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stood  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  four  Allied 
powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England 
should  each  maintain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  in  the  field;  and  that  England  should  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterling,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  three  continental  powers, 
besides  maintaining  her  own  contingent  complete 
from  her  own  resources.  Such  were  the  prodigious 
efforts  made  to  put  the  crowning  act  to  all  her 
previous  efforts  to  accomplish  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  common  enemy. 

The  Allies  now  made  rapid  advances  upon  Paris ;  The  Aii^ 
on  the  1st  of  April  their  victorious  armies  entered  ^axL 
the  capital  of  France;  and  on  the  10th  of  April 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  was  restored  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate.  The  battle  of  Toulouse, 
fought  after  the  events  in  Paris,*  terminated  the 
brilliant  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and,  after  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  ever  waged  in  history,  the  pacification  of 
Europe  was  for  a  time  restored,  Napoleon  being 
assigned  to  the  island  of  Elba,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  with  a  liberal  and  independent  revenue. 

These    acts    were     confirmed    by  the    treaty    ofEn.iofti 
Paris,  30th  of  May,   1814;    and   in  a  short  time  ^l^lj^g  J| 
after  Denmark  made  peace,  having  been  compelled  J*^ 
to  cede  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  Sweden.     It  may 
be  added,  though  the  facts  must  be  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  France  was 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  1792:  Belgium  was  united 

^  It  is  now  certain  that  Sonlt,  f poling  soie  of  beating  Wellington  at 
Toulonse,  had  received  the  news  of  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into 
Parifi  four  days  before  he  fonght  the  final  battle  of  the  great  war,  on 
April  10, 1814.— Alison,  xi.  p.  309. 
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to  Holland,  and  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands; Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  restored  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia ;  Tuscany  to  its  former  grand-duke, 
Ferdinand  III. ;  and  Lombardy  was  given  to  Austria. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  powers  assembled  at  Vienna 
to  settle  the  delineations  of  territory  which  had  been 
so  grievously  disturbed  by  Napoleon,  than  difficulties 
met  them  at  every  stage.  The  Bourbons  at  Paris 
were  beset  with  claims  quite  impossible  to  be  con- 
ceded. Insolvency,  consequent  upon  Napoleon's  wars, 
stared  them  in  the  face.  Bussia  demanded  the  whole 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  as  the  reward  of  her  sacri- 
fices, and  adduced  abundant  arguments  to  support 
her  claims.  Prussia  wished  to  be  reinstated  in  all 
respects,  statistical,  financial,  and  geographical,  as 
she  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1806,. 
with  such  additions  as  might  be  practicable  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  Kalitsch.  Accordingly,  besides 
various  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  she 
claimed  the  whole  of  Saxony,  while  Prussia  and 
Russia,  by  friendly  concessions,  were  united  in  their 
demands. 

France,  Austria,  and  England  opposed  these 
sweeping  annexations  of  the  northern  nations;  and 
Alexander,  annoyed  that  England  and  Austria 
should  resist  his  pretensions,  was  even  more  fiercely 
indignant  that  Talleyrand,  representing  France, 
should  "with  black  ingratitude"  hesitate  to  grant 
what  he  asked.  To  support  these  pretensions  Alex- 
ander kept  up  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  in  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  published 
an  address  announcing  his  intention  to  restore  to  the 
Poles  their  lost  nationality ;  Prussia  had  reorganised 
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her  army  ready  for  action ;  Austria  maintained  her 
forces  on  a  war  footing  ;  and  British  troops  in  great 
numher  were  sent  over  to  Belgium  ;  till  a  million  of 
armed  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  congress  assembled  for  the 
general  pacification  of  the  world,  were  retained  under 
their  banners   ready  for  mutual  slaughter.     When, 
however,  the  political  reasons  which  prompted  France, 
Austria,  and  England  to  form  a  secret  arrangement  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  of  Paris  somehow  transpired,  the 
views  of  the  northern  powers  were  materially  modi- 
fied ;  but  while  their  rulers  were  still  discussing  the 
fresh  territorial  arrangements  to  be  determined  upon, 
the  news   suddenly  reached  Vienna  that  Napoleon  Napoioon 
had  quitted  the  island  of  Elba,  and  had  again  entered  from  Kib 
France.     This  thunderbolt  dispelled  at  once  the  nu- 
merous jealousies  which   had  been   fast  gathering 
during  the  winter.     All  minor  diflFerences  were  for- 
gotten, and,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, a  declaration   was  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Powers,  which  in  the  most  rigid 
terms  proscribed  Napoleon  as  a  public  enemy,  and 
expressed  their  determination  to  employ  their  whole 
forces  to  prevent  Europe  from  being  again  plunged 
into  revolutionary  confusion. 

The  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  his  landing,  ^^g  j^*^ 
his  addresses  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  people,  the  *^^^ 
defection  of  Labedoyere,  his  triumphant  advance  by  vanoe  on 
Lyons  to  Paris,  the  treason  of  Ney  and  flight  of  the 
Bourbons  to  Ghent  as  the  imperial  adventurer  ap- 
proached the  capital,  are  all  well-remembered  events. 
They   succeeded  each   other  with  astonishing  and 
bewildering  rapidity.     On  the  21st  of  March  Napo- 
leon found  himself  once  more  in  the  palace  of  the 
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Tuileries,  with  the  whole  army  of  France  enthusiastic 
in  his  favour.  The  efforts  made  at  a  counter-revolu- 
tion by  the  Bourbons  in  the  provinces  signally  failed, 
and  Napoleon,  with  fortune  at  his  back,  seemed  to 
have  seized  once  more  permanently  the  imperial 
sceptre. 

But  England  again  stood  like  a  lion  in  his  path. 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  Prince  Regent  announced 
formally  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  events 
which  had  occurred.  War  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Lords,  and  only  thirty-seven 
members  could  be  found  to  vote  against  it  in  the 
Commons.  The  nation  to  a  man  put  forth  its  con- 
British     centrated  strength.     An  enormous  sudden  demand 

troops  ^ 

deapatch-  took  placc  for  transports  to  carry  over  troops  and 
Belgium,  munitions  of  war  to  Flanders,  which  it  was  intuitively 
seen  must  be  the  battle-ground  whereon  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  was  to  be  decided.  The  House  of 
Commons  provided  the  sinews  of  war  with  unbounded 
liberality.  The  property-tax,  producing  15,000,000/., 
Subsidies  ^as  renewed.     Subsidies  were  voted  to  the  extent  of 

to  Euro-  •         -Tfc         • 

pean         11,000,000/.  to  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Hanover, 

Powers 

Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  all  Europe  in  a  few  weeks  bristled  with  bayonets. 
Napoleon  sought  to  obtain  popularity  by  conceding 
a  constitution ;  but  no  reflecting  man  had  much  con- 
fidence in  these  paper  declarations.  Caulaincourt 
tried  in  vain  to  open  negotiations  for  peace;  but 
his  couriers  were  stopped  on  the  frontiers.  It  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  would 
not  swerve  from  their  resolutions  :  "  all  Europe  had 
declared  war  against  Bonaparte."  The  Emperor 
Alexander    was    especially   moved,   and    said    that 
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**  Europe  requires  an  example."  Murat,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  Neapolitans,  made 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Napoleon  by  marching  to 
the  Po ;  but  they  fled  like  a  flock  of  sheep  before  the 
Austrians.  Treason  now  lurked  in  the  councils  of 
Napoleon.  Fouche  was  detected  in  a  correspondence  Fouohe. 
with  Mettemich.  Napoleon  threatened  to  hang  him, 
but  did  not  dare.  As  Camot  wisely  said,  the  Repub- 
licans only  permitted  Napoleon  to  reign  because  they 
thought  him  more  favourable  to  their  views  than  the 
Bourbons ;  so  Napoleon  dissembled,  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  both  in  power.  Each  predominant 
power  in  succession  had  been  fully  conscious  of  the 
innate  treachery  of  Fouch^,  but  each  was  compelled 
to  employ  him. 

Leaving  a  council  to  direct  affairs  in  Paris,  Na-  i^st  coi 
poleon  left  that  city  to  commence  his  last  campaign^  Nainioc 
which  ended  in  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo  onJJwatc 
the  18th  of  June,  1815.  ^• 

Every  impartial  reader  of  history  can  hardly  fail  Refleo- 
to  see  that  though  the  maritime  decrees  of  Napoleon 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  Orders  in  Council 
on  the  other,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  lamentable  wars  which  so  long  shook  Europe  to 
its  base,  they  were  the  means,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
their  prolongation,  and  were  the  origin,  in  an  essen- 
tial manner,  of  the  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Attempts  on  the  part  of 
governments  to  deprive  nations  of  what  is  necessary 
for  their  existence  must  ever  produce  the  most  serious 
consequences.  Besides,  it  is  alike  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous for  weak  man  to  interpose  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  securing  to  large  masses  of  the  people 
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articles  absolutely  requisite  for  them,  and  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  divine  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
Providence,  are  produced  for  the  general  use  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  Indeed,  the  mind  is  impressed  with 
a  singular  sensation  on  beholding  a  great  conqueror, 
just  reposing  after  one  of  his  most  signal  victories^ 
issuing  decrees  that  would  render  almost  every  sea 
desolate,  and  prevent  an  interchange  of  commodities 
as  necessary  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  own  people  as 
for  those  of  other  nations. 

In  gaining  his  great  victories,  in  adding  state  after 
state  to  his  dominions,  and  in  placing  brother  after 
brother  on  the  throne  of  ancient  kingdoms  whose 
dynasties  he  had  overthrown,  Napoleon  may  for 
some  mysterious  purpose  have  been  performing  the 
part  assigned  to  him  by  a  Higher  Power,  and  accom- 
plishing the  destinies  of  which,  under  Heaven,  he 
was  to  be  the  instrument.  But  when  he  extended 
his  ambition  to  the  ocean,  when  he  undertook  to 
overwhelm  the  innocent  peoples  of  many  nations  by 
his  maritime  decrees,  he  left  the  orbit  in  which 
evidently  it  had  been  his  destiny  to  move  for  one  on 
which  his  fleets  had  been  invariably  defeated,  and 
where  he  himself  was  never  seen  except  as  a  fugitive, 
and  at  last  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  rival  of  his  country. 
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on  both  sidefr— Freight  and  duty  compared— Conclusions  drawn 
by  the  American  shipowners— Alarm  in  the  United  States  at  tiie 
idea  of  reciprocity— Objections  to  the  British  Navigation  Act — 
Threatened  destruction  to  American  shipping — ^Popular  clamour — 
Opinions  in  Congress— Great  influence  of  the  shipowners — Early 
statesmen  of  the  United  States— Their  efforts  to  develop  maritime 
commerce— First  trade  with  the  East— European  War  of  1803 — ^Its 
effect  on  their  maritime  pursuits. 

A  BRIEF  exposition  has  already  been  ffiven  of  the  United 

Rtatna  of 

trade  and  navigation  of  the  British  colonies  of  North  America. 
America,  which  in  1776  declared  their  independence, 
and  afler  an  unwise  and  ineffectual  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  achieved    their  object,  and 
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became,   in   1783,  the  now  great  transatlantic  re- 
public, known  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
Her  inde-       ^^^  somc  time  after  their  independence  had  been 
pendenoe   acknowledged,   the    people   of  the   infant  republic 

reoogmsed,  ,  .  ,  . 

1783.  were  slow  in  recovering  from  the  extraordinary 
efforts  they  had  made  to  secure  their  position  as  a 
nation.  There  were  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
obstacles  to  overcome.  Each  of  the  thirteen  States 
at  first  contended  for  its  own  immediate  interests. 
Some  of  them  declared  for  a  system  of  free-trade ; 
others  were  in  favour  of  protection.  When  a  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  produce  was  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  with  a  view  to  pay  off  the  debt 
of  the  federation^  the  opposition  of  one  State  alone, 
that  of  Bhode  Island,  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
project.  And  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  levied 
a  duty  on  foreign  produce.  New  Jersey,  equally 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  river,  admitted 
the  same  articles  brought  by  foreign  merchant  vessels 
free  of  duty,  the  result  being  that  goods  could  be  easily 
smuggled  into  one  State  from  the  other.  Nor  did  the 
troubles  of  the  new  States  end  here. 
Oommer-  No  sooncr  had  their  independence  been  acknow- 
ciai  righte.  j^jg^^  ^jj^n  there  arose,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Great 

Britain  a  controversy  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
commercial  rights  which  it  would  be  advisable  to 
concede  to  the  republic;  the  main  point  in  con- 
tention being  whether  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  should  be  excluded  from  her  West  Indian 
settlements,  as  the  vessels  of  all  other  nations  were 
by  the  Navigation  Act,  and  from  a  commerce  at 
that  time  constituting  the  most  valuable  branch  of 
the  whole  British  trade.    As  this  view  of  the  •question 
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prevailed,  Congress,  in  1784,  recommended  to  theRetaiia- 
legislatures  of  the  different  States  the  adoption  of  a  JSJ^™^ 
law  prohibiting  for  fifteen  years  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  every  species  of  merchandise  in  any 
vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers  which  had  not 
connected  themselves  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  commercial  treaties.  The  recom- 
mendation of  retaUatory  measures,  as  has  too  fre- 
quently been  the  case  in  all  ages  and  with  all  nations, 
found  ready  favour  with  the  New  England  States, 
whose  people  were  almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
maritime  pursuits.  The  merchants  and  shipowners 
of  Boston,  who  had  played  so  determined  and  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  great  revolution,  were  highly 
exasperated  by  their  exclusion  from  the  ports  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  regulations  adopted  with 
regard  to  British  fisheries  in  the  American  seas.  They 
viewed  also  with  alarm  the  establishment  of  British 
factors  in  their  coimtry. 

Massachusetts  consequently  passed  an  Act  for  the  Threaten 
regulation  of  navigation  and  commerce,  whereby  they  SdeV 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  American  produce  ^^ts, 
or  manufacture  from  their  ports  in  vessels  owned  by 
British  subjects  after  the  1st  of  August,  1785 ;  with 
a  provisional  exception  in  favour  of  those  British 
settlements  whose  governors  should   reverse  their 
proclamations  against  the   admission   of  American 
vessels  into  their  ports.   They  also  levied  several  extra 
duties  to  be  paid  by  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners, 
and  especially  by  British  subjects.     There  was,  how- 
ever, a  proviso,  containing  a  permission  for  newly- 
built  vessels  constructed   in  Massachusetts,  though 
partly  or  wholly  owned  by  British  subjects,  to  take 
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in  cargoes  upon  equal  terms  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  for  their  first  departures. 

Several  States,  following  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts, levied  duties  of  various  kinds  on  foreign 
tonnage.  In  some  of  the  States  Is.  per  ton  was 
imposed,  while  in  others  foreign  vessels  were  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  of  from  3s.  to  no  less  than  5^. 
per  ton,  counterparts,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
ancient  navigation  laws  of  England.  However 
prejudicial  to  other  nations,  these  high  and  conflict- 
ing rates  led  to  a  general  misunderstanding  among 
the  States  themselves,  which  contributed  about  as 
much  as  any  foreign  competition  would  then  have 
done  to  check  the  progress  of  American  navigation. 
But  a  common  interest  soon  made  it  manifest  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  these  differential,  or 
rather  protective  duties  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
that  some  general  regulations  were  essential  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  trade  and  navigation.  In  short,  the 
different  States  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  their  individual  liberty  in  order  to 
secure  the  combined  and  wholesome  action  of  the 
entire  Union.  Indeed  they  soon  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  confiding  to  Congress  alone  the  power  of 
regulating  and  controlling  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  a 
convention  was  called  to  revise  the  articles  of  the 
confederation. 
Constitu-  By  tt®  constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art  1, 
Un^ted*^^  Sec.  8,  9,  10),  Congress  was  vested  with  the  power 
stateu.  Qf  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  It  was 
therefore  stipulated,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
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convention,  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  State;  that  "no  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  that  of 
another  ;  "  and  that  no  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
State  should  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another.  Further,  that  "  no  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duty  on 
imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  respective  laws  ;  that  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  or  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on 
imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  such  laws  shall 
be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress." 

The  adoption  of  this  paper  constitution,  as  yet  not  The  gooc 
quite  in  force  to  its  legitimate  extent  in  some  of  the  a  united 
Southern  States,  conferred  upon  the  United  States  the  ^^n™" 
sovereign  attributes  of  a  great  nation.  It  secured 
the  domestic  tranquillity  then  so  much  required,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  amicable  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation  with  foreign  powers.  Placed  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were,  without  any  relations 
of  amity  with  other  nations,  but  happily  unshackled 
with  any  trading  monopolies  to  limit  their  free 
action,  it  was  obviously  to  their  interest  to  invite 
other  countries  to  their  shores,  and  to  form  with 
them  friendly  alliances  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. Accordingly  their  then  Secretary  of  State, 
seeing  that  some  of  the  States  were  opposed  to 
protection,  proclaimed  with  great  wisdom  the  prin- 
ciples of  free-trade ;  and  in  his  manifesto  on  this 
subject^  remarked  that  "  instead  of  embarrassing  com- 

>  '  Eeworts,  House  of  Representatives/  Feb.  23, 1791. 
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merce  under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties,  and 
prohibitions,  it  should  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Would  even  a  single 
nation,"  he  continued,  **  begin  with  the  United  States 
this  system  of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  begin  with  that  nation." 

Unfortunately  other  nations,  and  more  especially 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  were  not  then  prepared  to  adopt,  pure 
and  simple,  the  principles  he  propounded;  and 
although  American  vessels  were  then  admitted  to 
the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  upon  the 
most  favoured  footing,  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  had  no  inclination  to  yield  one  iota 
of  their  ancient  navigation  laws  without  an  equi- 
valent, as  they  considered  these  laws  to  be  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  their  maritime  success  and 
supremacy.  Nor  would  the  English  government 
make  any  concessions  with  regard  to  Light  dues  and 
Local  charges,  of  which  the  shipowners  of  the  United 
States  justly  complained,  and  have  still,  though 
to  a  much  less  extent,  some  cause  for  complaint. 
The  Board  of  Trade  contended  that  these  charges 
were  of  ancient  establishment  and  the  property 
of  private  persons  or  of  corporate  bodies,  and 
that  the  funds  arising  from  them  were  in  many 
instances  applicable  to  public  works  or  charitable 
purposes. 
Maritime  With  regard  to  maritime  regulations  an  intimation 
laws  re-  was  givcu  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  that  Great 
neutrals.  Britain  might  consent  to  insert  in  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States  all  the  articles  of 
maritime  law  which  had  of  late  years  been  inserted 
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in  her  commercial  treaties  with  other  foreign  powers ; 
expressly  excepting,  however,  any  article  allowing  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  time  of  war,  which 
should  on  no  account  be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  ^^}^^ 
the  more  violent  partisans  m  America  for  unrestricted  sides  the 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  threatened  to  break  off 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  unless 
their  demands  were  complied  with.  In  this  con- 
troversy it  is  amusing  to  observe  that  grave 
members  of  the  English  Council  actually  gave  an 
authoritative  opinion :  ^*  That  the  articles  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  now  send  to 
European  markets  are  but  few,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  equal  perfection  from  other  countries ;  and,"  they 
added,  "  it  is  more  likely  that  the  demand  for  them 
from  thence  should  in  future  diminish  rather  than 
increase/'  If  these  short-sighted  mortals  could 
but  have  opened  the  book  of  the  future,  and 
could  have  contemplated  the  prodigious  supply 
of  cotton,  and  corn,  and  other  raw  produce  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  United  States  since 
the  resources  of  its  fertile  and  varied  soil  have 
been  developed,  they  would  have  paused  before 
they  hazarded  such  crude  and  altogether  erroneous 
vaticinations.  They,  moreover,  decried  the  trade 
in  grain  as  precarious,  and  asserted  that  no  system 
of  foreign  commerce  permanently  profitable  could  be 
founded  upon  it. 

Happily,  however,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  Treaty 
and  navigation  was  at  last  concluded  between  the  oreat^ 
two  nations ;   but  we  need  only  here  refer  to  those  J^*^^ 
portions  of  it  which  more  especially  affected  their  ^?^ 
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navigation.  By  this  treaty  it  was  arranged  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  French  war,  and  for 
two  years  after  its  termination,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  might  carry  in  vessels  of  their  own, 
not  exceeding  the  burthen  of  seventy  tons,  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  all  such  produce  or  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  as  could  be  lawfully 
carried  from  the  States  to  the  islands  by  British 
vessels ;  and  also  that  American  vessels  might 
carry  back  from  the  islands  to  the  States  all  such 
West  Indian  produce  as  British  vessels  might  carry 
to  the  same  quarter ;  the  same  duties  being  levied 
by  each  government  on  the  ships  of  the  one 
country  as  on  those  of  the  other  engaged  in  this 
trade.  The  United  States  were,  however,  expressly 
debarred  from  carrying  molasses,  sugar,  coflFee, 
cotton,  etc.,  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  liberty  of  continuing  to  trade  to  the  ports 
of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East 
Indies  was  confirmed  to  American  vessels;  the 
government  of  the  United  States  engaging  that  such 
vessels  should  carry  the  goods  brought  away  by 
them  from  India  to  no  part  of  the  world  except 
their  own  ports  in  America.  By  the  15th  article 
it  was  agreed  that  no  higher  duties  should  be 
charged  in  the  ports  of  either  country  upon  vessels 
belonging  to  the  other  than  were  paid  by  the  like 
vessels  on  merchandise  of  all  other  nations;  nor 
should  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  ex- 
portation or  importation  of  any  articles  to  and 
from  the  territories  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
respectively,   which   should  not  equally  extend   tp 
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all   other  nations.^      But    the  British   government  The  right 
reserved  to  itselt  the  nght  of  imposing  on  Amencan  a  counter- 
vessels  entering  into  the  British   ports   in  Europe  J^^^ 
a  tonnage  duty  equal  to  that  which  was  P^'jable^y^^ 
by  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of  America ;    and 
also  such   duty  as  might  be  adequate  to  counter- 
vail  the   difference   of   duty  payable    on  the    im- 
portation  of   European   and    Asiatic    goods,   when 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  British  or  in  Ame- 
rican vessels.    Both  parties  further  agreed  to  treat 
with  regard  to  a  more  exact  equalisation  of  duties. 
If  a  vessel  should  be  taken  or  detained  on  suspicion 
of  having  enemy's  property  on  board,  or  of  carrying 
contraband  articles,  it  was  stipulated  that  only  the 
illegal  portion  of  the  cargo  should  be  condemned  and 
made  prize. 

By  the  21st  article  the  two  governments  bound 
themselves  not  to  permit  their  subjects  or  citizens 
to  accept  commissions  from  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  nor  to  permit  such  enemies  to  enlist  any 
of  their  subjects  or  citizens  into  the  military 
service;  any  subject  or  citizen  acting  contrary  to 
this  article  being  made  punishable  as  a  pirate. 
By  subsequent  articles  the  contracting  parties  agreed 
that  neither  would  permit  privateers,  commissioned 
by  the  enemies  of  the  other,  to  arm  or  to  trade 
in  their  ports,  still  less  allow  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  other  to  be  taken  within  any  of  its  bays, 
or  within  cannon-shot  of  its  coasts.  In  case  of  a 
rupture  between  the  two  countries,  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  one  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the 

1  This  "  mo8t  fayoured  footing  clause  "  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
reclamation  between  the  two  countries. 

VOL.    II.  2   A 
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other  were  secured  the  privilege  of  remaining  and 
continuing  their  trade,  so  long  as  they  committed  no 
offence  against  the  laws ;  and  even  if  their  conduct 
should  induce  the  government  to  order  them  to 
depart  from  the  country,  they  were  allowed  twelve 
months  to  remove  their  families  and  effects. 

Tliese  were  the  chief  articles  of  this  treaty.  The 
disaffected  on  both  sides  the  water  found,  however, 
as  has  almost  invariably  been  the  case  in  commercial 
treaties,  great  fault  with  it.  The  shipowners  of  the 
United  States  complained  of  the  restrictions  put 
upon  their  shipping  intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies ;  while  the  cavillers  in  Great  Britain  looked 
upon  the  permission  to  use  vessels  of  seventy  tons  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  these 
islands  as  equivalent  to  the  creating  a  nursery  of 
seamen  for  the  use  of  America.  But  the  treaty,  in 
spite  of  these  cavillings,  was  signed  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr.  Jay  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  25th  of  October,  1795, 
that  the  ratifications  between  the  two  governments 
were  exchanged.  The  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  United  States  did  not  sanction  this  treaty  till  the 
30th  of  April,  1796,  nor  was  the  Act  for  carrying  its 
provisions  into  effect  passed  in  the  British  Parliament 
Difficulty  iill  the  4th  of  July,  1797.^  Throughout  the  whole 
gotSSion!  negotiation  Mr.  Jay  admits  that  he  was  apprehen- 
sive of  giving  umbrage  to  France ;  but  while  he  is 
eloquent  about  the  British  spoliations  on  American 
commerce,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  British  vessels 
had  been  captured  by  French  privateers,  illegally 

1  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  n^otiations  in  Mr.  Jay's 
correspondence, '  Life  of  John  Jay/  New  York,  1833, 
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armed  in  American  ports,  and  that  some  of  them  had 
actually  been  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  make 
compensation  for  these  captures  was  also  admitted  by 
Washington.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
negotiation  to  a  satisfactory  issue  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wm.  Jay/ 

"  On  his  arrival  in  England,  the  revolutionary 
frenzy  in  France  was  at  its  height.  Robespierre 
was  revelling  in  all  the  wantonness  of  unbridled 
power,  and  the  French  people,  the  unconscious 
vassals  of  a  bloody  tyrant,  were  perpetrating  acts  of 
<5rueliy  and  impiety  which  excited  the  astonishment 
and  abhorrence  of  all  who  duly  estimated  the  claims 
of  humanity  and  the  obligations  of  religion.  With 
this  people  the  British  monarch  was  waging  a  war, 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  his  own  subjects,*  and  by  the  alliance  of 
Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Although  in 
this  war  the  United  States  were  professedly  neutral, 
yet  it  was  well  known  that  the  sympathies  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  citizens  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
France,  and  that  they  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  their  government  from  violating  the  duties  of 
neutrality.  The  late  proceedings  of  Congress,  also, 
had  tended  but  little  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of 
England.  The  American  war,  and  the  consequent 
independence  of  her  colonies,  had  moreover  wounded 
the  pride  of  Britain,  and  engendered  feelings  towards 

'  Mr.  William  Jay  was  the  son  and  historian  of  his  &ther,  John  Jay, 
the  ambassador  from  the  United  States  {vide  yol.  i.  p.  824). 

'  The  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  war  were  the  shipowners :  the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals  did  all  they  could  to  neutralise  the  power  of 
the  executive. 
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the  United  States  unpropitious  to  the  negotiation. 
The  extent  of  her  resources,  the  number  of  her  allies, 
the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and 
her  resentments  towards  the  United  States,  all  com- 
bined to  indispose  Great  Britain  either  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wrongs  she  had  committed  or  to  make 
reparation  for  them." 

It  was  in  this  treaty  that  Mr.  Jay  proposed  to 
insert  a  clause  "  that  if  it  should  unfortunately  hap- 
pen that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
be  at  war,  there  shall  be  no  privateers  commissioned 
by  them  against  each  other.'*  Unhappily  the  clause 
was  considered  inadmissible  by  Lord  Grenville,  and 
in  fact,  although  the  proposition  is  embraced  in  Mr. 
Jay's  original  instructions,  the  American  govern- 
ment have  receded  from  the  views  they  then  pro- 
pounded unless  other  nations  exempt  private  property 
from  capture  at  sea.^ 
Remark-  It  may  scem  singular  that  the  American  minister 
8ion  r^'^  should  havc  consented  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
oo^*^*^  cotton,  one  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  clause 
relating  to  the  West  Indian  trade.  The  explanation 
is  curious.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  minister  stipulated  to  prohibit  during 
the  continuance  of  the  article   in  force,  all  "  West 

^  Priyataering  was  finally  abolished  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
March,  30, 1856 ;  but  the  Americans  refused  to  agree  to  this  unless  aU 
private  property  was  made  free  from  capture  at  sea.  The  right  of 
blockade  was  also  proposed  to  be  given  up.  This  the  'Rnghfth  govemr 
ment  declined  assenting  to,  asserting  ''  that  the  system  of  commercial 
blockade  was  essential  to  its  naval  supremacy.**  During  the  recent 
civil  war  in  America  all  the  great  Powers  agreed  in  disaUowing 
privateering,  and  it  was  also  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington ; 
hence,  when  Jefferson  Davis  announced  his  intention  of  ifiRwing 
"  letters  of  marque,"  Lincoln  replied  that  the  ofi&cers  and  men  in  any 
such  ships  would  be  shot  as  pirates. 
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Indian  productions  and  manufactures/'  The  expres- 
sion was,  on  reflection,  deemed  to  be  too  general,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  specify  the  prohibited  articles,  and 
accordingly  "  cotton  "  was  inserted  as  a  West  Indian 
production;  the  cotton  then  used  in  the  United 
States  being  almost  wholly  brought  from  the  West 
Indies/  A  few  months  prior  to  Mr.  Jay's  departure 
for  England,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
a  report  to  Congress  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  enumerated  the  exports  of  the  country,  but 
made  no  mention  of  cotton.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  then 
known  as  a  production  of  the  United  States,  although 
it  now  requires  for  its  transport  a  greater  amount 
of  shipping  than  almost  any  other  article  in  the 
whole  range  of  commerce. 

The  treaty  so    satisfactorily    concluded  between  indigm 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  having  been  France 
undoubtedly   a    successful    effort    of    diplomacy   inJ^^J. 
bringing  together  two  nations  which  had  been  torn 
asunder  by  revolution,  was  viewed  in  France  with 
the  most  profound  alarm  and  indignation.     The  re- 
sentment of  the  French  scarcely  knew  any  bounds. 
They  were  full  of  the  idea  that  the  Americans  owed 
their  national  independence  to  the  aid  rendered  by 
them  to  the   revolted  colonies,  a  support  which,  as 
already  explained,  was  furnished  with   a  view  less 
to   promote  the   cause    of  freedom  in    the   United 
States  than  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  maritime  power 
of  England. 

So  loud  and  clamorous  were  the  complaints  against  The 
the  treaty,  that  if  the  voice  of  the  French  had  been  ^^2* 

againM 

»  Of  404,135  poundfl  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1792,  do  P"*"®^^ 
less  than  373^50  came  from  the  West  Indian  islands. 
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listened  to,  an  open  rupture  must  then  have  ensued. 
They  publicly  declared  that  it  violated  in  a  positive 
and  hostile  manner  the  treaty  they  had  con- 
cluded "  in  favour  of  the  Americans  in  the  year  1778, 
by  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies ;  whereas,  by 
this  treaty,  the  very  furnishing  of  provisions  to  the 
French  islands  was  pronounced  illegal."  ^  They 
alleged  that  it  "  deprived  France  of  all  the  advan- 
tages stipulated  in  a  former  treaty;*'  and  they 
charged  the  Americans  with  "the  abandonment  of 
their  neutral  rights,  to  the  injury  of  France,"  in  not 
maintaining  the  pretended  principle  of  the  modem 
law  of  nations,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and 
that  timber  and  naval  stores  for  the  equipment  and 
armament  of  vessels  are  not  contraband  of  war. 
Interest  of  On  this  qucstiou,  of  such  paramount  importance  to 
to  hi^e  England,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  her  maritime 
proTOrty  commerce,  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  every 
free  from  yicw  of  the  subjcct  has  bccu  argucd  with  great  care 
fttaea.  and  consummate  ability.  No  doubt  the  feeling  of 
nations  is  becoming  more  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
making  all  goods  not  contraband  of  war  exempt  from 
capture  at  sea,  and  the  views  of  the  more  modem 
English  statesmen  are  inclining  in  that  direction; 
but  it  is  only  by  taking  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  measures  unscrupulously  adopted  by  both 
France  and  England  during  their  mighty  struggle 
that  a  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  what  will  be 
the  future  effect  of  such  or  similar  compacts.     While 

*  The  whole  ground  of  dispute  between  France  and  the  United 
States  is  recited  in  a  most  voluminous  despatch,  Jan.  16,  1797,  from 
Mr.  Pickering  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  United  States  Minister  at  Paris. 
It  will  be  found  in  '  American  Stete  Papers/  vol.  i.  p.  669. 
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waging  internecine  war  against  each  other,  the 
people  of  England  and  France  were  famishing  alike 
for  want  of  food.  Should  such  circumstances  again 
arise,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  much  less  to  hope,  that 
nations  so  powerful  at  sea  as  Great  Britain,  with 
their  people  thus  suffering,  would  be  bound  by  any 
compact  that  stopped  the  supply  from  America  or 
elsewhere;  and  it  is  almost  as  futile  to  hope  that 
they  would  relinquish  their  power  of  hampering  their 
enemies'  commerce  at  sea  unless  it  were  stipulated 
that  neutral  nations  are  bound  to  enforce  the 
compact.  Though  England  still  stands  first  as  a 
maritime  power,  and  has  consequently  at  her  disposal 
the  most  extensive  means  of  destroying  an  enemy's 
maritime  commerce,  she  has,  on  the  other  hand,  by  far 
the  largest  amoimt  of  property  of  any  nation  at  all 
times  afloat,  and  must  therefore  be  the  largest  sufferer 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  any  power  which  can 
equip  a  fleet  of  privateers.  Consequently,  it  was  hoped 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Engh'sh  people,  when  the 
American  government  in  1856  declined  to  become 
parties  to  the  declaration  of  the  European  Powers 
assembled  in  conference  at  Paris,  unless  all  private 
property  was  made  free  from  capture  at  sea,  that 
Great  Britain  would  have  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
proposal. 

This  policy  did  not,  however,  suit  France  in 
1797;  and  to  show  in  a  practical  manner  their 
displeasure  at  the  treaty  into  which  the  United 
States  had  entered  with  England,  the  French 
republic  issued  in  the  same  year  the  circular, 
already  incidentally  noticed,  in  which  they  an- 
nounced that  the  conduct  of  France  towards  neutrals 
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would  be  regulated  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  suffer  the  English  to  treat  them,  thus 
opening  a  wide  door  to  spoliation,  in  defiance  of 
subsisting  treaty  obligations.  At  Malaga  and  Cadiz 
the  French  consuls  interpreted  this  unprincipled 
notification  or  decree  as  an  authorization  to  capture 
and  condemn  all  American  merchantmen  for  the 
single  circumstance  of  their  being  destined  to  a 
British  port.  But  the  most  disastrous  effect  was 
produced  in  the  West  Indies,  whose  seas  swarmed 
with  privateers  and  gun-boats;  which  were  stimu- 
lated into  active  operation  by  the  latitude  allowed  to 
their  depredations  by  the  indefinite  terms  of  that 
decree,  and  the  explanatory  orders  of  the  agents 
of  the  French  directory  at  Guadaloupe  and  St, 
Domingo.  These  agents  captured  and  confiscated 
American  vessels  under  the  most  shameless  and 
contradictory  pretexts.  All  neutral  vessels  bound  to 
certain  enumerated  ports,  which  it  was  pretended 
in  the  decree  had  been  given  up  to  the  English, 
Condem-  wcrc  unccremoniously  condemned.  The  fact  of  an 
shipsTn^  American  vessel  being  bound  to  an  English  port 
indiwi!**  sufficed  for  her  sweeping  condemnation,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  that  of  her  cargo.  Any  informality 
in  a  bill  of  lading ;  any  irregularity  in  the  certified  list 
of  the  passengers  and  crew,  the  supercargo  being,  for 
instance,  by  birth  a  foreigner,  although  a  naturalised 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  the  destruction  of  a 
paper  of  any  kind  soever,  and  the  want  of  a  sea  letter, 
were  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  condemnation  of 
American  property,  even  when  the  proofe  of  the 
property  were  indubitable. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  most  audacious  scenes  of 
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depredation  were   exhibited;   ^o  much  so  that  theandgna 
conduct  of  the  public  agents  and  of  the  commissioned  uJ^ 
cruisers  surpassed  all   former  examples.     American 
vessels   were  not  only  captured  under  the  French 
decrees,   but  when   brought  to  trial  in  the  French 
tribunals,  they  with  their  cargoes  were  condemned, 
without  admitting  the  owners  or  their  agents  to  make 
any  defence.     Indeed  a  system  of  spoliation  seems  to 
have   been   brought   into   practice   for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  insuring  condemnations.     By  a  monstrous 
abuse  in  judicial  proceedings,  frauds  and  falsehoods,  as 
well  as  flimsy  and  shameless  pretexts,    passed  un- 
examined  and  uncontradicted,  and   were   made  the 
foundation  of  sentences  of  condemnation.     American  Outrages 
citizens  were  beaten,  insulted,  and  imprisoned ;  and  Ameri- 
even  their  prisoners  of  war  were  exchanged  with  the  ^"** 
British  for  Frenchmen.     American  property  going 
to  or  coming  from  neutral  ports  was  seized,  and  in 
many  cases  forcibly  taken  when  destined  for  France, 
or  actually  in  French  portSj  without  any  pretence 
whatever,  except  that  the  French   required  it   for 
their  own  purposes. 

Nor  did  their  wanton  and  outrageous  conduct 
against  the  Americans  stop  here.  Many  accounts 
are  extant  of  attempts  to  effect  condemnations 
by  bribing  the  oflBcers  and  seamen  of  the  American 
vessels  to  swear  falsely ;  and  it  was  further  reserved 
for  those  days,   when   offered  bribes  were  refused,  Tortnre 

,  ,       practised 

and  threats  despised,   to   endeavour   to   accomplish  oy  Frenc 
the  object  by   torture.     In  a   protest  set  forth  by 
Captain  Martin,  master  of  the  Cincinnatus^  a  vessel  of 
about  two  himdred  and  twenty-nine  tons,  belonging 
to  Baltimore,  the  fact  of  torture   having  been  re- 
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sorted  to  by  the  French  cruisers  appears  to  be  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.^  In  this  protest  he  states  that 
while  on  his  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  London  he 
was  boarded  by  a  French  armed  brig  under  English 
colours,  when  he  with  five  of  his  crew  were  taken  on 
board,  and  though  the  vessel's  papers  when  ex- 
amined left  no  doubt  of  the  nationality  of  his 
ship  and  cargo,  being  American,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  French  brig  insisted  that  the  cargo 
was  English  property,  and  assured  Martin  that  if 
he  would  admit  the  fact,  and  formally  acknowledge 
it,  his  full  freight  should  be  paid,  and  he  should  have 
a  present  of  one  thousand  pounds.  But  the  overture 
was  spumed,  the  master  declaring  the  whole  to 
belong  solely  to  Aquilla  Brown  of  Baltimore,  mer- 
chant. "  Whereupon  the  French  officers  thumb- 
screwed  the  said  master  in  the  cabin  of  their  said  brig, 
and  kept  him  in  torture  to  extort  a  declaration  that 
the  said  cargo  was  English  property,  for  nearly  four 
hours,  but  without  the  desired  effect."  A  vessel 
heaving  in  sight,  Martin  was  liberated,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Cincinnatus  reached  the  English 
Channel  that  she  was  relieved  by  H.M.S.  Gatatea^ 
and  finally  reached  Dover.  Mr.  Rufus  King, 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  London,  personally 
examined  Captain  Martin's  thumbs,  and  said  **  they 
still  bear  the  marks  of  the  torturing  screws,  and 
the  scars  will  go  with  him  to  the  grave.** ' 
The  ad-  Bq^  ^ith  all  these  drawbacks  to  the  progress 
or  thenar  and  success  of  American   shipping,  and  the   great 

Ameri-  ^  Captain  Martin's  Protest  in  extenso  will  be  fonnd  in  the  '  American 

cans.  state  Papers/  voL  ii.  pp.  64r-65. 

2  Vi(h  letter  of  Rufas  King,  '  State  Papers/  vol.  ii.  pp.  29-64.    The 
cAso  seems  undonbtedly  well  authenticated. 
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disadvantages  to  which  neutrals  are  exposed  during 
a  state  of  war,  which  often  counterbalance  the 
advantages  they  enjoy  of  seizing  upon  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
memorable  revolution  of  France  in  1789,  and  the 
wars  consequent  upon  the  events,  created  a  vast 
demand  for  American  exports,  and  secured  for  the 
Americans  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  Europe.  They  not  only  carried  the 
colonial  productions  to  the  several  parent  states,  but 
they  also  became  the  purchasers  of  them  in  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies.  A  new  era 
was  indeed  established  in  their  commercial  history, 
and  their  merchants  and  shipowners  increased  in 
numbers  to  an  extent  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
general  state  of  the  population. 

Many  persons  who  had  realised  moderate  capitals  impulse 
from  mercantile  and  other  pursuits  now  become  Sipping 
daring  adventurers  as  carriers  by  sea  [there  being 
no  trading  companies,  whose  monopolies  have  a 
withering  effect  upon  individual  enterprise],  the 
practice  became  common  for  Americans  to  frequently 
change  their  pursuits,  a  practice  springing  out  of 
a  native  energy  of  the  people  still  prevailing. 
Foreigners  were  admitted  without  reservation  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
although  the  government  carefully  excluded  them 
from  any  participation  osteusibly  in  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  possession  of  ships.  No  aliens  were  permitted 
to  be  either  sole  or  part  owners  of  American  vessels. 
The  predominant  spirit  of  that  period  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  determining  the  character  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  the  brilliant  prospects  held  out  by  maritime 
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enterprise    led   them   to    neglect  for  a   time    the 

mechanical  and  manufacturing  branches  of  industry. 

^7^^.        By  this  ffreatly  extended  intercourse  with  other 

of  Amen-  .  , 

canciviii-  natious  the  Americans   not  only   augmented   their 
material   wealth,   but  became   acquainted  with  the 
habits,   manners,    science,    arts,    resources,    wealth, 
and   power    of  those   countries   with    which    they 
carried   on   a    profitable    trade.     They    were    thus 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  stock  of  ac- 
cumulated experience  and  wisdom   which  the  elder 
nations  of  Europe  had  slowly,  and,  at  the  cost  of  so 
much   labour,  bloodshed,   and    incessant    struggles, 
secured.     With   some   modification  of  the    English 
constitution,     the    Americans,    having    as    yet    no 
ancient  aristocracy,    chose    an    elective    republican 
form  of  government ;  but  the  well-framed  body  of 
English  laws  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
framework  of  society  rested.      In  almost  everything 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  commercial  and  maritime 
affairs  the  English  code   was  adopted,  and  became 
transplanted  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American   people.      In  a   natural   desire  to  appear 
free  and  original,  they   affected   some  changes,  but 
these  were  merely  partial ;  and,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,    English   laws  relating   to   shipping,   with 
such  prudent  modifications  as  the  change  of  position 
and    circumstances    required,    were     adopted,    and 
formed     the     model    of    American     practice    and 
legislation. 
Advances       With  these  incalculable  advantages,  a    rich   soil, 
time  enter- an  enterprising  and  free  people,  a  country  indented 
^"^        with  harbours  and  bathed  by  magnificent  navigable 
rivers,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  wonder  that  their 
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maritime  enterprise  made  rapid  advances.  The 
capital  of  the  shipowners  being  thus  suddenly 
augmented,  they  were  enabled  to  explore  new 
sources  of  wealth.  The  entire  globe  was  circum- 
navigated with  a  view  to  open  new  markets.  Mer- 
chants who  had  been  long  engaged  in  trade  were 
confounded  by  the  changes  so  rapidly  effected.  The 
less  experienced  considered  the  newly  acquired  ad- 
vantages as  matters  of  right  which  would  remain 
to  them.  They  did  not  contemplate  a  period  of 
general  peace,  when  each  nation  would  carry  its 
own  productions  in  its  own  vessels;  when  the 
jealousy  of  rivals  would  suggest  the  imposition  of 
differential  or  practically  prohibitive  duties;  when 
foreign  commerce  would  be  again  fettered  and 
limited  by  "  enumerated  articles,"  and  when,  with 
reduced  profits  on  shipping  transactions,  a  much 
greater  amount  of  circumspection  would  be  necessary. 

It'  was  in  the  midst  of  this  career  of  prosperity  in  views  of 
the  United  States  that  many  farnseeing  American  ^SS^n 
statesmen  urged  on  the  then  reluctant  attention  of 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  dwelt  along  the  sea- 
board the  paramount  necessity  of  dedicating  their 
surplus  capital  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry. These  men  urged  that  the  food  heretofore 
exported  by  America  to  foreign  countries  might  not 
be  required  for  European  consumption,  and  that 
many  of  the  hands  then  engaged  in  active  hostilities, 
either  for  defence  or  conquest,  would  be  required 
for  agriculture.  Instead  of  there  being  always  a 
deficiency  of  food  in  Europe,  it  was  quite  possible 
that  there  might  be  a  surplus  of  provisions,  the  many 
thousands  in   their  armies   and  fleets  being  added 
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to  the  productive  classes,  and  thus  diminishing  the 
chief  branch  of  freight  enjoyed  by  the  United  States 
shipping. 

The  experience  of  the  interval  from  1783  to  1791, 
when  American  trade  was  so  much  depressed,  had 
not  been  lost  upon  keen  and  calm  observers,  and 
many  able  American  writers  incessantly  pointed  to 
the  vast,  rich,  fertile  uncultivated  lands  in  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Union,  as  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  wealth  from  which  the  future  greatness 
and  power  of  the  States  must  be  derived,  and 
urged  their  countrymen  to  encourage  and  direct 
their  efforts  to  that  branch  of  domestic  industry. 
This  salutary  advice  was  not  altogether  lost  at  that 
time  upon  the  Americans ;  but  it  has  since  been 
ardently  pursued,  with  what  success  the  exports  of 
the  articles  of  corn  and  cotton  alone  will  fully 
establish. 

Nevertheless,  the  shipowners  of  the  United  States 

were   at  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a 

nation  infected  with  the  principles  of  self-protection 

on  which    the    English  Navigation  Act    had   been 

founded ;  for  in  the  very  first  session  of  Congress, 

The  ship-  1789,   the    shipwrights    of    Baltimore    and    South 

ofBaiti-    Carolina,  in  rehearsing  their  grievances  to  the  House 

prot^ion.  ^f  Representatives,  copied  identically  the  numerous 

complaints  urged   on   this   side   the  water.      They 

pointed  out  the  diminished  state  of  ship-building  in 

America,  and  the  ruinous  restrictions  to  which  their 

vessels  were  subject  in  foreign   ports ;  and,  among 

the    advantages     looked    for     from    the     national 

government,  was  the  increase  of  the  shipping  and 

maritime  strength  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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by   laws  similar  in   their  nature  and  operation  to 
that  Act.      Whichever     way     they     looked,    they 
perceived  that   the    United   States   ought  soon   to 
become  as  powerful  in  shipping  as  any  nation  in  the 
world.      They    insisted     that,     upon     the     closest 
examination  of  the  subject,   they  were  better  pre- 
pared for  a  Navigation  Act  than  England  had  been 
when  the  British   Navigation    Act   was   passed  in 
1660.      They  argued   that   though   the    registered 
tonnage   of   that    kingdom   did    not    then    exceed 
ninety-six  thousand  tons,  it  had  reached  close  upon 
eight  hundred  thousand  tons  in  1774,  an  increase,  in 
little  more  than  a  centmy,  of  about  seven  hundred 
and  four  thousand  tons.     Why,  therefore,  exclaimed 
the   Baltimore    shipwrights,   why    should    not    we 
adopt  a  similar  wise  policy  ? 

Arguments  such  as  these,  reiterated  over  and  over 
during  a  course  of  years,  produced  in  time  their  effect 
upon  C!on  gross,  many  of  whose  members  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  treaty  with  England.  French 
influence  was  also  brought  to  bear  in  every  conceiv- 
able way  against  it,  and  at  last  the  protectionists  of 
the  United  States  were  enabled  to  carry  a  measure 
through  the  Legislature  sanctioning  certain  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  their  own  vessels  as  against  those 
of  England  trading  with  their  ports.  From  this 
time  commenced  that  war  of  retaliation  which,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  continued  between  the  two 
nations  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  the  British  government  had  reserved 
the  right  of  countervailing  these  discriminating 
duties,  and  the  United  States  had  bound  themselves 
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not  to  impose  any  new  or  additional  duty  on  the 

tonnage  of  British  ships  or  vessels,  or  to  increase  the 

then  subsisting  diflference  between  the  duties  payable 

on  the  importation  of  any  article  in  British  American 

sliips;  so  that  when  Congress  imposed  increased  duties, 

Groat       the  English  Parliament  exercised  the  reserved  right 

impedes     Stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and  thus  by  the  Act  of  Gheo. 

yaning"    III->  c.  9 7,  Countervailing  duties  were  imposed,  payable 

duUos.      Qj^  j.jjg  importation  of  American  goods  in  American 

vessels,   in   addition  to  the  duties  payable  on  their 

importation  in  British  ships.*    Additional  duties  were 

also  imposed  upon  certain  specified  articles,  and  three 

per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  enumerated  articles. 

Eflfectof        Such,  then,  was  the  legislation  on  both  sides,  as 

m^urel^  it  most  materially  aflFected  merchant  shipping.    The 

2d^^     American   shipowners  and  merchants  looked  upon 

every  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  British  Legislature 

as  levelled  especially  against  themselves ;  and,  jealous 

of  everything   which   militated   against   their   own 

interest,   they    contended   that   the    Parliament  of 

^  The  duties  imposed  were  as  follows : — On  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  and 
pearl  ashes,  ten  per  cent,  additional,  when  imported  without  certificate 
from  the  British  Colonies  in  America ;  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  customs 
duties  on  pitch,  tar,  resin,  turpentine,  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  and 
manufactured  goods  and  merchandise  (except  wood-stayes  and  to- 
bacco); and  a  similar  percentage  upon  the  customs  duties  on  all 
manufactured  wood-staves  when  imported  from  Europe  in  British 
ships.  On  oil  of  fish,  blubber,  whale-fins,  and  spermaceti,  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  customs  duties  payable  when  imported  firom  countries  not 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  On  tobacco,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  one  hundred  pounds  weight ;  and  on  all  other  American 
goods,  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  customs  duties  payable  for  the  same 
when  imported  in  British-built  yessels  from  the  American  States. 
The  countervailing  duties  were  to  be  calculated  upon  the  rates  of 
duties  as  they  stood  previously  to  the  Act  of  37  Geo.  HI.,  c.  15.  By 
the  statute  above  recited,  a  tonnage  duty  of  two  shilb'ngs  sterling  was 
imiK)Rod  on  all  American  vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain. 
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« 

Great  Britian  had  exceeded  the  fair  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  had  secnred  for  the 
British  shipowners  the  exclusive  carriage  to  Great 
Britain,  in  time  of  peace,  of  some  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  American  exportation.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  English  had  selected  fish,  oil, 
and  tobacco,  articles  of  great  bulk,  as  objects  on 
which  the  highest  countervailing  duties  had  been 
imposed.  They  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  this 
countervailing  duty  upon  oil,  a  British  ship  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  register,  carrying  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tuns  of  oil  to  great  Britain  from  the  Uniled 
States,  would  pay  453/.  155.  sterling  less  duty 
thereon  than  the  same  oil  would  pay  if  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  an  American  ship.  By  a  Freight 
similar  operation,  a  British  ship  of  two  hundred  and  oompwed. 
fifty  tons,  carrying  four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  each,  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  would  pay 
360/.  sterling  less  duty  than  would  be  payable 
on  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  imported  in  an 
American  ship ;  the  whole  freight,  at  35^.  sterling  per 
hogshead,  would  only  amount  to  700/.  sterling,  which, 
after  deducting  the  countervailing  duty  of  360/., 
would  leave  to  the  American  a  net  freight  of  only 
344/.  Is.  sterling. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  rice,  when  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  an  American  ship,  was 
charged  with  a  duty  of  8rf.  per  hundredweight 
more  than  when  imported  in  a  British  ship;  and 
that  an  extra  duty  amounting  on  a  tierce  of  rice  to 
3^.  9d.  sterling,  the  freight  of  a  tierce  of  rice  being  then 

VOL.   II.  2    B 
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about  12^.  sterling,  was  also  demanded.    It  was  said 

that  no  person  would   give   155.  9d.  freight  in  an 

American  when  he  could  have  the  same  carried  foi 

1 2^.  in  a  British  ship.    Pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  made 

to  pay  a  countervailing  duty  of  9d.  per  barrel ;  and  a£ 

the  freight  of  such   a  barrel  was  presumed  to  be 

5s.  to  5^.  6d.  sterling  in  times  of  peace,  a  difference 

of  9d.  sterling  would  effectually  give  the  carrying 

trade  to  British  ships  of  all  the  ashes  exported  from 

the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

Concia*         From  such  arguments  as  these  the  shipowners  oi 

d^!?^by  tbe  United  States  drew  the  conclusion  tibat   Greal 

^-^pf^"  Britain,  by  her   countervailing  Act,  secured  effect- 

ownen,     ually  the  carrying,  for  her  own  wants  and  foreign 

commerce,  of  the  American  fish-oil,  tobacco,  pot  and 

pearl  ashes,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton;   and,  having 

obtained  the  carriage  of  these  bulky  articles,  all  minoi 

objects,  except  naval  stores,  not  being  sufficiently 

important  to  form  entire  cargoes,  would  also,  of  neces- 

sity,  be  carried  in  British  ships.      The  small  eay?(m 

duty  imposed  by  the  British  Parliament,  of  ane-halj 

per  cent,  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  the 

growth  or  manu&cture  of  Great  Britain  on  theii 

exportation    to   any    port    in    Europe    within    the 

Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  one  per  cent,  on  similai 

goods  when   exported  to   any  place  not  being  ii 

Europe  or  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  subjectec 

the  United  States  to  a  duty  on  exports  double  tha" 

which  was  paid  by  the  nations  of  Europe.     Of  ooursi 

this  extra  duty,  small  as  it  was,  but  utterly   wronj 

in  principle,  served  to  make  a  new  grievance,  anc 

the  Americans   contended  that  this  discriminating 
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or,  more  properly,  this  differential^  duty  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  which 
subsisted  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

Two  modes  were  proposed  to  the  American 
Legislature  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  resulting  to 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  from  these 
countervailing  and  differential  duties.  The  one 
was,  to  increase  the  American  discriminating* 
(differential  ?)  duties,  so  as  to  counteract  the  injury 
they  experienced  from  the  operation  of  the  counter- 
vailing duties  of  other  nations.  The  other  was, 
to  relinquish  the  American  duties  (so  far  as  they 
related  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  nations  to  which 
the  ship  in  which  these  were  imported  belonged) 
in  favour  of  such  foreign  nations  as  would  agree 
to  abolish  such  of  their  discriminating  duties  as 
were  in  their  operation  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

The  mere  intimation  of  a  design  to  inaugurate -^i*™  f»» 
,  something  like  a  policy  of  reciprocity,  if  not   ofstateeot 
entirely  free-trade,  struck  alarm  into  the  minds  of  rocipro- 
the  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  of  the  United  States.  ®**^* 
They  held  meetings,  in  which  their  patriotic  feelings 
of  indignation,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
other  countries  as  well,  were  singularly  intermingled 

'  The  Americans  always  employ  the  word  **  discriminating  *'  for  onr 
"differentiar'  duty.  Onr  sugar  duties  were  discriminating  duties. 
The  duties  on  the  three  categories  of  tea,  before  they  were  made 
uniform,  were  discriminating  duties,  distinguishing  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent Talues.  The  present  duty  on  foreign  and  Cape  wines  is  a 
differential  duty. 

2  B  2 
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with  a  keen  Bense  of  self-interest,  not  perhaps  very 
wisely  directed.  But,  carried  away  by  popular 
clamour,  engendered  but  too  often  by  parties  who 
had  only  a  very  limited  view  of  their  own  and  of 
the  national  interests,  the  great  mercantile  bodies 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  strenuously 
opposed  any  remission  of  the  American  differential 
tonnage  duties.  They  insisted  that,  taking  anterior 
years  as  a  guide,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  not 
be  less  than  $450,000  per  annum.  They  viewed 
the  project  with  alarm,  believing  that  if  carried  out  it 
must  essentially  injure  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States ;  as  its  immediate  effect,  by  opening  the  market 
for  freight  to  the  lowest  bidder,  would  be  to  shift 
the  carrying  trade  from  the  hands  of  their  own 
merchants  to  those  of  foreigners.  In  this  way  the 
American  shipowners  argued  that  foreigners  would 
build  cheaper,  equip  cheaper,  and  sail  their  vessels 
at  less  cost  than  they  could,  at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  Europeans  were  generally  satisfied 
with  a  less  profit  than  the  American  merchant  could 
afford  to  receive. 
Objections  Accordingly,  they  contended  that  to  meet  the 
British  advances  of  Great  Britain  and  to  repeal  the 
tioiTict.  American  countervailing  Acts,^  would  not  be  to 
place  the  two  nations  on  an  equal  footing,  so  long 
as  England  retained  her  Navigation  Act.  The 
mutual  repeal  of  differential  tonnage  duties  they 
urged  would  not  establish  a  perfect  system  of 
reciprocity;  as  the  Americans,  in  that  case,  would 
thus  permit  Great  Britain  to  carry  to  the  United 
States,  not  only   goods  the  growth  or  manufacture 
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of   that    country,    but    of    all    others,    while    by  Thrcaten- 
maintaining    in    force    her    Navigation    Act,    the^'^to*'"® 
Americans  would  be  expressly  confined   in    their  ^?^'^'* 
trade   to   the    carriage   of   goods    the    growth    or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States.     British  vessels 
would  accordingly  bring  goods  from  England  to 
America,  take  a  freight  in  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  the  British  colonies,  where  American 
vessels    are    not    admitted,    and    thence    a    thirds 
home,  making  three  freights  in  one  voyage  ;  so  that 
foreigners  would    crowd  their    wharves,    underbid 
their  freight,  monopolize  their  markets,  and  "  leave 
American  vessels  idly  to  rot  in  their  docks."^ 

Such  was  the  almost  universal  feeling  against 
the  measure  entertained  by  the  shipowners  of  the 
United  States,  who  endeavoured  to  enlist  the 
>agricultural  and  mechanical  classes  on  their  side, 
and  employed  for  this  purpose  arguments  which 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  our  own 
generation.  They  asserted  that  although,  generally 
•speaking,  freight  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  it  is  immaterial  to  the  farmer 
;how  high  or  how  low  it  may  be,  nevertheless  this 
.is  not  the  case  when  the  demand  ceases  or  slackens ; 
it  then  falls  back  on  the  husbandman.  In  this  point 
of  view,  to  transfer  the  American  trade  to  foreigners 
would,  it  was  alleged,  lessen  very  much  the  certainty 
of  the  demand. 

They  went  farther,  and  told  the  agriculturists  that 

*  If  tho  word  "  British"  is  substituted  for  *'  American,"  we  have  the 
exact  expression  constantly  used  by  the  opponents  in  England  during 
the  numerous  meetings  held  in  181U  against  the  repeal  of  the  British 
Navigation  Laws. 
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the  active  enterprise  of  the  American  merchants  and 
shipowners  was  constantly  on  the  alert  in  looking 
abroad  to  every  part  of  the  world  for  a  market,  and  if 
it  was  anywhere  to  be  found,  or  if  there  existed  only 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  might  be  found,  the 
farmer  was  thereby  secured  a  ready  vent  for  his  pro- 
duce. Perhaps  the  calculation  of  the  merchant  might 
be  disappointed,  perhaps  not  even  a  freight  would  be 
earned,  and  he  might  be  ruined ;  nevertheless,  this  mis- 
fortune did  not  reach  the  farmer,  who  had  secured  the 
benefit  of  a  good  market.  But,  in  the  event  of  American 
vessels  disappearing,  he  must  then  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  chance  adventurers  for  a  market;  and  when  the 
demand  is  not  very  great,  the  price  of  the  freight  would 
be  deducted  from  the  article  itself.  This  serious  con- 
tingency, it  was  argued,  must  tend  necessarily  to 
lessen  essentially  the  value  of  the  farmer's  produce. 
As  nothing  less  than  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
American  merchant  navy  was  anticipated,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  mechanic  that  those  numerous  bodies 
connected  with  shipbuilding,  the  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, the  sail-maker,  the  rope-maker,  and  others 
would  of  course  all  be  thrown  out  of  employment ; 
their  labour  would  be  neither  wanted  nor  paid  for. 
The  American  ships,  being,  under  these  circumstances, 
banished  from  their  native  shores,  would  no  longer 
furnish  a  nursery  for  seamen,  but  that  valuable  class 
of  citizens  would  be  driven  to  seek  for  their  bread  in 
other  countries,  and  finally,  in  any  future  European 
wars  which  might  supervene,  and  which  were  con- 
stantly liable  to  happen,  the  American  people  would 
find  themselves  denuded  of  seamen  and  ships,  and 
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would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  that  neutral 
position  which  reflection  and  experience  equally 
warranted  them  in  calculating  upon,  as  one  of  the 
*'  blessings "  allied  to  their  remote  and  secure  geo- 
graphical position. 

The  history  of  these  struggles  shows  that  however  PofmUr 
enlightened  the  members  of  Congress  may  have  been,  ^  ^' 
it  was,  even  at  that  time,  impossible  to  run  counter 
to  popular  clamour,  although  this  may  have  been 
instigated  by  perhaps  an  erroneous  view  of  the  self- 
interests  of  the  parties  primarily  concerned.  The 
consumer  did  not  feel  the  same  deep  immediate 
interest  in  the  controversy  as  the  shipowner,  whose 
voice  was  loudly  heard  in  Congress  through  the 
representatives  of  the  great  ports  and  maritime 
towns. 

Upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  Opjpi«w 
Congress  was  led  to  consider  that  any  retaliatory  gresB. 
legislation  imposing  heavier  discriminating  duties 
on  foreign  tonnage  or  goods  would  in  its  conse- 
quences materially  tend  to  increase  the  commercial 
warfare,  and  render  more  serious  the  war  of  tariff 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations.  The 
reflecting,  far-seeing  members  perceived  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  increase  her  differential  duties, 
there  was  every  probability  that  England  and  other 
foreign  nations  would  also  augment  theirs  in  every 
instance,  and  that  at  every  time  the  United  States 
pursued  their  plan  of  increase,  foreign  nations  would 
repeat  the  same  process.  But  they  were  met  at  all 
points,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  almost  universal 
opposition  of  the  American  shipowners,  who  were 
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as  eager  to  maintain  a  protectionist  policy  in  ship- 
ping aa  any  of  their  rivals  in  the  same  business  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic. 
Great  Thoiigh  the  shipowners  of  the  Northern  States 

6f thesMp-  exercised  for  a  time  considerable  influence  over  the 
Legislature,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  passed  a  resolution  which  went  no  further  than 
to  recommend  to  the  House,  '^  That  so  much  of  the 
several  Acts  imposing  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  ships 
and  vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States,  as  imposes  a  discrimi- 
nating duty  of  tonnage  between  foreign  vessels  and 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  between  goods  im« 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  and 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  repecdedj  so  far 
as  the  same  respects  the  produce  or  manufactures  of 
the  nation  to  which  such  foreign  ships  or  vessels  shall 
belong,  such  repeal  to  take  effect  in  favour  of  any 
foreign  nation  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of 
such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
abolished." 

This  important  resolution,  opening  the  door  to 
reciprocal  measures,  was  declared  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  the  true  interest,  as  well  as  with  the 
peaceful  disposition,  of  the  United  States  than  any 
retrograde  movement.  Although  no  legislative 
action  followed  this  enunciation  of  the  principles 
of  reciprocity,  it  formed  at  a  future  period  the 
basis  of  both  negotiation  and  legislation  with  foreign 
powers.     The  time,  however,  had  not  then  arrived 
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for  the  avowal  and  practice  of  a  much  wiser  and  more 
enlightened  policy  than  that  by  which  nations  were 
guided  befor^and  for  some  years  after ,  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Perhaps  no  nation  of  modem  times  has  produced  ^^^y 
more  enlightened  statesmen  than  those  who  regu-ofthe 
lated  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  for  full  half  a  states, 
century  after  the  declaration   of  its  independence. 
They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  numerous  diflBculties  to 
contend  with,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  these 
were  overcome  with  a  tact  and  genius  which  com- 
mands our  admiration.    Though  materially  assisted 
in  their  efforts  to  extend  and  develop  their  shipping 
by  the  seafaring  habits  of  the  people,  by  the  natural 
maritime  resources  of  their  own  country,  and  by  the 
advantages  they  derived  as  neutrals  during  the  war 
which  so  long  raged  in  Europe,  they  were  ever  ready  Their 
to  encourage  increased  intercourse  with  distant  nations,  develop^ 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  maritime  States  to  ^J|JJJi^']J^ 
those  liberal  measures  which  they  had  so  frequently 
propounded,  and  in  which  they  had  been  too  often 
thwarted. 

■^  But  though  the  American  shipowners,  as  a  body, 
and  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  shipowners  of  all  countries,  clung  to  protection, 
they  were  individually  quite  as  daring,  and  even 
more  energetic,  than  those  of  Great  Britain.  So 
early  in  their  independence  as  1785  a  vessel  from 
Baltimore  in  Maryland  displayed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  American  flag  in  the  Canton  river,  where  she 
discharged  a  cargo  of  American  produce,  and  loaded 
in   return  a  cargo   of  teas,   China   ware,  silk,  and 
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other  produce  for  her  own  country.    In  September 
Y^l^   ..!_  1788,  Captain  Bead,  the  commander  of  an  American 

trado  with  ^         r  ^     7       ^ 

the  icaat  merchantman,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  a  voyage 
to  China,  wherein  he  had  performed^  the  outward 
passage  by  stretching  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
to  the  south  of  New  Holland  (Australia),  and  ron- 
ing  northwards  along  the  east  side  of  that  vast 
island,  until  he  reached  his  port  of  destination. 
As  we  have  seen,  other  American  merchant  vessels 
had  reached  the  British  possessions*  in  India  at  a 
time  while  as  yet  prolonged  voyages  to  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  globe  were  deemed  such 
arduous  efforts  of  nautical  skill,  as  only  to  be  per* 
formed  in  safety  by  a  few  experienced  commanders 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and 
England,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  navigation 
of  those  distant  seas,  and  were  familiar  with  the 
routes,  and  the  prevailing  periodical  winds.  So 
rapid  indeed  was  their  progress,  that  out  of  the 
million  tons  of  sea-going  vessels  owned  in  the  United 
States  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
were  employed  in  their  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
Although  some  historians^  attribute  this  prosperity 
in  great  measure  to  their  protective  laws,  it  will  be 
found  mainly  due  to  the  facilities  which  the  United 
States  afford  for  maritime  pursuits,  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  timber  suitable  for  shipbuilding 
purposes,  and  especially,  as  we  have  just  mentioned, 
to  the  energy  of  the  people  and  the  advantages 
they  derived  as  a  neutral  nation. 

>  Tybert'B '  Statistical  Annals  of  tho  Unitod  States.' 
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When  in  May  1803,  the  war  again  broke  out  war  of 
between  France  and  England,  the  shipowners  of  the  ^^^' 
United  States,  with  their  characteristic  energy,  were 
prepared  to  avail  themselves,  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  had  hitherto  done,  of  the  numerous 
advantages   which  a   European   war  conferred  on 
them  as  neutrals.    Hostilities   between  two    great 
nations  must  ever  be  a  most  grievous  calamity,  but 
it  was  greatly  a^ravated  in  the  present  instance  by 
the  depredations  of  American  privateers  hoisting,  as 
might  suit  their  purpose,  French  or  English  colours,  ^^  o^cc* 
under  men,  too,  who  were  almost  as  reckless  and  time 
daring  in  their  acts  as  the  English  and  Dutch  buc-  ^'^"^ 
cancers  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
some  of  them  frequently  making  capture  of  vessels 
belonging  to  their  own  countrymen. 

But  though  an  examination  of  the  State  papers  col- 
lected by  the  Americans  themselves  furnishes  abun- 
dant proof  of  too  many  unblushing  acts  of  piracy 
committed  by  vessels  built  and  equipped  in  American 
ports,  and  frequently  manned  almost  exclusively  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  lawless  acts  were  committed  by 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. When  the  arm  of  the  law  is  not  sufficiently 
strong,  there  are  always  abundance  of  adventurers 
of  all  nations  ready  to  take  advantage  of  its  weak- 
ness and,  in  the  name  of  neutrals  or  under  the 
flag  of  belligerents,  as  may  best  suit  their  purpose, 
to  fit  out  from  neutral  ports  cruisers  with  no 
other  object  than  plunder;  and  there  were  too 
many  of  such  vessels  cruising  about  the  ocean  during 
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the  last  twelve  years  of  the  mighty  struggle  between 
France  and  England.  The  government  of  the 
Federation  was  as  yet  incapable  of  controlling  the 
ardour,  love  of  gain,  and  enterprise  which  render 
bimilar  adventures  as  fascinating  as  they  are  pro- 
fitable; but  it  exclaimed  incessantly  against  both 
England  and  France  for  alleged  breaches  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  the 
violations  committed  by  their  own  or  by  professing 
citizens  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  vessels  built  and  equipped  in  their  own  harbours, 
and  especially  in  the  port  of  Baltimore,  at  that  time, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  great  beauty  and  symmetry, 
and  of  extraordinary  speed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  Bpocial  mission  sent  to  England — Concessions  made  in  the  Colonial 
trade— Blockades  in  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  French  ports  in  the 
Channel — The  dispute  concerning  the  trade  with  the  French  Colo- 
nies— What  is  a  direct  trade — Eeversal  of  the  law  in  England — Effect 
in  America — Instructions  to  Commissioners — Proceedings  of  the 
shipowners  of  New  York — Duties  of  neutrals — Views  of  the  New 
York  shipowners — Conditions  with  respect  to  private  armed  vessels 
— ^Authorities  on  the  subject — ^Negotiations  for  another  treaty- 
Circuitous  trade—Commercial  stipulations — Violation  of  treaties 
— Complaints  of  the  Americans  against  the  French — Language  of 
the  Emperor — Bayonne  Decree,  April  17,  1808— American  Non- 
intervention Act,  March  1, 1809 — Intrigues  in  Paris  against  England 
—Hostile  feelings  in  United  States  against  England— Diplomatic 
proceedings  in  Paris— Convention  with  Great  Britain — ^Retaliatory 
Acts  to  be  enforced  conditionally  —  Hostile  legislation  against  Great 
Britain— Bonds  required — Treaty  negotiations  renewed— Dutch  reci- 
procity— Bremen  reciprocity. 

Although  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  ship- 
owners of  America,  having  made  the  profits  of  a  war 
in  Europe  a  matter  of  deliberate  calculation,  paid  less 
attention  than  they  might  otherwise  have  done  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  government  against 
their  piratical  acts,  they  had,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
reason  for  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  British 
cruisers.  The  Americans  complained  that  their 
vessels  were  searched  on  the  high  seas,  not  merely  for 
enemies'  goods,  but,  as  already  noticed,  for  seamen  to 
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man  the  British  navy,  a  practice  which  they  alleged 
was  derogatory  to  them,  and  tended  to  destroy  all 
cordial  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  In 
reply,  the  English  government  held  that  no  State 
had  such  jurisdiction  over  its  merchant  vessels  upon 
the  high  seas  as  to  prevent  a  belligerent  from  searching 
them  for  contraband  of  war,  or  for  the  persons  and 
property  of  enemies ;  and  if,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  the  belligerents  should  discover  on  board  of 
a  neutral  vessel  any  of  their  subjects  who  had 
withdrawn  from  their  lawful  allegiance,  tbey  asked 
upon  what  grounds  could  the  neutral  refuse  to  give 
them  up. 

But  the  public  mind  was  so  inflamed  in  the  United 
States  by  stories  of  thousands  of  Americans  forced 
to  serve  in  the  British  Navy ;  of  American  ships 
upon  the  high  seas  deprived  of  their  hands  by 
British  cruisers,  and  compelled  to  put  into  the 
nearest  port  for  want  of  seamen  to  pursue  the 
voyage;  and  of  other  outrages  still  more  extra- 
ordinary and  unpardonable,  that,  looking  only  to 
the  alleged  abuses  of  the  right,  their  popular 
leaders  went  to  the  extreme  of  denying  its  existence 
altogether.  A  Bill  upon  this  principle  was  oonse* 
quently  brought  into  Congress,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate.* 
A  gpociai       When,  however,  the  American  government  deter- 

i?Fd    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  mission  to  England  for  the 

^     •  adjustment  of  differences  between  the  two  nations, 

the  British  habit  of  impressing  on  the  high  seas  was 

stated  as  the  foremost  of  the  American  grievances, 

and  their  plenipotentiaries  were  instructed  to  urge 

'  Vide  '  Annual  Regiater/  1806,  p.  246. 
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the  abandonment  of  a  practice  "so  disgraceful  and 
injurions  to  their  country,  as  the  point  most  essential 
to  its  peace,  honour,  and  tranquillity." 

As  the  second  ground  of  complaint,  the  alleged 
violation   of   neutral   rights    by    seizing   and   con- 
demning their    merchantmen    though   engaged    in 
lawful   commerce,   involves  a  variety    of  important 
considerations,  which  were  incessantly  the  subjects 
of  dispute,  it  may  be  desirable   to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  the  views  of  the  American  government  and 
of  English  jurisconsults  on  so  important  a  question. 
England  had   conceded    to  the  Americans,  in  theoonces. 
previous  war,  permission  to  trade  with  the  colonies  f^hT^* 
of  the  enemy  for  articles  intended  for   their  own^^'** 
domestic  consumption ;  and  in  case  no  market  was 
found  in  the  United  States  for  articles  imported  witli 
that  intention,  she  had  permitted  them  to  re-export 
those  articles  to  any  part  of  the  world  not  invested 
by  her  blockading  squadrons.      In  1804  certain  ports  BiookodeA 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  French  colonies,  were  ^i^^ 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the  siege  ^^^**^® 
of  Cura9oa  was  also  converted  into  a  blockade.     In  ^^  "* 
August  of  the  same  year  a  rigorous  blockade  was  Channel, 
declared  to  be  established  at  the  entrances  of  the 
ports  of  Fecamp,  St.  Valery,  Caux,  Dieppe,  Treport, 
the   Somme,  Etaples,   Boulogne,  Calais,  Gravelines, 
Dunkirk,  Nieuport,  and  Ostend.     Bonaparte  at  that 
moment  wais  threatening  England  with  invasion,  and 
England  was  putting  forth  all  her  strength  to  repel 
the  attempt  and  to  circumvent  his  designs.    America 
looked  calmly  on,  and  profited,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  struggle,  pushing  forward  her  pretensions  and 
alleged  grievances  with  the  view  of  annoying  as 
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much  as  she  could  both  belh'gerents,  and  especially 
Great  Britain.  England,  as  is  well  known,  had 
constantly  refused  the  Americans  permission  to  trade 
directly  between  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  and  the 
mother-country,  but  had  tolerated  the  indirect  com- 
munication above  mentioned,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  goods  so  transmitted  had  been  intended 
originally  for  American  consumption,  and  would  not 
have  been  re-exported,  but  for  want  of  a  market 
in  the  United  States, 
pio  "  It  is  now  distinctly  understood,"  said  his  Majesty's 

concern-    Advocate-Gcueral,  in  a  report  oflScially  communicated 
t^e  with  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  the  American  government, 
cobnii^''^  a^^d   transmitted   to  all  the  Vice-Admii-alty  Courts 
aboard,^  **  and  so  decided  by  our  highest  tribunals,  that 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  may  be  im- 
ported  by  a  neutral  into  his  own  country,  and  may  be 
re-exported  from  thence,  even  to  the  mother-country  of 
such  colony ;  and  in  like  manner  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  mother-country  may,  in  this  circuitous 
mode,  legally  find  their  way  to  the  colonies.     The 
direct  trades,  however,  between  the  mother-country  and 
its  colonies  have  not,  I  apprehend,  been  recognised  as 
legal,  either  by  his  Majesty's  government,  or  by  his 
tribunals.     What  is  a  direct  trade,  or  what  amounts 
to  an  intermediate  importation  into  a  neutral  country, 
may  sometimes  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty:  a 
general  definition  of  either,  applicable  to  all  cases, 
cannot  well  be  laid  down.   The  question  must  depend 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  Perhaps 
the  mere  touching  at  a  neutral  country  to  take  fresh 

*  Vide  'Anniml  Kegister,'  1806,  and   'American   State   Papers/ 
Foreign  Relations,  1801,  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 
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clearances  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  fraudu-  what  u 
lent  evasion,  and  as,  in  effect,  the  direct  trade ;  but  trade, 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty^  has  expressly  decided 
that  landing  the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the 
neutral  country  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  voyage, 
and  is  such  an  importation  as  legalises  the  trade, 
although  the  goods  be  re-shipped  in  the  s^ime  vessel, 
and  on  account  of  the  same  neutral  proprietor, 
and  be  forwarded  for  sale  to  the  mother-country 
or  the  colony/' 

But  his  Lordship  admitted  that  the  decision  of 
Sir  William  Scott  by  no  means  went  so  far ; 
that  distinguished  judge  remarking  in  the  most 
guarded  manner  tliat  it  was  not  his  business  to  deter- 
mine "  what  was  a  bond  fide  importation."  However, 
from  Lord  Hawkesbury's  commentary  upon  the 
judgment,  presuming  that  he  indorsed  the  Judge- 
Advocate's  opinion,  by  sending  it  to  America  as  an 
extract,  it  came  to  bo  universally  understood  in  the 
United  States  that  the  mere  landing  of  the  goods, 
and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral  country,  were 
sufficient  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  and  to 
legalise  the  trade ;  whereas  the  landing  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  were  only  deemed  the  best  criteria 
or  the  best  evidence  obtainable  of  a  bond  fide  import- 
ation. This  distinction  .became  afterwards  of  great 
importance,  although  the  peace  of  Amiens  put  an 
end  for  a  time  to  all  controversies  on  the  subject. 
But  when  hostilities  recommenced  between  France 
and  England,  the  American  merchants,  recollecting 

^  This  decision  is  called  the  "  Petty "  case,  for  which  see  '  Robin- 
son's Reports/  toI.  ii.  p.  368,  for  the  judgment  of  Sir  WiUiam  Scott 
(Lord  Howell). 

VOL,   II.  2   C 
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the  footing  on  which  the  trade  had  been  placed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  previous  war,  embarked  in  it 
without  apprehension,  as  a  commerce  perfectly 
lawful.  An  immense  amount  of  tonnage  was  em- 
ployed in  this  trade,  which  was  carried  on  without 
interruption  till  the  summer  of  1805,  when  a  de- 
cision on  new  grounds  was  adopted  by  the  English 
Admiralty  Courts,  which  suddenly,  and  without  the 
smallest  warning,  exposed  the  whole  of  the  American 
merchant  vessels  to  seizure  and  condemnation. 
Reversal  It  was  uow  decided  that  the  proof  of  payment  of 
hlw^hi  duties  in  America  was  no  evidence  of  a  hondjide  im- 
EngiaiKi.  portation  into  that  country,^  because  payment  of  duties 
did  not  mean  that  the  duties  had  been  actually  paid  in 
money,  but  that  they  had  been  secured  by  bonds; 
and  from  the  peculiar  system  of  revenue  laws 
established  in  the  United  States,  the  merchant  who 
re-exported  goods  previously  imported,  gained  a 
profit  by  his  transactions  with  the  custom-house, 
instead  of  suffering  any  loss  or  deduction  from  his 
gains.  The  importer,  when  the  duties  were  ascer- 
tained, gave  bonds  for  the  amount ;  but  if  the  next 
day  he  should  enter  tlie  goods  for  exportation  again, 
he  became  entitled  to  debentures  from  the  custom- 
house, payable  on  the  same  day  with  the  bonds,  and 
made  out  for  the  same  sums,  with  a  deduction  of 
only  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  which  was  retained  for 
the  government.  The  bonds  given  originally  by  the 
merchant  remamed  unissued  in  the  custody  of  the 
revenue  officers ;    while  tlie  debentures  became  an  a&- 

^  This  point  was  first  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Essex,  May  1805 ; 
and  after  an  elaborate  argument^  the  same  decision  was  pronotmccd 
in  the  case  of  the  William,  March  1806. 
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Bignable  and  transferable  security  for  money,  capable 
of  being  recovered  by  a  summary  process ;  and  if  the 
importer  failed,  enjoyed  a  priority  before  all  private 
demands.  The  result  of  the  whole  operation,  therefore, 
was  that  the  government  lent  to  the  private  credit  of 
the  merchant  the  character  of  a  public  security,  in 
lieu  of  his  bonds  deposited  at  the  custom-house,  and 
received  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
these  bonds  in  return  for  the  accommodation  it 
afforded.  Now,  however  admirable  this  system  may 
be  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  it 
utterly  broke  down  when  adduced  as  evidence  of  a 
bondjide  importation,  or  as  a  proof  that  the  duties  had 
been  paid  or  secured  in  the  United  States  according 
to  law ;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  the  merchant  gained  by 
repeating  the  transaction. 

The  English  courts,  therefore,  acting  in  perfect  con-  Effect  in 
sistency  with  the  principle  of  their  former  decisions,  ™^"*^^- 
when  these  facts  were  made  known  to  them,  refused 
any  longer  to  admit  the  payment  of  duties  in  America 
as  a  proof  of  a  bond  fide  operation .  On  the  other  hand, 
the  merchants  of  America,  without  looking  at  the  legal 
grounds  of  former  decisions,  had  trusted  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury's  communication  made  during  the 
previous  war,  which  led  the  American  government  to 
believe  that  "landing  the  goods  and  paying  the 
duties  legalised  the  trade,"  and  had  consequently 
embarked  their  capital  and  ships  in  a  commerce  they 
felt  assured  was  a  legal  and  permitted  trade.  When, 
therefore,  they  saw  their  vessels  captured  by  the 
British  cruisers,  without  any  previous  warning,  and 
brought  into  the  Vice- Admiralty  Courts  for  adjudica- 
tion, they  naturally  complained  of  the  violent  and 
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inconsistent  conduct  of  EngLind,  and  loudly  accused 
her  of  robbery  and  injustice.  Indignation  meetings, 
as  they  have  since  been  termed,  were  convened  in  all 
the  principal  commercial  cities  of  America  ;  declara- 
tions and  resolutions  were  voted ;  and  petitions  and 
remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  President  and 
Legislature.  Congress,  as  was  natural,  caught  the 
flame  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  after  a 
multitude  of  injudicious  and  inflammatory  resolutions, 
passed  a  non-importation  Act'  against  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  to  take  effect  in  the  ensuing 
instnic-  month  of  November.  In  the  meantime  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  were 
instructed  to  obtain  from  the  government  a  clear  and 
precise  rule  for  regulating  their  trade  with  the  colonies 
of  the  enemy,  which  should  not  be  liable  to  be  changed 
by  Orders  in  Council  or  instructions  to  cruisers. 
Proceed-  Bcforc  examining  the  third  point  of  the  com- 
theBiiip-  plaints  urged  by  the  Americans,  it  will  conduce 
iJe*w  York,  to  the  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  scope 
of  the  quarrel  if  reference  is  made  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  merchants  and  shipowners  at  New  York 
sliortly  before  this  period.  It  requires  very  little 
penetration  to  perceive  that  the  arming  of  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  under  pretence  of 
being  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was  a  mere  cloak 
for  privateering.  There  were  then  plenty  of  free- 
booters under  the  American  flag,  who  cared  but 
little  which  side  they  espoused,  so  as  they  could 
succeed  in  a  very  profitable  maritime  adventure. 
In  fact  their  depredations  on  the  seas  rose  to  such 
a   height  that  Congress   was   at   last  compelled  to 

»  Act  of  April  18, 1806. 
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take  cognisance  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  Bill 
was  brought  forward  to  restrain  merchant  vessels 
of  the  United  States  from  sailing  in  an  armed  con- 
dition. The  shipowners  of  New  York  upon  that 
occasion  put  upon  record  their  sentiments,  and  some 
of  the  principles  they  expounded  are  well  deserving 
reflection  and  attention.  They^  acknowledged  with 
satisfaction  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
isting war  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  had 
not,  to  tlieir  knowledge,  suffered  any  injuries  which 
could  justly  bo  attributed  to  the  governments  of 
Europe.  They  disclaimed  explicitly  any  intention 
to  derive  unfair  advantages  from  the  misfortunes 
of  the  belligerent  nations;  and  they  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  support  with  all  their  influence  any 
regulations  enjoined  by  treaties  or  by  the  established 
usages  of  civilised  States.  They  only  desired  to 
foster  their  native  genius  for  enterprise.  The  duties  Duties  of 
of  neutral  merchants,  as  understood  by  them,  con- 
sisted in  the  observance  of  the  following  rules : — 

1st.  Not  to  protect  under  false  appearances 
the  ships  or  property  of  the  subjects  of  belligerent 
nations. 

2nd.  Not  to  resist  reasonable  visitation  and  search 
by  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerent  nations. 

3rd.  Not  to  supply  either  party  with  articles 
contraband  of  war ;  and, 

4th.  Not  to  enter  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

They  did  not  consider  it  a  duty  or  usage  of 
neutral   nations   to   enforce   by   legal  sanction    the 

>  This  very  intoresiing  documont  (Docember  21, 1804)  wiU  be  found 
in  United  States  'State  Papers/  Commerce  and  Navigation,  vol.  i. 
p.  682. 
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Views  of    observance  of  these  rules,   but  merely   to  apprise 
York^Bhip- tbeir  citizens   of  the    nature    of  their  obligations, 
owners,     arising  under  treaties  or  under  the   general    law 
of  nations,  by  which  they  would  be  subjected  to 
such  penalties  as  custom  had   established.     These 
penalties,  the  New  York  merchants  asserted,  oould 
only  be    rightfully  inflicted    by   regular   tribunals, 
established  by  the  belligerent  nations  in  such  fashion 
that  they  should  not  exceed  the  right  of  condemning 
the  property  attempted  to  be  illegally  concealed  or 
transported  :  they  would,  accordingly,  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  a  law  for  restraining  the  armament  of  private 
merchantmen,   except  in   conformity  with   the   fol- 
lowing principles : 
Conditions      let.  That  the    vessels   should  wholly   belong  to 
respect  to  citizcus  of  the  United  States. 

amod**  2nd.  That  the  cargoes  laden  on  board  such  vessels 

vessels.  q]^^\\  wholly  belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  except  necessary  munitions  and  merchandise  to 
and  from  ports  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  shall  in  no  degree 
consist  of  articles  declared  contraband  of  vrar, 
eitlier  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  or  by  treaties 
with  the  United  States. 

3rd.  That  the  owners  of  armed  vessels  be  required 
to  give  bonds  for  a  reasonable-  amount  that 
tliey  shall  not  sell  or  charter  euch  vessels  in  the 
dominions  of  any  foreign  state  or  nation,  in  America 
or  elsewhere,  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent 
parties. 

4th.  That  the  masters  and  chief  officers  of  all  armed 
vessels  be  required  to  give  bonds  that  they  will 
not  enter  a  blockaded  port,  and  that  they  will  not 
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resist  lawful  visitation  and  search  by  a  national  ship 
of  any  European  belligerent  power ;  while,  if  deemed 
expedient,  the  masters  and  chief  officers  may  be 
further  rendered  liable  to  such  personal  penalties 
as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  prescribe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  New  York  merchants, 
who  might  then  be  presumed  to  represent  the  most 
influential  body  of  the  shipowners  and  merchants  of 
the  Union,  never  attempted  to  impeach  any  of  the 
principles  which  had  been  held  by  all  civilised 
nations,  as  establishing  the  law  of  nations,  especially 
as  regards  the  right  of  search.  Indeed  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  United  States  have  laid  down, 
"that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  neutral 
vessels  at  sea  is  a  belligerent  right  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property, 
contraband  of  war,  and  vessels  committing  a  breach 
of  blockade." ' 

Text  writers  generally  concur  in  recognising  the 
existence  of  this  right.  Sir  W.  Scott  remarks^  "  All 
writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unanimously 
acknowledge  it,  without  the  exception  of  even 
Hidmer  himself,  the  great  champion  of  neutral 
privileges."  In  fact  the  many  European  treaties 
which  have  reference  to  this  right  deal  with  it  as 
pre-existing,  and  merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it. 

These  authoritative   expositions  of    the  law,   asAuthori- 
drawn   from  American  as  well  as  European    textgSy^ 
writers,  notwithstanding  the  long  period  which  has 
elapsed  since   the  eventful  struggle    at    the    com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,   are  the   more 

^  Wheaton's  '  Elements  of  International  Law/  Rights  of  war  as  to 
Neutrals,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.,  1836. 


treaty. 
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necessary  to  be  liere  quoted  as  there  are  unfortunately 
still  recurrences  of  these  disputes  respecting  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  and  it  must  he 
conducive  to  a  good  understanding  between  England 
and  all  other  nations,  that  an  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  nations  should  be  generally  established 
and  observed. 
Ncgotia-  The  scope  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  entering 
auothor  into  all  the  details  of  the  conferences  in  respect  of 
the  treaty  which  was  shortly  afterwards  entered  into 
between  Grreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
which  had  become  the  more  necessary  after  the  unfortu- 
nate encounter^  between  the  Chesapeake  and  H.M.S. 
Leopard  in  Hampton  Roads,  where  England  was  held 
by  various  authorities  to  be  in  the  wrong.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  commissioners  on  both 
sides  were  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  establish  a 
firm  and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  countnes, 
on  terms  mutually  advantageous,  though  it  is 
deeply  to  bo  lamented  that  their  efforts  at  negotia- 
tion  were  at  times  much  thwarted  by  i)opular 
clamour  on  botli  sides  the  water .'     Considering  the 

*  Holmes' '  Annals  of  America/  vol  ii.  p.  434. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  Captain  Humphreys*  of 
the  J.eojmrtl,  was  guilty  of  anything  beyond  going  slightly  beyond  liis 
instructions  in  taking  from  the  Chesapeake  tlireo  men  who  had  deflertud 
from  the  Melampus,  but  who  wore  not  actually  named  in  the  order  sent  to 
him  by  the  Admiral  of  tlie  Station,  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Berkeley.  That  his 
order  from  Admiral  Berkeley  completely  justified  his  firing  into  the 
Chempeake  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  whether  it  was  wise  for  Admiml 
Berkeley  to  issue  such  an  order  is  another  matter.  The  surrender  of 
the  Clicsapeake  took  place  in  March  1807 ;  and  on  the  news  reaching 
London,  together  with  a  Proclamation  from  Jefierson,  the  English 
government  at  once  disavowed  the  act  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  and 
rcralle<l  him.  It  is  further  clear  that  if  the  captain  of  tlie  Chcmip&d-e 
had  answered  the  hail  of  Captain  Humphreys  honestly  and  truly,  his 
j&hip  would  not  have  lieen  fired  into. 
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state  of  public  opinion  in  America,  and  the  in- 
structions which  they  appear  to  have  received  from 
their  government,  the  American  commissioners,  in 
particular,  evinced  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
disposition  to  conciliation,  Mrhen,  after  many  fruitless 
conferences  held  in  the  hope  of  devising  some 
adequate  substitute  for  the  practice  of  impressing 
on  the  high  seas,  they  consented,  contrary  to  their 
instructions,  to  proceed  with  the  other  articles  of 
the  treaty,  pledging  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
"  to  issue  instiuctions  for  the  observance  of  the 
greatest  caution  in  the  impressment  of  seamen, 
and  of  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  any  molestation  or  injury, 
and  to  afford  immediate  redress  upon  any  repre- 
sentation of  injury  sustained  by  them;"  engaging 
besides  at  any  future  period  "to  entertain  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  plan  that  should  be  devised  to  secure 
the  interests  of  both  States,  without  any  injury  to 
rights  to  which  they  are  respectively  attached.** 

In  the  other  questions  between  the  two  countries,  Oirouitous 
the  negotiators  were  more  fortunate  in  bringing 
their  labours  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the  subject 
of  the  circuitous  trade  permitted  to  the  United 
States,  between  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  an  article  was  framed  which 
satisfied  the  American  commissioners.  A  clear  rule 
for  the  regulation  of  that  commerce  was  substituted 
in  place  of  the  uncertain  and  variable  system  under 
which  it  had  been  previously  conducted.  The 
principle  was  taken  from  Lord  Hawkesbury's  com- 
munication, to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,    which    defined    the    difference    between    a 
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continuous  and  an  interrupted  voyage;  but,  be- 
sides requiring  that  the  goods  should  be  landed  and 
the  duties  paid  in  the  neutral  country,  this  article 
expressly  stipulated  that,  on  re-exportation,  there 
should  remain,  after  the  drawback,  a  duty  to  be  paid 
of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  Europe ;  and 
on  all  articles  of  colonial  produce  a  duly  of  not  less 
than  two  per  cent.  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  was  guaranteed  by  the  12th  article, 
against  the  alleged  encroachments  and  violations 
of  his  Majesty's  cruisers;  and  on  account  of  the 
[peculiar  circumstances  of  the  American  coast,  an 
extension  of  maritime  jurisdiction,  to  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  shore  in  American  waters,  was 
mutually  conceded  by  both  parties,  with  certain 
limitations,  having  reference  to  other  powers,  ex- 
pressed'in  the  treaty.* 
coniiucr-  The  Commercial  stipulations  contained  in  this 
lations.  treaty  seem  to  have  been  framed  on  the  fairest  and 
most  liberal  principles  of  reciprocal  advantages  to 
both  countries;  but  before  the  treaty  reached  the 
United  States  for  the  requisite  ratification,  and 
indeed  before  it  was  signed  in  London,  the  celebrated 
Berlin  Decree^  had  been  issued,  and  the  position  of 
England  was  thereby  very  greatly  altered  in  respect 
to  neutrals. 

But  treaties,  in  those  days  of  national  convulsions, 
were  of  little  avail ;  they  were  too  frequently  made 

*  This  document  will  be  fonnd  in  '  Pari  Papers/  1808,  vol.  xiv. 
It  will  be  found  also  in  American  'State  Papers/  together  with  a 
most  voluminous  corresix>udcnce. 

»  November  21, 1806. 
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only  to  be  broken ;  and  from  the  experience  of  the  vioiati 
past,  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  private^ 
property  alike  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  dming 
periods  of  hostility,  we  may  learn  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
rely,  in  similar  cases^  on  the  validity  and  security 
of  any  paper  pledges  without  the  general  guarantee 
of  nations.  Although  France,  as  well  as  England, 
had  entered  into  treaties  of  amity  with  the  United 
States,  which  were  in  force  between  1803  and  1809 
inclusive,  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  and  three 
American  merchant  vessels  were  captured  between 
those  dates  by  the  cruisers  of  both  nations. 

Although  nominally  captured  under  the  operations 
of  the  French  Decrees  and  English  Orders  in  Council, 
many  of  these  captures  were  made  in  direct  violation 
of  existing  treaties,  and  not  a  few  in  obedience  simply 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  the  English  Council  on  the  other.  Of  the  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  American  merchantmen  taken 
by  the  French,  and  the  forty-seven  by  the  Nea- 
politans, antecedent  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  condemned  and 
burnt,  four  were  compromised,  and  twenty-one  ac- 
quitted; while  two  hundred  and  nine  captured 
during  the  operation  of  these  decrees  were  condemned 
and  burnt,  thirty-three  released  or  compromised,  and 
eighty-eight  altogether  acquitted.  Of  the  vessels 
captured  by  the  Neapolitans,  forty-one  were  con- 
fiscated or  condemned,  two  restored,  and  four  not 
accounted  for.  In  the  category  of  the  vessels  burnt 
at  sea  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  were  destroyed  in 
order  to  keep  secret  the  movements  of  the  French 
squadron;    and  a   large   number  because  they  had 
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touched  at  ports  iu  England  on  their  way  to  con- 
tiiicnUil  {)orts,  some  of  them  having  done  so  only 
through  stress  of  weather.  To  recompense  the  losses 
thus  sustained,  the  Americans  claimed  from  the 
French  government  eighty  millions  of  francs,  a 
demand  which  proved  so  serious  a  cause  of  dispute 
as  ahnost  to  embroil  the  two  countries  in  war. 

But  the  captures  by  the  English  of  American 
merchant  vessels  in  the  Fame  period  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  those  taken 
before  the  issue  of  the  Orders  in  Council  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  condemned,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acquitted,  and  eighty-eight  released ;  while  out  of 
the  number  subsequently  taken  two  hundred  were 
condemned,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  acquitted, 
and  ninety-three  restored  to  their  owners. 

America,  had  she  had  the  power,  would  undoubtedly 
have  resented  by  force  of  arms  many  of  these  cap- 
tures; but  between   two   such  belligerents  she  was 
helpless,  and  had  to  submit,  though  not  altogether 
in  silence,  to   proceedings  against   her  shipownei-s, 
too  frequently  as  unjust  as  they  were  unjustifiable. 
While  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
French   excluding   from  their   ports  every   neutral 
vessel  which    had   English  goods  on  lx)ard,  or  had 
touched  at  any  of  the  ports  of  that  country,  remained 
in  force,  it  was  impossible  for  the  shipowners  of  the 
United  States  of  America   to   carry  on  an  oversea 
Com-        trade  with  any  prospect  of  success.     French  cruisers, 
oHhe*      scattered  over  the  seas,  with  orders  to  sink  or  burn 
Americana  g^jiy   gj^p   whicli   might  rcvcal   their   route    to  the 
French.     English  (who,  with  all  their  naval  force,  could  not 
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control  tlie  immensity  of  the  seas),  captured  American 
vessels  for  contraventions  committed  a  few  days  after, 
and  sometimes  before,  the  publication  of  the  decrees. 
As  the  news  of  each  seizure  reached  the  American 
minister  in  Paris,  he  complained  with  increasing 
energy.  lie  invoked  the  principles  alike  of  inter- 
national and  civil  law,  appealing  to  the  convention 
by  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  guaranteed, 
forbidding  the  application  of  laws  until  they  could 
have  become  known,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  outraged 
government,  declared  that  **  such  proceedings,  and 
the  continuation  of  such  acts,  could  not  fail  to 
interru[)t  the  good  understanding,  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  Powers,  and  had  been 
mutually  advantageous,  which  it  would  be  unwise 
to  destroy  for  the  sake  of  pillaging  a  few  merchant 
vessels."  ^ 

But  Napoleon  understood  perfectly  well  his  own 
policy.  Casting  aside  all  those  rules  which  restrain 
constitutional  governments,  his  aim  was  to  excite 
the  Americans  to  open  war  against  England ;  and 
whilst  thus  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  America, 
the  French  minister  was  instructed  to  proclaim  those 
of  neutrals  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor !  In  a*  letter 
from  M.  Champigny  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  12th  Feb., 
1808,  it  is  stated  that  "  A  merchant  vessel  is  a  float- 
ing colony ;  any  act  of  violence  committed  against 
such  a  vessel  is  an  attack  on  the  independence  of  its 
government.  The  siias  belong  to  no  nation ;  they  are 
the  common  property,  the  domain  of  all."  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  enunciation  of  these  just  and  libeml 

'  Mr.  Armstrong'B  loiter  to  M.  Champigny,  at  Paris,  'American 
Foreign  Belations/  vol.  iii.    There  is  a  vast  number  of  letters. 
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principles,  and  while  admitting  that  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  were  flagrant  violations  of  them. 
Napoleon  incessantly  threw  the  entire  blame  upon 
England,  who,  he  alleged,  had  provoked  these  orders, 
and  by  setting  up  the  indisputable  dogma  that  the 
independence  of  the  flag  was  a  right  common  to  all 
powers,  he  attempted  to  coerce  the  Americans  into 
resisting  by  force  the  retaliatory  measures  to  which 
England,  in  defence  of  her  own  commerce,  was 
compelled  to  resort.  Indeed  M.  de  Champigny* 
explicitly  says,  "  the  Emperor  has  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States,  considering  the  position  in  which 
Language  England  has  placed  the  continent^  particularly  since  its 
Einpfror.  decrcc  of  the  11th  of  November,  will  declare  war 
against  her:'  adding,  "War  does  exist,  de  facto^ 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
Emperor  considers  it  as  having  been  declared  on  the 
day  on  which  England  issued  its  orders.  With  this 
view,  the  Emperor,  willing  to  consider  the  Unit^^d 
States  as  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  all  the 
Powers  who  have  to  defend  themselves  against 
England,  has  adopt^ed  no  definite  measure  with  regard 
to  the  American  vessels  which  may  have  been  brought 
into  fhe  French  ports.  He  has  ordered  them  to  be 
retained  under  sequestration  until  a  determination 
could  be  taken  with  regard  to  them,  which  determi- 
nation would  depend  upon  the  disposition  manifested 
by  the  American  government." 

Such  language  could  only  be  interpreted  in  one 
way  :  **  Make  war  against  the  mistress  of  the  seas 
without  delay,  and  then  I  will  consider  whether  I 
will  release  the  American  vessels  which  in  violation 

*  Letter,  Aoigust  22, 1809,  to  Mr.  Armstrong. 
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of  the  laws  of  nations  I  have  seized."  Language 
such  as  this,  supported  by  the  tempting  promise  to 
restore  the  American  ships  he  had  captured,  could 
only  be  the  result  of  a  deliberately  planned  policy 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  By  his  Bayonne  Decree,  Bayonno 
17th  April,  1808,  he  had  given  orders  to  seize  all  Aprlui?, 
American  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  ^^*^^* 
such  as  should  come  in  thereafter ;  and  in  an  explana- 
tory note  of  the  25th  of  April,  1808,  addressed  to 
the  American  minister  at  Paris,  had  stated  that  the 
decree  of  the  17th  instant  directed  the  seizure  of 
vessels  coming  into  the  ports  of  France  after  that 
date,  because  no  vessel  of  the  United  States  could 
then  navigate  the  seas  without  infringing  their  own 
laws,  thus  furnishing  a  presumption  that  they  did 
so  on  British  account  or  in  British  connection. 

Finding  that  the  French  seizures  were  incessant, 
the  American  minister  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
1808  declared  that  the  conduct  of  France  towards 
the  United  States,  instead  of  advancing  the  views  of 
the  Emperor,  had  an  entirely  contrary  eflFect,  and  was 
calculated  to  defeat  them.  Whilst  admitting^  that 
the  United  States  were  ready  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  certain 
alleged  outrages  committed  on  American  rights  as 
a  neutral  nation,  he  reminded  M.  de  Champigny 
that  the  French  had  also  most  grievously  invaded 
those  rights,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
paration of  those  injuries,  by  relieving  the  American 
property  from  sequestration,  and  by  renouncing  for 
the  future  the  right  of  seizure  in  such  cases,  would 
be   the   most  efficient  means   of  forming  new  and 

^  General  Armstrong's  letter,  February  4, 1808. 
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more  intimate  connections  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 
American       As  the  American  shipowners  had  set  at  defiance 
vention     the  embargo  imposed  on  the   ports   of  the  United 
Maroh  1,    f^tates,  their  government  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809, 
*^^'        replaced  it  by  the  Act  of  Non-intervention,  where- 
by  all   intercourse  between  America,   France,  and 
England  was  interdicted  under  severe  penalties,  and 
the  ports  of  America  closed  against  the  armed  vessels 
of  both  belligerents.     In  communicating  this  act  to 
the   French   government,  General  Armstrong  took 
care  to  call  special  attention  to  its  conditional  character, 
and  to  disavow  all  hostile  views  and  intentions,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  measure  of  precaution   in  order  to 
preserve  the  vessels  of  the  United  Stsxtes  from  the 
numerous  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
continuance  of  their  intercourse  with  France.     He 
Intrigues  subscqucutly  added   that   '^  the  Non-intercourse  Act 
oRiIinLt*     ^^'^^  ^  fresh  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Kngiaiid.   Emperor,  as  a  simple   modification  of  the  imperial 
decrees    relating   to   the  right  of  neutrals    would 
instantly  restore  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  France.    The  United  States,"  he  continued, 
"did  not  in  fact  require  a  repeal  of  these  decrees, 
having  the  greatest  deference  for  the  dignity  of  the 
chief  of  a  great  empire ;  and  declared  they  would  be 
satisfied   if  an  interpretation  were  given  to    them 
which   would  thenceforward  free  American  vessels 
from  harassments  and  capture  ;  finally,  entering  into 
the  views  which  the  Emperor   had  so  often  mani- 
fested " — that  is  to  say,  a  league  to  humble  the  power 
and  destroy  the  commercial  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
Indeed  Greneral  Armstrong  declared  *'  that  he  was 
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authorized,  in  case  France  should  give  the  required 
explanation,  and  England  should  refuse  a  sufficient 
explanation,  to  state  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  recommend  an  instant  declaration  of  war 
against  the  latter  Power '^  These  insidious  propositions 
were  not  accepted  by  France.  The  Emperor  persisted 
in  requiring  a  repeal  of  the  orders  of  the  British 
Council  before  he  would  revoke  the  imperial  decree, 
and  left  it  with  the  United  States  to  obtain  ^uch 
repeal  by  their  own  efforts.  This  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation with  France  was  then  abandoned  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  Non-intercourse  Act  remained  in 
full  vigour. 

But  while  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  Hoatiie 
States  were  becoming  daily  more  hostile  to  Great  vJ^ '" 
Britain,    the   American    government,   under    somca^i^t 
strange    delusion,   insisted    upon    the    sincerity   of®"^'^"*^' 
France  in  the  early  repeal  of  her  decrees.    Quiescent 
under  the  outrages  committed  by  the  French  upon 
their  merchantmen,  they  were  furious  against  the 
English.     Every  little  incident  was  seized  upon  to 
inflame    the    public    mind    against   Great   Britain. 
Indeed  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
stating    "that  the  continued  evidence   afforded   of 
the  hostile  policy  of  the  British  government  against 
our  national  rights  strengthens  the  considerations  re- 
commending and  urging  the  preparation  of  adequate 
means  for  maintaining  them."     The  resolutions  for 
this  object  were  carried  by  such  large  majorities  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  war  became  un- 
avoidable.    Both  parties  boasted  of  their  moderation 
and  forbearance ;  both  alleged  the  reason  and  justice 
of  their  cause ;  nevertheless  both  were  determined  by 

VOL.   II.  2    D 
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motives  of  state  policy  operating  respectively  upoi 
the  interests  of  each  country.     In  the  beginning  o; 
Diplomatic  the  year,  in  order  to  leave  no  pretext  for  England 
\^^n'    *^®  American  minister  at  Paris  pressed  the  Frencl 
PariB.       government  to   issue  an  official  or  authentic  Act; 
and  at  length,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1812,  he  received, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  copy  of  a  decree  dated  28th  Aprils 
1811,  by  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  were 
repealed,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  this  decree  was 
withheld  from  the  United  States  for  more  than  a 
year,*  and  was  only  brought  to  light  and  publicly 
avowed  when  Napoleon  had  so  far  wrought  upon 
the  Americans  as  to   commit  them  to  the   unfor- 
tunate war  with  Great  Britain. 
Conven-         Peacc  was  happily  concluded  on  the  24th  of  Dec, 
GreaT^    1814,  and  in  1815  a  convention  was  signed  in  Lon- 
Britain.     j^^  between  the  United  States  arid  Great   Britain 
to  regulate  the   commerce  and  navigation  between 
their   respective    countries.^     It   was   framed    upon 
the  model  of  the  English  reciprocity  treaties,  which 

'  '  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States/  p.  133. 

"  The  convention  was  signed  on  the  8rd  of  July,  1816  (vide  '  Hertslei^ 
Treaties/  vol.  ii.  p.  886) ;  but  so  £&r  as  regards  the  great  qnestions  on 
which  differences  had  arisen  it  settled  nothing.  It  professed,  indeed, 
to  adjust  the  question  of  the  north-east  boundary ;  but  this  point  was 
not  arranged  until  many  years  afterwards,  the  two  countries  haying 
been  previously  on  the  point  of  rupture.  The  north-west  boundary, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Oregon  dispute,  was  left  in  statu  quo.  Neith^ 
party  cared  to  agitate  the  impressment  question,  although  the  Americans 
had  at  one  period  made  this  the  chief  ground  for  going  to  war.  Both 
parties  made  a  barren  declaration,  that  they  were  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing their  efforts  to  promote  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  vapourings  about  neutral  rights,  with  which  the  world  had 
been  nauseated  for  a  number  of  years,  were  buried  in  silence,  to  be 
resuscitated  whenever  a  national  cry  of  agitation  might  be  necessary 
for  electioneering  purposes.  The  question  about  blockade  was  set 
aside  just  in  the  like  manner.  The  American  claims  relating  to  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen  fell  to  the  ground ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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were  the  first  steps  taken  by  her  towards  a  future 
greater  freedom  of  trade.  By  the  terms  of  the  2nd 
article,  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  tonnage  and 
imports  was  extended  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations, 
as  far  as  related  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
British  dominions  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
By  that  convention  the  English  confirmed  to  the 
United  States  vessels  a  free  direct  communication 
with  their  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
liberty  during  peace  to  trade  in  any  articles  not 
entirely  prohibited. 

Pursuant  to  this  convention,  the  vessels  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  merchandise  imported  therein,  when 
they  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  extra  duties  of 
tonnage  and  import;  provided  the  vessels  arrived 
from,  and  the  merchandise  consisted  of  the  growth, 
produce,  and  manufacture  of,  the  British  dominions 
in  Europe.  The  same  reciprocity  was  conferred 
upon  American  vessels  proceeding  to  Great  Britain 
laden  with  merchandise  of  similar  character.  But  at 
the  end  of  Article  2  there  was  a  special  proviso,  that 
"  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  but 
each  party  shall   remain  in    the    complete    posses- 


Paris  Declaration  of  1856,  the  rights  of  neutrals,  to  a  large  extent, 
remain  undecided  to  this  day.  The  boundary  question  was  deferred, 
not  decided  upon ;  and  in  1834,  as  the  award  of  the  umpire,  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  did  not  satisfy  either  party,  both  refused  to  abide 
by  it,  and  it  was  only  settled  by  the  award  of  the  Empezor  of  Germany 
in  1872. 
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sion  of  its  rights,  with  respect  to  such  an  inter- 
course."^ 
Betaiiii-  In  retaliation,  Cougress  on  the  1st  of  March, 
^  '1817,  passed  an  Act  providing  that  *'on  and  after 
the  30th  of  June  of  that  year  a  duty  of  two  dollars 
per  ton "  should  be  paid  "  on  all  foreign  vessels 
which  should  enter  in  the  United  States,  from  any 
foreign  place  to  and  with  which  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  enter 
and  trade."  And  it  was  further  enacted,  in  almost 
the  exact  words  of  the  English  Navigation  Laws, 
that  after  the  30th  of  September,  1817,  no  merchan- 
dise should  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  place  except  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  "  such  foreign  vessels  as  wholly  belong 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which 
the  merchandise  is  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
facture, or  from  which  it  can  only  be,  or  most  usually 
is,  first  shipped  for  transportation.'*  Adding  that, 
*ob«  "the  regulations  aforesaid  are  only  applicable  to 
condi-       the  vessels  of  such  foreign  nations  as  have  adopted 

tionally.  i      ^       •     m  •  •  n  i  -i- 

or  may  adopt  similar  provisions;  and  providing 
that  "  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
contrary  to  the  Act  aforesaid,^  and  the  vessel  in 
which  the  same  is  imported,  are  forfeited  to  the 
United  States."   It  was  further  determined  that  "  the 

^  The  United  States,  in  1816,  enacted  "  that  so  much  of  an  Act  as 
imposes  a  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  of  import  on  vessels,  and  articles 
imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  proYisions  of 
the  oonntries  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
the  ratifications  whereof  were  mutually  exchanged  the  22nd  of 
December,  1815,  be,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
said  convention,  and  during  the  continuance  thereof,  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  offeree  and  effect.*' 

»  Act,  March  1, 1817. 
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coasting  trade  is  only  allowed  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  *^ merchandise  imported  from  one 
port  into  another  port  in  the  United  States,  in  a 
vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of 
any  foreign  power,  unless  such  merchandise  shall 
have  been  imported  in  such  vessel  from  a  foreign 
port,  and  that  the  same  shall  not  have  been  unladen, 
is  forfeited  to  the  United  States." 

In  1818  Congress  made  their  navigation  lawspof^ji® 
still  more  stringent  by  enacting,^  "  That  from  and  agaioBt 
after  the  30th  of  September  next,  the  ports  of  the  Britain. 
United  States  shall  be  and  remain  closed  against 
every  vessel  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  coming  or 
arriving  from  any  port  or  place  in  a  colony  or 
territory  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  that  is  or  shall 
be,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade, 
closed  against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  such  vessel,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  shall  have  touched  at,  or  cleared 
out  from,  any  port  or  place  in  a  colony  or  territory 
of  Great  Britain,  which  shall  or  may  be,  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade  aforesaid, 
open  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  to  have  come 
from  the  port  or  place  in  the  colony  or  territory  of 
G-reat  Britain,  closed  as  aforesaid  against  vessels 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  which 
such  vessel  cleared  out  and  sailed  before  touching  at 
and  clearing  out  from  an  intermediate  and  open  port 
or  place  as  aforesaid ;  and  every  such  vessel,  so  ex- 
cluded from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  that  shall 

>  Act,  April  1818. 
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enter  or  attempt  to  enter  the  same  in  violation  of 
this  Act,  shall,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture, 
together  with  the  cargo  on  board  such   vessel,  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States." 
ik>!i«i8  "  After  the  date  above  mentioned,  no  vessel  owned 

wholly  or  in  part  by  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majes^, 
though  the  same  may  have  been  duly  entered  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  duly  paid,  can  be  cleared  out 
laden  with  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  before  the  owner  or 
consignee  shall  have  given  bond  and  sureties,  in 
double  the  value  of  the  articles  aforesaid,  that  they 
shall  not  be  landed  in  any  port  or  place  in  a  colony 
or  territory  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  which  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade  is  closed 
against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

^oUatlonr      ^"^^  ^^^  *^®  mode  adopted  by  the  Americans  to 

renowcxi.    coerco  Great  Britain  into  the  relinquishment  of  her 

exclusive  colonial  trade.     But  at  the  very  same  time 

a  negotiation  was  opened  in  London  to  carry  out  the 

views   of  the  government   pf  the    United    States, 

to  settle  all  the  diflFerences  relating  to  impressments, 

the  fisheries   and  boundaries,  and  to  secure  a  fresh 

treaty  and  convention  on  terms  of  reciprocity.    Prior 

to  entering  upon  the  negotiations,  it  was  agreed  that 

the  subsisting  convention  should  be  continued  for  a 

term  of  not  less  than  eight  years. 

Dutch  re-       In  1818  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded  between 

ciproci  y.   ^^^  United  States  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 

on  the  same  basis  as  the  convention  subsisting  with 

Great  Britain.     The  Dutch  colonial  trade  was  not. 
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however,    included    within   the    conditions    of   the 
treaty. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  procla-  Bremen p 
mation  dated  the  24th  of  July,  1818,  announced  that 
he  had  received  satisfactory  proof  that  the  burgo- 
masters and  senators  of  the  free  Hanseatic  city  of 
Bremen  had  abolished,  after  the  12th  of  May,  1815, 
all  discriminating  and  countervailing  duties,  so  far 
as  they  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States ;  and  accordingly  he  declared  that  the  American 
Tonnage  Duties  Acts  were  repealed  in  so  far  as  they 
aflfected  Bremen,  A  very  considerable  trade  in  to- 
bacco and  other  American  productions  resulted  from 
this  first  step  towards  freedom  of  trade  with  Geimany. 
Though  England  for  a  time  rejected  the  principles 
of  reciprocity  in  the  form  oflFered  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
accepted  by  the  Netherlands,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  conduct  to  advantage  the  rapidly  increasing  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  the  face  of  these  constantly 
recurring  retaliatory  measures.  Consequently  in 
1820  she  found  it  not  merely  necessary,  but  to  her 
interest,  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  maritime  policy,  and 
to  relax  in  some  measure  her  stringent  navigation 
laws. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Tho 
earliest 
formation 
of  wet- 
docka 


Earliest  formation  of  wet-docks  and  bonded  warehonseB — System  of 
levying  duties — Opposition  to  any  change — Excise  Bill  proposed, 
1733— but  not  posMKl  till  1808— Necessity  of  docks  for  London— 
Depredations  from  ships  in  London — The  extent  of  the  plunder- 
Instances  of  robberies—  Scuffle  hunters — "  Qtane  "  ships — Batcatcheis 
— Eiver-pirates — Their  audacity — ^Light  horsemen — Their  organua- 
tion — '*  Drum  hogsheads  " — ^Long-shore  men — ^Harbour  aooommoda- 
tion— Not  adequate  for  the  merchant  shipping — ^East  and  West  India 
ships— Docks  at  length  planned — West  India  Docks — ^Begalati(»8— 
East  India  Docks— Mode  of  conducting  business  at  the  Docks- 
London  Docks— St.  Katharine's  Docks — Victoria  and  Millwall  Docks 
— Charges  levied  by  the  Dock  (Companies — Docks  in  provincial  ports, 
and  bonded  warehouses — Liverpool  and  Birkenh^id  Docks — ^Port 
of  Liverpool,  its  commerce^  and  its  revenue  from  the  Docks— Extent 
of  accommodation— Extension  of  Docks  to  the  north — Hydranlic  lifts 
and  repairing  basins — Cost  of  new  works — ^Bye-laws  of  the  Mersey 
Board— The  pilots  of  the  Mersey— Duties  of  the  superintendent- 
Conditions  of  admission  to  the  service — ^Pilot-boats  and  rates  of 
pilotage. 

Although  the  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  had  been 
so  long  engaged  tended  very  materially  to  retard  her 
maritime  and  commercial  progress,  they  gave  her,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  position  among  the  nations  which 
at  that  period  of  her  history  could  perhaps  only 
have  been  achieved  by  force  of  arms ;  nor,  though 
a  sad  stumbling-block  in  her  path,  did  they  prevent 
the  development  of  those  inventions  which  have  done 
80  much  in  our  own  time  to  make  her  the  first  of 
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maritime  nations.      The    steamship,    to    which   we 
shall  have  occasion  frequently,  and  at  considerable 
length,   to   refer,    had    its   birth,    for  all   practical 
purposes,  in  the    midst  of  war;   while   the  dock, 
bonding,   and  warehousing  systems,  without   which  and 
England  never  could  have  become  the  chief  market  wwe- 
of  the  world,  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  success-  ^^^"^• 
fully  introduced.     The   power  of  steam,  it  is  true, 
had  been  known,  and  the  advantages  which  docks 
and  bonding  warehouses  were  likely  to  confer  had 
been  discussed  long  before    the   commencement  of 
the  present  century,  but  it  was  only  then  that  they 
were  brought  into  useful  and  remunerative  operation. 
So  early  as  1660  the  Commercial  wet-dock  on  the 
Surrey  side   of  the   River  Thames  was  opened  to 
shipping,  and,  in  1662,  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
purchased  the  land  on  which  Port  Glasgow  is  now 
erected,  and  constructed  there  a  harbour  and  a  graving 
dock ;  but  these  were  the  only  works  of  the  kind  in 
any  way  worthy  of  note  until  an  Act,  passed   in 
1709,^   authorized   the   construction  of  a  wet-dock 
at  Liverpool.     Close  upon  another  century,  however, 
elapsed  ere  the  Act  was  passed  which  led  to  the 
construction  and  opening  of  the  West  India  Docks 
of  London.     Nor  had   anything  been  done  before 
that  period  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  so  far  back  as  1733,  had 
strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  some  sort  of  ware- 
housing   system,   whereby   the  duties   levied    upon 
imported  goods  might  be  collected  so  as  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  their  owners  or   consignees,  and  to 
protect  the  revenue. 

*  8  Anne,  chap,  xii. 
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systom  of  Prcviously  to  1802,  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  on 
dSf  t'l®  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  discharge,  their 
owners  or  consignees  were  required  to  enter  into 
bonds  with  the  Customs  to  provide  security  for  the 
amount  due  to  the  Crown.  "  It  was  often/*  remarks 
McCulloch/  **  very  difficult  to  find  sureties,  and  the 
merchant,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  duty, 
was  frequently  reduced  to  the  ruinous  necessity  of 
selling  his  goods  immediately  on  their  arrival,  when 
perhaps  the  market  was  already  glutted.  Neither 
was  this  the  only  inconvenience  that  grew  out  of 
this  system,  for  the  duties  having  to  be  paid  all  at 
once,  and  not  by  degrees  as  the  goods  were  sold  for 
consumption,  their  price  was  raised  by  the  amoimt  of 
the  profit  on  the  capital  advanced  in  payment  of  the 
duties;  competition,  too,  was  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  command  of  funds  required 
to  carry  on  trade  under  such  disadvantages,  and 
a  few  rich  individuals  were  enabled  to  monopoHze 
the  importation  of  those  commodities  on  which  heavy 
duties  were  payable.  The  system  had  besides  an 
obvious  tendency  to  discourage  the  carrying  trade. 
It  prevented  this  country  from  becoming  the  entrq)di 
for  foreign  products  by  hindering  the  importation  of 
such  as  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  thus  tended  to  lessen  the  resort  of 
foreigners  to  our  markets,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  it 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  for  them  to  complete  an 
assorted  cargo.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  circiun- 
stances,  the  difficulty  of  granting  a  really  equivalent 
drawback  to  the  exporters  of  such  commodities  as  had 
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paid  duty  opened  a  door  for  the  commission  of  every 
species  of  fraud." 

Nevertheless,  when  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  in  1733,  ^f"^'*^ 
first  introduced  his  famous  Excise  Scheme,  requiring  change, 
all  importations  of  tobacco  and  wine  to  be  deposited  ^u*I^ 
in  public  warehouses  until  the  duty  had  been  paid,  P2^» 
there  were  the  loudest  clamours  against  a  measure 
meant,  not  merely  for  the  security  of  the  revenue, 
but  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  merchants, 
who,  however,  scouted  his  proposal.     Indeed,  those 
of  them  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  existing  system  for  defrauding  the 
revenue  resisted   the  measure   by   every  means  in 
their  power,  exasperating  the  people  to  a  state  of 
the  wildest  fury  against  it. 

No  valid  or  ostensible  reasons  were  then  assigned  for 
their  determined  opposition,  nor  were  any  arguments 
worthy  of  record  brought  forward  against  the  proposed 
Bill.  "We  shall  be  ruined,"  alike  exclaimed  the 
merchant  and  the  shipowner  ;  while  the  parUamentary 
opponents  of  the  government,  taking  up  the  cry, 
ultimately  obliged  Sir  Robert,  who  "narrowly 
escaped  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  ungovernable  rage 
of  the  mob  which  beset  the  avenues  to  the  House  of 
Commons,"  *  to  abandon  the  Bill.  So  endurable  were 
the  impressions  made  by  the  violent  opposition  to 
Walpole's  scheme,  and  so  strong  the  force  of  preju-  but  not 
dice,  that  this  most  valuable  measure  lay  dormant  for  SJJtuisoa 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  even  then  might  not  have 
become  law  had  the  necessity  of  establishing  docks 
with  bonding  warehouses  attached  to  them  not  been 
brought  prominently  under    public    notice    by  Mr. 
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Noccwity  Patrick  Colquhoun,  in  his  remarkable  treatise  on  the 
for'  ^  commerce  and  police  of  the  Biver  Thames.  Increased 
^^^'^^'  accommodation  for  the  number  of  ships  frequenting 
the  river  had  now  become  equally  necessary,  the 
trade  of  London  with  distant  nations  requiring  in 
1796  no  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
three  small  craft  of  different  sorts  to  discharge  or 
load  the  merchant  vessels  which  lay  in  the  stream. 

London,  therefore,  from  the  extent  of  its  trade,  and 
the  disproportionate  space  allotted  on  the  siiriace  of 
tlie  water  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  frequent- 
ing the  port,  and  on  land  for  the  collection  and  stowage 
of  their  cargoes,  at  that  time  afforded  numerous 
and  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the  secret  disposal 
of  merchandise  and  property  of  every  kind.  A  wide 
and  lucrative  field  was  thus  opened  for  the  depre- 
dations of  a  host  of  plunderers  of  every  sort,  trained 
in  their  nefarious  arts  with  all  the  regularity  and 
system  of  a  disciplined  body.  Their  numbers  and 
stratagems  of  course  increased  with  the  augmentation 
of  the  commerce  of  the  river ;  and  especially  with 
the  practice  of  sending  cargoes  in  lighters  to  wharves 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  discharging 
vessels,  or  from  the  wharves  on  board  the  loading 
vessels,  the  necessary  result  of  the  overcrowded  state 
of  the  harbour.  The  great  numbers  of  lumpers, 
watermen,  lightermen,  coopers,  and  labourers  em- 
ployed upon  the  wharves,  as  well  as  the  seamen  and 
petty  officers  of  too  many  vessels,  in  league  with  the 
lower  classes  of  revenue  officers,  now  formed  a  large 
and  dangerous  band  of  conspirators  against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  merchants  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown.       Mates    of  merchantmen  then  claimed  by 
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custom  as  tbeir  perquisites   tbe  sweepings  of  the  Depreda- 
hold,  consisting  of  such  parts  of  the  cargo  as  might  ahips  in 
from  any  cause  have  dropped  out  of  their  packages  ;  ^"'^• 
and  numerous  charges  were  made  against  the  inferior 
members  of  this  class,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  of  the  cargo  under  their  charge,  that  they  had 
been  tempted  to  injure  the  packages  with  a  view  to 
increase  their  perquisites.    Mr.  Colquboun's  treatise 
famishes  an    account  of  the   vessels  employed  in 
the  trade   of  London,   and  of  the  value  of  their 
cargoes,  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  packages 
plundered  in  each  branch  of  trade  during  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1798.' 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  in  that 
year  there  were  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three 
foreign,  and  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  one 
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British  vessels,  embracing  those  employed  in  ihe 
coal  and  coasting  trades,  of  a  tonnage,  including 
their  repeated  voyages,  of  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  tons,  entering  and  clearing  to  and  from 
the  port  of  London,  The  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  he  computed  at  60,591,000/.  (a  very  large 
estimate,  but  no  doubt  he  includes  the  repeated 
transfers  by  ship  or  barge),  in,  perhaps,  three  million 
TY/^^*®»i*  packages.  He  estimates  the  amount  of  plunder  of 
plunder,  the  Wcst  India  packages  alone  at  no  less  a  sum 
than  of  232,000/.  The  plunder  of  the  East  India 
trade  he  sets  down  at  25,000/.,  and  of  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels  in  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  30,000/.  The  entire  aggregate  amount 
of  plunder,  including  20,000/.  in  the  coal  trade, 
and  the  like  sum  in  the  coasting  trade,  he  esti- 
mates at  461,500/.  from  merchant  vessels,  while 
the  loss  in  tackle,  apparel,  and  stores  of  thirteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  vessels  he 
computes  at  45,000/.,  making  the  total  depredations 
during  one  year  in  the  River  Thames,  prior  to  the 
construction  of  docks  and  the  establishment  of  the 
warehousing  system,  as  not  less  than  506,500/.  To 
this  amount  must  be  added  a  large  sum  for  the  de- 
predations on  stores  belonging  to  ships  of  war,  which 
were  by  no  means  exempt  from  plunder. 
.  As  regards  the  depredations  at  that  time  committed 
upon  merchant  shipping  and  goods,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
mentions  one  remarkable  case,  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fifty  tons  of  sugar,*  three  whole  puncheons 

'  Vide  Mr.  Colquhonn's  work,  p.  109.  Five  revenue  officers  received 
160?.  each,  independently  of  the  money  received  by  the  mate  and 
agents  in  this  iniquitous  business. 
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of  inini,  besides  three  hundred  gallons  pumped  out 
of  diflferent  casks,  and  a  large  quantity  of  coflfee, 
which  were  proved  to  have  been  plundered  from 
one  vessel. 

In  another  case,  in  August  1794,  a  small  vessel  inatances 
arrived  in  the  river  from  Antigua,  with  seventy  beries. 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  five  of  which  were  actually  stolen 
by  three  tidesmen  in  collusion  with  the  mate  and  a 
well-known  receiver.  In  this  case  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  happening  to  be  a  stranger,  had  expressed  so 
much  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  dishonesty  of 
the  lumpers,  that  the  revenue  officers  proposed,  with 
a  view  of  allaying  his  fears,  to  discharge  the  cargo. 
The  result  being  that,  while  he  remained  on  shore 
in  fancied  security,  he  lost  one-fourteenth  part  of 
the  whole ! 

One  gigantic  system  of  plunder  seems  to  have  pre-  Bonffle- 
vailed  throughout.  There  were  **  scuffle-hunters," 
who  offered  their  services  in  long  aprons,  well 
adapted  to  wrap  up  and  conceal  whatever  they  could 
pilfer,  and  who  were  "  longshore  "  thieves  of  the  worst 
class.  The  lightermen  committed  the  most  nefarious 
robberies.  The  bumboatmen  who  were  licensed  to 
hawk  goods  among  the  shipping,  and  the  "Peter- 
boatmen  "  employed  in  fishing,  swelled  the  number  of 
delinquents.  There  was  also  a  numerous  class  de- 
nominated *' mudlarks,"  who  stole  whatever,  above 
or  below  the  water,  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
Whenever  a  "game-ship,"  that  is,  a  ship  whose  "Gftme" 
officers  were  corrupted  for  the  purposes  of  plunder, "  ^*' 
was  discharging  her  cargo  close  to  the  shore, 
these  mudlarks  were  accustomed  to  prowl  about, 
grubbing  in  the  mud  under  her  bow  and  quarters. 
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for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  the  lumpers 
and  others  employed  in  the  delivery,  bags  and 
handkerchiefs  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles, 
which  they  conveyed  to  the  houses  and  shops 
of  the  receivers,  according  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  preconcerted  by  the  confederates  in  this  general 
conspiracy.  Bum^  pillaged  in  large  quantities,  ^lu 
obtained  by  means  of  a  regular  system  applicable 
to  the  nature  of  the  article.  Skins  and  prepared 
bladders  with  wooden  nozzles  were  secretly  conveyed 
on  board,  a  bribe  being  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  to  the  mate  and  revenue  officers 
for  a  licence  to  draw  off  a  certain  quantity  from 
each  cask,  for  which  a  pump  called  a  jigger  had 
been  previously  provided,  and  also  tin  tubes,  adapted 
to  render  the  booty  accessible  in  every  situation.  By 
these  and  similar  devices  the  skins  and  bladders  were 
filled,  and  handed  over  to  the  mudlarks  and  other 
hangers-on  who  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ship. 
Kat-  The  ingenuity  of  men  devoid  of  the  principles  of 

moral  rectitude  is  ever  fertile  in  devising  the  means 
of  subsistence  by  criminal  expedients.  Among  the 
various  classes  of  delinquents  who  contributed  to  the 
removal  of  plunder  from  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
river  were  a  set  of  rascals  who  pretended  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  rat-catchers.  These  itinerants,  who 
professed  to  know  how  to  destroy  the  vermin,  being 
permitted  to  go  on  board  in  the  night  to  set  their 
traps,  and  afterwards  to  visit  them  at  such  hours 
as  they  chose  to  prescribe  for  themselves,  became 
dangerous  auxiliaries  to  lumpers  and  others  who  had 
previously  concealed  plunder  in  the  hold,  until  a 
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convenient  opportunity  should  occur  to  get  it  removed 
without  exciting  suspicion.  In  some  instances  these 
ingenious  thieves  not  only  committed  the  depreda- 
tions described,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
access  to  different  ships,  and  increasing  the  demand 
for  their  professional  labours,  had  no  scruple  in  con- 
veying the  rats  alive  from  one  vessel  to  another,  as 
a  means  of  receiving  payment  for  catching  the  same 
animals  three  or  four  times  over,  and  of  thus  ex- 
tending the  field  for  plunder. 

But  the  *^  river-pirates "  were  the  most  desperate  Biver- 
and  depraved  of  the  fraternity  of  nautical  vagabonds,  ^  ** 
as  their  exploits  were  invariably  covered  by  receivers 
who  kept  old  iron  and  junk  shops  in  places  adjacent 
to  the  Thames,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  receive 
and  conceal  the  nocturnal  plxmder  of  these  hostile 
marauders,  many  of  whom  were  armed,  and  all 
provided  with  boats,  perhaps  stolen,  for  the  particular 
object  in  view. 

The  practice  of  the  "  river-pirates  "  seems  to  have 
been  to  select  the  darkest  nights  for  committing  their 
depredations,  having  previously  reconnoitred  the 
river,  during  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  particular  vessels  and  craft  most  likely  to  afford 
a  rich  booty,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  merchan- 
dise, stores,  or  other  mat-erials  which  were  accessible, 
or  from  the  circumstances  of  their  being  without  the 
protection  of  a  nightly  watch. 

In  the  port  of  London,  where  so  many  vessels  were  Thoir 
constantly  lading  and  discharging  valuable  merchan-  *"^*^**y- 
disc  in  the  stream,  and  where  from  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  open  barges  and  other  small  craft  in 
which  this  merchandise  was  deposited  in  its  transit  to 
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and  from  the  shore  offered  so  many  temptations  for 
plunder,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  audacious  these 
marauders  would  become,  imrestrained  by  police  or 
any  hazard  of  apprehension,  and  emboldened  by  the 
strength  of  their  own  desperate  and  organized  gangs. 
Well-authenticated  instances  have  been  adduced  of 
river-pirates  cutting  bags  of  cotton  and  other  mer- 
chandise from  the  quarters  of  ships  on  their  first 
arrival,  and  even  of  their  weighing  anchors,  and 
getting  clear  off  with  these  heavy  articles,  together 
with  the  cables  and  everything  portable  upon  the 
deck.  One  instance  in  particular  is  recorded,  where 
an  American  and  a  Guernsey  ship  were  plundered 
in  this  manner  by  the  actual  removal  both  of 
anchors  and  cables,  the  robbery  being,  in  fact,  com- 
pleted in  the  view  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels, 
who  were  only  alarmed  in  time  to  reach  the  deck 
and  ascertain  the  fact  from  the  pirates  themselves ; 
who,  as  they  rowed  from  the  vessels  with  their 
cumbrous  booty,  wished  the  astonished  masters  a 
very  '*  good  morning." 

Light  The  night-plunderers  were  sometimes  denominated 

'  **  light  horsemen ;"  and  they  generally  carried  on 
their  depredations  through  the  connivance  of  the 
revenue  officers.  For  a  licence  to  commit  plunder, 
by  opening  packages  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
produce  during  several  hours  in  the  night,  no  less 
than  from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas  were  usually 
paid  to  the  mate  and  the  revenue  officers,  who 
almost  invariably  went  to  bed  while  the  robbery  was 
perpetrated,  affecting  ignorance  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. 

Their  wr-        Most  of  these  lufamous  proceedings  were  carried 
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on  according  to.  a  regular  system,  and  in  gangsl,  fre- 
quently composed  of  one  or  more  receivers,  together 
with  coopers,  watermen,  and  lumpers,  who  were  all 
necessary,  in  their  diflferent  occupations,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  general  design  of  wholesale 
plunder.  They  went  on  board  the  merchant  vessel 
completely  prepared  with  iron  crows,  adzes,  and 
other  implements  to  open  and  again  head  up  the  casks; 
with  shovels  to  take  out  the  sugar,  and  a  number  of 
bags  made  to  contain  a  hundred  pounds  each.  These 
bags  went  by  the  name  of  "  black  strap,"  having  been 
previously  dyed  black,  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
spicuous in  the  night,  when  stowed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  river  boat  or  wherry.  In  the  course  of  judicial 
proceedings  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  progress  of 
the  delivery  of  a  large  ship's  cargo,  about  ten  to 
fifteen  tons  of  sugar  were  on  an  average  removed  in 
these  nocturnal  expeditions,  exclusive  of  what  had 
been  obtained  by  the  lumpers  during  the  day,  which 
was  frequently  excessive  and  almost  uncontrolled, 
whenever  night  plunder  had  taken  place.  This 
indulgence  was  generally  insisted  on  and  granted 
to  lumpers,  to  prevent  their  making  discoveries  of 
what  they  called  the  **  drum  hogsheads  *'  found  in  Drum 
the  hold  on  going  to  work  in  the  morning,  by  which  *^^^ 
were  understood  hogsheads  where  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth  of  their  contents  had  been  stolen  the 
night  preceding.  In  this  manner  one  gang  of  plun- 
derers was  compelled  to  purchase  the  connivance  of 
another,  to  the  ruinous  loss  of  the  merchant. 

The  total  number  of  the  mates  and  crews  of  vessels,  Long-Uu 
revenue  officers,  lumpers,  coal-heavers,  coopers,  water- 
men,   lightermen,    night-watchmen,    scuffle-huntersi 
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and  labourers  employed  in  Warehouses  was  then 
computed  at  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-four,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  nine  thousand 
six  hundred  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  as 
delinquents  and  participators  in  the  rascality  then 
prevailing.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  one 
hundred  river-pirates,  two  hundred  night-plunderers, 
two  hundred  "  light-horsemen,"  five  hundred  and 
fifty  receivers  of  a  dozen  different  classes,  besides  two 
hundred  mudlarks,  most  of  whom  had  no  other 
calling,  forming  together  a  formidable  band  of  t-en 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  marauders,  who 
constituted  the  component  parts  of  this  great  machine 
of  organized  crime,  to  the  loss  of  the  revenue  and  the 
infinite  detriment  of  the  best  interests  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 
Harbour  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  harbour 
datioD.  accommodation  for  the  greatly  increasing  amount  of 
niercliant  shipping  frequenting  London  was,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  where  small  vessels  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  between  Black  friars  and  London 
Bridge,  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  river  extending 
from  London  Bridge  to  Deptford,  being  in  length 
about  four  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  This  harbour  com^ 
prised — Ist.  The  Upper  Pool,  from  London  Bridge 
to  Union  Hole,  for  ships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  and  under,  being  in  length  sixteen  hundred 
yards,  and  capable  of  holding  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  vessels,  coasters  and  other  small  craft. 
2nd.  The  Middle  Pool,  from  Union  Hole  to 
Wapping  New  Stairs  for  ships  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  being  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards^ 
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and  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
twentynaix  middlensized  vessels.  3rd.  The  Lower  Pool, 
from  Wapping  New  Stairs  to  Horseferry-tier,  near 
Limehouse,  for  ships  of  four  hundred  tons,  being 
eighteen  hundred  yards.  4th.  Prom  Horseferry  to 
the  mooring  chains  at  Deptford,  for  ships  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  tons,  drawing 
seventeen  to  eighteen  feet  water,  extending  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  yards  in  length,  capable  of 
holding  three  hundred  and  twenty  large  ships,  and 
these  two  bring  Limehouse,  aiFording  accommoda- 
tion besides  for  fifty-four  ships,  and  Deptford  about 
a  similar  number.  At  that  time  the  large  East  India- 
men,  drawing  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet 
water,  could  not  discharge  higher  up  the  river  than 
Blackwall . 

From  the   foregoing  account  it  would   seem  that  Not 
there  was  not  convenient  space  for  more  than  eight farAe 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels  in  the  harbour  ;    yet  it  S^ing 
frequently  happened,  when  the  fleets  arrived  together, 
that  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hundred  vessels,  in- 
cluding coasters,  were  in  port  at  the  same  time.      As 
many  as  three  hundred  colliers  have  been  seen  at  one 
time  in  the  Pool,  where  there  were  besides  usually 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  sail  of 
other  coasting  craft. 

The  East  India  Company  discharged  the  cargoes  Baat  aii<i 
of  their   ships   into   their    Own    decked   hoys,   andj^^la 
transferred   them  to  warehouses,  which   were   then  ^^ 
deemed  ''splendid  and  commodious  in  the  highest 
degree."     Their  goods  were  carted   to  these  ware- 
houses  from   their    own   quays,    where    they   were 
deposited  under  the  care  of  revenue  officers  specially 
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appointed,  as  the  duties  were  never  paid  until  the 
goods  were  delivered  after  a  sale  had  been  effected.' 
But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  vessels,  which 
landed  their  goods  at  wharves,  and  the  timber- 
laden  vessels,  which  made  rafts  of  their  cargoes  on 
the  river,  the  West  India  and  all  other  traders  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  into  lighters,  creating  a  state 
of  confusion  which,  combined  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  depredations,  at  length  stimulated  the 
parties  most  largely  interested  to  devise  means  for 
protecting  themselves,  and  suppressing  the  existing 
evils. 
Docks  at  The  West  India  merchants,  being  the  greatest 
Xnned.  sufferers,  took  the  lead,  and  through  their  exertions 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  met  with  much  opposi- 
West  tion,^  was  obtained  for  the  construction  of  the  West 
Dockd.  India  Docks,  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  with  powers  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
to  excavate  a  canal  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  be 
navigated  by  ships,  extending  across  the  head  of  that 
peninsula  between  Blackwall  and  Limehouse  Hole. 
The  stock  of  the  Company  at  the  commencement  of  this 
important  undertaking  amounted  to  only  500,000/., 
with  power  to  augment  it  to  600,000/.  if  necessary. 
They  were  restricted  from  raising  their  dividends 
above  ten  per  cent.  They  were  required  to  inclose 
the  docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses  connected  there- 
with with  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone,  not  less  than 
thirty   feet   in   height,   with   strong  gates,  and   to 

*  Riyal  traders  looked  enviously  on  this  privilege,  "  which  oonld  not 
fail  to  give  an  inconceivable  spring  to  commercial  pnrsnits  if  extended 
to  all  the  other  great  branches  of  trade."  And  yet  the  warehousing 
system,  when  proposed,  met,  as  we  have  seen,  with  fierce  opposition. 

'  Local  Acts,  69  Geo.  m.,  cap.  79. 
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carry  round  them  a  ditch  of  at  least  twelve  feet  in 
width  constantly  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet.  They  were  expressly  forbidden  to  allow  any  slips 
for  building  or  repairing  vessels  on  their  premises ; 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  be  concerned  in  the  build- 
ing or  repairing  of  vessels. 

All  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  Indies  wereReguia- 
required  to  load  and  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  ^^^ 
Company's  docks,  or  in  the  river  below  Black  wall, 
except  in  the  case  of  embarking  naval  stores  for  the 
royal  service  at  Deptford.  Schedules  of  rates  and 
other  particulars  were  annexed  to  the  Act.  The 
construction  of  these  works  constituted  the  first  great 
step  to  the  improvement  of  the  river,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  other  spacious  and  commodious 
docks  which  now  adorn  the  metropolis,  afibrding 
the  incalculable  advantages  of  an  almost  entire 
security  to  property.  The  success  of  the  scheme  of 
wet  docks  prepared  the  way  for  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  the  warehousing  system  on  a  more 
complete  and  comprehensive  scale  than  that  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Though 
violently  opposed  when  first  introduced,  it  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  measure  to  develop 
the  maritime  resources  and  trade  of  Great  Britain 
with  foreign  nations,  and  has  proved  of  immense 
advantage  in  the  protection  of  the  revenue.* 

The   West  India   Docks  originally   consisted    of 

'  The  opposition  to  the  construction  of  docks  in  London  was  so 
great  that  the  watermen  and  barge-owners  frequenting  the  Thames 
not  merely  claimed,  but  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
compensation,  nominally  on  the  ground  of  being  deprived  of  their 
vested  rights  to  the  use  of  the  foreshore  of  the  river ;  but  beyond  this 
pecuniary  compensation,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Dock  Acts, 
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about  twelve  acres  of  water  space  appropriated  in  two 
equal  parts  for  the  use  of  vessels  inward  and  outward 
bound,  known  as  the  Import  and  Export  Docks; 
these  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
locks,  having  a  basin  of  more  than  five  acres  at 
the  lower  entrance,  and  another  of  about  half  that 
size  contiguous  to  Limehouse.  In  1829  the  South 
Dock,  formerly  the  City  Canal,  was  added,  and  further 
important  additions  were  made  to  the  works  in 
18G0-7O.  Between  the  docks  are  ranges  of  handsome 
and  commodious  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving in  bond  all  descriptions  of  produce  subject  to 
duty,  especially  rum,  brandy,  and  other  spirituous 
liquors.  These  docks  are  now  amalgamated  with  the 
East  India  East  India  Docks  Company,  formed  some  years  after- 
^^^■'  wards,  and  have  a  united  capital  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000/.,  their  management  being  vested  in  a 
board  of  thirty-eight  directors,  who  are  elected 
by  the  shareholders.  Their  business  is  no  longer 
limited  to  that  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
ships  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  receive 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  there,  though  they 
naturally  retain  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
those  descriptions  of  produce  for  the  reception  of 
which  they  were  originally  constructed. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 


grantiug  to  all  watermen  for  ever  the  right  of  entermg  the  docks,  and 
delivering  or  receiving  whatever  amount  of  cargo  they  pleased,  fret  of 
(my  charge.  These  privileges,  granted  no  doubt  originally  to  stifle 
opposition,  they  still  retain  to  their  own  gain  and  that  of  the 
wharfingers,  but  to  the  loss  of  the  companies.  Surely  when  the 
monopoly  of  the  companies  expired,  a  monopoly  to  which  they  were 
for  the  time  fully  entitled,  considering  the  service  they  had  rendered  to 
the  Crown  in  the  proteption  of  the  revenue,  these  privileges  to  the 
harge-owners  should  also  have  been  withdrawn. 
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whereby  the  Docks  were  established,  the  directors  Mode  of 
have  power  to  levy  rates  and  frame  regulations  and  ing 
bye-laws  for  the  proper  conduct  of  business.  ForatThe" 
instance,  certain  rules  require  to  be  observed  by^*^^^- 
vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  docks,  and  by  the 
crews  while  they  remain  there.  For  the  protection 
of  the  revenue,  no  ship  is  allowed  to  break  bulk  until 
her  cargo  is  duly  entered,  nor  any  baggage  to  be  taken 
away  until  it  has  been  examined  by  an  oflScer  of  the 
Customs,  Bills  of  lading  must  be  specially  endorsed 
so  as  to  clearly  designate  the  party  to  whose  order 
the  contents  are  to  be  delivered ;  and  no  orders  for 
goods  are  received  until  the  manifest  (particulars)  of 
the  cargo,  certified  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  were  imported,  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Dock  Company's  office.  Every  description  of  mer- 
chandise is  deliverable  by  warrant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  goods  imported  in  bulk,  and  a  few  specially 
excepted  articles  which  are  deliverable  by  cheques 
or  sub-orders,  unless  their  owners  otherwise  desire 
and  are  agreeable  to  pay  the  extra  expense  of  sorting 
them  into  separate  and  distinct  parcels.  To  facilitate 
passing  orders  and  paying  the  cheques  due  upon 
goods,  the  Company  open  deposit  accounts  upon  a 
request  from  their  owner  or  consignee,  with  such 
deposit  as  he  may  think  proper  to  make,  provided  it 
is  not  less  than  lOZ.  By  opening  these  accounts 
the  business  of  the  consignee  with  the  Dock 
Company  is  greatly  facilitated,  especially  when 
goods  are  subject  to  the  warehouse  rent  charge. 
Landing  rates  are  charged  upon  the  gross  weight, 
and  include  delivering  or  receiving  by  land, 
wharfege    and    housing,    piling    on    the   quay    or 


Dock*. 
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loading  from  the  landing  scale,  weighing  or 
ganging,  and  furnishing  landing  weights,  and  tales 
or  gauge  accounts  of  the  strength  of  spirits  as  as- 
certained by  the  Customs. 
London  Bcfore  the  West  India  Docks  were  opened  another 
company  had  applied  for  and  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  constructing  docks  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  in  the  parishes  of  St.  George's  in  the 
East,  Wapping,  and  Shadwell,  which  were  princi- 
pally intended  for  the  reception  of  tobacco,  rice, 
wine,  and  brandy.  These,  the  London  Docks,  were 
opened  for  business  in  1805,  and  all  vessels  laden 
with  the  articles  we  have  just  named  were  bound 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  to  discharge  in  them, 
except  such  as  arrived  from  the  East  or  West  Indies. 
The  premises  of  this  Company,  which  are  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  cover  an  area  of  about  one  hundred 
acres,  and  the  stock  of  the  Company  amounts^  to 
upwards  of  five  millions  sterling,  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  having  been  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  houses  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Docks. 

The  western  dock  has  a  water  area  of  more  than 
twenty  acres ;  that  of  the  eastern  covers  about  seven 
acres,  and  the  tobacco  dock,  confined  exclusively  to 

'  The  capital  of  this  dock  company,  since  amalgamated  with  the 
St.  Katharine's  and  Victoria  Docks,  amounted  on  the  Ist  Jannary,  1873, 
to  8,809,872/.  The  report  of  the  Ck)mpan7  states  that  "  the  number 
of  loaded  ships  from  foreign  ports  which  entered  the  docks  during 
the  six  months  ending  the  31st  of  December  last,  was  746,  measuring 
519,359  tons,  and  for  the  corres]x>nding  period  in  1871,  759  ships, 
measuring  526,931  tons  The  quantity  of  goods  landed  in  the  docks 
during  the  past  six  months  was  294,462  tons,  and  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1871,  285,854  tons.  The  stock  of  goods  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  docks  on  the  31st  of  December  last  was  347,696  tons,  and  at  the 
same  period  in  1871,  338,436  tons. 
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the  reception  of  vessels  laden  with  that  article,  occupies 
one  acre  of  water  space,  while  the  warehouse  for  the 
reception  and  storage  of  tobacco,  perhaps  still  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  capable  of  containing  twenty- 
four  thousand  hogsheads,  and  covers  no  less  than 
five  acres  of  land.  The  other  warehouses  are 
upon  an  almost  equally  extensive  scale,  and,  though 
in  separate  blocks,  cover  an  area  of  .nearly 
nineteen  acres.  Below  them  and  the  tobacco  ware- 
houses are  vast  arched  vaults  which  can  contain, 
exclusive  of  the  gangways,  sixty-six  thousand  pipes 
of  wine  and  spirits.  Hydraulic  machinery  is  now  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  docks  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  cargoes  of  vessels  and  landing  them 
on  the  quays  or  delivering  them  into  the  ware- 
houses, and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  discharge 
from  one  ship  a  thousand  tons  of  cargo  in  the  course 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  There  are  besides  large 
basins  for  the  reception  of  vessels  at  the  Wapping 
and  Shadwell  entrances,  the  latter  covering  six 
acres  of  water  space,  with  an  entrance-lock  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  in 
width,  having  at  spring-tide  a  depth  of  twenty-eight 
feet  of  water  over  the  sill  of  the  dock-gates. 

The  St.  Katharine*s  Docks,  situated  still  farther  st.  Kath 
up  the  river,  incorporated  by  the  Act  of  6  George  ^^^ 
IV.,  cap.  105,  were  partially  opened  for  traffic 
in  October  1828.  They  lie  immediately  below  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  though  only  occupying  one- 
fourth  of  the  space  of  the  London  Docks,  cost 
upwards  of  two  and  a  half  million  sterling  in  their 
construction,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
increased  cost  of  the  land  and  the  houses  which  had 
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to  be  removed,  and  from  the  more  expensive  character 
of  their  warehouses.  Here  vessels  of  upwards  of 
a  thousand  tons  register  are  docked  and  undecked 
without  difficulty,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  an 
Victoria  advantage  peculiar  to  this  establishment.  The  more 
MiiiwaU  i'^*cent  docks,  such  as  the  Victoria  and  Millwall, 
^*^  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  but  below  the 
others,,  occupy  a  much  larger  space,  though  the 
amount  of  business  as  yet  carried  on  in  them  is 
comparatively  limited,  especially  as  regards  the 
vahie  of  the  goods  imported.  The  Victoria,  situated 
immediately  below  the  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
extends  from  Bow  Creek  to  Galleon  Reach,  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  embraces  an 
area  of  about  six  hundred  acres  of  what  was  known 
us  the  Plaistow  Marshes,  although  only  sixteen 
acres  are  as  yet  occupied  as  a  half- tide  basin, 
scventy-foui-  acres  as  the  inner  or  main  wet-dock, 
and  about  twelve  acres  of  canal,  intended  to  intersect 
the  eastern  lands  of  the  Company.  These  docks  were 
formed  in  1850  at  a  cost  of  about  1,600,000/., 
increased  by  various  additions  and  improvements, 
and  notably  by  amalgamation,  a  few  years  :igo, 
with  the  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  all  of 
which  now  form  one  company.  The  only  entrance 
to  the  Victoria  Docks  from  the  Thames  is  at  present 
from  Bow  Creek,  by  means  of  a  lock  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length,  eighty  feet  in  width, 
and  twenty-eight  feet  in  depth.  In  the  main  dock 
there  are  six  jetties,  five  of  which  have  ware- 
houses erected  upon  them,  and  on  the  north  side 
there  is  an  enormous  shed  capable  of  containing  no 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  guano,  the 
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entire  London  trade  in  that  article  being  now  con- 
fined to  the  Victoria  Docks,  There  is  also  a  ware- 
house covering  an  area  of  four  acres,  appropriated 
to  the  stowage  of  tobacco.  A  branch  railway  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  premises,  conveying  goods 
from  alongside  the  ships  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  MiUwall  Docks,  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  contiguous  to  those  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  were  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1864,  and  opened  for  traffic  about 
four  years  afterwards.  The  property  of  this  Company 
comprises  an  area  of  more  than  two  hundred  acres, 
thirty-five  and  on^-third  of  which  have  been  converted 
into  a  wet-dock  capable  of  receiving  merchant  vessels 
of  the  largest  class,  with  a  quay  wall  frontage  of 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  and  entrance-locks 
eighty  feet  in  width.  Its  capital,  comprising  ordinary 
and  preference  shares  and  debenture  stock,  amounts 
to  about  1,130,000/.  A  graving-dock  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to.  two 
thousand  tons  has  been  formed  in  connection  with 
the  wet-dock,  thus  afibrding  to  shipowners  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  and  repairing  their  vessels  without 
requiring  them  to  be  ballasted  and  sent  out  into  the 
river.  The  gates,  bridges,  warping  capstans,  and  other 
machinery  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  The  Mill- 
wall  Docks,  like  the  Victoria,  and  all  the  other  docks, 
excerpt  the  London  and  St«  Katharine's,  are  in  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  City  of  London  and 
the  various  railways  of  the  Northern  and  Midland 
districts.  Possessing  many  natural  advantages,  and' 
affording    increased    facilities   for   the    more   rapid 


Com- 
panies. 
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conduct  of  business,  these  docks  will  no  doubt  soon 
secure  a  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  of  London 
than  now  falls  to  their  lot/ 
Charjjes  Although  the  dues  vary  in  the  several  establish- 
thrDock  ments,  except  where  there  is  combination,  the  lead- 
ing rules  and  regulations  by  which  their  business  is 
conducted  are  similar.  They  are  all  vast  stores, where 
goods  and  produce  subject  to  duty  can  be  deposited 
either  for  home  consumption  or  re-exportation,  as 
well  as  wet-docks  where  ships  can,  at  all  times, 
lie  afloat,  alike  free  from  the  risks  to  which  they 
were  formerly  subjected  on  the  river  by  the 
dangers  of  its  navigation,  and  the  plunder  of  the 
combined  rogues  by  whom  the  Thames  was  so  long 
infested. 

Besides   the  old  Commercial  Dock  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal, 
both   devoted   almost   exclusively  to  the   reception 
of  ships  with   cargoes   not   subject   to   duty,    such 
as  deals  and   timber,  there  are  now  wet-docks   in 
Docks  in    Hiost  of  the  important  ports  of  the  kingdom,  varying 
'^orte^^^*^  in  size  according  to  the  trade  of  the  place  or  dis- 
trict, but,  with  the  exceptions  we  have  named,  they 
are  all  the  creation  of  the  present  century.     Bristol, 
Southampton,  Hull,  Great  Grimsby,  Cardiff,  Newport, 
Newcastle,    Glasgow,   Leith,    Sunderland,    Dundee, 
Cork,  and  the  Tyne  have  each  their  wet-docks,  of 
and  greater    or    less  capacity,   with   warehouses    where 

ware-       goods   subjcct  to   duty    can    be    bonded.      Besides 
ouses.      i}^Q^Q  there  are  now  forty-eight  towns    or  ports  in 
England,   nineteen    in   Scotland,    and  eighteen    in 
Ireland,  where  the  privileges  of  bonding  are  allowed^ 

>  Papers  supplied  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Company. 
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and  from  which  goods  can  be  obtained  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  for  re-exportation. 

But  Liverpool,  including  Birkenhead,  has  a  farLiverpoo 
larger  amount  of  dock  accommodation  than  any  tShead 
other  port  in  Great  Britain,  or,  indeed,  in  the^**°^ 
world,  and  no  works  of  a  similar  character,  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  times,  can  be  compared 
with  them.  Gibbon  has  described  the  port  of  Ostia, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,*  with  its  docks, 
as  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works  of  Roman 
magnificence ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  now  trace,  they 
were  in  the  extent  of  their  accommodation  altogether 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  docks  which  at 
present  line  the  banks  of  the  river  Mersey.  These 
extend  on  its  eastern  shore  upwards  of  five  miles  in 
length,  and  the  works  now  contemplated  or  in  course 
of  construction  will  add  at  least  another  mile  in 
length  to  these  already  gigantic  undertakings. 

Though  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  popt  of 
is  encumbered  by  sand-banks,  there  is  at  low-water  ^^^^'i^ 
spring-tides  a  depth  over  the  bar  of  eleven  feet, 
and  as  the  water  rises  twenty-one  feet  in  neap  and 
thirty-one  feet  in  spring-tides,  there  is  ample  depth 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  over  its  shallowest 
and  most  dangerous  part.  The  channel  is  also  well 
defined  by  numerous  buoys,  beacons,  lightships,  and 
lighthouses,  and  vessels  entering  the  harbour 
have  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  most 
daring  and  experienced  pilots  to  be  found  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country,  who  are  constantly  cruising 
about,  in  their  well-equipped  cutters^  in  search  of 
inward-bound  vessels  long  before   they  reach  that 

^  Gibbon^ c  xzxi. ;  and  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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part  of  the  navigation  which  is  in  any  way  dangerous. 
itooom-    To  this  nobls  river  and  the  facilities  which  its  docks 

lucres 

afford  for  the  expedition  and  safe  conduct  of  inaritime 
commerce  may  be  attributed,  combined  with  its 
position  as  the  readiest  outlet  for  the  vast  manu- 
factures of  the  surrounding  district,  the  rapid  rise 
of  Liverpool.  As  an  indication  of  its  extraordinary 
prosperity,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  while 
andito  {^^  1812*  the  Tcvenue  of  the  Trustees,  levied  upon 
from  the  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  tons  of 
shipping  and  their  cargoes,  did  not  exceed  45,000/., 
it  had  in  1871  reached  662,963/.,  upon  no  less  than 
six  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five  tons  of  shipping ;  and  in  the 
year  ending  1st  July,  1872,  the  shipping  frequenting 
the  port  had  increased  to  six  million  five  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighiy-6ix 
tons,  and  the  annual  revenue  to  692,258/. 
Extent  of  But  the  docks  themselves  are  the  marvel  of  the 
iDodation.  placc.  Aloug  the  whole  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  (the  site  of  Liverpool)  there  will  shortly  be, 
for  upwards  of  six  miles  in  length,  the  finest  range 
of  wet-docks  in  the  world,  protected  by  a  sea-wall 
of  an  average  thickness  of  eleven  feet,  and  forty  feet 
in  height  from  its  foundations,  faced  with  massive 
blocks  of  granite,  perhaps  in  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  kind  of  modem  times. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary,  we  ascertain 
that  the  existing  docks  with  their  basins  cover  a  water 
area  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  have  a 
quayage  of  upwards  of  eighteen  lineal  miles :  and  to 

*  Accounts,  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  for  the  year  endinir 
July  1, 1872.  ^ 
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iliese  must  be  added  the  Birkenhead  Dock»,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Mersey,  comprising  about 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  of  water  space,  and 
embracing  more  than  nine  lineal  miles  of  quays. 
So  that  out  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Dock  Estate^ 
comprising  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  acres,  upwards  of  one  hundred  docks^  of 
one  sort  and  another  have  already  been  foimed, 
covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  acres  of  water-space,  and  having  more 
than  twenty-eight  miles  of  quay  walls.  These 
figures  furnish  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and 
character  of  the  works  under  the  control  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  show  what 
unaided  private  enterprise  can  accomplish.  The 
wet,  as  well  as  the  graving-docks,  are  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  description  of  vessels.  The 
graving-docks,  with  two  exceptions,  are  from  forty- 
five  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet  in  length,  containing  no  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand one  hundred  square  feet  of  flooring. 

Nor  do  the  facilities  afforded  to  maritime  commerce 
at  this  great  sea-port  end  here.  There  are  wooden 
landing-stages  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  resembling 
floating  islands,  connected  with  the  shore  by  bridges 
which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  One  of  these  stages 
measures  one   thousand   and   forty  feet  in  length, 

^  This  number  includes  wet  and  dry,  or  graying-docks,  half-tide 
docks,  basins,  locks,  and  floats.  The  number  of  wet  docks,  exclnsive  of 
basins  and  locks,  is  somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty,  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The 
details  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  7. 
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with  a  width  of  from   thirty-five  to  fifty  feet,  and 
another   is  one  thousand  and   two  feet  long,   and 
eighty    feet    wide.       There    are    also    wet    docks 
belonging    to   the  Corporation    of   Liverpool    and 
other  persons,  comprising  waternapace  of    upwards 
of  eleven  acres.     The   warehouses,  though   perhaps 
aifording  less  convenience  and  accommodation  tiian 
those  of  London,  are  likewise  upon  a   large  scala 
Only  three  docks,  the  Albert,  Stanley,  and  Wapping, 
are    surrounded    with     bonding    warehouses :     the 
otlier   docks  have   warehouses  contiguous  to  them, 
but  as  a  large  portion   of  the   produce,   both  free 
and    subject  to  duty,   is  conveyed  by   railway   or 
barge  to  Manchester  and   other   inland  towns,  ac- 
commodation  storage   is  not  required  to  the  same 
extent    as    in    London.      The    tobacco    warehouse, 
however,  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
with  a    width   throughout  of   three   hxmdred    and 
fifty  feet ;     while    there    are    warehouses  for    the 
reception  of  corn  capable  of  receiving  four  hundred 
thousand    quarter     of    wheat    or    other    descrip- 
tions   of   grain.      Nearly    all    the    docks   are    sur- 
rounded  with   open   sheds    on    the  quays  for  the 
reception    and    temporary   stowage    of  goods    and 
produce.     Many  of  these  are  handsome  structures, 
and  all  of  them  substantial  and  very  commodious. 
There  are  besides  in  the  Nelson,  Princes,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  docks,  "  transit  sheds/'  one  storey  in  height 
and  substantially  built,  where  ships  can  be  discharged 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  their  cargoes  safely 
stored  until  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  owners 
or  consignees   to  remove  them   to   the  warehouses. 
Steam  dr edging-machines  are   ready  whenever  ye- 
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quired  to  remove  aocumulations  of  mud  in  the  docks^ 
basins,  and  approaches,  and  these  at  all  times  maintain 
the  full  depth  of  water,  while  strict  rules  are  en- 
forced, and  a  large  and  efficient  body  of  police^  are 
permanently  employed. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  accommodation  at  present  Eztennoi 
afforded  to  shipping,  the  growing  wants  of  Liverpool  the  north 
are  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
materially  increase  the  existing  accommodation, 
besides  widening  the  entrances  to  some  of  the 
existing  docks,  and  increasing  the  area  of  their 
water- space.  Three  more  large  docks  are  to  be 
constructed  to  the  north,  one  to  contain  an 
area  of  twtoty  acres  of  water  space,  and  three 
thousand  and  seventy  lineal  feet  of  quayage ; 
another  to  embrace  forty-three  and  three-quarters 
acres  of  water  space,  surrounded  by  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  lineal  feet  of  quay  walls ; 
and  the  third  to  contain  eighteen  acres  of  water- 
space,  with  a  gross  quayage  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  lineal  feet.*  At  least  one  of 
these  docks  is  to  be  capable  of  receiving  ships  of 
the  largest  sizei  with  quay  walls  suited  for  vessels 
"  ranging  up  to  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  should 
such  a  type  come  into  use.**  It  is  proposed  to 
surround  them  with  sheds  ninety-five  feet  wide, 
"flanked  by  roadways  ranging  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,*'  except  at  the  ends  of  the 
branch  docks,  where  the  erection  of  stores  or  ware- 

^  The  expense  of  the  dock  police  force  alone  amonnted  in  1872  to 
25^636/.  48.  (see  Accounts,  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board). 

■  Reports  of  G.  F.  Lyster,  Esq.,  Engineer  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  1872. 
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houses  are  contemplated,  which  are  to  be  fitted  with 
"elevators/*  on  the  American  principle,  for  the 
purpose  of  unloading  grain  in  bulk  from  the  hold  of 
the  sl)ips  to  the  different  floors. 
H/dmuUo  But  besides  these  wet-docks  and  warehouses,  it  is 
repairing  proposcd  to  coDstruct  hydrauHc  lifts,  each  with  a 
framework  five  hundred  feet  in  length  and  sixty 
feet  in  width,  capable  of  receiving  and  raising  the 
largest  class  of  vessels,  and  "admitting  ordinary 
repairs  and  overhauling  to  be  effected  with  safety, 
economy,  and  expedition/'  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  basin  of  these  wet-docks  there  are  to  be  con- 
structed two  graving-docks,  with  sixty  feet  width  of 
entrance,  each  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  having  adjoining  **  lye-bye  "  berths  of  sujQScieut 
capacity  to  accommodate  and  facilitate  the  working 
and  free  entry  of  the  largest  description  of  ships. 
Between  the  graving-docks  it  is  proposed  to  make 
another  dock  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  to  be  speciaUy 
adapted  for  repairing  purposes,  with  quays  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  width,  provided  with  the 
largest  and  most  convenient  class  of  cranes.  These 
various  new  docks,  with  separate  entrances  from 
the  river,  are  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  existing  docks,  so  as  to  form  one  almost  un- 
broken line  of  the  finest  dock  accommodation  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Dock  Estate,  that 
is  to  the  south  of  the  existing  docks,  there  is  to 
be  a  half-tide  basin  to  the  east,  in  connection 
with    the    Brunswick   basin,   of  one   thousand    one 
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hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  and  seventy  feet 
in  width,  surrounded  by  convenient  quays  and  sheds 
in  direct  communication  with  the  railway.  Opening 
from  the  existing  basin,  and  extending  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  with  a  passage  of  sixty  feet  in 
width,  another  wet  dock  is  contemplated,  one 
thousand .  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
by  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  comprising  a  water 
area  of  eight  and  three-quarter  acres,  and  a  total 
quayage  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
lineal  feet. 

Eastward,  and  in  connection  with  the  dock  now 
described,  by  means  of  a  sixty-feet  passage,  there  is  to 
be  an  "  import  dock,"  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  with  eleven  acres  and  a  half  of 
water-space,  and  a  quayage  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  lineal  feet ;  while  at  the  extremity 
of  the  whole,  the  half-tide  basin  at  present  in  use 
is  to  be  more  than  doubled  in  size,  and  another 
gi-aving-dock  constructed  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  in  length,  with  "  repairing  berths,"  which 
will  be  applicable  for  other  trade  .purposes,  and 
if  thus  used,  furnished  with  forty  and  twenty-ton 
hydraulic  cranes.  When  these  new  works  are  com- 
pleted the  water  area  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  will  be 
increased  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
acres,  and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  lineal  feet 
added  to  the  present  vast  extent  of  quayage.  Their 
estimated  cost^  is  4,834,051/.,  which  will  raise  theOo^of 

now  WOFKfl 

borrowed  capital  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  to  close  upon  twenty  millions  sterling. 

^  Engineer's  Reports,  p.  14. 
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While  the  docks  are  in  the  nature. of  a  private 
undertaking,  receiving  no  aid  whatever  from  govern- 
ment, and  happily  allowing  no  government  inte^ 
ference  beyond  the  right  to  appoint  three  members 
of  the  board,  they  are  at  the  same  time  a  public 
trust ;  the  surplus  revenue,  after  providing  for  current 
expenses  and  the  interest  of  money  borrowed^  being 
in  all  cases  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates.' 
The  regulations  of  the  Board  are  very  complete,  and 
the  dock-charges,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  ddiivering 
cargoes,  moderate. 
Bye-UwB  The  laws  framed  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
Meney  mcut  for  the  govemmeut  of  these  vast  undertakings 
are  embraced  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  clauses. 
They  state  who  shall  be  stevedores  or  porters 
employed  to  discharge  or  load  vessels  in  the  docks^ 
and  their  duties;  they  regulate  the  conduct  of 
masters  and  pilots,  and  the  conditions  alone  on  which 
ships  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  docks,  inflicting 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  rules ; '  they  fix  the 
charges  for  the  use  of  the  graving-docks ;  stipulate 
the  condition  of  the  railway-trucks,  and  the  length 
of  the  trains  to  be  used  within  their  docks,  requiring 
great  attention  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who  are 
in  charge  of  them.  No  craft  of  any  kind  is  allowed 
to  ply  for  hire  on  the  river  without  being  registered 
at  the  Dock  Office  unless  a  steam  or  a  ferry-boat; 
and  these  are,  in  some  respects,  under  the  control 
of  the  Board.     Certain  places  are  specially   appro- 

^  The  fronidspieoe  to  this  yolnme  oontams  a  plan  on  a  lednoed  scale 
of  the  whole  of  the  existing  and  contemplated  dock-accommodation, 
which  has  been  conrteonsly  supplied  by  the  Secretary. 

'  Bye-laws  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  1866. 
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priated  for  the  discharge  and  stowage  of  timber; 
and  all  cotton  and  other  merchandise  (not  being 
wooden  goods)  must  be  removed  from  the  quays  of 
most  of  the  docks  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
time  of  discharge.  The  bye-laws  further  embrace 
the  conditions  on  which  fires,  exclusively  confined 
to  the  consumption  of  coal  or  coke,  may  be  used  on 
board  vessels  in  the  docks,  and  all  lights  must  consist 
of  *'  oil  lamps  or  candles  contained  in  glass  lanterns 
or  globes." 

The  pilots,  who  still  maintain  an  exclusive  The  pilots 
monopoly,  are  under  the  control  of  a  Pilotage  Meraey. 
Committee  elected  from  the  members  of  the  Mersey 
Board.  Subject  to  the  orders  of  this  committee  Datiea  of 
there  is  a  superintendent  of  pilots,  whose  duties  mtendent" 
are  pf  an  arduous  and  responsible  character.  He 
has  to  see  that  full  reports  of  all  occurrences  affect- 
ing this  important  service  are  furnished  to  him ; 
that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  bye-laws  are  duly 
observed  at  the  respective  stations;  and  it  is  his 
especial  duty  to  arrange  that  the  pilot-boats  at  these 
stations  are  effectively  occupied  by  day  and  night.  He 
is  required  to  visit  occasionally,  as  time  and  circum- 
stances admit,  the  whole  of  the  stations,  and  record 
the  particulars  of  his  inspection.  He  is  also  required 
to  make  a  strict  and  careful  survey  of  every  pilot-boat 
at  least  once  every  year,  reporting  upon  her  condition 
and  equipment,  as  required  by  the  bye-laws.  It  is 
further  his  duty  every  five  years  to  visit  and  survey 
all  the  ports  and  anchorages,  lights  and  lighthouses^ 
buoys,  beacons,  and  seamarks,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  which  is  required  from  pilots   on  passing  their 
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examination ;  and  he  is  required  to  carefully  note 
for  the  good  of  the  service  all  changes  in  the  buoy«| 
channel,  lights,  etc.,  which  may  have  been  made  since 
the  date  of  his  last  survey,  and  report  upon  any 
matters  which  may  appear  to  him  desirable  in  tlie 
interests  of  navigation.  Nor  do  his  duties  here  end, 
for  it  is  required  of  him  **  to  attend  promptly  to  the 
complaints  of  shipowners,  shipmasters,  or  other  in- 
terested persons,  in  reference  to  pilots  or  pilotage, 
and  generally  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  pilot  service  :*'  this  service,  therefore,  thbugh  ex- 
clusive, is  no  doubt  on  all  occasions  most  effectively 
performed/ 
OonditioDs  No  Candidate  for  the  pilotafce  service  is  admitted 
8km  to  the  for  examination  if  he  is  under  fifteen  or  over  eigbteen 
service,     j^^j^  Qf  ^gg^  q^  unless  he  is  able  to  read  and  write 

well,  and  possesses  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
He  must  also  present  a  medical  certificate  of  sound 
health,  and  be  physically  competent  for  the  labour  he 
has  to  undergo.  When  these  requirements  are  met 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  he  is,  after  a  month's 
probation,  apprenticed  for  seven  years,  the  Board 
reserving  to  itself  the  power  of  cancelling  his  in- 
dentures should  he  fail  to  give  satisfaction  or  prove 
incompetent  for  bis  duties.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
third  year  of  apprenticeship  he  becomes  eligible  for 
examination  for  a  third-class  licence ;  at  the  end  of 
five  years  he  may  be  promoted  to  the  second  class; 
and  after  a  third  examination  he  may  be  admitted,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  a  full  licence. 

^  Bye-laws,  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  p.  86. 
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Every  pilot-boat  must  be  of  at  least  forty  tons,  puo- 
painted  in  a  particular  manner,  and  have  on  board, 
besides  a  complete  equipment  of  spars,  sails,  and  the 
ordinary  stores  and  provisions,  "  two  punts  for  board- 
ing vessels,  a  good  telescope,  two  lanterns,  a  swivel 
or  other  small  gun,  and  a  supply  of  rockets  and  blue- 
lights  for  making  signals ;  also  a  sufficient  number 
of  life-buoys  and  life-belts,"  as  well  as  an  approved 
chart  of  the  Bay  of  Liverpool,  and  charts  of  the 
latest  survey  of  the  various  places  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board,  or  which  its  pilots  are  required 
to  frequent.     Each  pilot-boat  has  a  master,  second 
mastcT,  and  third  master,  and  ten  apprentices,  who, 
with  the  other  pilots  on  board,  are  to  take  charge  of 
vessels   in   rotation,  according   to  their    respective 
grades  and  qualifications,  so  that  every  man  has  a 
fair  proportion  of  labour,  the  master  in  command 
always    having  a  discretionary   power  to  set    the 
turn  aside  in  peculiar  cases,  the   circumstances  of 
every  such  case  being  duly  entered  in  the  log-book, 
and  reported  to  the  Pilotage  Committee  when  re- 
quired.    The  earnings  of  each   of  the  pilot-boats, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  private  property,  licensed 
by  the  Board,  are  divided  into  shares  and  distributed 
in  fixed  proportions  among  the  owners,  masters,  and 
crew,    according    to    their    class.     Seven    separate 
stations  are  allotted  to  the  boats  on  the  look-out  for 
inward-bound  vessels,  which  must  be  strictly  kept,  so 
that  it  is  hardly  possible,  even  in  the  thickest  or  most 
stormy  weather,  for  any  ship  approaching  the  banks 
to  miss  a  pilot-boat,  if  the  captain  adopts  the  most 
ordinary  precautions,  and  the  means  readily  available 
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to  find  one.  The  duty  of  the  seventh  and  last  ot 
these  boats  is  to  take  the  pilots  out  of  vessels  outwaid 
bound,  and  when  she  has  her  complement  of  pilots 
and  apprentices  on  board,  to  return  with  them  to 
Liverpool.  • 
aiui  ratin  The  pilotagc  rates,  limited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
'  mcnt,  are  levied  by  scale  according  to  the  draught 
of  water.  An  extra  charge,  regulated  by  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  is  allowed  for 
piloting  ships  beyond  the  Liverpool  pilotage  limitS} 
as  also  for  transporting  vessels  from  certain  pre- 
scribed places,  or  transferring  them  from  one  dock 
to  another. 
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Control  established,  1784  — Value  of  the  trade,  1796— Charter 
renewed,  with  important  provisions,  from  1796  to  1814 — Restric- 
tions on  private  traders — East  India  Company's  shipping,  1808- 
1815  —  The  trade  i)artial]y  opened  —  Jealousy  of  free-traders  — 
Efforts  of  the  free-traders  at  the  out-ports — Comparative  cost  of 
East  India  Company's  ships  and  of  other  vessels — Opposition  to  the 
employment  of  the  latter — Earl  of  Balcarras — Her  c^w — Actions 
fought  by  the  ships  of  the  Company — Conditions  of  entering  the 
service— Uniforms — Discipline — Promotion — Pay  and  perquisites- 
Abuse  of  privileges — Direct  remuneration  of  commanders— Pro- 
visions and  extra  allowances — Illicit  trade  denounced  by  the  Court, 
and  means  adopted  to  discover  the  delinquents  —  Connivance  of 
the  officers  of  the  Customs — Pensions,  and  their  conditions — 
Internal  economy  of  the  ships^  Watches  and  duties — Amusements 
— Gun  exercise — Courts-martial — Change  in  the  policy  of  the  East 
India  Company  —  Results  of  free-trade  with  India,  and  of  the 
Company's  trading  operations — China  trade  thrown  open,  1832- 
1834  —  Company  abolished,  1858 — Retiring  allowances  to  com- 
manders and  officers  —  Compensations  and  increased  pensions 
granted— Remuneration  of  the  directors— Their  patronage. 

We   have   already   noticed   the   difficulties   English  East  India 

,  ,  -,  Company. 

navigators   had   to  encounter  in   their  earliest  en- 
deavours to   gain   a   share   of  the   lucrative   trade 
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wliicli,  after  tho  discoveries  of  Yasoo  de  Gbma,  the 
Portuguese  carried  on  with  India,  and  their  long 
struggles  against  them  and  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  who  shared  it  with  them  for  more  than  a 
century,  thus  maintaining  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  Nor  were  the  English  any 
more  successful  when  the  Pope's  Bull  ceasing  to 
have  effect  induced  the  government  of  England  to 
grant  to  the  few  merchants  and  shipowners  we  have 
named  the  charter  of  incorporation,*  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  systematic  development  of  that 
valuable  trade.  Although  the  charter  gave  to  the 
association  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and  India,  besides 
numerous  special  privileges,  the  directors  hod  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  capital 
f^^  1  *^  equip  their  first  expedition.*  Indeed,  their  success, 
as  a  whole,  for  many  years  afterwards,  though  occa- 
sionally considerable,  was  not  equivalent  to  the  risk 
they  encountered  ;  and  even  when  they  had  secured 
factories  or  depots  at  Surat  and  settlements  in 
Bengal,  their  prosperity  was  of  so  variable  and 
unstable  a  character  that  their  charter  had  to  bo 
frequently  renewed  with  increasing  privileges. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  furtlier  trace  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  East  India  Company  ^  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  the  origin  of  the  clamour  against  their  mono- 
poly. Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  charges  of  delinquency 

*  The  first  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  dated  Slst  December,  1660. 

'  Macpherson's  '  Commerce  of  India/  p.  81. 

^  Captain  Meadows  Taylor,  in  his  'Manual  of  the  History  of 
India/  Lond.,  1871,  has  doYotcil  his  5th  book  to  a  very  clear,  fall, 
and  condensed  account  of  the  East  India  ComiNiny  and  its  doiiigB 
from  1613  to  17^1  (pp.  387-501). 
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and  mismanagement  which  were  brought  against 
the  directors  and  employes  induced  the  House  of 
Commons,  re-echoing  the  feeling  out  of  doors,  to  send 
up,  in  1692,  an  address  to  the  Crown  requesting 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Company,  and 
praying  for  the  incorporation  of  a  new  association. 

However,  it  was  not  until  1698  that  the  govern- 
ment, being  in  want  of  money,  resolved  to  throw 
the  trade  of  India  open  to  the  highest  bidder.  Rival 
The  existing  Company  was  outbid  by  another  asso-  ^"^"^ 
ciation,  whose  tender  to  supply  two  millions  sterling 
was  accepted,  and  an  Act  passed  embodying  it  under 
the  name  of  "  The  English  Company  trading  to  the 
East  Indies,"  with  exclusive  possession  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  for  ever ;  subject  only  to  the  right 
of  the  Old  Company  to  continue  to  trade  for  three 
years  longer.  But  the  Old  Company,  having  through 
its  treasurer  subscribed  for  and  obtained  315,000/. 
of  the  loan,  became  the  largest  shareholders  in  the 
new  and  rival  body.  The  greatest  confusion  of 
conflicting  interests  consequently  ensued.  There 
was  the  Old  Company,  trading  with  its  vessels 
for  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  to  be  left  in  legal  possession  of  all  its 
forts  and  factories  in  India,  besides  whatever  privi- 
leges it  had  acquired  in  the  East  from  the  native 
authorities,  while,  secondly,  there  was  the  New 
Company  in  the  field,,  but  without  any  Indian  pos- 
sessions whatever,  and  opposed  by  a  rival  body 
seeking  its  destruction,  and  wielding  a  controling 
power  over  its  operations.  Thirdly,  there  were  a  few 
subscribers  to  the  late  loan,  who  had  declined  to  join 
the  New  Company,  but  who,  by  the  terms  of  the 
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original  contract  with  the  government,  were,  never- 
theless, entitled  to  trade  each  for  himself,  so  long 
Private  ^  *^®  *^^  millions  remained  wipaid ;  and,  lastly, 
traders,  there  wcre  such  private  traders  as  had  cleared  out 
from  England  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1698, 
who  had  a  right,  in  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  Act, 
to  carry  on  their  trade  till  they  should  think  fit 
to  return  to  England.  No  fewer  than  sixty  ships 
were  employed  by  these  rival  traders  ;  a  number 
far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  bo 
that  the  first  effects  of  the  competition  were  ruinous 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  100/.  shares  of  the  Old  Company  fell  to  37L ; 
and  their  rivals  being  in  no  better  position  tended 
further  to  exasperate  the  two  companies,  whose  ani- 
mosities divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  two  parties, 
the  Old  Company  being  supported  by  the  Tories, 
and  the  New  by  the  Whigs.  At  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  1700,  each  party  spent  enormous 
sums  to  procure  the  election  of  their  friends,  and 
the  nation  was  in  ^  ferment  about  the  contention 
between  them.  At  length,  in  July  1702,  a  tripartite 
indenture  was  executed,  wherein  Queen  Anne,  with 
the  Old  Company  and  the  New  Company  jointly  con- 
cerned, became  the  contracting  parties.* 

^  By  this  important  instrument  the  Old  C!ompany,  in  £ 

addition  to  their  subscription  of    .         .         .         .  815,000 
Agreed  to  purchase  stock  at  par  from  the  New  Ck)mpany  to 

the  amount  of 673,500 

Making  their  joint-stock 998,500 

Being  equivalent  to  the  remaining  New  Company's  stock  .        998,500 
Which,  with  the  stock  of  the  separate  traders  .         .  23,000 

Ck)nstituted  the  total  united  capital  of    .  .        .2,000,000 

See  further  details  in  '  Charters  of  East  India  Company  from  1601,' 
etc.    Lon.,  4to.,  1774. 
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Satisfactory  estimates  were  taken  of  the  value  of  CouUtion 
the  possessions  in  India  of  both  -companies,  and 
adjusted  accordingly.  Various  minor  arrangements 
were  made,  and  after  a  period  of  seven  years  the 
new  association  was  inaugurated  with  the  title 
"The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies;'*  and  thus,  in  1708, 
that  powerful  body  was  restored,  or  rather  re- 
creatc^],  which  became  ultimately  possessors  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  vast  continent  of  India, 
and  rulers  over  more  than  a  hundred  million 
people. 

But  this  united  Company  was  frequently  opposed. 
In  1730  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 
with  other  capitalists  resident  in  London,  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  prevent  the  government  from 
granting  a  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  under 
an  impression  that  its  profits  were  enormous.  Such 
may  have  been  the  case  in  some  branches  of  their 
trade,  or  in  special  years ;  but  it  afterwards  ap-  Their 
peared  that,  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  ending  i74i!!i74{ 
1741,  the  value  of  British  goods  and  products  of  all 
sorts  exported  by  the  Company  to  India  and  China 
amounted  to  only  157,944/.  per  annum,  while  the 
average  annual  value  of  imports  during  the  seven 
years  ending  1748  was  not  more  than  188,176/.;* 
so  that  their  profits  as  merchants  could  not  have 
been  large,  unless  the  percentage  of  gain  was  exces- 
sive upon  the  amount  of  business  they  transacted. 
Some  of  their  servants,  no  doubt,  realised  immense 
fortunes,  especially  when  the  Company  secured  pos- 
session of  large  tracts  of  land.     But  the  Company  ^^^^^ 

*  McCulloch's  '  C!omineroial  Dictionary/  p.  567.  ties 
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it«eir,  not  many  years  afterwards,  was  involved  in 
debt  and  difficulties ;  and,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
pay  government  the  stipulated  sum  of  400,000/.  per 
annum,  the  directors  were  compelled  in  1772  to  apply 
to  the  Treasury  for  a  loan.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  tea  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Company  at  this  period  would  have 
ceased  to  carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  with  the 
East,  so  that  its  commercial  monopoly  would  then 
have  happily  come  to  an  end. 

np  to  1773.  A  secret  committee  of  Parliament*  was,  however, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
business  of  the  Company  had  been  managed,  and  from 
its  proceedings  some  valuable  information  may  be 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  East  at  this 
period,  and  the  mode  in  which  shipping  business  of 
the  highest  class  was  then  conducted.  As  the  chief 
object  of  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  to  ascertain 
if  the  Company  could  build  and  navigate  ships  at 
less  cost  than  they  could  be  chartered,  the  rates  of 
freight,  size  of  vessels,  the  conditions  of  charter, 
and  other  matters  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.     The  chaiter-party  was  exceedingly 

Their  form  voluminous.*     In  it  the  Company  covenanted  with 

o{  charter.     ,  -•  .  i     ,  i 

the  shipowners  that  no  vessel  was  to  carry  less 
than  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tons  at  the  rate 
therein  specified,  including  eighty  tons  of  iron  kent- 

*  *  Report  on  the  East  India  Company,'  vol  iv. ;  Beports  of  Com- 
mittoes,  House  of  Commons. 

'  It  wiU  be  found  at  p.  264  of  these  reports,  and  occupies  fourteen 
folio  pages  of  closely-printed  double  columns.  Those  extracts  from  it 
which  required  "  the  attention  of  the  commanders  and  officers  in  the 
maritime  service"  of  the  Company  are  given  in  Appendix  No,  8  of  this 
volume. 
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ledge  ^  for  the  purpose  of  ballast.  It  further  provided 
that  notwithstanding  **  the  ship  is  let  to  freight  for 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tons,  yet  the  Company 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  lade  what  more  they  please," 
at  certain  rates.  The  rates  of  freight  varied.  For  Rutes  of 
instance,  from  China  the  freights  on  rough  goods  ^^^'° 
were  24/.  per  ton  in  1753;  37/.  in  1760;  and  29/. 
in  1772.  Fine  goods  in  the  same  years  paid  27/., 
40/.,  and  32/.  respectively.  The  freights  from 
Bombay  in  these  years  were  somewhat  higher ;  and 
the  rate  of  demurrage^  per  day  was  12/.  2^.  in  1753, 
20/.  3^.  id.  in  1760,  and  18/.  3^.  in  1772. 

Voluminous  accounts  were  produced  of  the  vessels  Gross 
employed,  their  capacity  and  cost.  Those  engaged  ^"^*"S8- 
for  India  in  1772  will  suffice  to  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion. In  that  year  thirty-three  ships  were  employed 
by  the  Company,  of  twenty-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  tons,  builder's  measurement,  ^ 
which  brought  home  twenty-one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  tons  of  merchandise,  the  cost  of 
freight  amounting  to  457,600/.,  besides  an  allowance 
for  surplus  freight  of  95,390/.  IQs.  8rf.,  and  57,733/. 
11^.  4d,  paid  for  demurrage.  From  a  return  fur- 
nished of  the  China  ships  engaged  during  the  five 
years  preceding  1773,  the  Company  appears  to  have 
imported  fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  tons  of  produce,  in  vessels  registering  forty- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons, 
builder's  measurement. 

^  Pigs  of  iron  cast  for  permanent  ballast. 

'  Compensation  due  to  the  shipowner  from  the  freighter  for  unduly 
delaying  his  vessel  in  port  beyond  the  time  specified  in  the  charter- 
party  or  bill  of  lading. 

VOL.    TI.  2   O 
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EvuKme       Aiiioiig  the  witiiesscs  who  appeared    before  th( 
Rirhflrd     coiiiinittee,  there  was  no  one  more  intelligent  thar 
Ufolenio  ^'^Ji'  Richard  Hotham,  an  eminent  shipowner,  whc 
onnalliiy  declared  that  the  existing  mode  of  freighting  ships 
hy  the  Company  was  absurd,  and  that  their  charter- 
party  was  one  of  the  most  useless  for  the  purpose 
that  could   possibly   be  conceived.      Analysing  the 
whole  system,  and  the  clumsy  and  expensive  mode 
in  which  they  conducted  their  business,  he  gave  the 
Ibllowing  particulars  of  what  they  actually  paid  for 
carriage  on  every  ton  of  produce  imported  from  the 
East  :— 

£      r.  f/. 
80  toDB  of  kentledge,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  9/.  ISi.  ifl. 

per  ton 773    6    4 

11  tons  of  China  ware,  at  the  chartered  rate  of  29^. 

per  ton 319    0    0 

393  tons  of  tea  and  Bilk,  at  the  chartered  rate  of  32^. 

per  ton 12,576    0    0 

15  tons,  private  trade,  at  tlie  chartered  rate  of  32/. 

per  ton 480    0   0 

499  U,148    6    4 

Or  equal  to  32Z.  lOs.  per  ton,  after  the  freight  on 
kentledge  had  been  deducted;  and  he  show^  how 
a  saving  could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  freightage 
on  the '  vessels  employed,  from  China  alone,  of 
Tho  efioct  upwards  of  43,000/.  annually.*  Sir  Bichard  offered 
evidence,  to  bring  goods  from  any  part  of  the  East  at 
twenty  guineas  per  ton,  and  this  offer,  combined 
with  other  important  facts  which  had  been  adduced 

'  At  a  later  period  no  less  than  501.  per  ton  freight  was  on  more 
than  one  occasion  paid  for  the  Toyage,  beyond  an  aUowance  for 
contingencies.  From  Hardy's  '  Begistry/  pp.  18,  20,  and  22,  at  a 
conrt  of  Directors  held  on  the  23rd  September,  1796,  the  ship  Admiral 
Gardner,  of  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  tons,  commanded  by  "  Jolkn 

• 
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in  evidence,  produced  at  the  time  various  changes 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  chartering  and 
loading  of  their  vessels.  The  Company  also  re- 
solved to  construct  vessels  of  a  larger  class  for 
their  own  use,  vessels  which  became  famous  in  more 
modern  times,  of  which  we  furnish  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  latest  on  the  preceding  page. 
Reduction  Though  the  operations  of  the  Company  as  traders 
Au1jl!lt^  continued  in  full  force  for  ten  years  after  this  inquiry, 
^^®*'  its  shipping  business  underwent  very  considerable 
changes  by  reason  of  Mr.  Pitt's  judicious  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  various  Indian  production^/  espe- 
cially on  tea ;  the  duty  on  which  was  then  reduced 
from  120  to  12  J  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  High  duties 
had  been  found  to  encourage  smuggling,^  and  divert 

Woolmore,  Esq./'  appears  by  the  iiiinutes  tu  have  been  chartered  on 

the  following  conditions : — 

*'  Peace  freight  to  Cliina,  or  circuitously  and  to  all    £    «.   rf. 

parts  of  India  alikc^  for  six  voyages  certain    .     21    0    0  per  ton. 

*'  Surplus,  peace  and  war 10  10    0       „ 

"  For  a  variety  of  expenses  arising  from  war,  in- 
cluding the  additional  charges  of  insurance, 
beyond  8  guineas  per  cent.,  and  the  expenses 
of  bounty  and  manning  to  be  paid,  at  all  events 
either  on  the  ship's  arrival  or  in  18  months, 
whichever  shall  first  happen.  The  diflference 
of  seamen's  wages  beyond  26*.  per  month,  and 
the  charges  of  replacing  seamen  impressed 
into  her  Majesty's  service,  maintenance  and 
returning  of  Lascars,  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
Company." 18  10    0        ^ 


Total  freight  and  charges  paid  to  the  shipowner  £50    0    0 

*  Act  of  24  Geo.  HI.,  s.  2,  c.  29. 

'  Mr.  Travers,  the  wholesale  grocer  in  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  told 
Mr.  Pitt  that  he  found  a  bag  of  smuggled  tea  in  his  area  every  night : 
how  it  came  there  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  was  sure  he  should  ftnd 
it  there  whilst  the  duty  was  so  high.  Mr.  Pitt  wisely  took  the  hint, 
and  reduced  the  duty. 
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the  trade  from  England  to  continental  nations. 
Although  in  the  nine  years  preceding  1780  the  im- Extent  o 
portation  of  tea  from  China  to  Europe  amounted  to  *  * 
118,783,811  lbs.,  only  50,759,451  lbs.  out  of  that 
quantity  had  been  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  or 
chartered  by  the  Company.  But  the  change  in  the  duty 
effected  a  revolution,  and  the  sales  and  importations 
of  tea  by  the  Company  were  trebled.  Their  export 
trade  also  increased,  and  in  1789  they  began  to  ship 
tin  to  China  for  the  first  time.  Whilst  the  value  of 
their  exports  in  1784  was  only  418,747/.,  in  twenty- 
seven  ships,  it  rose  in  1792  to  1,031,262/.,  employing 
forty-three  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
of  bullion  despatched  to  the  East  materially  declined. 
During  the  same  period  the  **  private  trade  "  carried 
on  by  the  commanders  and  oflBcers  of  the  Company's 
ships,  and  by  the  merchants  holding  licences  who 
resided  in  India,  rose  from  144,176/.  of  imports  in 
1783,  to  400,784/.  in  1794,^  and  increased  to  no  less 
than  double  that  amount  in  the  following  ten  years. 

The  Liverpool  and  Bristol  shipowners  now  began  Oppoectio 
to  agitate  still  further  for  a  participation  in  the  East  indent 
India  trade.   The  Company,  however,  having  obtained  ^|^j 
fresh  capital,  were  thus  enabled,  combined  with  other 
causes,  to  secure  a  renewed  lease  of  exclusive  com- 
mercial power,  which  now  virtually  extended  over 
Europe,  and  was  not  overthrown  until  many  years 
afterwards.    The  Dutch  East  India  Company  having 
incurred  enormous  losses,  and  the  other  companies 
having  either  relinquished  the  business  or  declined 

*  The  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  shipping  of  goods 
by  the  private  trade  will  be  found  in  Hardy's '  East  India  Registry/ 
Appendix,  pp.  58,  59. 
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to  Kucli  a  point  as  to  render  their  rivalry  no  longer 
(Ijingerous,  left  the  trade  of  the  East  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  1783  the 
Portuguese,  who  once  engrossed  the  whole  of  the 
oriental  trade,  had  but  three  ships  at  Canton,  tlie 
Dutch  live,  the  French  one,  the  Danes  one,  the  United 
States  of  America  fifteen,  and  the  English  E^t  India 
Company  forty,  while  British  subjects  residing  in  India 
had  a  similar  number.  Moreover,  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  East  was  then  conducted 
in  Indian  ships,  owned  by  the  natives,  by  whom  as 
many  voyages  were  undertaken  from  India  to  China, 
and  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  as  in  the  days  before  the  passage 
to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been 
discovered, 
ludia-buiit  It- was  not,  however,  until  1795  that  India-built 
adinittod  vcsscls  wcrc  permitted  to  convey  goods  to  London. 
^^^  In  the  course  of  that  year  a  great  number  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships  having  been  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  English  government,  insti-uctions  were  sent 
to  the  Presidencies  to  engage  vessels  of  India  build 
at  16/.  per  ton  for  rice  and  other  dead-weight  stow- 
age, and  20/.  for  light  goods  to  the  Thames,  with 
liberty  to  tike  back  on  their  own  account  whatever 
merchandise  they  pleased  to  the  territories  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  to  any  place  within  the  hmits  of  its  charter. 
Many  of  them  having  been  constructed  on  specu- 
lation, under  an  impression  that  they  would  be 
permanently  employed,  although  warned  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  the  contrary,  their  owners  weire  greatly 
disappointed  when  they  found  that  after  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  government  and  the  Company 
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bad  been  satisfied  their  services  were  no  longer 
required.  English  shipowners  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  inflexibly  maintained  their  monopoly,  and 
having  secured  stipulations  for  a  number  of  voyages 
during  successive  years,  they  successfully  opposed 
for  a  time  any  innovation  of  a  permanent  character 
upon  their  chartered  rights.  The  contest,  however, 
which  arose  between  the  independent  merchants  of 
England,  who  had  combined  with  the  owners  of 
native  shipping  against  the  Company  on  this  point, 
induced  the  Directors  to  make  various  concessions, 
which  were  the  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the  trade 
at  a  future  period. 

But,  apart  from  this  combination,  the  Act  of  Board  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  passed  in  1784,  constituting  a  Board  of  esteWiah 
Control  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  •^  ^^^' 
had  paved  the  way  for  many  changes.  This  board 
consisted  of  six  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  who 
were  to  superintend,  check,  and  control  all  operations 
and  concerns  in  any  way  relating  to  the  civil  and 
military  government  or  the  revenues  of  the  territory 
and  possessions  of  the  Company  ;  and  the  Act  further 
provided  that  all  communications  to  or  from  India 
touching  the  above  matters  were  to  be  submitted  to 
this  Board  of  Control,  the  Directors  reserving  to  them- 
selves power  to  amend  their  instructions.  A  secret 
committee  of  three  directors  was  formed,  with  which 
the  Board  of  Control  might  transact  any  business  it 
did  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  to  whom  persons  returning  from  India  were  re- 
quired, under  severe  penalties,  to  declare  the  amount 
of  their  fortunes ;  while  a  tribunal  was  constituted 
which  had  for  its  sole  object  the  trial  of  any  person 
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accused  of  misconduct  in  India,  consisting  of  a  judge 
of  each  of  the  three  chief  law-coui-ts  in  England,  of 
five  peers  and  seven  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
inons,  the  last  being  chosen  by  lot  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session.  Although  the  Directoi-s 
were  left  to  superintend  their  shipping  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  the  Board 
of  Control  exercised  an  indirect  influence  ov^er  tlieir 
proceedings  both  at  home  and  in  India. 
Value  of  During  the  three  years  ending  1796,  the  value  of 
iiM^^'  the  Company's  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures fluctuated  from  928,783/.  to  1,031,262/. ;  but 
this  increase  may  be  attributed  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  great  reductions  which  the  Act  of  1784 
had  efiected  in  the  duties  on  tea,  and  the  vast 
increase  w^hich  consequently  took  place  in  its  con- 
sumption. 
Ghartor  When,  in  1796,  the  Company's  charter  was 
with^*^'  again  renewed,  the  important  provision  was  made 
Jlw^i^iU  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  Majesty's  subjects,  residing  in  any 
to*i8H^^  part  of  his  European  dominions,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  export  to  India  any  article  of  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  country  where  they  resided, 
except  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars, 
cordage,  pitch,  tar,  and  copper,  and  the  Company's 
civil  servants  in  India,  as  well  as  the  free  merchants 
resident  there,  were  permitted  to  ship,  on  their  own 
account  and  risk,  all  kinds  of  Indian  goods,  except 
calicoes,  dimities,  muslins,  and  other  piece  goods. 
But  so  jealous  were  the  Directors  of  competition 
in  their  commercial  operations,  that  they  prevailed 
on  the  government  to  insert  various  clauses  in  the 
new  charter  whereby  neither  the  merchants  of  India 
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nor  of  England  generally,  nor  any  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  were  allowed  to  export  or  import 
except  in  ships  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  the 
Company ;  appropriating,  however,  under  various 
restrictions,  three  thousand  tons  of  space  in  their 
ships  for  the  use  of  private  traders,  at  the  reduced 
rate,  in  time  of  peace,  of  5/.  outwards,  and  151. 
homewards,  for  every  ton  occupied  by  them  in  the 
Company's  ships,  but  stipulating  that  this  rate  of 
freight  might  be  increased  in  time  of  war  by  the 
approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control* 

"It  might  have  been,'*  remarks  Mr.  M*Culloch,^  Restno- 
*'  and  indeed  was  most  probably  foreseen,  that  very  private 
few  British  merchants  or  manufacturers  would  be  *^'"- 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing out  goods  in  the  Company's  ships,  or  of  engaging 
in  a  trade  fettered  on  all  sides  by  the  jealousy  of 
powerful  monopolists,  and  where  consequently  their 
superior  judgment  and  economy  would  have  availed 
almost  nothing.  As  far  therefore  as  they  (the 
English  merchants)  were  concerned,  the  relaxation 
was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  did  not  produce 
any  useful  results."  Indeed  Lord  Melville  quotes, 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
to  the  Company,  dated  21st  of  March,  1812,  the 
following  passage,  "  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  facilities  granted  by  that  Act  (the  Act  of 
1796)  have  not  been  satisfactory,  at  least  to  the 
merchants  of  this  country  or  of  India.  They 
have  been  the  source  of  constant  dispute,  and  they 
have  even  entailed  a  heavy  expenditure  upon  the 
Company    without    affording    to     the    public    any 

*  '  Commercial  Dictionary/  p.  570.  ' 
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sulequate  l.>eiiefit  for  8uch  a  sacrifice."*  This  privi- 
lei^e  was,  liowover,  made  use  of  to  a  considerable 
oxteiit  by  private  merchants  in  Indin,  and  also  by 
the  C)omi)aiiy's  servants  returning  from  India,  many 
of  whom  invested  a  portion  or  the  wliole  of  their 
fortunes  in  the  produce  of  India  suited  for  tbe 
Kniiclish  markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  privileges  secured  by  the  Act 

of   170(1,  and  tlie  superintendence  of  the   Board  of 

Control,  the  finances  of  the  Company  again  fell  into 

the  same    unprosperous   state    in   which    they   had 

])reviously  l>een,  although  accounts  of  a  large  surplus 

revenue  to  be  immediately  derived  from  India  were 

issued  from  time  to  time  to  the  public,  and  various 

Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the  appropriation 

of  surpluses  which  never  had  any  existence  except 

in  the  imagination  of  the  persons  who  framed  them ! 

F^i«t  iiidirt      The  wars  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  tbe 

^illpim^^^^  and  other  powers  in  the  East,  althougb  . 

i>so8-i8ij.  ^j^^^  j^^j  terminated  in  a  vast  accession  of  territory, 

did  not  add  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  w^ere  consequently  disapproved  of  at 
home.  During  1808  and  1809  they  were  particu- 
larly unfortunate,  having  lost  in  those  two  yeai-s 
four  outward-bound  and  ten  homeward-bound  ships', 
the  cargoes  of  these  vessels,  with  the  advances 
made  to  the  owners,  including  60,729/.,  the  value 
of  one  of  tlie  shij^s  which  belonged  to  the  Company 
junounting  to  no  less  than  1,048,077/.    The  calamities 

^  PaiKjrs  published  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1813,  Hardy, 
p.  84. 

'^  111  the  Appendix,  No.  9,  there  will  bo  found  a  list  of  the  £a6t 
India  Company's  ships  lost,  burnt,  token,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  from 
1700  to  1811),  fi-om  Hardy's  '  Itegistry.* 
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of  the  French  war  had  also  reached  the  Company, 
which  suffered  by  the  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  their  sales  at  home,  partly  in  consequence  of  a 
reduced  demand  for  Indian  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  convulsed  state 
of  Europe,  and  the  interdiction  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  almost  every  country  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  which  previously  their  goods  were  exported. 

Happily  in  1814  the  trade  of  the  Company,  for  so  The  trade 
many  years  jealously  guarded  as  a  strict  monopoly,  q^ncd.^ 
was  thrown  entirely  open  to  private  competition,  in 
80  far  as  respected  the  Indian  continent,  although  the 
exclusive  trade  to  China,  deemed  by  far  the  most 
lucrative  at  the  time,  was  still  preserved,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol  to 
open  it  to  the  general  competition  of  all  classes. 
Several  sensible  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
urged  upon  the  Company  the  policy  of  throwing 
open  the  whole  trade  to  the  enterprise  of  private 
shipowners  and  merchants,  arguing  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  would  be  benefited,  rather  than 
prejudiced,  by  such  an  arrangement ;  but  the  interests 
of  private  individuals  connected  with  the  Company 
predominated  toth  with  the  government  and  with 
Parliament. 

The  consideration  of  this  Bill  occupied  the  entire  Jealousy 
session    of    1813,   and    in   its    conditions^  may   betrad^. 
traced  the   slow  effects   of  the   efforts  of  the  free- 
traders to  procure  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
pany's privileges  in  respect  of  shipping.      Such  was 

^  The  conditions  respecting  merchant  shipping  will  be  found 
specified  in  the  clauses  relating  to  goods  (from  6  to  16,  both  inclusive) 
of  the  Bill. 
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the  jealousy  with  which   these   were   viewed,   that 
Mr.   Baring   moved   an   amendmeut  to  one   of  the 
resolutions   confining   the    return    of  vessels   from 
India   to  the   port  of  London^  though  holding  out 
tlie  idea  that  this  restriction  was  to  be   limited  to 
five    years.      The   mercantile    men   in   the   House 
of  Commons  supported   the  amendment,  upon    the 
ground  that  such  a  restriction  would  operate  to  the 
better   security   of   the   revenue,    and  would    offer 
a   more   convenient    market    for    foreigners.      One 
si>eaker,  Mr.  Thornton,  laughed  at  the  pretensions 
of  the  out-ports  to  share  in  the  trade,  which  in  the 
same  breath  he  pronounced  delusive  as  regarded  the 
profits  to  be  made  in  it.* 
Efforts  of      But  the  people  of  the  out-ports  did  not  show  any 
tradew      dispositiou    to    bc    dcludcd    by    these    inconsistent 
out-ports,  arguments.     They   stood   up  stoutly  for  their  own 
interests,   and   for  the   cause  of  free-trade.      They 
considered  themselves  quite  as  well  qualified  as  any 
of  the  East  India  directors  to  foim  a  judgment  how 
far  a  trade  with  the  East  could  be  carried  on  with 
profit  by  their  own  vessels. 
Compara-       Indeed  the  fact  was  beyond  all  dispute  that  the 
E^t7ndia  cost  of  the  ships  fitted  out  by  the  East  India  Com- 
iSipstnd  *  P^^y   was  thirty,   forty,   and   even   fifty  per  cent. 
vesaeifl      greater  than  those  of  private  shipowners.     It  was 
credibly  stated  that  the  Company  paid  for  their  vessels 
40/.  per  ton,  while  more  suitable  vessels  could  be  built 
and  equipped  for  251.  per  ton.    The  Company's  ships 
were,  it  was  admitted,  fitted  up  very  expensively  for 
their  passengers,  but  it  was   denied   that  this  was 
necessary  for   the  purpose  of  carrying  goods   and 

»  Pari.  Debates,  16  June,  1813,  Hansard,  p.  ()85. 
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produce  to  or  from  India.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supporters  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly 
inquired,  and  with  considerable  reason,  whether  any 
ship  could  be  built  and  equipped  for  25/.  per  ton  which 
would  be  as  capable  of  contending  against  an  enemy 
as  were  the  ships  of  the  Company,  or  if  such  private 
ships  would  be  fit  for  the  service  of  the  country 
during  war.^ 

.  It  is,  however,  interesting  and  amusing,  if  not 
instructive,  to  look  back  and  reflect  upon  some 
of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  chaijipions  of 
monopoly  in  behalf  of  their  own  interests.  They 
pretended  that  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to  the  ship-  opposit 
owners  of  the  out-ports,  to  protect  them  from  the  pioym^ 
dangerous  speculation  into  which  they  were  about  to  ^^^ 
precipitate  themselves  and  their  capital,  that  they 
desired  all  East  India  trading  ships  should  by  law 
be  compelled  to  come  to  London.  It  was  only  to 
slip  in  between  the  rashness  of  adventurers  and  their 
ruin  that  they  supported  the  measure ;  it  was  not 
to  uphold  monopoly ;  it  was  not  to  exclude  the  rest 
of  the  country  from  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Eastern  trade ;  the  opposition  to  the  out-ports  all 
sprang  from  pure  benevolence,  pure  kindness  and 
mercy  !  Such  was  the  folly  and  blindness  of  the  great 
merchants  who  supported  the  ultra  .  claims  of  the 
Company.  The  shrewd  men  of  the  out-ports  did  not, 
however,  appreciate  such  unexampled  patriotism, 
and  so  struggled  for  their  privileges,  such  as  they 
were.  But  the  difficulty  with  which  they  obtained 
these  small  concessions  indicates  how  deeply  rooted 
the  principles  of  monopoly  had  become  during  a  period 

*  Speech  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  Hansard,  p.  691. 
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of  two  hundred  years;  nor  was  it  till  many  years 
afterwards  that  any  material  progress  was  made  in 
the  CDumiLTce  of  England  with  the  E^st. 

The  number  of  ships  employed  by  the  Company 
varied  now  quite  aa  much  as  in  former  years.  In  the 
"season  "  of  1800-10  they  despatched  to  their  different 
stations  in  Bengal,  Madnis,  Bombay,  China,  C^eylon, 
and  Penang  forty-seven  ships,  measuring  thirty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  tons;  and  in  the  season  of 
1810-20  twenty-three  vessels,  measuring  twenty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  tons,  besides  twenty-one 
vessels  which  they  had  chartered,  often  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-eight  tons;  whereas,  in  1829-30 
tlioy  only  despatched  twenty  ships  belonging  to  or 
])erraanently  engaged  by  the  Company,  and  twelve 
which  thev  had  chartered/ 
Earl  of  On  the  following  page  we  furnish  an  illustration 
ia  carrni>.  ^j.  aTiotlicr  of  tlic  largcst  and  finest  vessels  l)elonging 
to  the  Company.  This  ship,  the  Earl  of  Balcan^as^ 
Hirrnw.  built  in  1815,  registered  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  tons,  and  w^as  manned  by  a  crew  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mander, six  mates,  a  surgeon  and  his  assistant,  six 
nii(lsliij)inen,  purser,  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter, 
mnster-at-;irins,  armourer,  butcher,  baker,  poulterer, 
cnulker,  cooper,  two  stewards,  two  cooks,  eight  l)oat- 
swains,  gunner's,  cai'penter's,  caulker's,  and  cooper's 
mates,  six  quartermasters,  one  sail-maker,  seven 
servants  api^ropriated  to  the  commander  and  leading 
olhcers,  and    seventy-eight    seamen.     The  crews  of 

*  A  list  of  the  ships  of  the  Company  in  182(),  with  their  tonimpc, 
nuii)b(;r  of  puns,  men,  and  wlicro  built,  will  Ik*  found  in  the  Appendix' 
No.  10. 
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sliips    of  from  eight   hundred   to  thirteen  hundred 

tons  register  varied  from  one  hundred  and  two  to 

one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  or  nearly  four  times 

tlic  number  required  for  merchant  sailing-vessels  of 

Attions     similar  size  of  tlie  present  day.     But  tlie   vessels  of 

thp^8h*iV  *^'^   ^^^^    India   Company   combined    many   of  the 

<iftiie       requisites  of  ships  of  war,  and  gained  numberless 

laurels  in  many  a  gallant  and  hard-fought  action.* 

Five  8ui>ernumeraries  beyond  the  crew  were  allowed 
to  each  ship,  two  of  whom  had  the  privilege  of 
appearing  on  the  quarter-deck.  Penalties  w^ere 
inflicted  for  taking  on  board  persons  without  the 
pcimission  in  writing  of  the  Company's  agents 
varying  from  20/.  for  a  black  servant,  up  to  500/.  for 
a  European ;  and  bonds  had  to  be  given  by  all  pas- 
sengers bringing  native  servants  from  India  to  bear 
their  expense  while  in  England,  and  the  cost  of  their 
Cmditions  return  to  that  country.  Every  commander  in  the 
thewrri^'  Company's  service  was  required  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  perfonned,  before 
receiving  his  appointment  as  such,  one  voyage 
in  the  regular  service  of  the  Company  as  chief 
or  second  officer,  or  to  have  commanded  a  ship 
in  the  extra  service.  Chief  mates  were  required 
to  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and 
to  have  made  a  voyage  as  second  or  third  mate 
in  the  service  to  and  from  India  or  China ;  second 
mates  must  also  have  performed  a  similar  voyage, 
and  were  not  eligible  unless  they  were  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Third  mates  were  required  to  he  twenty- 
one,  and  to  liave  made  two  voyages  as  midshipmen 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  11,  for  a  condensed  account  of  many  of  those 
notions. 
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or  otherwise  in  the  Company's  service,  whilst  the 
fourth  mate  must  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  been  a  voyage  to  or  from  India  and  China 
in  a  Company's  ship,  or  in  that  of  any  other  service, 
of  which  he  had  to  produce  satisfactory  certificates. 
Their  uniform,  in  the  case  of  a  commander,  consisted,  Unifonnf 
when  in  full  dress,  of  a  blue  coat,  black  velvet  lappels, 
cuffs  and  collar,  with  a  bright  gold  embroidery  **  as 
little  expensive  as  may  be  ;"  waistcoat  and  breeches 
of  deep  buff ;  the  buttons  were  of  yellow-gilt  metal, 
with  the  Company's  crest;  cocked-hats,  side-arms, 
"to  be  worn  under  the  coat,"  and  black  stocks 
or  neckcloths;  while  the  undress  consisted  of  blue 
coat  with  lappels,  black  collar  and  cuffs,  waistcoat 
and  breeches  deep-buff,  and  buttons  similar  to  the 
full-dress  suit. 

Somewhat  similar  uniforms,  though  of  a  less  orna- 
mental character,  and  without  swords,  were  worn 
by  the  chief,  second,  third,  and  fourth  officers,  but 
with  the  distinguishing  mark  of  one,  two,  three  or 
four  small  buttons,  respectively,  on  each  cuff  of 
their  coats.  To  preserve  the  "  utmost  uniformity  " 
in  the  dress,  so  far  as  regarded  the  buff  coat  and 
the  gilt  buttons,  patterns  of  these  were  kept  for 
view  at  the  shipping  offices,  and  at  the  Jerusalem 
Coffee  House,  for  the  guidance  of  the  masters  and 
mates  of  the  extra  ships  engaged  by  the  Com- 
pany. All  officers  in  both  divisions  of  the  service  Diacipiin* 
were  strictly  enjoined  *  "  not,  on  any  account,  to  appear 
in  boots,  or  black  breeches  and  stockings;"  and  to 
be  in  full-dress  uniform  when  attending  the  Court  of 
Directors  "  on  any  occasion  whatever."    Commanders 

>  Company's  instrnctionB,  Hardy,  p.  91. 
VOL.   II.  2   H 
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were  especially  required  *  **  to  keep  up  the  woiisliip  of 
Almiglity  Gkxl"  on  board  their  ships  every  Sunday 
when  circumstances  admitted,  and  to  see  that  the 
log-book  contained  the  reasons  for  any  omission, 
under  a  penalty  of  two  guineas  for  every  omission  of 
mentioning  the  performance  of  divine  service  or  of 
assigning  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  non-performance 
thereof. 
Promo-  With  regard  to  promotions,  the  Company  in  their 
tion.  Q^jj  giiipg  adhered  to  the  strict  rule  of  seniority,  always 
supposing  good  character,  conduct,  and  abilities ;  and 
their  promotions  were  made  from  one  ship  to  another 
as  vacancies  occurred.^  Commanders  were  appointed 
to  ships  before  they  were  launched,  so  that  they  might 
superintend  their  equipment  and  outfit  for  sea.  The 
first  appointments  of  midshipmen  to  the  ships  of  the 
Company  were  made  by  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  succession,  according  to  seniority,  so 
that  every  member  might  have  one  nomination  before 
any  other  member  had  a  second ;  and  no  youth  was 
eligible  as  a  midshipman  under  thirteen  or  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  he  had  been  one  or  two 
years  at  sea,  when  the  admission  in  the  latter  case 
might  be  extended  to  the  age  of  twenty.  Assistant 
surgeons  were  also  nominated  by  the  members  of  the 
Court,  the  chairman   having  the   first   nomination, 

^  Comi)aiiy's  instmctions.  Hardy,  p.  97. 

^  Tho  strict  rulo  of  promotion  by  seniority  only  applied  to  ihe  eight 
shii>s  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  ships  belonging  to 
private  individuals,  which  were  chartered  by  the  Company  for  a 
specific  number  of  voyages,  the  promotion  of  the  officers  depended 
very  much  upon  their  ability  and  good  conduct,  or  the  inflaence  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  their  favour  with  the  owners,  by  whom  all 
such  appointments  an^l  promotions  were  made ;  but  the  command  of 
these  sliips  was  almost  invariably  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  competent 
to  fill  the  situation,  the  price  averaging  about  SOOOf. 
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rising  by  seniority  to  surgeons,  if  their  abilities  and 
conduct  were  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The 
appointment  of  pursers  was  left  to  the  commander, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of  Shipping. 
When  vacancies  of  any  kind  amongst  the  superior 
grades  of  officers  occurred  abroad,  they  were  filled  up 
temporarily  by  the  Indian  government,  the  Select 
Committee  at  Canton,  or  by  the  commander  of  the 
ship  in  which  they  occurred.  But  the  command  of  a 
ship  was  not  allowed  to  be  given  to  an  officer  who 
was  not  competent,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  for 
the  charge,  unless  the  vacancy  could  not  be  otherwise 
filled,  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  at  the  place 
where  the  vacancy  happened,* 

In  the  Appendix,  No.  1 2,  will  be  found  the  scale  Pay  and 
of  wages  paid  in  money  to  the  officers  and  crew  ofqSiites. 
a  ship  of  eight  hundred  tons  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  and  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century ;  but  10/.  per  month 
to  the  commander,  and  51.  per  month  to  the  chief 
mate,  very   imperfectly   represent   their  remunera- 
tion.      So    many    were    their   privileges,    and    so 
numerous  their  perquisites,  that  during  five    India 
or  China  voyages   a   captain  of   one   of   the  Com- 
pany's ships  ought  to  have  realised  sufficient  capital 
to  be   independent  for  the   remainder  of    his   life. 
Under  the   head  of  "Indulgences,"   the    Court   of 
Directors,   "desiring  to  give  all   due    and    fitting 
encouragement  to   the  commanders  and  officers  of 
ships  employed  in  their  service,**'  allowed  them  to 
participate    in   the   Company's    exclusive   trade   by 
granting  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage  space 

'  Hardy,  pp.  114-118.  "  Ibid.  p.  76. 
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outwards  and  homewaixls  in  their  shipSy  wherein  the; 
might  embark,  on  their  own  account,  free  of  freighl 
any  goods  or  manufactures  they  pleased,  excep 
"  woollens,  camlets,  and  warlike  stores,"  which  good 
the  Company  thought  proper  to  reserve  for  tbei 
exchisive  trade.  They  had  likewise,  in  proportion  U 
their  rank,  the  privilege  of  exporting  bullion  to  i 
specified  extent.  Homewards  they  could  import  anj 
articles  they  pleased,  except  tea.  China-ware,  raw  silk 
or  nankeen  cloth  from  India ;  nor  were  they  allowe( 
to  import  from  China  raw  silk,  musk,  camphor,  arrack 
arsenic,  or  other  poisonous  drugs.  The  quantity  of  tea 
allowed  to  be  imported  from  China  and  Bencoolen  wa« 
limited  to  9,336  lbs.  for  the  commander,  1,228  lbs.  foi 
the  first  mate,  and  4,668  lbs.  for  the  other  mates^ 
and  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and  carpenter. 

In  each  ship  ninety-seven  tons  of  space  was  also 
appropriated  to  the  commander  and  officers,  in- 
cluding those  of  a  subordinate  class^  such  as  the 
quartermasters,  stewards,  cooks,  carpenter^  boat- 
swain, gunner,  caulker,  armourer,  and  sail-maker; 
but  the  commander  had  the  lion's  share,  as  hif 
proportion  of  the  whole  amounted  to  no  less  than 
fifty-six  and  a  half  tons.  They  had  besides  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  in  similar  proportions  China-war€ 
on  their  own  account,  provided  it  was  brought  as  a 
flooring  to  the  teas,  and  did  not  exceed  from  twenty 
to  forty  tons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship.  The 
commanders  likewise  received  the  passage-money  ol 
all  passengers,  except  troops,  less  the  cost  of  their 
provisions  and  wine.  They,  with  the  oflScers,  were 
further  allowed  to  bring  home  as  much  surplus 
tonnage  as  their  ships  could  stow  with  safety  and 
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convenience,  not  exceeding  thirty  tons  in  each  vessel, 
provided  such  goods  were  stowed  in  places  not  allotted 
to  the  (company's  cargo,  or  had  not  been  tendered  to 
them  by  the  Company's  agents  in  India  or  China, 
or  in  the  event  of  the  ship  not  bringing  home 
her  expected  quantity  of  goods,  provided  they 
produced  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Committee  of 
Private  Trade  that  such  deficiency  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  default  or  neglect  on  their  part  The 
importation  of  dunnage*  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
perquisite  or  privilege  allowed  to  the  commanders 
and  officers;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  abused, -^^"f? ®' 
as  no  doubt  many  other  privileges  were,  for  we  find 
that  the  Court  resolved,  ^*  that  as  large  quantities  of 
rattans,  shanghees,  canes,  bamboos,  sapan,  or  other 
articles  have  been  brought  home  in  the  Company's 
ships,  under  the  denomination  of  dunnage,  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  cargo  and 
stores,  occupying  tonnage  to  the  exclusion  of  goods, 
or  cumbering  the  ship,  the  Court  have  resolved  that 
unless  what  is  brought  home  of  those  articles  appears 
absolutely  and  bond  fide  necessary  for  and  used  as 
dunnage,  any  exceedings  of  such  requisite  quantity 
shall  be  charged  against  the  tonnage  of  the  com- 
manders and  officers."* 

When  we  take  these  various  privileges  and  per-  Direct 
quisites  into  consideration,  the  direct  remuneration  tion  of 
to  the  commander  of  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  in-  mMTdera. 
elusive  of  his  monthly  pay  must  have  averaged  from 

^  "  Dunnage  "  is  loose  wood,  horns,  rattan,  coir,  etc.,  stowed  among 
casks  to  prevent  their  moving,  or  under  dry  cargo  to  prevent  the 
bilge  water  getting  to  it  and  spoiling  ii 

-^  Hardy,  p.  80. 
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3,000/.  to  5,000/.  each  voyage  ;^  but  considering  the 
various  other  privileges  and  **  indulgences  '*  granted 
to  him,  and  the  opportunities  he  Lad  for  trading  on 
his  own  account  in  the  export  and  import  of  goods 
and  produce  at  a  time  when  the  fabulously  valuable 
commerce  of  India  was  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  we  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  estimating  the  value  in  many  instances  on  each 
voyage  of  a  conunander's  appointment  at  from  8,00021 
to  10,000/.,  or  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  if  he  was  a 
shrewd  man  of  business,  and  had  sufficient  capital  to 
fill  the  space  allotted  to  him  as  well  as  the  '^  dun- 
nage" comers^  and  ^*  places  not  allotted  to  the  Gom- 

'  In  1834^  after  the  Company  hftd  been  deprived  of  its  tndmg 
privileges,  and  no  longer  required  to  maintain  its  maritime  Bemkt, 
Captain  Innes,  of  the  chartered  ship  Abercronibie  Robiruon,  memoiialiaed 
the  Company,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  other  oommanden, 
for  "  compensation  for  the  loss  of  employment  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the 
discontinnance  of  the  Company's  trade."  Ho  therein  efltimates  his 
"emoluments  and  income  accruing  from  his  appointment  as  com- 
mander, upon  an  average  of  his  last  three  voyages,''  as  foUows : — 

£  f.  (/. 
Eighteen  months'  pay,  at  10/.  per  month  .  .  .  180  0  0 
Fifty-six  tons  privilege,  outward,  at  4/.         £     «.    dL  . 

per  ton 224    0    0 

Fromport  to  port,  at  SO  rupees  per  candy       336    0    0 
Homeward,  at  33/.  per  ton     .  .     1,848    0    0 


2,408    0   0 

Primage 100    0    0 

Two-fifths  tonnage,  from  port  to  port,  478 

tons,  at  30  rupees  per  candy    .         .     2,868    0    0 
Less,  charged  by  the  Hon.  Co.,  21.  per  ton       956    0    0 

1,912    0    0 

Passage-money,  after  allowing  for  the  provisions  and 

stores  provided  for  the  passengers  1,500    0    0 

6,100    0^ 

Making  6,100/.  per  voyage  for  the  lost  tliree  voyages,  "  excluaivo  of  the 
profits  on  investments." 
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pany's  cargo,"  or  not  appropriated  by  their  agents, 
with  goods  and  produce  of  their  own. 

Besides  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  to  each  ship,  ProvUions 
the  commander  had  almost  every  luxury  he  could  aiiow- 
desire  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Company.*  He  ^^^^ 
was  also  allowed  to  import  two  pipes  of  Madeira 
wine,*  which  were  not  reckoned  as  part  of  his 
allowance.  The  first  mate,  besides  his  proportions 
of  freight  and  provisions,  had  as  "  indulgences  *'  on 
each  voyage  twenty-four  dozen  of  wine  or  beer,  two 
firkins  of  butter,  one  hundredweight  of  cheese,  one 
hundredweight  of  grocery,  and  four  quarter  cases  of 
pickles.  The  second  the  same  as  the  chief,  except 
that  his  allowance  of  wine  or  beer  was  limited  to 
twenty  dozen ;  and  the  other  officers  in  somewhat 
similar  proportions.  So  that  their  appointments,  if 
not  so  lucrative  as  that  of  the  commanders,  must 
have  been  very  desirable  and  comfortable. 

If  such  were  the  advantages  of  the  officers  in  the 
maritime  service  of  the  Company,  what  must  have  been 
the  gains  of  its  civil  servants  in  India,  who  appear 
not  to  have  been  limited  or  controlled  to  the  same 
extent  in  their  perquisites  or  trading  privileges. 
No  wonder  that  the  Company,  even  with  its  vast 
monopoly,  found  itself  frequently  in  difficulties, 
and  obliged  to  seek,  especially  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  its  career,  the  assistance  of  government.  Indeed 
instances  sometimes  occurred  when  the  commanders 
and  officers,  not  having  filled  their  allotted  space 
with  produce  of  their  own,  received  for  it  from 
China    not    less  than  50/.  per  ton  as    freight  to 

See  Yictaalling  BiU,  Appendix,  No.  13 ;  Hardy,  p.  81. 
«  Hardy's  "  Begistry,"  p.  51. 
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Loudon;  aud  in  one  instance  within  our  own 
knowledge,  tlie  commander  of  one  of  the  ships 
employed  on  the  *' double  voyage" — that  is,  from 
Loudon  to  India,  thence  to  China/  and  thence  back 
to  London,  where  lie  had  a  large  interest  in  the 
freight  on  cotton  or  other  produce  conveyed  from 
India  to  China — realised  no  less  than  30,000/. 
uiirit  But  notwithstanding   these  numerous  privileges, 

li^molii  t'j®  Court  of  Directors  having  frequently  received  in- 
coi!Jl  formation  of  an  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  too  many 
of  the  officers  and  commanders  of  their  ships,  at  last 
resolved,  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  practices 
^'  80  detrimental  to  the  revenue,  the  Company,  and  the 
fair  trader,"  to  invariably  dismiss  from  their  service 
any  one  found  guilty  of  such  practices.  Lideed,  in 
the  hope  of  detecting  the  deUnquents,  they  went  so 
far  as  to  publish  advertisements,  wherein  they  state 
that  ^'  having  received  information  that  great  quan- 
tities of  woollens,  camblets,  and  warlike  stores  have 
been  illicitly  imported ;  also  great  quantities  of  tea, 

^  In  tho  possago  from  Bombay  to  China,  where  the  ships  were  chiefly 
ludon  with  cotton,  the  commanders  and  officers,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Ck)urt  of  tho  6th  March,  1805,  were  allowed  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  tonnage  space  of  tho  f^p's  capacity  for  their  especial  use  and 
benefit,  and  free  of  iJI  charge,  on  the  very  reasonable  condition  that 
"tho  Company  shall  not  be  8ubject43d  to  any  expense  whateyer  for 
8ocuring  the  Company's  cotton  or  otliorwise."  In  the  event  of  the 
Comi)any  not  requiring  to  ship  any  cotton  or  other  goods  on  their  own 
account  on  this  intermediate  voyage,  the  remaining  three-fifUis*  space  in 
the  ship's  hold,  usually  appropriated  for  their  own  use,  was  to  be  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  the  commander  and  officers  were  in  all  cases 
to  have  the  preference,  with  the  very  prudent  and  no  doubt  necessary 
precaution,  tliat  "  they  wore  to  deliver  their  proposal  at  the  same  time 
with  tho  other  tenders,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  amend  their 
lenders  after  their  proposals  have  been  opened."  Similar  privileges 
were  gnuited  to  tho  commanders  and  officers  employed  in  the  inter- 
mediate trade  between  Bengal  or  Madras  and  China. — Begulations, 
East  India  Comimny.     Hardy,  pp.  132..  133. 


measures 
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muslins.  China-ware,  diamonds,  and  other  merchandise 
have  been  imported  in  their  ships  and  smuggled  on 
shore,"  they  "  oflTer  a  reward  to  any  person  who 
shall  make  a  discovery  of  such  offence  of  one-half  of 
what  the  Company  shall  recover  and  receive  over 
and  above  all  other  rewards  the  parties  are  entitled 
to  by  law." ' 

But  these  illicit  practices  appear  at  one  time  to  have  and 
been  carried  on  not  merely  in  London  and  at  the  ports  adopted^u 
to  which  the  ships  of  the  Company  traded  in  India  and  th«deiiu. 
China,  but  at  places  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ^"®°*** 
where  their  ships  had  no  business  to  be;  for  the 
Court  of  pirectors  passed  a  standing  order  wherein 
it  was  declared  that  within  six  weeks  of  the  clearance 
of  the  cargoes  of  the  homeward-bound  ships,  the 
commander  and  officers  were  required  to  attend  a 
joint  committee  of  private  trade  and  shipping,  to 
whom  it  was  referred  to  make  strict  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  of  any  deviations  made  on  the  passage  to 
London,  or  during  any  portion  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  committee  were  enjoined  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  Court.  The 
Directors  further  "resolved  unanimously"  that,  as 
these  illicit  practices  were  shown  to  have  occurred, 
and  were  "  frequently  carried  on  "  at  foreign  ports, 
as  well  as  at  out-ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  to  which  the  ships  proceeded  "  contrary  to 
the  orders  and  instructions  given  to  the  com- 
manders," or  by  **  means  of  vessels  which  meet  the 
Company's  ships  at  sea,  and  there  deliver  goods  to, 
and  receive  goods  from  them,"  stringent  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  detect  the  delinquents.'     It  was 

'  Hardy,  pp.  119, 120.  '  Ibid,  pp,  121, 122. 
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consequently  further  ordered  that  the  clerk  to  the 
Committee  of  Private  Trade  should  within  four  weeks 
of  the  arrival  of  each  ship  collect  from  her  jonmalsy 
and  from  letters  and  other  means  of  information 
brought  before  him,  an  account  of  all  the  ship*8 
proceedings  "  to  or  towards  any  port  or  place,  both 
outward  and  homeward,  without  or  contrary  to  the 
Company's  orders  or  instructions,  and  of  all  the  ship's 
deviations  from,  or  loitering  in,  the  course  of  her 
voyage  in  the  English  Channel  or  elsewhere,"  and 
report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  chairman  or  deputy 
chairman,  and  also  to  the  Committees  of  Private 
Trade  and  Shipping.  If  satisfactory  accQjints  were 
not  given  for  these  deviations,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Court  was  instructed  to  file  a  bill  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  against  the  commander  of  the  ship  or 
other  persons  implicated. 

But  though  deviations  for  any  such  purposes 
must  have  been  difficult  to  trace,  as  so  many  excuses 
could  be  brought  forward  in  the  shape  of  contrary 
winds,  stress  of  weather,  sickness,  loss  of  spars  and 
sails,  or  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  supply  of  water  and 
provisions  for  the  crew  and  passengers,  the  Court  of 
Directors  appear  to  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  discover  the  delinquents  by  still  further 
resolving,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Company's  ships 
in  the  River  Thames  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  of 
Private  Trade  was  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  Master  Attendant  or  his  assistant,  or  if  they 
were  otherwise  previously  employed,  to  the  Surveyor 
of  Shipping  or  his  assistant,  to  proceed  at  once  on 
board  of  the  ship,  and  before  any  goods  were  delivered 
to  carefully  examine  the  state  and  condition  of  her 
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hold,  and  of  every  part  of  the  lower  decks,  and  report 
to  the  Committee  of  Private  Trade  what  vacant  space, 
if  any,  remained  therein  which  was  fit  and  proper  for 
the  stowage  of  goods,  and  also  whether  any  packages 
appeared  to  have  been  removed  or  displaced  during 
the  homeward-bound  passage.  When  any  vacant 
space  was  discovered  which  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  the  commander  was  fined  in 
the  sum  of  100/.  for  every  sixty  cubical  feet  of  such 
vacant  space.  But  these  apparently  stringent  regu- 
lations were  somehow  or  other  too  frequently  of  no 
avail,  especially  in  cases  where  the  illicit  practices 
were  efipQcted  by  the  connivance   of  the  officers  of  Con- 

^      .  •  •  j^T  M     nivanco  of 

Customs,  or  m  various  other  ways,  more  easily  the  offlcere 
understood  than  explained,  so  that  convictions  toms!* 
were  too  often  rendered  impossible  or  impracticable. 
And  whenever  these  were  made  and  actions  were 
raised,  the  *^  compositions  of  such  suits,  very  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Company,"  were  so  firequent 
that  the  Court  had  to  request  the  Commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  Customs  "to  be  pleased  to  give  an 
account  to  its  solicitor  of  all  suits  which  were 
pending,"  and  from  time  to  time  "of  all  suits  that 
shall  hereafter  be  brought  against  any  of  the  com- 
manders and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships  for 
practices  of  smuggling."  ^ 

Considering  the  very  high  remuneration  of  the 
Company's  commanders  and  officers,  and  the  very 
liberal  manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  we 
should  have  thought  that  no  one  among  them  would 
have  been  guilty  of  illegal  practices,  especially  when 
they   were   found   to  be   highly   prejudicial  to  the 

*  standing  orders  of  the  East  India  Company,  Hardy,  p.  28. 
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interests  of  employers  at  whose  hands   they  were 
so  handsomely  treated.     But  such,  we  fear,  must 
have   heen  the  case,  towards  the  close   of  the  last 
century,  and  that  to  a  large  extent,  or  the  Court 
would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  such 
stringent  regulations  for  their  suppression.    Happily 
the  class  of  men,  and  the   high   character   of  the 
families  to  which,  as  a  rule,  they  belonged,  who 
entered  the  service  in  later  years,  combined  with  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Company's  regulations, 
brought  about  a  different  state  of  things,  and  put  an 
end  to  a  system  which  ought  never  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  best  paid  maritime  service  in  the  world : 
and  did  we  not  feel  bound  to  record  such  instances 
of  wrong  and  ingratitude,  as  these  official  documents 
too  clearly  reveal,  we  would  gladly  omit  altogether 
the   notice    of  acts   which    reflect    great   discredit 
on  a  class  of  men  otherwise  deserving  our  respect 
and     our    gratitude     for    the    invaluable    services 
they,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  rendered  to  their 
country. 
Pensions,       But  the  liberality  of  the  Company  was  not  confined 
to  the  most  ample  remuneration  to  their  commanders 
and  officers  while  in  active  service.     It  extended  to 
them  in  their  retirement,  and  provided  for  those  of 
their  widows  and  children  who  required  its  aid.     In 
1800  the  Court  of  Directors^   resolved  that   every 
commander,  officer,  seaman,  or  other  person  who  had 
served  in  any  of  the  Company's  ships^  or  any  of  its 
freighted  vessels,  for  eight  years,  and  who  had  regu- 
larly contributed  to  what  was  known  as  the  **  Poplar 

'  Miuut<38  of  Court   of  Diroctors  of  tko  East  India  CompKoy, 
8ih  April,  1800,  Hardy,  p.  126. 
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Fund,"*  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions :  that  is  to  say,  where  a  com-  and  their 
raander  was  not  worth  3,000/.,  or  did  not  possess  a  °^°*  *  ^"*' 
fixed  income  of  at  least  150/.  per  annum,  he  became 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  100/, ;  and  in  cases  where 
the  chief  or  second  mate  had  not  2,000/.,  nor  a  clear 
income  of  100/.,  he  received  a  pension  of  60/,  per 
annum.  The  other  officers,  down  to  the  midshipmen, 
were  also  allowed  pensions  of  from  30/.  to  18/.  per 
annum  if  they  did  not  possess  a  certain  fixed  income, 
or  were  not  worth  600/.  Commanders'  widows  who 
stood  in  need  of  aid  received  80/.  per  annum,  and 
16/.  for  each  child  under  five  years  of  age ;  and  their 
orphans  were  each  allowed  33/.  6s.  Sd.  per  annum. 
In  these  allowances  were  included  the  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  orphans  of  all  mates,  pursers,  surgeons,  and 
midshipmen  who  had  served  in  the  Company's  own 
or  chartered  ships,  for  the  period  of  eight  years ;  or 
who  had  been  killed,  or  maimed^  or  wounded  in  the 
service,  so  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  further 
service  at  sea. 

The  internal  economy  and  discipline  on  board  of  internal 
the  Company's  ships  were  much  more  perfect  than  in  thediips^ 
any  other  merchant  vessels  of  the  period.     The  crew 
or  seamen  of  each  were  divided  into  two  watches,  watci»ea 
starboard  and  larboard ;  the  officers  into  three  watches. 
Each  watch  of  the  former  had,  during  the  night,  four 
hours'  rest  below,  and  four  hours'  duty  on  deck.     At 
half-past  six  a.m.  the  watch  on  deck  commenced  to  wash 
and  clean  decks ;  at  half-past  seven  the  hammocks  were 

>  As  overy  officer  in  the  serrice,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crews, 
did  contribute  monthly  towards  this  fond,  these  pensions  were  con- 
sequently not  altogether  gratoitous  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 
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piped  up,  and  stowed  in  the  hammock  nettings  romid 
md  the  waist  by  the  quartermasters.  At  eight  o'clock  all 
hands  breakfasted,  after  which  they  commenced  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  day.  These  consisted,  when 
the  men  were  not  required  to  set,  shorten,  or  trim  saik, 
of  work  of  the  most  multifarious  description,  such  as 
setting  up  rigging,  shifting  or  repairing  sails,  splicing 
ropes,  making  spun  yam,  weaving  mats,  painting, 
tarring,  greasing  masts,  and  so  forth.  Twice  eveiy 
week,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  they  cleaned  and 
holynstoned*  the  'tween-decks,  in  the  fore  part  of 
which  they  slept  and  had  their  food,  the  whole 
crew  being  divided  into  messes  of  eight  men  each, 
who  had  a  space  allotted  to  them  between  the  guns, 
where  their  meps  utensils  were  arranged.  When 
these,  cleaning  and  scouring  operations  were  finished, 
the  'tween-decks  were  carefully  inspected  by  the 
commander  and  surgeon,  to  see  that  everything  was 
clean  and  in  order,  and  that  all  mess  kids,  brass 
pots,  and  kettles,  tin  pannikins,  and  other  utensils 
were  properly  scoured  and  polished. 

On  Sunday  no  work  was  allowed  to  be  performed 
except  what  was  urgent  and  necessary ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  crew  were  mustered  and  in- 
spected before  assembling  at  prayers,  which  every 
person  on  board  was  expected  to  attend  in  his  best 
attire.  Dinner  was  served  at  noon;  after  that  the 
men,  on  week-days,  resumed  their  work  until  the  "  dog 
watches,"  which  commenced  at  four  p.m.    These,  no 

^  "  Holy-stone  "  is  the  sandstone  used  for  cleaning  the  decks.  The 
name  is  originally  derived  either  from  tombstones  taken  from  chnich- 
yards  for  the  purpose,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  sailors  have  lo  go  on 
their  knees  to  perform  this  labour  (Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  p.  387> 
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doubt,  derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
(according  to  Theodore  Hook)  cur-tailed^  that  is,  lasted 
for  only  two,  instead  of  four  hours  each  watch,  viz., 
from  four  to  six,  and  from  six  to  eight,  when  the  crew, 
instead  of  going  below  to  rest,  usually  employed  Amuse 
themselves  in  sorting  the  contents  of  their  sea-chests, 
or  in  making  or  repairing  their  clothes,  and  fre- 
quently in  games  or  other  amusements,  which  every 
good  commander  encouraged.  On  Saturdays,  during 
these  hours,  if  the  weather  permitted,  they  had  their 
dance  or  songs  and  music,  drinking  health  and 
wealth,  long  life  and  happiness  to  their  *'  wives  and 
sweethearts."  In  harbour  the  crews  of  the  Company's 
ships  performed,  without  the  assistance,  as  now,  of 
the  natives,  all  the  work  on  board,  such  as  dis- 
charging, loading,  and  stowing  cargo,  as  well  as 
stripping  and  refitting  the  rigging  of  their  ships, 
and  keeping  the  boats  in  order.  In  China  they 
rowed  guard,  on  Sundays,  among  the  ships  in  har- 
bour. One  day  every  week  was  allotted  to  washing 
their  clothes ;  and  once  every  month  they  scrubbed 
their  hammocks.  These  were  known  as  "  washing  " 
days. 

Nor  did  their  duties  end  here.  The  Company's  Gun 
ships  were  ships  of  war,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  many 
gallant  actions  they  fought,  as  well  as  merchantmen. 
Each  of  them  mounted  from  twelve  to  twenty-six 
guns,  chiefly  eighteen-pounders,  and  the  men  were 
drilled  to  gun-exercise  with  almost  as  much  care  as 
the  gunners  of  the  royal  navy.  They  had  likewise 
to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  musket,  cutlass,  and 
other  small-arms  drill,  in  which  they  were  expected  to 
be  thoroughly  efficient,  as  also  in  the  art  of  handling 


exercise. 
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the  boarding-pike,  more  especially  for  the  purpose 
Courts-  of  defence.  Courts-martial  were  held  on  board,  as  in 
ships  of  war,  the  members  of  which  were  composed 
of  the  commander  and  the  four  senior  or  sworn 
officers,  the  fourth  or  junior  mate  giving  his  opinion 
of  what  the  verdict  ought  to  be  before  any  of  the 
other  members.  And  when  punishments  were  in- 
flicted, which  was  too  frequently  the  case  for  the 
most  trifling  offences,  the  lash  from  the  brawny  arm 
of  a  boatswain's  mate  over  the  bare  back  and  shoulders 
of  the  delinquent  was  much  more  severely  felt  than 
would  have  been  the  lash  of  a  drummer's  mate. 
Three  dozen  of  such  lashes  was  no  uncommon 
punishment. 
S^°?iJ^  The  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1814, 
of  the  East  nntil  1831,  though  granted  by  Parliament,  was,  as 
company,  wc  havo  sccu,  SO  stoutly  opposcd  by  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  of  the  out-ports  and  the 
great  manufacturing  districts,  that  various  concessions 
were  offered  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  to  their  increasing  wants.  But  the  granting  of 
licences  and  the  extension  of  conditional  privileges 
did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  people  who  were 
beginning  to  ask  their  rulers  the  unanswerable  ques- 
tion why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  purchase 
what  they  required  in  the  cheapest  markets;  and 
who  saw  that  though  the  territory  of  the  Company 
had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  its  commerce, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  land  and  the  richness 
of  the  soil  now  in  the  Company's  possession,  was 
altogether  insignificant ;  in  a  word,  that  territorial 
aggrandisement  had  now  become  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  Company's  policy. 
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Even<«  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  force  and  Beauita  of 
truth  of  these  impressions.  In  the  face  of  many  ^h  ^ 
diflBculties,  private  traders,  whenever  they  obtained  a  ^^^ 
footing  in  the  trade  of  the  East,  were  certain  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  secure  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Company  in  its  trading  operations,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  trebled  the  trade  of  England  with  the 
East.  Such  in  this  case,  as  in  numerous  other 
instances,  are  the  effects  of  individual  energy,  even 
when  curtailed  and  contracted  as  in  the  present 
instance,  over  monopoly,  however  influential  and 
powerful.  How  indelibly  marked  are  now  the  foot- 
prints of  free-trade  in  the  pages  of  the  commercial 
history  of  the  East  Indies !  In  1814,  when  the  close 
monopoly  of  the  Company  was  brought  to  an  end,  the 
value  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British 
India  amounted  to  1,870,690/. ;  in  1820,  after  the 
trade  had  been  partially  opened  to  individual  energy, 
it  reached  3,037,911/.;  in  1830,  when  still  some- 
what fettered,  it  was  4,087,311/.  In  1840  the 
exports  amounted  to  5,212,839/.;  and  in  1850  to 
7,242,194/.  In  1854  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  was  20,293,572/.;  in  1860  it  had 
reached  32,791,195/.;  and  in  1870  it  amounted  to 
no  less  than  45,183,912/.' 

It  is  very  questionable  if  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the 
even  at  the  period  of  its  closest  monopoly,  or,  in-  tradS^ 
deed,  during  any  portion  of  its  career,  ever  realised  ^p®'**^^'^- 
much  profit  by  its  commercial  operations.     Many  of 
their   employes  were   enabled   to   amass  very   con- 
siderable fortunes,  but  the  shareholders  were  paid 
their  dividends  from  other  sources  of  gain  than  com- 

*  Returns  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
VOL.   II.  2   I 
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merce  :  sources  it  is  not  our  province  to  explore  ;  and 
perhaps,  for  the  credit  of  England,  it  would  be  better 
if  a  veil  could  be  drawn  over  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
Company  and  its  servants.  Nor  were  the  Directors, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  as  individuals,  com- 
petent, as  a  body,  to  conduct  a  lucrative  conunerce  at 
distances  so  remote.  "  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,"  remarks  Mr.  McCuUoch,^  "  that  the  Com- 
pany's purchases  could  be  fairly  made ;  the  natives 
could  not  deal  with  their  servants  as  they  would  have 
dealt  with  private  individuals,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  agents  authorized  to  buy  on  account  of 
government,  and  to  draw  on  the  public  treasury  for 
the  means  of  payment,  should  generally  evince  the 
prudence  and  discretion  of  individuals  directly  re- 
sponsible in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  their 
transactions.  The  interference  of  such  persons  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  rendered  the  East 
Indian  trade  peculiarly  hazardous.  But  their  in- 
fluence in  this  respect  was  materially  aggravated  by 
the  irregularity  of  their  appearances.  No  individual 
not  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Directors  could  foresee 
whether  the  Company's  agents  would  be  in  the  market 
at  all,  or,  if  there,  to  what  extent  they  would  either 
purchase  or  sell.  So  capricious  were  their  proceed- 
ings, that  in  some  years  they  laid  out  700,000/,  on 
indigo,  while  in  others  they  did  not  lay  out  a  single 
shilling,  and  so  with  other  things.  A  fluctuating 
demand  of  this  sort  necessarily  occasioned  great  and 
sudden  variations  of  price,  and  was  injurious  alike  to 
the  producers  and  the  private  merchants." 

Indeed  when,  in  1832,  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 

»  '  Commercial  Dictionary/  p.  571,  edition  of  1869. 
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pany's  charter  came  to  be  again  discussed  in  Parlia-  China 
ment,the  Directors  had  no  valid  reasons  to  offer  against  thrown 
the  entire  opening  of  their  trade,  and  had  evidently  i^";^^^ 
no  longer  any  desire,  especially  in  face  of  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  free-traders,  to  resist  the  demands 
which  were  made  to   allow  private  shipowners   to 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  East,  including  China,  on  the 
same  conditions,  in  all  respects,  as  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  or  chartered  by  the  Company :  the  owners, 
therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  compete,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  against  individual  energy,  unless 
protected,  sold  their  ships,  and  from  that  time  the 
Company  ceased  to  be  traders. 

In  the  Appendix^  will  be  found  an  account  of  . 
how  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Company  were 
disposed  of,  the  names  of  their  purchasers,  and  the 
prices  realised,  which  are  small  indeed  compared 
with  what  they  must  have  cost.^  From  April  1834, 
when  the  Company's  trade  with  China  ceased,  its 
functions  have  been  wholly  political,  and  the  Di- 
rectors, though  retaining  their  patronage  in  the 
civil  and  military  services,  became  little  more  than 
a  council  to  advise  and  assist  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  In  1858  they  were  deprived  OompRny 
by  Parliament  of  all  their  power  and  privileges,  and  i858.  ' 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  governing  body,  the  whole  of  the 
British  dominion  in  India  being  then  placed  under 
a  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  for  India,  and  its 
military  and  civil  services  merged  with  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

*  List  of  large  ships  belonging  to  or  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1831,  and  how  they  were  disposed  of.  Appendix,  No.  14. 
^  The  rates  of  freight  paid  to  the  last  yessels  c^rtered  by  the 
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When  the  Company's  commercial  operations  were 

brouglit  to  a  close  the  commanders  aAd  officers  of  their 

"maritime    service"*   memorialised    the    Court    for 

Ketiring    Compensation  for  loss  of  employment,  and  requested 

tocom-"^^  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  somewhat   equivalent  to 

^^»deM    ^]^g^^   ^i^Q   officers  and  servants  on  their  own  ships 

officers,     would  have  been  entitled  to  claim  by  law  or  usage, 

had  they  been  discharged  or  otherwise  deprived  of 

employment.     This  memorial,  which  will  be   found 

in  the  Appendix,  contains  a  good  deal  of  information 

connected  with  the  service  worthy  of  perusal.    Though 

drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  it  reads  more  like 

a  demand,  the  memorialists  resting  their  claims  upon 

certain  words  in  their  agreements  for  servitude,  and 

upon  one  of  the  sections  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.' 

Although  opposed  to  the  demand,  and  furnishing 

very  valid  reasons  for  their  opposition,  the  Directors,' 

Ompen.n.  nevertheless,  after  reference  to  a  meeting  of  share- 

tioDB  and 

iiicreasod 

l»oii8ion8     Company  in  1832-1833  ranged  from  12^.  15«.  to  14/.  per  ton  to  and 

granted,  f^^ni  China,  and  only  71.  12*.  to  9/.  15».  to  and  from  Bombay  (Hardy, 
pp;  20-22) ;  and  although  these  rates  were  doable  what  can  now  be 
obtained,  iliey  were  unremuneratiye,  considering  the  cost  of  con* 
struction  of  these  yessels,  their  small  capacity  in  proportion  to  their 
registered  tonnage,  and  their  large  carront  expenses. 

*  Although  the  Company  frequently  engaged  vessels  for  a  single 
voyage,  those  employed  in  the  regular  service  were  invariably  chartered 
for  six  consecutive  voyages,  the  custom  being  for  tenders  to  be  issued, 
ppceifying  the  numl)er  of  vessels  required,  their  tonnage  and  equip- 
ment, and  inviting  their  owners  to  make  offers  at  so  much  per  ton  foi 
six  voyages  certain  (sufficient  time  b«ing  allowed  for  construction  and 
outfit),  so  that  nearly  all  the  ships  in  the  regular  service  of  the 
Comi>any  were  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  shipowners,  as  a  rule, 
naturally  hesitating  to  invest  a  large  capital  on  a  particular  description 
of  vessel,  unless  her  employment  was  secured  by  contract  for  a  length 
ot  time  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure. 

*  Memorial  of  Captain  Probjm,  etc.,  July  1834,  Appendix  No.  15, 
p.  548. 

'  Minutes  of  Court  of  Directors,  5th  August,  1834.  Hardy,  ]).  29. 
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holders,  and  to  Parliament,  "  being  anxious  to  extend 
^  the  measure  of  relief  as  widely  as  possible,"  granted 
compensation  to  all  commanders  and  officers  who  had 
been  actually  employed  in  the  "maritime  service" 
within  the  period  of  five  years  antecedent  to  the 
22nd  of  April,  1834,  upon  their  declaration  that  it 
had  been  their  intention  to  continue  to  follow  their 
profession  in  the  maritime  service  of  the  Company. 
This  compensation  amounted  to  a  money  payment  of 
1,500/.  to  each  commander,  1,000/.  to  a  master,  and 
sums  ranging  from  600/.  to  150/.  to  the  chief  mate> 
down  to  the  fourth  mate  and  purser.  Besides  these 
payments,  they  gave  by  way  of  further  compensation 
to  each  commander,  upon  their  declaration  as  to  the 
number  of  voyages  which  they  would  have  performed 
had  the  service  continued,  the  sum  of  4,000/.  for  three 
unexpired  voyages,  3,000/.  for  two  voyages,  and  for 
one  voyage  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  2,000/. 
Pensions^  were  likewise  granted  by  the  Company  on 
a  graduated  scale  to  commanders  and  officers  who 
had  served  ten  years  in  the  service,  not  for  sickness 
or  incapacity,  but  simply  on  the  ground,  for  which 
their  own  attestation  was  sufficient,  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  employment,  and  that  any  income 
they  possessed  should  go  in  abatement  of  such 
pension. 

*  The  pensions  voted  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  approved  by  the  Directors,  were  as  foUows :  Commander,  250 i. 
per  annum ;  chief  to  fourth  m&ie,  inclusive,  from  160?.  to  70/. ;  fifth 
and  sixth  mates,  621, ;  surgeons,  160/. ;  their  assistants,  70/. ;  pursers, 
100/.;  midshipmen,  30/.,  and  boatswains,  carpenters,  and  gunners, 
each  25/.  per  annum.  Widows,  one-half  of  their  husbands'  pensions 
during  their  widowhood;  children,  the  usual  allowance.  But  these 
were  reduced  one-fifth  by  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  India 
Board,  12th  Nov.,  1834. 
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The  commanders  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
Company  (their  number  was  small  compared  with  those 
on  the  hired  or  "maritime  service")  who  had  five 
voyages  to  perform  were  each  paid,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, a  sum  of  5,000/. ;  four  voyages,  4,500/. ;  three 
voyages,  4,000/. ;  two  voyages,  3,000/.,  and  one 
voyage,  2,000/. ;  while  the  oflScers  of  these  ships 
received  compensation  according  to  the  situations 
they  filled.^  Nor  were  they  less  liberally  dealt  with 
in  the  way  of  pensions  when  the  commercial  affairs 
of  the  Company  were  brought  to  a  close.  Each 
commodore  then  received  400/.  per  annum;  each 
commander  300/. ;  and  each  oflScer,  from  the  chief 
down  to  the  warrant  officer,  was  granted  a  pension 
for  life,  ranging  from  200/.  to  30/.  per  annum. 
Widows  were  allowed  two-thirds  of  their  husbands* 
pensions  during  their  widowhood.  Nor  were  the 
children  overlooked,  for  they  too  received  pensions 
according  to  their  wants. 

We  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
cause  of  the  very  liberal  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  its  servants,  had  the  Directors  them- 
selves not  derived  emoluments  far  beyond  what 
they  were  entitled  to  receive  by  the  conditions  on 
which  they  bad  agreed  to  serve,  and  our  readers 
also  might  have  been  puzzled  to  understand  why 
they  displayed  such    extraordinary   liberality.     No 

*  The  two  officers  who  stood  first  for  promotion  receiyed  each 
2,400?. ;  the  two  second  officers  in  a  similar  position  were  each  paid 
2,200/. ;  the  third  officers,  2,1007. ;  and  the  remaining  two  offioers 
received  2,000/.  each.  The  other  mates  were  remunerated  in  soma  of 
from  1,600/.  to  150/.,  whilst  midshipmen  who  had  made  fonr  voyages 
were  paid  100/.,  and  those  who  had  served  two  voyages,  75/.  each. 
Carpenters,  gunners,  and  boatswains  who  had  served  five  years  in  the 
service  received  each  from  100/.  to  150/. 
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doubt  some  qualms  of  conscience  led  them  to  feel  that 
they  ought  to  pluck  the  beams  from  their  own  eyes 
before  scrutinising  too  narrowly  the  motes  in  those 
of  their  servants. 

The  fixed  and  acknowledged  remuneration  to  the  Kemune- 

■rw  rt/x/M  11  ,  ration  of 

Directors  was  3001.  per  annum ;  but  the  general  the 
opinion  of  the  day.  seems  to  have  been  (and  this 
opinion  was  frequently  expressed)  that  the  worth  of 
each  directorship  amounted  to  no  less  than  10,000/.  per 
annum,  in  one  form  or  another;  and  certaiply  the 
avidity  with  which  these  directorships  were  sought 
after,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  and  the  large  sumua 
of  money  expended  in  obtaining  the  appointment, 
too  clearly  show  that  tliere  were  valid  reasons  for 
the  popular  rumour.  Candidates,  who  were  nearly 
all  men  otherwise  in  the  enjoyment  of  lucrative 
employment  as  bankers  or  merchants,  or  who  had 
filled  high  appointments  in  the  civil  or  military 
service  of  the  Company,  would  not  have  sent  ^*  car- 
riages and  four  "  to  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
voters,  each  of  whom  was  limited  to  four  votes,  to 
secure  an  appointment  to  which  they  were  expected 
to  devote  some  portion  at  least  of  their  time,  and 
this,  too,  for  the  paltry  remuneration  of  300/.  per 
annum.  Indeed  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  should  do  so. 

The  reason,  however,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  associated  with  the  position  of  a  Director,  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  patronage  under  his  own  Their 
immediate  control,  which  he  claimed  by  rotation.  ^  °*^' 
That  this  must  have  been  of  very  considerable  value, 
may  be  suspected  from  the  fact  that  the  successful 
candidate  sometimes  gave  the  whole  of  his  first  year's 
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{xitroiiage  to  the  chiiirman  of  liis  election  committee. 
The  estimated  value  of  these  nominations  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
ascertain  what  otlier  sources  of  gain  were  witliin  the 
reach  of  those  Directors  who  felt  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.      Among,  however,  the  more 
common  and  direct  appointments,  all  the  cadetships 
were  at  their  disposal,  as  were  also  assistant-Burgeons, 
chaplains,  solicitors,  and  pilots,  who  were  constantly 
required  to  fill   up  vacancies,  or  meet  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  of  the   service.      Governors  and 
members  of  the  Indian  Council  had  likewise  to  be 
supplied,  and  their  places  filled  as  vacancies  occurred. 
Then  there  were  writerships,  worth  from  4,000/.  to 
6,000/.  per  annum,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court ;  while 
there  was  a  grand  plum  in  the  appointment  of  young 
gentlemen  to  the  civil  service  of  the  Company  in 
China,  each  of  whom,  if  he  lived,  wrs  certain  to  reach 
the  office  of  "  Tyepan,"  known  to  be  worth  20,000/. 
per  annum.  But  the  appointments  to  this  special  and 
highly-favoured  service  were  exclusively  in  the  gift 
of  the  chairman,  who  seems  almost  invariably  to  have 
bestowed  them  upon  some  member  of  his  own  family, 
or  near  relative,  or  upon  the  son  of  a  Director  who, 
no  doubt,  reciprocated  so  great  a  favour  when  he  had 
the  opportunity..    These  nominations,  however,  were 
considered  so  valuable,  that,  though  the   chairman 
had    double    patronage,    he   was   expected    not   to 
exercise  any  portion  of  it  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  when  the  nomination  to  the  Tyepanship  fell 
to  his  lot. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Progress  of  shipping — Thetis,  West  Indiaman — A  "Free-trader" — 
Internal  economy — Provisioning  and  manning — Shipping  the  crew 
— Crimps  and  agents — Duties  on  departure  of  ship — Watches — 
Duties  of  the  Master, — who  has  control  over  navigation — Making 
and  shortening  sail — Tacking,  etc.— Ordinary  day's  work,  how  ar- 
ranged— Right  of  the  Master  over  the  cabin — Authority  and  usages 
in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Prussian  marine — Danish  and  Norwegian 
system— Duties  of  Chief  Mate— His  duties  in  port — Tacking  "'bout 
ship" — Reefing  topsails — Log-book— Mate  successor  in  law  to  the 
Master — Mode  of  address  to  Chief  and  Second  Mates—Duties  of 
Second  Mate — Ordinary  day's  work — Care  of  spare  rigging — Stores 
— Third  Mate — Hip  general  duties — Carpenter — Sail-maker— Steward 
— Cook — Able  seamen,  their  duties — Division  of  their  labour — Duties 
of  ordinary  seamen— Boys  or  apprentices — Bells — Helm — "  Tricks  " 
at  the  helm  —  Relieving  duty  —  Orders  at  the  wheel — Repeating 
of  orders  at  wheel — Conversation  not  allowed  while  on  duty — 
Colliers. 

The  close  of  the  great  European  war,  combined  with  Progress < 
the  opening  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and  ^^^PP^^g. 
other  causes  of  minor  importance,  produced  various 
and  somewhat  important  changes  among  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  all  nations.  The  greatly  extended 
field  for  maritime  commerce,  and  the  competition 
which  arose,  obliged  the  shipowners  of  diflFerent 
countries,  among  whom  those  of  the  United  States, 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  we  now 
refer,  took  the  lead,  to  pay  more  attention  than  they 
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Lad  hitherto  done  to  the  combination  of  capacity 
with  speed,  and  greater  economy  in  the  navigation 
of  their  vessels.  Attention  also  began  to  be  directed 
to  the  substitution,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  me- 
chanical skill  for  manual  labour.  They  saw  that 
the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  however  mag- 
nificent, were  not  adapted  to  compete  successfully  or 
profitably  in  an  unprotected  trade.  That  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  which  had  ever  been  open  to 
the  free  competition  of  British  shipowners  among 
themselves,  had  given  a  greater  scope  for  improve- 
ment in  these  respects  than  the  protected  trade  of 
the  East;  consequently  in  the  trade  with  the  West 
we  find,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the 
present  century,  a  class  of  vessels  much  better 
adapted  for  competition  than  any  of  the  vessels 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  An  illus- 
tration of  one  of  these,  copied  from  Mr.  Cooke's 
interesting  sketches,  will  be  found  pn  the  opposite 
page. 
Thetii,  Though  the  Thetis  is  somewhat  modern,  she  is  a 

indiaman.  ^^^^  representation  of  the  type  of  vessels  which  had 
long  been  employed  by  the  enterprising  merchants, 
more  especially  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  in  their 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Unlike  the  vessels  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  her  capacity  for 
cargo  was  considerably  in  excess  of  her  registered 
tonnage,  and  her  complement  of  crew  less  than  one- 
half  in  proportion  to  her  tonnage.  Nor  were  these 
A'essels  inferior  to  them,  either  in  speed  or  other  sea- 
going qualities,  though  they  too  were  greatly  sur- 
passed by  those  of  a  later  period,  their  owners  a«  yet 
understanding  but  imperfectly  the  advantages  derived 
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by  increasing  the  length  of  their  vessels  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth. 

Hitherto  vessels,  for  instance,  of  twenty-five  feet 
beam,  seldom  exceeded  one  hundred  feet  in  lengtli, 
keel  and  forerake,  and  although  the  Americans,  in 
their  once  famous  "  Baltimore  ch'ppers,"  set  the  ex- 
ample of  increasing  the  length  to  five,  and  even  to 
six  times  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  it  was  not  until 
the  English  were  thrown  into  competition  with  the 
shipowners  of  that  nation,  in  every  branch  of  their 
carrying  trade,  that  they  were  induced,  or  rather 
obh'ged,  to  adopt,  in  this  respect,  the  improved 
models  of  their  enterprising  transatlantic  competitors. 

After  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  thrown 
open,  a  number  of  vessels,  ranging  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  tons  register, 
were  huilt.  They  were  not,  however,  exclusively 
employed  in  the  trade  with  the  East,  but  were  free 
to  seek  employment  wherever  they  could  obtiiin  the 
most  remunerative  returns,  and  were  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  freight.  An 
illustration  of  one  of  these  vessels,  known  as  Free- 
Traders,  will  be  found  on  the  following  page/ 

*  It  was  not  until  1850,  wlien  the  English  Navigation  Laws  were 
ropealcd,  that  any  material  advance  was  made  by  the  shipowners 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  improvement  of  their  vessels.  In  that  year, 
when  tlicy  were  in  a  very  desponding  state,  seeing  nothing  before  them 
but  "ruin,"  tlie  result,  as  they  conceived,  of  an  entirely  free-trade 
policy,  the  author  liad  the  hardihood  to  order  to  be  built,  for  his  own 
use  in  the  trade  between  London,  Australia,  and  India,  six  ships, 
each  of  an  average  size  of  eight  hundred  tons  register,  and  with  a 
capacity  of  from  eleven  hundrpd  to  fourteen  hundred  tons,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  crow  of  each  of  these  vessels  consisted 
of  the  master,  first  and  second  ofiiccrs,  steward,  cook,  boatswain, 
ciirponter,  sail-maker,  seventeen  seamen,  and  five  apprentices,  or 
thii-ty  "all  told;"  a  very  great  diflfcrence,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the 
capacity  and  current  exiDenditure,  but  no  great  advance  in  the  pro- 
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As  sailing  vessels  of  this  description,  in  wliich 
we   may  include  all  classes,  from  the  Indiaman  to 
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portionate  dimcDsious,  for  the  length  was  only  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  to  a  beam  of  tbirty-one  feet,  and  twenty-tiro  feet  depth  of  hold. 
Such  was  the  popular  pr^udice  even  then  among  British  shipowners 
against  any  material  increase  in  the  length.  The  impreseion  had  pre- 
vailed for  conturies  that  a  long  ship  muat  be  weak,  and  a  narrow  one 
danf^rous,  from  her  "  liability  to  capsize ; "  and  no  amount  of  argument 
would  convince  the  old  school  of  shipowners  to  the  contrary.  At  last 
the  author,  anxious  to  pmcticatly  teat  this  question,  built  in  185S, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  numerous  well-meaning  friends,  an  iron 
sailing  ship,  which  in  length  measured  close  upon  seven  times  the 
width  of  her  beam.  Such  a"monBfrou8'' deTiation  from  "established 
rales,"  and  that,  too,  in  a  "  tin  kettle,"  the  name  by  which  the  com- 
paratively few  iron  ships  then  built  were  familiarly  known,  created 
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the  collier,  are  now  in  various  branches  of  trade 
being  fast  sui>er8eded  by  steam,  and  by  the  great 
changes  which  the  improvements  of  lat^r  years 
have  created,  we  should  ill  perform  the  duty  we 
have  undertaken  did  we  not,  though  at  the  risk 
of  wearying  our  readers  with  detail,  leave  a  record, 
Internal  however  imperfect,  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  ordinary  merchant  vessels  of  a  generation  now 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  attempt  to  furnish  an 
account  of  the  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  master,  officers,  and  seamen,  as  they  existed  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  No 
special  code  then  existed,  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States,  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
or  the  provisioning  and  treatment  of  the  crews  of 
trading  vessels  Avhen  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty ;  but  certain  usages  were,  as  a  rule,  re- 

confdderable  discuBsion,  mioglcd  with  many  gloomy  forebodings  as  to 
the  result.  Tlio  ship,  when  finished,  loaded  in  London  and  sailed, 
with  a  general  cargo  and  her  full  complement  of  passengers,  for 
Anstralia.  She  encountered  rough  weather,  and  meeting  with  some 
sbght  accident,  had  to  anchor  in  the  Downs  for  repair.  The  captain, 
officers,  and  crow  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  strength,  safety,  and 
good  seargoing  qualities  of  the  sliip ;  but  after  this  triyial  {accident  the 
popular  outcry  against  her  became  so  strong  that  the  author  recalled 
her,  and  dcRX>atcliorl  the  passengers  to  their  destination  in  another 
vessel.  Though  his  pecuniary  loss  was  very  considerable,  he  resolved 
to  make  it  rather  than  encounter  the  howl  of  indignation  which  must 
have  arisen  had  he  sent  the  ship  to  sea  and  any  disaster  bc&llen  her, 
which  might  have  happened  to  any  other  ship,  whereby  the  lives  of 
the  passengers  were  lost  or  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  crew  remained  by 
her.  No  alteration  whatever  was  made  in  her  construction.  She  pro- 
ceeded almost  immediately  afterwards,  with  a  full  cargo  of  general 
merchandirte,  to  Bombay,  and  on  her  return  the  captain  reported  that 
he  never  sailed  in  a  finer  or  safer  sea-going  vessel  Such  vessels  are 
now  very  common,  and  many  of  them,  especially  steamers,  are  mncfa 
more  extreme  in  length  in  proportion  to  their  beam.— So  much  for 
popular  prejudice. 
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cognised  by  the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  marine  of 
the  United  States  discipline  was  more  stringent,  and 
distinctions  of  rank  more  rigorously  enforced  than  in 
that  of  England. 

But  there  was  a  great  difference  in  different  ports,  Provision- 
and  among  diflFerent  owners,  as  to  the  part  the  manning, 
master  was  to  take  in  supplying  and  manning  the 
vessel.  In  most  cases  the  owner  put  on  board  all 
the  stores,  furnishing  the  master  with  directions, 
sometimes  in  writing,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  dispense  them,  the  directions  being  more 
or  less  liberal,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
owner.  In  other  cases  these  details  were  left  to  the 
master's  discretion,  who  generally  gave  the  owner 
an  inventory  of  all  the  stores  and  provisions  he 
thought  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  crew  and  the 
navigation  of  the  ship. 

In  the  engagement  of  the  seamen  various  modes  Shipping 
prevailed.  In  most  cases  the  whole  arrangement  was  ®  ^^^' 
left  to  shipping  masters,  who  were  paid  so  much  a 
head  for  each  man  they  engaged,  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  their  appearance  on  board  at  the  time 
of  sailing.  The  crews  were  generally  assembled  by 
them  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  only  one  day, 
before  the  ship  sailed  ;  neither  the  master  nor  owner, 
too  frequently,  knowing  anything  of  the  men  before 
the  vessel  went  to  sea.  Occasionally  the  seaman  saw 
the  ship  before  he  joined  her,  but  often  not.  In 
Liverpool,  however,  when  the  men  were  unable  to 
obtain  employment  for  themselves,  they  registered 
their  names  at  an  oflBce  opened  for  that  purpose, 
whence  the  captain  chose  his  crew.  Moreover,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them  taken  to  the 
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sIiip'H  side  in  cartloads,  iu  such  a  state  of  intoxication 
that  they  were  unable  to  walk  on  board.  Riggers 
generally  had  charge  of  the  vessel  up  to  that  time. 
In  London  the  practice  for  owners  of  vessels  going 
on  voyages  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape 
Orimiia  Horn  was  to  employ  an  agent,  familiarly  known  as 
iigonu.  a  "  crimp,"  who  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew.  If  ten  or  twenty  men  were  wanted,  perhaps 
double  that  number  were  brought  on  board,  out  of 
which  the  chief  mate  selected  a  sufficient  company ; 
the  agent  receiving  a  note  for  two  months'  wages, 
apoition  of  which  he  had  generally  advanced  pre- 
viously to  the  seamen,  either  in  cash  or  in  slops,^ 
and  also  5,9.,  his  procuration  fee.  When  the  agents 
or  crimps,  who  were  too  frequently  of  questionable 
character,  saw  that  the  seamen  had  signed  the  ship's 
articles  in  due  fonn,  they  paid  them  the  balance  of 
the  advance,  taking  care  that  another  fee,  varying 
from  5s.  to  20^.,  was  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  notes,  and  that  they,  or  their  substitutes,  were  on 
l)oard  in  time  for  sailing.  In  some  instances  the 
master,  and  occasionally  the  owner,  if  he  had  himself 
been  at  sea,  selected  the  men ;  but  a  shipping  master 
was  even  then  needed  to  see  them  on  board,  and 
generally  to  complete  the  business. 

All  respectable  owners  not  only  attended  to  the 
seaworthiness  and  proper  equipment  of  the  ship,  but 
were  wont,  in  person,  when  they  had  time,  though 
too  many  of  them  had  not,  or  did  not  allow  them- 
selves the  requisite  time,  to  inspect  the  forecastle,  to 

*  "  Slops,"  general  term  for  ready-mado  clothes  (Maydman,  1691)5.  In 
a  MS.  wardrobe  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  is  an  order  to  John  Forteecne 
to  deliver  some  fustian  for  "  slop^je  for  Jack  Green,  our  foole**  (Adm. 
W.  H.  Smyth,  p.  GaS). 
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see  it  properly  cleaned,  whitewashed,  or  painted,  and 
furnished  with  every  reasonable  convenience  for  the 
crew/ 

*  These  duties  were  too  frequently  overlooked,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion for  seamen  when  at  sea,  or  in  harbour  abroad,  is  still  far  from 
being  as  comfortable  as  the  ordinary  run  of  cheap  lodging-houses  on 
shore,  although  it  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  came  into  operation.  Previously 
it  was  generally  of  a  wretched  description,  and  as  the  Author  has  the 
most  vivid  recollection  of  the  forecastle  of  the  ship  in  which  ho  served 
his  apprenticeship,  a  description  of  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  an  ordinary 
specimen  of  the  sea  homes  of  sailors  forty  years  ago. 

The  vessel  in  which  be  served  was  about  four  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  register,  and  of  North  American  build.  She  was  ship-rigged,  and 
had  a  flush  deck,  that  is,  there  were  no  erections  upon  the  deck  except 
the  galley  or  cook-house,  which  stood  before  the  long-boat;  on  each 
side  of  both  were  lashed,  to  ring-bolts  in  the  deck,  the  spare  spars,  and 
to  these  were  again  lashed  a  row  of  puncheons  or  butts  filled  with  fresh 
water.  This  vessel  was  employed  in  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Demerara,  making  occasionally  a  voyage  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
(Nova  Scotia)  for  lumber,  a  description  of  boards  used  for  the  heading 
of  rum  and  molasses  casks  and  sugar  hogsheads.  Her  crew  [she  had 
more  than  the  usual  complement]  consisted  of  twenty-one  persons  all 
told,  comprising  the  master,  or  "  captain,"  first  and  second  mates,  and 
steward,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  cabin.  Besides  these  there  were  the 
carpenter,  cooper,  and  cook — who  with  the  steward  were  expected  to 
assist  in  seaman's  duties — ten  seamen,  and  four  apprentices.  One  of 
the  latter  lived  with  the  carpenter  and  cooper  in  a  place  called  the 
"  steerage,"  that  is,  a  small  space  temporarily  separated  by  some  rough 
stauncheons  and  boards  from  the  cargo  in  the  square  of  the  after- 
liateh.  Here  their  tools,  with  various  rope  and  sail  stores,  were  also 
kept.  The  cook,  ten  seamen,  and  three  apprentices  had  their  abode  in 
the  forecastle.  This  place,  which  was  in  the  "  'tween  decks  "  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bow,  may  have  been  about  twenty-one  feet  in  width  at 
the  after  or  widest  part,  tapering  gradually  away  to  a  narrow  point  at 
the  stem.  The  length  in  midships  was  somewhere  about  twenty  feet, 
but  much  less  as  the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  approached.  The  height 
was  five  feet  from  deck  to  beam,  or  about  five  feet  nine  inches  from 
deck  to  deck  at  the  greatest  elevation  between  the  beams ;  the  only 
approach  to  it  being  through  a  scuttle  or  hole  in  the  main  deck,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  square.  Beyond  this  bole  there  were  no  means  of 
obtaining  either  light  or  ventilation,  and  in  bad  weather,  when  the  sea 
washed  over  the  deck,  the  crew  had  to  do  as  best  they  could  without 
either,  or  receive  the  air  mixed  with  spray,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
by  the  almost  unbroken  crest  of  a  wave,  which,  in  defiance  of  nil  the 
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Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  Custom-house 
and  other  regulations  complied  with,  and  the  crew 
on  board,  the  vessel  was  placed  under  charge  of  a 

taqmuliu  giiardR,  too  frequently  found  its  way  through  tho  scuttle.  Here 
fourteen  |X}rt;onR  slept  in  hammocks  suspended  from  the  beamsjand 
had  their  daily  fcxxL  There  was  no  room  for  tables,  chairs,  or  stools, so 
that  the  toi>K  of  their  sea-chests  in  wliich  they  kept  their  clothes  and 
all  their  ix>ffse8Bion8,  were  Ru1)stituted  for  those  useful  and  necesAiy 
liouKi*hold  articles.  In  fact  so  closely  were  these  chests  packed  that 
it  was  ditlicult  to  sit  astride  them,  the  mode  which  tlic  sailon 
found  mast  convenient  for  taking  their  meals,  especially  in  rough 
weather.  But  the  whole  of  this  limited  space  was  not  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  tho  crew,  for  it  contained  a  rough  deal  locker,  in  which  the 
iKH'f  and  6<)U]>-kidH  and  other  utensils  were  kept,  while  the  stout  staun- 
chiunKorknight-hcods  which  supported  the  windlass  on  the  upper  deck 
came  through  the  forecastle,  and  were  liolted  to  tho  lower  beams; 
and  too  frequently,  when  tho  ship  was  very  full  of  cargo,  a  row  of  water- 
caskK  and  provisions  were  stowed  along  the  after-bulkhead,  which 
was  a  temi)oniry  erection ;  while  on  the  top  of  these,  cables,  coils  of 
ro]Ks  and  numerous  other  articles  were  piled.  At  all  times  it  was  a 
foiilsonie  and  suffocating  abode,  and  in  bod  weather  the  water  and  filtli 
whicli  W}iHh(id  a1)out  tho  deck  and  among  tho  chests  and  casks 
creatcKl  the  most  intolerable  and  loathsome  stench.  Here,  however, 
these  fourteen  sailors  and  apprentices  slept,  washed,  dressed,  and  had 
their  food,  except  in  fine  weather,  when  they  took  their  meals  on  deck, 
their  fo(xl  consisting  almost  entirely  of  inferior  salted  pork,  beef, 
which  was  sometimes  nearly  as  hard  and  unpalatable  as  the  kids  in 
which  it  was  served,  and  brown  biscuits,  too  often  mouldy  and  full  of 
maggots.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  forecastle  of  the  ship  to  which 
the  Author  refers  was  full  of  rats,  and  he  has  the  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  these  (\nima1s  on  more  than  one  occasion  finding  its 
way  into  the  hammock  where  ho  slept.  In  tho  West  Indies  tlie  place 
was  so  suff(X»atiiigly  hot  that  the  sailors  invariably  slept  wherever  they 
could  find  a  dear  ])lace  uix)n  deck  or  in  the  tops ;  and  in  winter,  when 
ai)pr<)jiching  tho  English  Channel,  or  when  on  an  intermediate  voyage 
to  the  Ikiy  of  Fundy,  it  was  as  bitterly  cold,  no  stoves  or  fires  of  any 
kind  lieing  allowed  on  board  except  in  the  galley  and  in  the  cabin.  No 
Sil^erian  slaves  ever  suffered  so  much  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold 
OS  did  those  of  tho  sailors  and  apprentices  of  that  ship,  who  had  not 
deserted,  during  two  months  of  a  winter  when  she  lay  at  anchor  in  one 
of  tho  roadsteads  of  the  Btiy.  The  bow  ports  were  then  obliged  to  be 
oi)en  to  receive  the  cargo,  and  could  only  be  covered  witli  matting 
during  the  night.  One  of  these  |)ort8  opened  ujwn  the  forecastle,  so 
that  its  orcu))ants  might  almost  as  wc^ll  have  slept  upon  deck,  their 
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pilot,  the  master  having  little  else  to  do  while  the  Duties  on 
pilot  was  on  board  than  to  see  everything  in  order,  of Sip?'^ 
and  that  his  commands  were  executed.  When, 
however,  the  pilot  left,  the  entire  control  and 
responsibility  of  the  crew,  ship,  and  cargo  devolved 
upon  the  master.  Soon  after  the  pilot  left,  and  when 
things  were  settled  down,  and  in  something  like  order, 
it  was  usual  for  the  master,  especially  if  the  vessel 
was  bound  on  a  distant  voyage,  to  call  all  hands  aft, 
and  briefly  address  them  about  the  voyage  upon 
which  they  had  entered,  and  the  respective  duties 
they  had  to  perform.  After  this  the  crew  was 
divided  into  '*  watches,"  in  two  equal  parts. 

In  the  generah'ty  of  merchantmen  there  are  but  Waichoa. 
two  watches — the  larboard,  being  under  the  charge  of 
the  chief,  and  the  starboard,  of  the  second  mate,  the 
master  himself  not  keeping  w^atch,  but  coming  and 
going  at  his  discretion.  The  starboard  watch  is 
sometimes  called  the  captain's,  no  doubt  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  merchant  marine, 
when  vessels  were  smaller,  there  was  but  one  mate, 
and  then  the  master  stood  his  own  watch,  as  he  does 
at  present  in  coasters,  colliers,  and  similar  craft.  In 
dividing  the  crew  into  watches  the  master  usually 
allows  the  officers  to  choose  the  men,  one  by  One, 
alternately ;  but  sometimes  makes  the  division  him- 
self, after  consultation  with  his  officers.  The  men 
are  chosen  as  equallj'  as  possible,  with  reference  to 
their  qualities  as  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  or 
boys;   but  if  the  number  is  unequal,  the   larboard 


damp  clothes  as  they  lay  upon  the  chests  or  hnog  suspended  from  the 
beams  being  frequently  frozen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ice  had  to  be 
beaten  from  them  before  they  could  be  again  used. 
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watch  claims  tlie  odd  *'  hand,"  since  tlie  chief  mate 
does  not  go  aloft,  or  do  other  duty  on  his  watcli, 
as  tlie  second  mate  does  on  his.  The  cook  always 
musters  with  the  larboard  watch,  and  the  steward 
with  the  starboard.  If  there  is  a  carpenter,  and  the 
larboard  watch  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  be  generally 
goes  aloft  when  required  with  the  starboard  watch, 
otherwise  with  the  larboard ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
division  is  made,  if  the  day's  work  is  over,  one 
watch  is  set,  and  the  other  sent  below. 

Among  many  customs  prevailing  at  sea  which  are 
difficult  to  trace  to  their  origin,  we  may  notice  that, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  outward  passage,  the  starboard 
watch  takes  the  first  four  hours  on  deck,  and  on  tlie 
first  night  of  the  homeward  passage  the  larboard  does 
the  same.  The  sailors  explain  this  by  the  old  phrase, 
that  the  master  takes  the  ship  out,  and  the  mate  takes 
her  home.  The  dog  watches,  as  already  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company, 
are  the  two  reliefs  which  take  place  between  four 
and  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  each  of  which  being  only  two 
hours  on  deck  instead  of  four.  The  intention  of 
these  watches  is  to  change  the  turn  of  the  night 
watch  every  twenty-four  hours;  so  that  the  party 
watching  from  eight  to  twelve  one  night  shall 
succeed  on  the  following  one  from  midnight  till  four 
in  the  morning. 
Duties  The  master  takes  the  bearing  and  distance  of  the 

Master,  1^*  point  of  departure  from  the  land ;  from  that 
point  the  ship's  reckoning  begins,  and  is  regularly 
entered  in  the  log-book,  which  is  kept  by  the  chief 
mate,  the  master  examining  and  correcting  the 
reckoning  every  day.     The  master  also  attends  to 
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the  chronometer,  azimuth-compass,  and  other  in? 
struments  on  board,  and  takes  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  at  mid-day,  or  the  lunar  observations,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  officers.  Every  day,  a  few  minutes 
before  noon,  if  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  being 
able  to  get  a  sight  of  the  sun,  the  master  comes  upon 
deck  with  his  quadrant  or  sextant,  and  the  mates 
usually  follow  his  example.  The  second  mate  does 
not  always  perform  this  duty,  but  is  ready  to  assist 
on  Sundays,  or  when  no  other  work  requires  his 
attention.  As  soon  as  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian 
"  noon  is  made,"  by  striking  eight  bells,  and  a  new 
nautical  day  commences.  The  reckoning  is  then 
corrected  by  the  observation,  which  fixes  the  latitude 
of  the  ship,  under  the  master's  superintendence.  In 
taking  the  lunar  observations  to  correct  the  longitude, 
as  ascertained  by  the  chronometer,  the  master  is 
assisted  by  both  his  officers ;  in  which  case  he  mea- 
sures the  angle  of  the  moon  with  the  star  or  sun,  the 
chief  mate  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  star,  and 
the  second  mate  that  of  the  moon. 

In  regulating  the  hours  of  duty,  sleep,  meals,  etc., 
the  master  has  absolute  power;  the  usual  times 
being  nearly  the  same  in  all  vessels.  The  hour  for 
breakfast  is  usually  seven  bells  in  the  morning 
(half-past  seven),  dinner  at  noon,  and  supper 
whenever  the  day's  work  is  over,  generally  by  six 
o'clock.  If  the  voyage  is  of  long  duration,  the  crew 
are,  as  a  rule,  put  upon  an  allowance  of  food  as  well 
as  water,  the  dispensing  of  the  stores  and  regulating 
of  the  allowance  restiiig,  of  course,  with  the  master, 
though  the  .duty  of  opening  the  casks,  weighing  and 
measuring  the  contents  falls  upon  the  second  mate. 
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The  chief  mate  enters  in  the  log-book  every  barrel 
or  cask  of  provisions  that  is  broached.  The  steward 
takes  charge  of  all  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
cabin,  and  keeps  them  in  his  pantry,  over  which  Le 
has  the  direct  control.  The  average  of  allowance  in 
merchant  vessels  was  six  pounds  of  bread  per  week, 
tliree  quarts  of  water,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
beef,  or  one  and  a  quarter  of  pork  a  day  to  each  man. 
But  from  want  of  some  fixed  scale  of  allowances  in 
the  British  service,  great  discontent  frequently  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  crews,  particularly  on  long 
voyages.  In  coasting  vessels,  where  the  work  is 
hard  and  constant,  the  allowance  of  beef  and  bread 
was  generally  imlimited ;  but  a  large  amount  of 
suffering  was  too  frequently  endured  by  the  seamen 
on  long  voyages  from  the  paucity  of  provisions  in 
store,  especially  in  merchant  vessels  of  small  size, 
and  in  particular  trades.  In  the  timber  trade  the 
practice  of  carrying  the  water  and  wet  provisions  for 
the  shii)'s  company  on  deck  frequently  led  to  such 
serious  consequences,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  an  adequate  portion  of 
them  in  some  part  of  the  vessel  accessible  in  cases 
of  i^eril,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dreadful  scenes  of 
hunger,  misery,  and  lingering  death  to  which  so 
many  seamen  were  and  are  exposed  from  the  loss 
of  water  and  provisions. 
conTnT**  '^^^^  entire  control  of  the  navigation  and  working 
over  the  Qf  t]jQ  gjjjp  \[q^  ^vith  the  master.  He  gives  the 
tion.  course  and  general  directions  to  the  oiHcer  of  the 
watch,  who  enters  upon  a  slate,  at  the  end  of  his 
watch,  tlie  course  made,  and  tlie  number  of  knots 
each  liour  the  ship  lias  sailed,    together  with    any 
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other  observations  he  may  think  worthy  of  record.  Making 
The  officer  of  the  watch  is  at  liberty  to  trim  the  enmg  sail, 
yards,  to  make  alterations  in  tlie  upper  sails,  to 
take  in  and  set  royals,  topgallant  sails,  etc. ;  but 
no  important  alterations  can  be  made,  such  «►  reefing 
or  furling  the  courses,  or  topsails,  without  the  special 
order  of  the  master,  who  in  such  cases  always  ought 
to  be  on  deck  and  take  the  command  in  person. 
When  on  deck  the  weather-side  of  the  quarter-deck 
belongs  to  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  appears  the  officer 
of  the  watch  usually  leaves  it,  and  goes  over  to 
leeward,  or  forward,  into  the  waist.  If  the  alteration 
to  be  made  is  slight,  the  master  usually  tells  the 
officer  to  take  in  or  set  such  a  sail,  and  leaves  to 
him  the  particular  orders  as  to  the  braces,  sheets,  etc. 
The  principal  manoeuvres  of  the  vessel,  such  as 
tacking,  wearing,  reefing  topsails,  getting  under 
way,  and  coming  to  anchor,  require  all  hands.  In 
these  cases  the  master  ought  himself  to  take  the 
command,  and  to  give  his  orders  in  person,  standing 
upon  the  quarter-deck.  The  chief  mate  superintends 
the  forward  part  of  the  vessel  under  the  master,  and 
the  second  mate  assists  in  the  waist,  the  crew  being 
at  their  respective  stations.  The  master,  except  in 
very  small  vessels,  never  goes  aloft,  nor  performs 
any  work  with  his  hands,  unless  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

In  tacking  and  wearing,^  he  gives  all  the  orders  Tacking, 

*  "  Wearing  *'  is  the  reverse  of  tacking.  The  head  of  the  vessel  in  this 
operation  is  put  away  from  the  wind  and  turned  twenty  points  of  the 
compass,  instead  of  twelve,  and  without  strain  is  brought  up  on  the 
opposite  tack.  Lords  St.  Vincent,  Exmouth,  and  other  distinguished 
naval  officers  preferred  "  wearing  **  when  possible,  as  less  damaging 
to  the  sails  and  spars  than  tacking ;  but  in  merchant  vessels,  where 
])rogress  is  an  object,  tacking,  when  practicable,  is  invariably  adopted. 
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as  to  trimming  the  yards,  etc.,  though  the  chief  mate 
is  cxi>ected  to  look  out  for  tlie  head  yards.  Such  is 
also  the  case  in  getting  under  way,  and  in  coming  to 
anchor,' the  miister  taking  the  entire  personal  control 
of  everything,  the  officers  acting  under  him  in  their 
resj)ective  stations, 
oniiimry  lu  tlic  Ordinary  day's  work,  however,  the  state  of 
wcfrk,  things  is  somewhat  different.  Here  the  master  does 
not  superintend  personally,  hut  gives  general  in- 
structions to  the  chief  mate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
to  their  execution.  In  order  to  understand  this 
distinction,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  two  great 
divisions  of  duty  and  labour  on  shipboard.  One 
is  the  working  and  navigating  of  the  vessel ;  that  is, 
tlio  keeping  and  ascertaining  the  ship's  position  on 
the  ocean,  directing  her  course,  the  making  and 
taking  in  sail,  trimming  tlie  yards  to  the  wind,  and 
the  various  nautical  manoeuvres  and  evolutions  of 
a  vessel.  The  other  branch  is  the  work  done  upon 
the  hull  and  rigging  to  keep  them  in  order,  such  as 
howar-  fitting,  repairing,  and  tarring  the  rigging;  all  of 
nxns^i  which,  together  with  the  manufacture  of  "small  stuffs," 
to  bo  used  on  board,  constitute  a  part  of  *'  the  day  s 
work  "  of  the  crew.  As  to  the  latter,  the  master  usually 
confers  with  the  chief  mate  upon  the  state  of  the 
vessel  and  rigging,  and  tells  him,  more  or  less  in 
detail,  what  he  wishes  to  have  done.  It  then 
becomes  tlie  duty  of  that  officer  to  see  the  work 
accomplished.  If  the  master  sees  anything  of  which 
lie  disapproves,  or  has  {iny  preference  in  the  modes 
of  performing  the  work,  he  should  convey  his  wishes 
to  the  officer,  instead  of  giving  his  orders  direct  to 
the  men.     The  Americans,  as  esi)ecially  exhibited  in 
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every  rank  of  their  society,  even  where  no  rank  is 
supposed  to  exist,  complain  that  this  considerate 
conduct  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  British 
merchant  ships  •/  and  we  concur  in  the  opinion  they 
have  laid  down,  that  a  contrary  course  lessens  the 
authority  of  the  chief  mate  over  the  crew,  and  in- 
directly also  the  master  s  own  moral  influence.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  any  other  work  doing  upon 
the  ship  or  rigging ;  such  as  bending  or  unbending 
sails,  knotting,  splicing,  serving,^  etc.,  which  con- 
stitute the  day's  job  work  of  a  vessel.  If  the  chief 
officer  is  a  competent  man,  the  master  in  person 
is  not  expected  to  trouble  himself  with  the  details 
of  any  of  these  things ;  indeed,  were  he  to  do  so 
to  any  extent,  it  would  probably  lead  to  UDpleasant- 
ness  and  difficulty. 

In  the  packet  ships,  either  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  or  in  other  important  mail  vessels,  in  which 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  passengers,  the 
master  had  still  less  to  do  with  the  day*s  work. 
The  navigation  and  working  of  the  ship,  with 
proper  attention  to  his  passengers,  being  sufficient 
to  occupy  his  entire  thoughts. 

The  master  has  the  entire  control  of  the  cabin,  Right  of 
and  usually  lives  in  a  state-room  by  himself.    The  chief  ovor^tSe^ 
mate  dines  with  him  in  the  cabin,  and  the  second  mate  ^^*°' 
looks  out  on  deck  while  they  are  below,  dining  at 
the  second  table  afterwards.     In  large  packet-ships, 
however,   the  mates  dine  together,  and  the  master 
looks  out  for  the  ship  while  they  are  at  dinner,  dining 
with  his  passengers  at  a  later  hour. 

"  Dana's  '  Seaman's  Friond/ 

'  "  Serving,"  or  service-rojpe,  is  spun  yarn  wound  round  a  roi>e  by 
means  of  a  serving  board  or  mallet  (Adm.  W.  H.  Smyth,  p.  008). 
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Authority       Everything   of  importance   that   occurs,    as   the 
f°ti"J**''*^  descrying  a  sail,  or  land,  or  the  like,  must  be  in- 
Engiish,    gt^utly  reported  to  the  master,  who  has  such  entire 
control  of  the  discipline  of  the  ship  that  no  subor- 
dinate officer  has  authority  to  punish  a  seaman,  or  to 
use  any  force,  without  the  master's  order,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity  not  admitting  delay.      He  has  also 
the  complete  direction  of  the  internal  arrangements 
and  economy  of  the  vessel ;  and  upon  his  character 
and  the  course  of  conduct  he  pursues  depend  in  a 
groat  measure  the  character  and  success  of  the  ship, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  other  officers  and  men.    He 
has  a  power  and  an  influence,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, which  may  be  the  means  of  much  good  and 
much  evil.     If  he  is  profane,  passionate,  tyrannical, 
indecent,  and  intemperate,  more  or  less  of  the  same 
qualities  will  spread  themselves  or  break  out  among 
officers  and  men  ;  which  would  have  been  checked  if 
the  head  of  the  ship  had  been  a  man  of  high  personal 
character.     He  may  make  his  ship  almost  anything 
he  pleases,  and  may  render  the  lives  and  duties  of 
his  officers  and  men  pleasant  and  profitable  to  them, 
or  may  introduce  disagreements,  discontent,  tyranny, 
resistance;   in   fact   he  may  make  the  situation  of 
every  one  ou  board  as  uncomfortable  as  can  well  be 
imagined.     Every  mast-er  of  a  vessel  who  lays  this 
to  heart,  and  considers  the  greatness  of  his  responsi- 
bility, may  not  only  be  a  benefactor  to   all  those 
whom  the  course  of  many  years'  command  will  bring 
under  his  authority,  but  may  render  a  service  to  that 
very  important  part  of  the  community  to  which  lie 
belongs,  and  do  much  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
merchant  navv.     We  have  had  many  instances  in 
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the  British  mercantile  marine  of  the  variable  and 
opposite  qualifications  of  masters. 

In  the  Dutch  ships  the  qualifications  ^^for  both  Dutch, 
masters  and  mates  are  considerable.*  Gentlemen *° 
of  good  families  and  superior  education  enter  the 
merchant  service  of  that  country,  and,  long  prior 
to  any  system  of  examination  being  established  in 
England,  the  Dutch  masters  and  mates  were  sub- 
jected to  one. 

But  these  examinations  were  confined  to  the  officers 
employed  in  their  largest  description  of  vessels  trading 
to  India,  or  engaged  on  other  distant  voyages.  In 
their  coasting  vessels,  or  galliots,  of  which  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  there  is  an  excellent  illustration  from 
Mr.  Cooke's  sketches,  the  masters  and  mates  were  not 
required  to  pass  an  examination  except  so  far  as  to 
satisfy  the  owners  of  their  competency  for  their 
respective  duties. 

In  Prussia  a  mate,  before  he  is  licensed,  must  be  Pruwian 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  five  years  at  sea. 
There  are  two  diflerent  grades,  for  each  of  which 
a  licence  is  obtained.  The  first  qualifies  him  for 
every  voyage ;  the  second  limits  him  to  the 
Baltic,  in  vessels  of  any  size,  but  not  exceeding 
forty  lasts  if  they  trade  to  the  Cattegat,  or  the 
Skager-rock,  as  far  as  the  Naze  of  Norway.  Captains 
have  three  grades :  the  first  class  qualifying  them  to 

*  The  Dutch  government  do  not  compel  the  owners  of  merchant 
vessels  to  take  any  fixed  number  of  seamen,  as  was  required  in  British 
ships  under  the  Navigation  Act,  but  the  Dutch  Commercial  Society,  a 
very  large  trading  company,  appears  to  have  made  a  regulation  in  the 
year  1843,  that  every  Dutch  ship  which  went  out  to  Batavia  should 
take  on  board  one  ass  for  every  hundred  tons!  Evidence  of 
Mr.  William  von  Houten  before  a  CJomraitteo  of  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons,  1843. 
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navigate  to  any  part  of  the  world ;  the  second  le- 
Htrictiiig  tlieni  to  the  seas  of  Europe,  the  Medile^ 
ranean,  tlic  Bhick  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic;  those  wbo 
have  only  a  tbird-claes  certificate  not  being  allowed 
to  navigate  beyond  the   Baltic,  the   Oattegat,  and 


MI^Bej^L^ 
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Skager-roclw  A  captain  of  the  first  class  must  not 
lie  less  than  twenty- eight  yeara  of  age,  and  have 
sailed  as  captain  of  the  second  class  for  not  less 
than  two  years,  or  as  mate  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
sciibed  for  captains  of  the  ne.\t  or  lower  grades. 
Captains  of  the  second  chiss  are  required  to  be 
fwenty-four  years  of  age,  and  must  have  sailed  two 
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years  as  mates  of  the  first  grade  beyond  the  h'niits 
prescribed  for  a  mate  of  the  second  class ;  and  no  one 
can  be  licensed  as  caplain  of  the  third  class  at  a  less 
age,  and  imless  he  has  been  for  two  years  a  mate  of 
the  second  class.  The  commissioners  by  whom  they 
are  examined  are  generally  shipowners,  captains  of 
vessels,  and  ship-builders.* 

Though  the  maritime  commerce  of  Prussia  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean, 
and  is  limited  in  extent  compared  with  that  of  nations 
greatly  their  inferior  in  other  respects,  German 
seamen  are  in  no  way  behind  those  of  either  Norway 
or  Holland,  and  their  ordinary  trading  vessels,  of 
which  an  illu^ration  will  be  found  on  the  following 
page,  are  of  a  substantial  and  useful  description. 

In  Denmark,  before  any  one  can  be  licensed  as  a  Danish 
mate,  he  must  have  made  two  voyages  to  the  Medi-  w4^n' 
terranean,  and  one  to  the   East  and  West   Indies,  ■y**^'"** 
besides  being  acquainted   with   the    navigation    of 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic.     He  has  also  to  produce 
certificates  from  the  captains  with   whom  he   has 
previously  sailed,  as  to  his  being  a  steady  and  good 
seaman,  as  well  as  a  navigator  in  all  its  details,  and 
not  under  twenty-three  years  of  age.     The  qualifi- 
cations for  mate  also  qualify  for  captain  ;  but  before 
being  appointed  to  a   command  he  is  required  to 
become  a  burgher  of  the   place  where  he  usually 
resides,  and  to  pay  the  fees  securing  him  the  right  of 
citizenship.     The  examinations  are   conducted  by  a 
captain  and  two  lieutenants  of  the  navy. 

Examinations  in  Norway  only  extend  to  mates, 
but  those   who   are   found  qualified  as   such    may 

^  Evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  1843. 
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commntul  merchant  vessels.  Their  examiDation  ie 
also  conducted  by  a  captain  of  the  royal  navy  and 
two  lieutenants.  The  practice  of  Sweden  is  some- 
what similar,  except  that  a  mate^  'who  is  esaouDed 
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only  once,  is  required  to  undergo  a  second  examina- 
tion before  he  becomes  master. 
)nt[e*of  "We  have  seen  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
' '"'  "''  care  of,  and  work  done  upon,  the  ship  and  rigging, 
tlie  master  gives  general  orders  to  the  mate,  who 
attends  personally  to  their  execution  in  detail.     And 
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tliis  is  practically  tlie  custom  prevailing  in  mercliant 
vessels  of  all  nations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  mate  in  carrying  on  the 
day's  work  to  find  every  man  something  to  do,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  done.  He  appoints  the  second  mate 
his  work,  as  well  as  the  work  of  each  common  seaman ; 
and  if  the  master  is  dissatisfied  with  anything,  or 
wishes  a  change  to  be  made,  the  orders  must  be  given 
to  the  chief  mate,  so  as  to  avoid  any  interference  of  the 
master  with  the  men  individually.  It  is  likewise  his 
duty  to  examine  all  parts  of  the  rigging,  reporting 
anything  of  importance  which  requires  attention  to 
the  master ;  he  must  also  see  that  there  are  supplies 
and  instruments  ready  for  every  kind  of  labour,  or 
for  any  emergency,  although  the  more  immediate  care 
of  these  things,  when  provided,  belongs  to  the  second 
mate  or  boatswain. 

In  getting  under  way,  and  coming  to  an  anchor,  it 
is  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  ground-tackle,  and  have 
everything  ready  forward  for  setting  sail.  In  the 
former  case,  stationing  himself  on  some  elevated 
position  on  the  forecastle  where  he  can  see  the  cable 
outside  of  the  hawse-hole,  he  orders  and  encourages 
the  men  in  their  work  of  raising  the  anchor 
from  the  ground,  and  informs  the  master  when 
he  sees  it  is  *'  apeak,"  at  the  same  time  ordering 
the  men  aloft  to  loose  the  sails.  The  sails  being 
loosed,  he  awaits  the  order  from  the  master  to 
have  the  windlass  again  manned,  and  the  anchor 
hove  up  to  the  bow.  When  the  vessel  is  under 
way,  and  there  is  no  pilot  on  board,  the  master 
takes  immediate  control,  ordering  the  yards 
to     be     braced     and     sail     set,     the     chief     mate 
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seeing    to    the    **  catting    and   fishing  *'^     of    the 
anchors. 

In  coming  to  anchor,  similar  duties  devolve  upon 
the  chief  officer,  who  must  see  the  anchors  and  cables 
ready  for  letting  go,  and  that  spare  hawsers,  kedges, 
and  warps  are  at  hand,  the  master  ordering  how  much 
chain  is  to  be  overhauled.  As  the  vessel  draws  in 
towards  her  anchoring  ground,  the  master  gives  all 
the  orders  as  to  trimming  the  yards  and  taking  in 
sail,  and  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  man  at  the 
helm,  it  being  the  mate's  duty  only  to  see  that  a 
competent  seaman  is  there.  In  furling  the  sails  the 
whole  superintendence  devolves  upon  the  mate,  who 
sends  the  men  aloft,  remaining  in  his  place  on  deck 
himself,  and  giving  his  orders  to  them  while  on  the 
yards  as  to  the  manner  of  furling,  and  seeing  the  ropes 
hauled  taut,  or  let  go  on  deck,  as  may  be  necessary. 
HisdoUes  These  illustrations  suffice  to  show  the  distinctions 
'"  ^  *  between  the  duties  of  a  master  and  a  mate,  in  the 
principal  evolutions  at  sea  of  an  ordinary  moderate- 
sized  merchant  vessel.  While  in  port  the  chief 
mate  has  much  more  the  control  over  the  vessel  than 
when  at  sea.  As  there  is  no  navigating  or  working 
the  vessel  to  be  attended  to,  the  master  has  little  to 
engage  him,  except  transactions  with  merchants  and 
others  on  shore,  and  the  general  directions  as  to  the 
care  of  the  ship.  Besides  the  work  upon  the  ship 
and  rigging,  while  in  port,  the  chief  mate  has  the 
charge  of  receiving,  discharging,  stowing,  and  break- 
ing out  the  cargo.  In  these  duties  he  has  the  entire 
control,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  master. 
It  is  the  mate's  duty  to  keep  an  account  of  all  the 

*  Nautical  terms  for  raising  and  stowing  the  anchor. 
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cargo  as  it  goes  in  and  oomes  out  of  the  vessel,  and, 
as  he  generally  gives  receipts,  he  is  bound  to  use 
great  care  and  accuracy.  When  cargo  is  coming  in 
or  going  out  he  stands  in  the  gangway  to  keep  an 
account,  while  the  second  mate  is  in  the  hold  with 
some  of  the  crew,  breaking  out  or  stowing,  he  being 
responsible  for  the  proper  stowage  and  delivery  of 
the  cargo.  When  the  master  is  on  shore,  the  chief 
mate  is  necessarily  commander  of  the  ship  for  the 
time,  and  though  the  law  will  extend  his  power  pro- 
portionably  for  cases  of  necessity,  yet,  except  in 
instances  which  will  not  admit  of  delay,  he  must  not 
attempt  to  exercise  any  unusual  powers,  but  should 
refer  everything  to  the  master  s  decision.  The  mate 
has  no  right,  for  instance,  to  punish  a  man  during 
the  master's  absence,  unless  it  be  a  case  in  which 
delay  would  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Neither  of  the  mates  stand  watch  at  night  when 
in  harbour,  but  the  chief  should  always  be  the  first 
to  be  called  in  the  morning,  as  it  his  duty  to  summon 
the  men  to  their  work,  and  apportion  to  them  their  re- 
spective duties.  In  cleaning  the  ship,  such  as  washing 
down  decks,  etc.,  which  is  done  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  each  mate,  while  at  sea,  takes  charge  of  it 
in  his  watch,  in  turn,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may 
have  the  morning  watch;  but  in  port  the  second 
mate  oversees  the  washing  down  of  the  decks,  under 
the  chief  mate's  general  orders. 

We  have  furnished,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  if^"^ 
work,  a  specimen  of  the  orders  given,  and  of  the  "Wp." 
language  employed  by  masters  two  hundred  years 
ago;    we  now  give  a  description  of  an   ordinary 
manoeuvre  in  the  present  century.     While  at  sea,  in 
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tacking,  wearing,  reefing  topsails^  etc.,  and  in  every 
kind  of  ^^  all-hands  work/'  whe^  the  master  is  on 
deck,  the  chief  mate's  place,  as  we  have  said,  is 
forward.  In  the  evolution  of  tacking  ship,  the 
master,  finding  that  the  ship  will  not  ^  lay  her  course," 
instructs  him  to  '^  see  all  clear  for  stays,"  or  '^  ready 
about."  The  chief  mate  then  goes  forward^  orders 
all  hands  to  their  stations,  and  sees  everything  dear 
and  ready  on  the  forecastle.  The  master  asks, ''  All 
ready  forward  ?"  and  being  answered,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir," 
motions  to  the  man  at  the  helm  to  put  the  wheel 
down,  and  calls  out,  ^^  Helm's  alee,"  to  which  the 
mate,  in  oixler  to  let  the  master  know  he  is  heard  and 
understood,  responds,  ^'  Helm's  alee,"  and  sees  that  the 
head  sheets  are  let  go.  The  master  then  gives  the 
order  to  ^^  raise  tacks  and  sheets,"  which  is  executed 
by  the  mates  and  the  men  with  them,  loosening  all 
the  ropes  which  confine  the  comers  of  the  lower  sails, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  more  readily  shifted  to  the 
other  side.  When  the  ship  has  turned  her  head 
directly  to  windward,  the  order  is  given  by  the 
master  to  "  brace  about,"  turn  roimd  all  the  yards  on 
the  main  and  mizen-masts ;  the  mate  attending  to  the 
foretack,  letting  go  the  bowlines  and  braces  on  one 
side,  and  as  expeditiously  drawing  them  in  on  the 
other  side,  so  as  to  wheel  the  yards  about  the  masts ; 
the  lower  comer  of  the  mainsail  is  then,  by  means  of 
its  tack,  pulled  down  to  its  station  at  the  chess-tree ; 
and  all  the  after  sails  are  at  the  same  time  adjusted 
to  stand  upon  the  other  board.  Finally,  when  the 
ship  has  fallen  off  five  or  six  points,  the  master 
exclaims,  ^'  Let  go  and  haul ;"  then  the  sails  on  the 
foremast  are  with  great  rapidity  wheeled  about  by 
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their  braces.  In  this  manoeuvre  the  mate  will  see  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  fore-yards,  while  the  master 
usually  trims  the  after-yards,  guiding  the  men  at  the 
work  by  such  exclamations  as,  "Well!  the  main 
yard  ;'*  "  Topsail  yard,  a  small  pull  on  weather 
braces ;"  **  Topgallant  yard,  well ;"  so  that  every 
sail  may  be  trimmed  up  sharp  to  the  wind. 

In  reefing  topsails,  the  chief  mate,  except  in  Reefing 
small  vessels,  keeps  his  place  forward,  and  looks  out*^^^*^^^ 
for  the  men  on  the  yards.  But  he  sometimes  goes 
aloft  with  the  men  in  vessels  of  500  or  600  tons,  and 
takes  his  place  at  the  weather  earring.  If  both  top- 
sails are  reefed  at  once,  his  place  is  at  the  main ;  but  if 
one  sail  is  reefed  at  a  time,  he  leads  the  men  from  one 
yard  to  the  other,  in  all  cases  taking  the  weather  ear- 
ring,^ acting  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  courses 
i-equire  to  be  reefed ;  but  he  is  not  required,  as  a  rule, 
to  work  with  his  hands,  except  in  an  emergency, 
like  the  second  mate  and  the  seamen,  his  time  and 
attention  being  sufficiently  taken  up  with  superin- 
tending and  giving  orders." 

The  law  looks  upon  the  chief  mate  as  standing  in 
a  diflFerent  relation  to  the  master  from  that  of  the 
second  mate  or  the  men.     He  is  considered  a  confi- 

^  The  "  earrings  "  are  smaU  ropes  to  fasten  the  npper  comers  of  the 
sail  to  the  yard.  The  "  oonrses  "  are  the  sails  hanging  from  the  lower 
yards  of  a  ship,  yiz,,  the  mainsail,  foresail,  and  mizen.  A  ship  is  said 
to  be  "under  her  courses^  when  no  other  sails  are  set  (Admiral 
W.  H.  Smyth,  pp.  270  and  218). 

'  In  a  man-of-war  there  is  fdways  a  lieutenant  of  the  watch  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  quarterdeck, but  it  is  not  so  in  the  merchant 
service.  When  the  ordinary  day's  work  is  going  forward  the  mates 
must  be  about  the  decks  or  aloft,  like  the  petty  officers  of  a  ship  of 
war ;  and  it  is  only  while  the  work  is  going  forward,  or  in  bad  weather, 
on  Sundays,  or  at  night,  that  the  officer  of  the  watch,  if  the  master  is 
not  there,  keeps  the  quarter-deck. 
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dential  person,  to  whom  the  owners,  shippers,  and 
insurers  look,  in  some  measure,  for  special  duties  and 
qualifications.     The  master,  therefore,  cannot  remove 
him  from  oflSce,  when  ahroad,  except   under  veiy 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  then  must   be  able  to 
prove  his  action  in  the  matter  justifiable.     One  of 
these  duties  which  the  law  throws  upon  him,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  the  keeping  of  the  log-book.     This  is 
liogwbook.  a  very  important  trust,  as  the  record  of  the  evidence 
of   everything  occurring   during  the   voyage,  the 
position  of  the  ship,  the  sail  she  was  under,  the 
wind,  and  so  forth,  at  any  one  given  moment,  may 
become  matters  of  great   consequence   to   all  con- 
cerned.    So  it  is  in  like  manner  with  reference  to 
anything  that  may  occur  between  the   master  or 
officers  and  the  crew.     Esich  officer,  at  the  end  of  hie 
watch,  not  merely  enters  on   the  logHslate,    which 
usually  lies  on  the  cabin  table,  or  in  some  convenient 
place,    the    courses,    distances,  wind    and   weather 
during  his  watch,  and  anything  worthy  of  note  that 
may  have  occurred,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief 
mate  once  in  twenty-four  hours  to  copy  from  the 
slate  the  entries  into  the  log-book,  and   to    vouch 
for    their  accuracy,   although    the  master   usually 
examines  it,  making  any  corrections  or  observations 
he  may  consider  necessary.     The  practice,  however, 
of  copying  from  the  slate  after  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  master,  led,  in  many  instances,  to  great  abuse, 
as  the  chief  mate  then  became  only  the  instrument  of 
the  master,  and,  too  frequently,  entered  in  the  log- 
book whatever  the  latter  might  dictate.     But  these 
abuses  have  been  remedied  by  the  authorization,  under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  of  official  logs,  to  which 
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We  shall  refer  hereafter,  as  well  as  to  the  numerous 
important  changes  in  the  merchant  service  of 
England  which  have  since  been  made. 

The  law  also  makes  the  chief  mate  the  successor  to  Hate  suo- 
the  master  in  case  the  latter  should  die,  or  be  unable  law  to  the 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and  this  without  ^"®*®'- 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  crew  when  at  sea,  or  of 
the  consignees  of  liie  vessel  when  in  harbour  abroad. 
It  is  always  important,  therefore,  that  to  the  practical 
seamanship  and  activity  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  proper  duties  of  his  office  the  mate  should 
add  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation,  to  be  able 
to  carry  the  ship  on  her   voyage  should  anything 
happen  to  the  master.     In  the  case  of  a  ship  coming 
from  the  East  Indies,  there  is  a  decision  that  no  ship 
insured  can  be  deemed  seaworthy  unless  she  have  on 
board,  at  the  time  of  sailing,  a  mate  competent  to 
take  command  of  the  ship  in  the  event  of  the  death 
or  sickness  of  the  master.     This  principle,  however, 
can  in  strictness  only  be  applied  to  long  voyages, 
and  a  high  American  authority  calls  it  in  question.* 
Both    the    chief    and    second    mates    are    always  Mode  of 
addressed  by   their  surnames,   with  the  courteous  chl^,^* 
prefix  of  "  Mr.,"  and  are  answered  with  the  addition  ^^ 
of  "  Sir."     This  is  a  requirement  of  ship's  duty,  and 
an  intentional  omission  of  such  courtesies  constitutes 
an  offence  against  the  rules  and  imderstanding  of 
the  service. 

'  Chancellor  Kent  impugns  this  decision^  and  says  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  implies  no  more  than  that  the  assnred  must  have 
a  sound  and  well-equipped  vessel,  with  reference  to  the  voyage,  and 
have  on  board  a  competent  person  as  master,  a  competent  person  as 
mate,  and  a  competent  crew  as  aeumen ;  and  he  cites  cases  where,  as 
regards  the  American  coasting  and  West  India  trades,  this  doctrine 
has  been  discarded.    (See  Arnold's  work,  p.  721.) 
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Dalies  of  The  duties  of  the  sepond  mate  are  to  oommand 
j^^  the  starboard  watch  when  the  master  is  not  on  deck, 
and  to  lead  the  crew  in  their  work.  It  was  not 
formerly  deemed  indispensably  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  navigator,  or  even  be  able  to  keep  a 
journal ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  many  advantages  mut 
have  resulted  from  his  being  acquainted  with  navigir 
tion,  together  with  a  general  competency  to  keep  tiie 
log,  so  that  he  might  have  the  chance  of  promotion, 
in  the  contingency  of  any  accident  happening  to 
the  chief  mate,  or  of  his  removal  from  office.  The 
second  mate,  however,  does  not  even  now,  either  hj 
law  or  custom,  necessarily  succeed  to  the  office  of 
chief  mate  in  the  same  manner  that  the  chief  mate 
succeeds  to  that  of  master:  it  lies  in  the  discretion 
of  the  master,  for  the  time  being,  to  appoint  whom  he 
pleases  to  the  office  of  chief  mate;  nevertheless,  if 
the  second  mate  be  really  fit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office,  he  is  usually  appointed. 

When  the  starboard  watch  alone  is  on  deck,  and 
the  master  is  below,  the  whole  of  the  duties  devolve 
on  the  second  mate,  he  alone  being  then  in  charge 
of  the  ship.  In  furling  sails,  the  second  mate  ako 
goes  aloft  to  the  topsails  and  courses,  and  takes  the 
"bunt,"^  that  being  an  important  place  in  all 
such  operations.  He  is  not  expected  to  go  on  the 
mizen  topsail-yard  for  any  service,  and  though,  in 
bad  weather,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  he  would  do 
so,  yet  it  would  be  out  of  the  usual  course.  He 
might  also,  in  heavy  weather,  assist  in  furling  the 
jib,  but  he  never  furls  a  top-gallant  sail,  royal,  or 

1  The  "  bunt "  is  the  middle  part  or  cayity  of  the  square  sails,  thai 
is,  of  the  mainsail^  foresail,  topsails,  and  top-gallant  sails. 
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flying-jib.  In  short,  the  fore  or  main^topsail  and 
the  courses  are  the  only  sails  which  the  second^  mate 
is  expected  to  handle,  either  in  reefing  or  furling. 

Although  the  proper  place  for  the  second  mate 
on  a  yard  is  the  bunt  in  furling,  and  at  the  weather 
earring  in  reefing,  when  the  first  mate  is  not  aloft 
[and  it  is  the  custom  to  give  him  every  chance] 
yet  he  cannot  retain  them  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  and 
if  he  has  not  the  necessary  strength  or  skill  for  the 
stations,  it  is  no  breach  of  duty  in  a  seaman  to  take 
them  from  him;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  always 
expect  in  such  a  case  to  give  them  up  to  a  smarter 
man.  If  the  second  mate  is  a  yoimgster,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  being  put  forward  early  for  the 
sake  of  "  promotion,"  or  if  he  is  not  active  and 
ambitious,  he  will  refrain  from  attempting  .to  take 
the  bunt  or  weather  earring. 

In  the  ordinary  day's  work  on  shipboard  theO«nnary 
second  mate  works  with  his  hands  like  a  common  work, 
seaman.  Indeed  he  ought  to  be  the  best  mechanical 
seaman  on  board,  and  be  able  to  take  upon  himself 
the  nicest  and  most  difficult  jobs,  or  to  show  the 
men  how  to  do  them.  Among  the  various  pieces 
of  work  constantly  going  forward  on  the  vessel 
and  rigging  there  are  some  that  require  more  skill 
and  are  less  irksome  than  others.  The  assign- 
ment of  all  these  duties  belongs  to  the  chief  mate, 
and  if  the  second  mate  is  a  good  seaman,  he  will 
have  the  best  and  most  important  work  allotted 
to  him ;  as,  for  instance,  fitting,  turning  in,  and 
setting  up  rigging,  rattling^  down,  and  making  the 

^  "  Bailings/'  or  rat-linoB^  are  small  ropes  orossiiig  the  shrouds  parallel 
with  the  deck^  and  answering  the  purpose  of  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 
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neater  straps,  coverings,  graftings,*  pointings,  eta; 
but  if  he  is  not,  he  will  have  to  employ  himself 
upon  the  inferior  jobs,  such  as  are  usually  assigned 
to  ordinary  seamen  and  boys.  But  whatever  may 
be  his  capacity,  he  "  carries  on  the  work/'  when  his 
watch  alone  is  on  deck,  under  directions  previously 
received  from  the  chief  mate  or  commander. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  seamen  that  a  man 
does  not  get  his  hands   out  of  the  tar-bucket  by 
becoming  second  mate.     The  obvious  meaning  of 
which   is,  that  as  a  great  deal  of  tar  is  used  in 
working  upon    rigging,   and   it  is  always  put  on 
by  hand,  the  second  mate'  is  expected  to  put  his 
hands  to  it  as  the  others  do.     If  the  chief  mate 
were  to  manipulate  any  piece  of  work,  and  it  should 
be  necessary  to  put  any  tar  on   it,  he  might  call 
some  one  to  tar  it  for  him,  as  all  labour  by  hand 
is  voluntary  with  him ;  but  the  second  mate  would 
be  expected  to  do  this  for  himself,  as  a  part  of  his 
work.    These  matters,  however  trivial  in  themselves, 
serve  to  illustrate  tlie  diflFerent  lights  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  officers  are  regarded  by  all  seafaring  men. 
But  there  are  some  inferior  services,  such  as  slushing 
down  masts  and  sweeping  decks,  in  which  the  second 
mato  takes  no  part ;  and  if  he  were  ordered  to  do  so 
it  would  be  considered  as  a  punishment,  and  if  resisted 
might  lead  to  a  difficulty. 

In  working  ship,  making  or  taking  in  sails,  the 
second  mate  pulls  and  hauls  about  deck  with  the  rest 
of  the  men.  Indeed,  in  all  the  work  he  is  expected 
to  join  in,  he  should  be  the  first  man  to  take  hold, 

*  •*  Graftings  "  ore  ornamental  weavings  of  fine  yam,  etc.,  on  the  strop 
of  a  block ;  ap])Iied  also  to  the  tapering  ends  of  ropes,  somoiimes  called 
**  pomtingB  "  (Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  pp.  662  and  345). 
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both  leading  the  men  and  working  himself.  In  one 
point,  however,  he  differs  from  the  seamen,  in  that 
he  never  takes  the  helm.  That  duty  is  left  to  the 
men,  who  steer  the  vessel  under  the  direction  of 
the  master  or  oflScer  of  the  deck.  He  is  also  not 
expected  to  go  aloft  to  reeve  or  unreeve  rigging, 
rig  in  and  out  booms  when  making  or  taking  in 
sail,  or  other  minor  duties.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  any  accident,  as  carrying  away  a  mast  or  yard, 
or  if  any  unusual  work  is  going  on  aloft,  as  the 
sending  up  or  down  of  topmasts  or  topsail  yards,  or 
getting  rigging  over  the  mast-head,  sending  down 
or  bending  a  heavy  sail  in  a  gale  of  wind,  or  the 
like,  then  the  second  mate  should  be  there  to  take 
charge  of  the  work. 

Another  important  part  of  the  duties  of  a  second  Core  of 
mate,  when  there  is  no  boatswain  on  board,  is  to  take  ^^  ^ 
charge  of  the  spare  rigging,  hawsers,  blocks,  sails, 
and  small  stuffs,  and  of  the  instruments  for  working 
upon  rigging,  as  marlinspikes,  serving-boards,  and 
so  forth.  If,  for  instance,  the  chief  mate  orders 
a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work  with  certain  implements 
and  certain  kinds  of  materials,  the  man  will  apply  to 
the  second  mate  for  them^  and  he  must  supply  them. 
If  there  is  no  sail-maker  on  board,  the  second  mate 
is  required  to  attend  to  the  stowing  away  of  the  spare 
sails,  and  whenever  one  is  called  for  it  is  his  duty 
to  go  below  and  find  it.  So  also  with  the  stores.  It  storea. 
is  his  duty  to  see  to  the  stowing  away  of  the  water, 
bread,  beef,  pork,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  vessel ; 
and  whenever  a  new  cask  of  water  or  barrel  of 
provisions  is  to  be  opened,  the  second  mate  must 
attend  to  it. 
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While  in  port,  when  cargo  is  taking  in  or  dis- 
charging, the  place  of  the  second  mate,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  in  the  hold ;  but  if  the  vessel  is  lying 
at  anchor,  so  that  the  cargo  has  to  be  brought  on  or 
off  in  the  boats  belonging  to  the  ship,  then  the 
boating  duty  falls  upon  the  second  mate,  who  goes 
and  comes  in  the  boats,  and  looks  after  the  landing 
and  taking  off  of  the  goods.  The  chief  mate  seldom 
leaves  the  vessel  when  in  port ;  he  is  considered  as 
the  shipkeeper.  So  if  a  warp  or  kedge  is  to  be 
carried  out,  or  a  boat  is  lowered  at  sea,  as  in  boarding 
another  vessel,  or  when  a  man  has  fallen  overboard, 
in  all  such  cases  the  second  mate  should  take  charge 
of  the  boat. 

Thw  Merchant    vessels    bound    on    long  voyages,  in 

which  there  are  many  vicissitudes  to  be  anticipated, 
sometimes  carry  a  third  mate  ;  this  practice  has  only 
obtained  of  late  years,  and  his  precise  duties  have 
scarcely  become  settled  by  usage.  He  does  not, 
however,  command  a  watch,  except  in  very  large 
vessels,  but  belongs  to  the  larboard  watch,  and  assists 

His  gene-  the  chicf  mate  in  his  duties.  He  goes  aloft  with  the 
^  *^  larboard  watch  to  reef  and  furl,  as  the  second  mate 
does  with  the  starboard,  and  performs  very  nearly 
the  same  duties  aloft  and  about  decks.  If  he  is  a 
good  seaman  he  will  take  the  earring  and  bunt  on 
the  head-yards,  as  the  second  mate  does  on  the  after- 
yards  ;  and  in  the  allotment  of  work  he  will  be 
favoured  with  the  most  important  jobs,  if  fit  to  per- 
form them ;  otherwise  he  will  be  put  upon  the  work 
of  an  ordinary  seamen.  He  is  not  expected  to 
handle  the  light  sails.  He  stands  no  helm,  lives  aft, 
and  will  look  out  for  the  vessel  at  meal-times,  if  the 
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second  mate  dines  with  the  master  and  chief  mate. 
While  in  port  he  should  be  in  the  hold  or  in  the 
boats,  as  his  services  may  be  needed,  thus  dividing 
the  labour  with  the  second  mate.  Perhaps  his  place 
would  more  properly  be  in  the  boats,  as  that  is 
considered  more  in  the  light  of  fatigue  duty.  He 
also  relieves  the  second  mate  of  the  charge  of  the 
stores,  and  sees  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  of 
the  allowances  ;  and  in  his  watch  on  deck  he  relieves 
the  chief  mate  of  the  inferior  parts  of  his  duty,  such 
as  washing  decks  in  the  morning,  and  looking  after 
the  boys  in  clearing  up  the  decks  at  night. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  expression  mate 
implies,  in  its  general  sense,  an  assistant,  as  boat- 
swain's mate,  carpenter's  mate,  sail-maker's  mate, 
steward's  mate^  cook's  mate,  and  when  a  surgeon  is 
on  board,  and  has  an  assistant,  he  too  is  designated 
a  mate. 

Almost  every  merchant  vessel  of  a  large  class,  or  Carpenter, 
bound  upon  a  long  voyage,  carries  a  carpenter.  His 
duty  is  to  work  at  his  trade  under  the  direction  of 
the  master,  and  to  assist  in  all-hands  work,  according 
to  his  ability.  If  he  ships  for  an  able  seaman  as  well 
as  carpenter,  he  must  be  capable  of  doing  seaman's 
work  upon  the  rigging,  and  taking  his  turn  at  the 
wheel,  if  called  upon.  If  he  does  not  expressly  ship 
for  seaman  as  well  as  carpenter,  no  nautical  skill  can 
be  required  of  him ;  but  he  must  still,  when  all  hands 
are  called,  or  if  ordered  by  the  master,  pull  and 
haul  about  decks,  and  go  aloft  in  the  work  usual  on 
such  occasions,  as  reefing  and  furling.  Though  not 
an  officer,  and  unable  to  give  an  order  to  the  smallest 
boy,  he  is  nevertheless  a  privileged  person.     He 
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lives  in  the  steerage  with  the  other  petty  offioeiB,  bag 
charge  of  the  ship's  chest  of  tools,  and  in  all  things 
couuected  with  his  trade  is  under  the  sole  directicm 
of  the  master.^ 

Almost  all  ships  of  the  largest  class  carry  a  sail- 
maker,  although  usually  the  older  seamen  are  saffi- 
ciently  skilled  in  the  trade  to  make  and  mend  sailsy 
and  the  master  or  chief  ij^ate  shoidd  know  how  to  cut 
tliem  out.  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  sait 
maker,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  him  that  were 
made  upon  the  carpenter.  If  the  sail-maker  ships 
also  for  seaman,  he  must  do  an  able  seaman's  duty,  if 
called  upon  ;  and  if  he  does  not  so  ship,  he  will  still 
be  required  to  assist  in  all-hands  work,  according  to 
his  ability ;  and  in  bad  weather,  or  in  case  of  necessity, 
he  may  be  put  with  a  watch,  and  required  to  do 
ship's  duty  with  the  rest.  In  all-hands  work  he  is 
mustered  with  either  watch,  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  usually  lives  in  the  steerage'  with  the 
carpenter,  and  always,  like  him,  takes  his  food  from 

^  The  chief  mate  has  no  authority  over  the  carpenter  in  Am  trade, 
except  in  the  case  of  tlie  master's  ahsenoe  or  disability.  In  aU  things 
pertaining  to  the  workiog  of  the  yessel,  however,  and  as  £Eur  as  he  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  seaman,  he  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  oflSoerB  as  im- 
plicitly as  any  of  the  crew;  though,  perhaps,  an  order  from  the 
second  mate  would  come  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  request.  KeTer- 
theless  there  is  no  doubt,  in  point  of  discipline,  he  most  obey  the 
second  mate  in  his  proper  place,  as  much  as  he  would  the  master 
in  his.  Although  tha  carpenter  lives  in  the  steerage,  he  gets  his  food 
from  the  galley,  from  the  same  mess  with  the  men  in  the  forecasUe, 
having  no  better  or  different  fare  in  any  respect,  and  he  has  no  right 
on  the  quarter-dock,  but  must  take  his  place  on  the  forecastle  with 
the  common  seamen.  In  many  vessels,  during  fine  weather  and  on 
long  voyages,  the  carpenter  stands  no  watch,  but  "sleeps  in"  at 
m'ght,  is  called  at  daylight,  and  works  all  day  at  his  trade. 

^  *'  Steerage  **  generally  means  the  portion  of  the  'tween-decks  just 
before  the  gun-room  bulk-head  in  ships  of  war,  and  below  the  after 
hatchway  in  merchant  vessels. 
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the  galley.  He  has  no  command,  and  when  on  deck 
his  place  is  on  the  forecastle  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  In  the  work  of  his  trade  he  too  is  under  the 
sole  direction  of  the  master,  or  of  the  chief  mate  in 
the  master's  absence;  and  in  ship's  work  he  is  as 
strictly  under  the  command  of  the  mates  as  is  a 
common  seaman. 

The  duties  of  steward  -vary  according  to  the  steward, 
description  of  merchant  or  passenger  vessel  in  which 
he  may  be  employed.  In  the  higher  class  of  packet- 
ships,  where  there  are  numerous  first-class  passengers, 
and  where  a  good  table  is  kept,  the  steward  has 
waiters  or  under-ste wards,  who  perform  most  of  the 
labours  of  attendance,  the  chief  having  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  whole.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  cabin  and  state-rooms  are  kept  in  order ; 
to  see  to  the  laying  and  clearing  of  the  tables ;  to 
take  care  of  the  dishes  and  utensils  appertaining 
thereto;  to  provide  the  meals,  under  the  master's 
directions,  preparing  the  most  delicate  dishes  him- 
self; to  keep  the  general  charge  of  the  pantry  and 
stores  for  the  cabin ;  to  look  after  the  cook  in  his  de- 
partment, and  generally  to  attend  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  passengers.  These  duties  gene- 
rally absorb  all  his  time  and  attention,  and  he  is  not 
called  upon  for  any  ship's  duty. 

In  ordinary  merchant  vessels  the  steward  performs 
the  work  which  falls  to  the  under-stewards  of  the 
large  packets;  cleans  the  cabin  and  state-rooms; 
sets,  tends,  and  clears  away  the  table;  provides 
everything  for  the  cook;  and  has  charge  of  the 
pantry,  where  all  the  table  furnishings  and  the  small 
stores  are  kept.     He  is  also  the  body-servant  of  the 
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master.  His  relation  to  the  chief  mate  is  not^  it 
appears,  quite  settled ;  but  the  general  understanidiiig 
is,  that,  although  he  waits  upon  him  at  table,  and 
must  obey  him  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  ship's 
work,  yet  he  is  not  in  any  respect  his  servant.  If 
the  mate  wished  any  personal  service  done,  he  would 
solicit  it,  or  make  some  compensation. 

In  small  vessels  the  steward  must  come  on  deck 
whenever  all  hands  are  called,  and  in  working  ship 
pulls  and  hauls  about  decks  with  the  men.  The 
main  sheet  is  called  the  steward's  rope,  and  this 
he  lets  go  and  hauls  aft  in  tacking  and  wearing. 
In  reefing  and  furling  he  is  expected  to  go  upon 
the  lower  and  topsail  yards,  and  especiadly  the 
mizen  topsail  yard  of  a  ship.  No  seamanship  is 
expected  from  him,  and  he  stands  no  watch,  sleeping 
in  at  night,  and  turning  out  at  daylight ;  yet  he 
must  do  ship's  duty  according  to  his  ability  when 
all  hands  are  called  for  working  ship,  or  for  taking 
in  or  making  sail.  In  these  things  he  obeys  the 
mates  in  the  same  way  that  a  common  seaman 
would,  and  is  punishable  for  disobedience. 

The  cook  almost  always  lives  in  the  forecastle, 
though  sometimes  in  the  steerage.  He  stands  no 
watch,  sleeping  in  at  night,  and  working  at  his 
business  during  the  day.  He  spends  his  time  mostly 
in  the  cook-house,  which  is  called  the  "galley," 
where  he  cooks  both  for  the  cabin  and  forecastle. 
This,  with  keeping  the  galley,  boilers,  pans,  kids, 
and  other  cooking  utensils  in  order,  occupies  him 
during  the  entire  day.  He  is,  however,  called  with 
all  hands,  and  in  tacking  and  wearing,  works  the 
forensheet.     He  is  also  expected   to  pull  and  haul 


men. 
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about  decks  in  all-hands  work,  and  is  occasionally 
called  from  his  galley  to  give  a  pull  at  a  tackle  or 
halyards.^ 

Seafaring  persons,  before  the  mast,  are  divided  Able  sea- 
into  three  classes:  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen, 
and  boys,  or  "  green  hands."  If  any  man  is  found 
incompetent  to  perform  the  duty  he  contracts  for, 
his  wages  can  not  only  be  reduced  to  the  grade  for 
which  he  is  fitted,  but  something  additional  is  occa- 
sionally deducted  for  the  deception  practised,  and 
for  the  loss  of  service,  besides  the  difficulties  which 
too  frequently  arise  from  his  misrepresentation,  the 
crew  justly  deeming  it  a  sort  of  fraud  upon  themselves. 
If,  for  instance,  the  articles  provide  for  six  able 
seamen,  the  men  expect  as  many ;  and  if  one  of  them 
proves  unequal  to  his  assumed  rating,  the  duties 
which  would  be  commonly  done  by  six  seamen 
will  fall  upon  the  five,  leaving  the  vessel  short- 
handed  for  the  voyage.  But  the  hardship  is  felt 
still  more  in  the  watches,  for  if  the  delinquent  is 
not  a  capable  helmsman,  the  increased  duty  at  the 
wheel  alone  would  of  itself  be  a  serious  evil.  The 
officers  also  feel  at  liberty  to  punish  a  man  who  has 
so  imposed  upon  all  hands,  and  accordingly  every 

*  In  regular  pa88e]iger-sliii)8  the  cook  is  not  required  to  do  any 
duty  about  decks,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  or  of  common  danger. 
In  other  vessels,  if  strongly  manned,  neither  the  cook  nor  steward 
is  sent  upon  the  yards,  yet  it  can,  without  doubt,  be  required  of 
them,  by  the  usage  and  understanding  of  the  Merdiant  Service,  to 
go  upon  a  topsail  or  lower  yard  to  reef  or  furL  In  a  merchant  vessel 
where  all  hands  are  called  the  order  appb'es  to  every  one  on  board 
except  the  passengers.  Those  of  the  crew  who  do  not  keep  watch  are 
termed  "  idlers,"  who  besides  turning  out  with  all  hands,  are  some- 
times called  up  to  help  the  watch  on  deck  in  any  heavy  or  difficult 
duty  in  cases,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  call  the  other  watch,  who 
may  have  had  severe  service. 
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kind  of  inferior  and  disagreeable  duty  is  put  upon 
him ;  and  as  he  finds  no  sympathy  from  the  crew, 
his  situation  on  board  is  made  very  unpleasant. 
Their  To  "  haul,  reef,  and  steer  "  constitute  a  sailor  in 

duties.  ordinary  phraseology,  but  something  more  is  re- 
quired from  an  able  seaman,  who  should,  in  addition 
to  these  duties,  be  a  good  workman  on  rigging; 
and  a  man's  skill  in  this  work  is  the  chief  test  of 
his  seamanship  ;  a  competent  knowledge  of  steering, 
reefing,  furling,  and  the  like  being  taken  for  granted, 
and  being  no  more  than  is  expected  from  an  ordinary 
seaman,  though  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  relative  skill  and  neatness  of  the 
work  of  different  men ;  but  no  man  will  pass  for  an 
able  seaman,  in  a  square-rigged  vessel,  who  cannot 
make  a  long  and  short  splice,  fit  a  blockstrap,  pass 
seizings^  to  lower  rigging,  and  make  the  ordinary 
knots  in  a  fair  and  workmanlike  manner. 
Divujionof  Xn  Working  ship  the  able  seamen  are  stationed 
labour.  variously ;  though  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
forecastle,  at  the  main  tack  or  fore  and  main 
lower  and  topsail  braces ;  the  light  hands  being 
placed  at  the  cross-jack,  and  fore  and  main  top- 
gallant and  royal  braces.  In  taking  in  and  making 
sail,  and  in  all  things  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  vessel,  there  is  no  duty  which  may  not  be 
required  of  an  able  seaman  ;  yet  there  are  certain 
things  requiring  more  skill  and  strength,  to  which 
he  is  always  put,  and  others  which  are  as  invariably 
assigned  to  ordinary  seamen  and  boys.'     In  reefing, 

>  "  Seizings/'  the  fastening  of  any  two  ropes,  or  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  rope,  with  turns  of  small  stuff  (Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  p.  606). 

'  In  allotting  the  jobs  among  the  crew,  reference  is  always  had  to  a 
man's  rate  and  capacity,  and  it  is  considered  a  decided  imputation 
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the  able  seamen  go  out  to  the  yard-arms,  and  the 
light  hands  stand  in  toward  the  slings ;  while  in  furl- 
ing, the  bunt  9.nd  quarters  belong  to  the  able  seamen, 
and  the  yard-arms  to  the  boys.  The  light  hands  are 
expected  to  loose  and  furl  the  light  sails,  such  as 
royals,  Qying-jib,  and  mizen  top-gallant  sail,  and  the 
men  seldom  go  above  the  cross-trees,  except  to  work 
upon  the  rigging,  or  to  send  a  mast  or  yard  up  or  down, 
The  fore  and  main  top-gallant  sails,  and  sometimes 
the  flying-jib  of  large  vessels,  require  one  or  more  able 
seamen  for  furling,  but  are  loosed  by  light  hands. 

An  ordinary  seaman  is  expected  to  hand,  reef,  Dntiea  of 
and  steer,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  and  to  be  Lament 
competent  to  "  box  the  compass."^  He  must  likewise 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  running  and  standing 
rigging  of  a  ship  ;  l)e  able  to  reeve  the  studding  sail 
gear,  and  set  a  top-gallant  or  royal  studding  sail 
out  of  the  top ;  loose  and  furl  a  royal,  and  a  small 
top-gallant  sail  or  flying-jib;  and  perhaps  also 
send  down  or  cross  a  royal  yard.  But  he  need  not 
be  a  complete  helmsman,  and  if  an  able  seaman 
should  be  put  into  his  place  at  the  wheel  in  bad 
weather,  or  when  a  ship  is  steered  with  difficulty, 
it  would  be  no  imputation  upon  him,  provided 
he  could  take  his  turn^  creditably  under  ordinary 
circumstances.       But    his    duty    depends    a    good 


upon  an  "able  seaman,"  to  put  him  upon  inferior  work,  such  as 
turning  the  spunyam  winch,  knotting  yams,  or  picking  oakum, 
while  there  are  boys  on  board,  or  other  work  to  be  performed  more 
within  the  line  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity. 

'  To  repeat  the  names  of  the  thirty-two  -poin\s  of  the  compass  in 
order  and  backwards,  and  to  answer  any  questions  relative  to  its  sub- 
divisions (Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, '  Sailor's  Word  Book,'  p.  127). 

'  A  seaman's  spell  at  the  wheel  is  called  his  "  trick."    (Ibid.  p.  697.) 
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deal  upon  whether  there  are  boys  or  green  hands  on 
lx)arJ  or  not.     If  there  are,  he  has  a  preference  over 
them,  as  an  able  seaman  has  over  him  in  the  h'ght 
work ;  and  since  he  stands  his  helm  regularly,  and 
18  occasionally  set  to  work  upon  rigging  with  the 
men,  he  will  be  favoured  accordingly  in  the  watcb, 
and  in  common  duty  about  decks.     The  distinction, 
however,  between  ordinary  seamen  and  boys  is  not 
very  nicely  observed  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
an  ordinary  seaman  is  frequently  called   upon  for 
boy's  duty,  though  there  are  boys  on  board  and  at 
hand.     If  an  officer  wished  for  some  one  to  loose  a 
royal,  take  a  broom  and  sweep  the  decks,  hold  the 
log-reel,  coil  up  a  rope,  or  the  like,  he  would  pro- 
bably first  call  upon  a  boy,  if  at  hand ;  if  not,  upon 
an  ordinary  seaman ;  but  upon  either  of  them  indif- 
ferently before  an  able  seaman. 
Boys  or         We  have  already  defined  the  term  boySy  as  em- 
UceT"      bracing  all  green  hands  of  whatever  age ;  as  well  as 
boys  who,  though  they  may  have  been  at  sea  before, 
are  not  strong  enough  to  rate  as  ordinary  seamen.   It 
is  a  common  saying  that  a  boy   does  not  ship  as 
knowing  anything.     Accordingly  if  any  one  enters 
as  a  boy,   and    upon   boy's  wages,   he  cannot  be 
blamed,  although  he  may  not  know  tlie  name  of  a 
rope  in  the  ship,  or  even  the  stem  from  the  stem. 
In  the  ordinary  day's  work  the  boys  are  taught  to 
draw  and  knot  yarns,  make  spun  yam,  foxes,  sennit, 
and  so  forth,  and  are  employed  in  passing  a  ball, 
or  otherwise  assisting  the  able  seamen  in  their  jobs. 
Slushing  masts,  sweeping   and   clearing  up   decks, 
holding  the  log-reel,  coiling  up  the  running  rigging, 
and  loosing    and  furling  the  light  sails  are  duties 
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which  are  invariably  put  upon  the  boys  or  green 
hands.  They  stand  their  watches  like  the  rest,  are 
called  with  all  hands,  go  aloft  to  reef  and  furl,  and 
work  whenever  and  wherever  the  men  do,  the  only 
diflFerence  being  in  the  description  of  work  upon 
which  they  are  put.  In  reefing,  the  boys  lay  in 
towards  the  slings  of  the  yard,  and  in  furling  go  out 
to  the  yard-arms.  They  are  sent  aloft  immediately 
as  soon  as  they  get  to  sea,  to  accustom  them  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  and  to  moving  about  in  the 
rigging  and  on  the  yards.  Setting  top-gallant  stud- 
ding sails,  and  reeving  the  gear,  shaking  out  reefs, 
learning  the  names*  and  uses  of  all  the  ropes,  and 
how  to  make  the  common  hitches,  bends,  and  knots, 
are  also  included  in  the  knowledge  first  imparted 
to  beginners.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  manner 
in  which  boys  are  put  forward  in  different  vessels. 
Sometimes  in  large  vessels,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
men,  the  boys  never  take  the  wheel,  and  are  seldom 
put  upon  any  but  the  most  simple  and  inferior  duties. 
In  others,  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  wheel  in 
light  winds,  and  gradually,  if  they  are  of  sufficient 
age  and  strength,  become  regular  helmsmen.  So 
also,  in  their  duties  aloft,  if  they  are  favoured,  they 
may  be  kept  at  the  royals  and  top-gallant  sails,  and 
gradually  come  to  the  earring  of  a  mizen  topsail. 

Bells  mark  the  time  at  sea.  At  noon,  eight  bells  iJciis. 
are  struck,  that  is  eight  strokes  are  made  upon  the 
bell  :  and  from  that  time  it  is  struck  every  half-hour 
throughout  the  twenty-four,  beginning  at  one  stroke, 
but  never  exceeding  eight.  A  watch  of  four  hours 
runs  out  the  bells.  Even  bells  come  at  the  full 
hours,   and   the  odd   bells  at  the  half-hours.     For 
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instance,  eiglit  bells  is  always  twelve,  four,  or  eight 
o'clock ;  and  seven  bells  always  half-past  three,  half- 
past  seven,  or  half-past  eleven.  They  are  sounded 
by  two  strokes  following  each  other  quickly,  and 
then  a  short  interval:  after  which  two  more; 
and  so  on.  If  it  is  an  odd  number,  the  odd  one  is 
struck  alone,  after  the  interval.  This  is  to  make  the 
counting  more  sure  and  easy;  and  by  such  means 
the  distinction  between  a  full  hour  and  a  lialf-bour 
is  more  plainly  indicated, 
iicim.  Each  watch  steei-s  the  ship  in  its  turn,  and  the 

watch  on  deck  supplies  the  helmsman,  even  when 
all  hands  are  called.  Each  man  stands  at  the  helm 
two  hours,  which  is  called  his  "  trick."  Thus  there 
are  two  tricks  in  a  watch.  Sometimes,  in  very  cold 
weather,  the  tricks  are  reduced  to  one  hour,  and  if 
the  ship  steers  badly  in  a  gale  of  wind,  two  men  are 
sent  to  the  wheel  at  once.  In  this  case  the  man 
who  stands  on  the  weather  side  of  the  wheel  is  the 
responsible  helmsman,  the  other  at  the  lee  side 
merely  assisting  him  by  steadying  it  or  aiding  its 
more  rapid  revolution. 
"Tricks"  The  men  in  the  watch  usually  arrange  their  tricks 
ie\J!  among  themselves,  the  officers  being  satisfied  so  long 
as  there  is  always  a  man  ready  to  take  the  helm  at 
the  proper  time.  In  st,eering,  the  helmsman  stands 
on  the  weather  side  of  a  wheel,  and  on  the  lee  side  of 
a  tiller.  But  when  steering  by  tiller-ropes  with  no 
hitch  round  the  tiller-head,  or  with  a  tackle,  as  in  a 
heavy  gale  and  a  rough  cross  sea,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  ease  the  helm  a  good  deal,  it  is  better  to  stand  up 
to  windward  and  steer  by  means  of  the  tiller-ropes. 
In  relieving  the  wheel,  the  man  should  come  aft 
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on  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  as  indeed  he  Relieving 
almost  invariably  does,  and  go  to  the  wheel  behind  "  ^ 
the  helmsman,  taking  hold  of  the .  spokes  so  as  to 
have  the  wheel  in  command  before  the  other  lets  go. 
Before  letting  go  the  helmsman  gives  the  course  in 
an  audible  voice  to  the  man  that  relieves  him,  who 
repeats  it  aloud,  just  as  it  was  given,  so  as  to  make 
it  sure  that  he  has  heard  it  correctly.  This  is 
especially  necessary,  since  the  points  and  half-points 
are  so  much  alike  that  a  mistake  might  easily  be 
made.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  be 
present  when  the  wheel  is  relieved,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  course  is  correctly  reported  and  understood ; 
which  is  another  reason  why  the  course  should  be 
spoken  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 

If  a  vessel  is  sailing  close-hauled  and  does  not  lay  Ordew  at 
her  course,  the  order  is  "  Full  and  by  ;"  which  means,  '^  ^^  *^  ' 
by  the  wind,  yet  all  full.  If  she  lays  her  course,  the 
order  then  is  her  course,  as  N.W.  by  W.  or  W.S.W., 
and  the  like.  When  a  man  is  at  the  wheel  he  has 
nothing  else  to  attend  to  but  steering  the  ship,  and 
no  conversation  should  be  allowed  with  him.  If 
he  wishes  to  be  relieved,  it  should  not  be  done  with- 
out the  pennission  of  the  officer,  and  the  same  form 
of  giving  and  repeating  the  course  must  be  gone 
through,  even  though. absent  from  the  helm  for  only 
a  few  minutes. 

If  an  order  is  given  to  the  man  at  the  helm  as  Repeating 
to  his  steering,  he  should  always  repeat  the   order  at  wheel, 
distinctly,  that  the  officer  may  be  sure  he  is  under- 
stood.    For  instance,  if  the  order  is  a  new  course,  or 
"  Keep  her  off  a  point,"  "  Luff  a  little,"  **  Ease  her," 
''  Meet  her,"  or  the  like,  the  helmsman  should  answer 
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by  repeating  the  course  or  order,  echoing  the  precise 
words,  and  should  not  answer,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  or 
simply  execute  the  order  as  he  understands  it.  This 
practice  of  repeating  every  word,  even  the  most 
minute  order  at  the  wheel,  is  well  underatood  among 
seamen,  and  a  failure  or  refusal  to  do  so  is  an  offence 
sometimes  leading  to  disagreeable  results.  If,  when 
the  watch  is  out  and  the  other  watch  has  been  called, 
all  hands  are  detained  for  any  purpose,  such  as 
reefing  topsails,  setting  studding  sails,  or  the  like,  the 
helm  should  not  be  relieved  until  the  work  is  done 
and  the  watch  ready  to  go  below. 
(jonvirao-  In  well-disciplincd  vessels  no  conversation  is 
aiiovvJd  allowed  among  the  men  when  they  are  employed 
duty?  ^"  at  their  work ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  allowed  in  the 
presence  of  an  officer  or  of  the  master  ;  and  although, 
wiien  two  or  more  men  are  together  aloft,  or  by 
themselves  on  deck,  a  little  low  conversation  might 
not  be  noticed,  yet  if  it  seemed  to  take  off*  their 
attention,  or  to  attract  the  attention  of  others,  it 
would  be  considered  a  misdemeanour.  In  this  prac- 
tice variations  occur  in  different  vessels.  Coasters, 
colliers,  or  other  small  vessels  on  short  voyages,  do 
not  preserve  the  same  rule ;  but  no  seaman  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  first-class  ships  will  object  to  a 
strictness  as  to  conversation  and  laughing,  while  at 
the  day's  work,  very  nearly  as  great  as  is  observed  in 
a  school.  While  the  crew  are  below  in  the  forecastle 
great  licence  is  given  them ;  and  the  severest  officer 
will  never  intetfere  with  the  noise  and  sport  of  the 
forecastle,  unless  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  those  who 
are  on  the  deck.  In  working  ship,  when  the  men 
are  at  their  stations,  the  same  silence  and  deconuu 
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are  observed.  But  during  the  dog-watches,  as 
already  noticed,  and  when  the  men  are  together  on 
the  forecastle  at  night,  and  no  work  going  forward, 
smoking,  singing,  spinning  yarns  (telling  stories), 
and  so  forth  are  allowed ;  and,  in  fact,  a  considerable 
degree  of  noise  and  skylarking  is  permitted,  unless 
it  amounts  to  positive  disorder  and  disturbance. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  enforce,  that  whenever  a  man 
aloft  wishes  anything  to  be  done  on  deck,  he  should 
hail  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and  not  call  out,  as  is  some- 
times done,  to  any  one  whom  he  sees  about  the  deck. 
The  proper  place  for  the  seamen  when  they  are  on 
deck,  and  are  not  at  work,  is  on  the  forecastle,  which 
comprises  so  much  of  the  upper  deck  as  is  forward 
of  the  after  fore-shroud.  There  the  crew  may  have 
their  meals,  if  they  choose,  in  fine  weather.  Their 
food  is  cooked  in  the  galley.  It  is  placed  in 
wooden  tubs,  or  "  kids,'*  by  the  cook  and  taken  away 
by  the  men.  Tea  or  coffee  is  also  served  out  to  the 
men,  each  of  whom  provides  his  own  eating  utensils, 
usually  consisting  of  a  tin  pot,  an  iron  spoon,  and  his 
"jack-knife,"  which  serves  alike  for  fork  and  carver, 
and  numerous  other  purposes.  Such  was,  and  still  is 
to  a  large  extent,  the  internal  economy  of  the  ordinary 
merchant  sailing  vessels  of  all  nations. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  the  vessels  of  other 
days,  there  is  one  class  which  ought  to  receive  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  and  that  is  the  English  collier. 
Mr.  Cooke  furnishes  an  admirable  illustration  of  one 
of  these  vessels,  now  being  fast  superseded  by  steam, 
in  the  following  sketch. 

The  average  size  of  the  regular  collier  has  long 
been  about  230  tons  register,  with  a  capacity  of  from 
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fuurteen  to  seventeen  keels  of  coals ;'  and  they  were 
chiefly  eniployed  in  the  trade  between  the  nortbeni 
coal  (wrts  and  London,  nlthoug'h  a  considerable 
iiuinbcr  of  them  were  required  to  supply  the  wantsof 
tlie  outports  (especially  before  the  introduction  of 
railways),  and  to  these  many  of  them  still  trade  aa 


well  as  to  London.  The  crew  of  each  vessel  generally 
consisted  of  ten  ]wrsong,  all  told,  comprising  the 
master,  mate,  and  cook — who  also  performed  seaman's 
duty — five  sailors,  and  two  boys.  Their  duties  were 
of  the  most  arduous  description.  They  were  usually 
engaged  for  the  voyage  at  a  sum  which  included  the 
discharge  of  the  cargo,  and  sometimes  the  supply  of 
their  own  provisions,  Mr.  Cooke  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  these  vessels  discharging  her  coals 
'  A  kcol  is  21  tons  5  cwt 
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iu  the  pool  (see  below).  The  men  are  employed, 
as  will  be  eeeu,  "juraping"  the  coals  in  baskets, 
■which,  after  passing  through  the  weighing  machine, 
are  delivered  into  barges  alongside.  This  jumping 
operation  required  a  good  deal  of  practical  skill,  and 
greenliorns  often  got  awkward  falls.     It  consisted  of 
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four  men  who  held  in  their  hands  whip  lines,  attached 
to  a  rope,  which  was  passed  over  a  single  pulley 
with  a  basket  fastened  to  the  end  of  it.  As  the 
basket  was  being  lowered  into  the  hold  the  men 
walked    up    a  temporary    platform,    not  unlike    an 
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ordinary  four-barred  gate  placed  slightly  on  the 
incline.  When  the  basket  was  filled  with  coals  they 
"jumped"  from  the  top  of  this  stage  on  to  the  deck, 
the  weight  of  their  bodies  raising  the  basket  in  one 
whip  to  a  point  where  a  man  in  attendance  could 
instantaneously  capsize  its  contents  into  the  weighing 
machine ;  thus  the  operation  of  discharging  the  coals 
proceeded  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

.Perhaps  no  branch   of  maritime  commerce  ever 
produced  hardier  or  more  alert   seamen    than  that 
of  the  Northern  coal  trade.     During  her  great  naval 
engagements  England  looked  to  that  trade  more  than 
to  any  other  for  the  best,  or  at  least  the  hardest  and 
most  daring  seamen  for  her  navy.  Indeed,  it  afforded  a 
supply  of  men  who  could  go  aloft  in  any  weather  and 
fight  the  guns,  with  the  green  sea  frequently  rolling 
through  the  port-holes.     They  never  saw   danger. 
Accustomed  to  work  their  way  amongst  shoals  and 
sandbanks,  and  along  iron-bound  coasts  in  their  frail 
craft,  and  during  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  the 
shelter  of  a  man-of-war  was  Uke  a  haven  of  rest  to 
them.     But  though  they  frequently  faced  dangers 
without    a   thought  which   would   have  made   the 
regular  man-of-war's  man  ttemble,  they  stood  sadly 
in  want  of  discipline,  and  were  with  great  diflSculty 
trained  to  order,  so  that  the  comparatively  easy  life 
of  a  man-of-war's  man  had  few  attractions  for  them. 
On  board  of  the  collier,  master,  mate,  and  men  smoked 
their  pipes  together ;  and  if  they  did  not  mess  from 
the  same  kid,  they  were  in  all  other  respects  pretty 
much  alike,  creating  an  equality  and  freedom  more 
in  accordance  with  their  habits  and  tastes  than  the 
drill  and  daily  routine  of  the  royal  navy. 
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Hie  Boohe  made  hy  the  Bight  Worahipful  Mr,  Boberi  Thame,  in  tie 
yeere  1527,  in  Sivily  to  Doctour  Ley,  Lord  ambaseadaur  for  King 
Henry  the  Eight,  to  Charles  the  Emperoar,  being  an  information  of 
the  parts  of  the  toorld,  discovered  by  him  and  by  the  King  of 
Portingal :  and,  also  of  the  way  to  the  Moluccaes  by  the  North. 

Right  noble  and  reverend  in  I.C.  I  have  received  your  letters, 
and  have  procured  and  sent  to  know  of  j'our  servant,  who,  your 
Lordship  wiote,  should  be  sick  in  Merchena.  I  cannot  there, 
or  elsewhere  heare  of  him,  without  he  be  returned  to  you,  or 
gon  to  S.  Lucar,  and  shipt.  I  cannot  judge  but  that  of  some 
conta<;iou8  sicknesse  hee  died,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  house,  for 
defaming  his  house,  would  bury  him  secretly,  and  not  be 
kuowen  of  it.  For  such  things  have  often  times  happened  in 
this  countrey. 

Also  to  write  unto  your  Lordship  of  the  new  trade  of  Spicery 
of  the  Emperour,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Islands  are 
fertile  of  clones,  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cinnamom ;  and  that  the 
said  islands,  with  other  there  about,  abound  with  guide, 
rubies,  diamonds,  bala&^ses,  granates,  jacincts,  and  other  stones 
and  pearls,  as  all  other  lands  that  are  under  and  near  the 
EquinoctialL  Fur  we  see  where  nature  giveth  anything  she  is 
no  nigard.  For  as  with  us,  aud  other,  that  are  aparted  from  the 
said  Elquinoctiall,  our  mettals  be  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  so  theirs 
be  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  And  as  our  fruits  and  grains  be 
apples,  nuts,  and  come,  so  theirs  be  dates,  nutmegs,  pepper,  clones, 
and  other  spices,  and  as  we  have  jeat,  amber,  cristal,  jasper, 
and  other  like  stones,  so  have  they  rubies,  diamonds,  balasses, 
saph^Tes,  jacincts,  and  other  like.     And  though  some  say  that 
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of  fliich  prooionB  mottals,  graines,  or  kind   of  spioes,  preclooB 
Ktoncs,  tbc  abundanco  and  quantity  is  nothing  so  great  as  oor 
mcttals,  fruits,  or  stones,  above  rehearsed ;   yet  if  it  be  weU 
conKidcred,  how  the  quantitie  of  the  earth  under  f he  equinoctiaU 
to  both  the  Tropicall  lines  (in  which  place  is  found  the  sud 
p;()ldo,  spices,  and  precious  stones),  is  as  mnch  in  quantiij  ai 
almost  all  the  earth,  from  the  Tropickes  to  both  the  Poles:  it 
ciinnot  be  denied  but  there  is  more  quantitie  of  the  sayd  mettak, 
fruites,  spices,  and  precious  stones,  then  there  is  of  the  other 
mottals,  and  other  things  before  rehearsed.     And  I  see  that  the 
prcciousness  of  these  things  is  measured  after  the  distance  that 
is  between  us,  and  the  things  that  we  have  appetite  unto,  for 
in  this  navigation  of  the  Spicerie  was   discovered,  that  these 
Inlands  nothing  set  by  golde,  but  set  more  by  a  knife  and  a  nayle 
of  iron,  then  by  his  quantitie  of  golde,  and  with  reason,  as  the 
thing  more  necessar}'  for  mans  service.    And  I  doubt  not  bat  to 
them  should  be  as  precious  our  come  and  seeds,  if  they  might  have 
them,  as  to  us  their  spice ;  and  likewise  the  pieces  of  glasse  that 
here  we  have  counterfeited  are  as  precious  to  them  as  to  us  their 
stones;  which  by  experience  is  seen  daylie  by  them  that  have 
trade  thither.     This  of  the  riches  of  those  countries  is  sufficient. 
Touching  that  your  Lordship  wrote,  whether  it  may  bee 
profitable  to  the  Emperor  or  no ;  it  may  be  without  doubt  of 
Dortor       groat  profite ;  if,  as  the  king  of  Poriingal  doth,  he  M'onld  bccomo 
I^y*8         a  merchant,  and  pronide  shippes  and  their  lading,  and  trade 
thithor  alone,  and  defend  the  trade  of  these  Islands  himselfe. 
But  other  greater  businesse  witbholdeth  him  from  this.     Bat 
still,  as  now  it  is  bogunne  to  be  occupied,  it  would  come  to 
much.     For  the  shippes  coming  in  safetie,  there  would  thither 
many  every  yere,  of  which  to  the  Empcirour  is  due  of  all  the 
wares  and  jewels  that  come  from  thence  the  fifth  pai-t  for  his 
custome  cleave  without  any  cost.     And  besides  this,  bee  puttoth 
in   every   note   a  ccrtaino  quantitie  of  money,  of  which  bee 
enjoy eth  of  the  gaines  pound  and  pounds  like  as  other  adven- 
turers doe.    In  a  fieete  of  three  shippes  and  a  carauel  that  went 
from  this  city  armed  by  the  merchants  of  it,  which  de|)a]-tcd  in 
April   last  pa^t,  I  and  my  partener  have  one   thousand  four 
hundred  duckets  that  we  employed  in  the  said  fieete,  ptincipally 
for  that  two  Englishmen,  friends  of  mine,  which  are  somewhat 
Tliis  was    learned  in  the  Cosmographio,  should  goe  in  the  same  shipix^s,  to 
tlie  fleet     ]3ri„g  me  certaine  relation  of  the  wtuation  of  the  countrey,  and 
to  be  expeii;  in  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  and  there  to  have 
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informaiiona  of  many  other  things,  and  adviso  that  I  desire  to  Cabot  dis- 
knowe  especially.     Seeing  in  these  qnarters  are  shippes,  and  [JJ^  river  o( 
mariners  of    that  conntrey,  and  cardes  by  which   they  saile,  Plate, 
thongh  much  unlike  ours,  that  they  should  procure  to  have  the  ^^^^' 
said  cards  and  Icamehow  they  understand  them,  and  especially  to 
know  what  navigation  they  have  for  those  islands  northwards, 
and  northeastwards. 

For  if  from  the  said  islands  the  sea  did  extend,  without  inter-  The  Ncwc 
position  of  land,  to  saile  from  the  north  point  to  the  northeast  i^jj^^jg 
poynt,   one   thousand  seven  hundred,   or  one   thousand  eight  discovered 
hundred  leagues,  they  should  come  to  the  Newfound  Islands  that  ^  *^®, 
we  discovered,  and  so  we  should  be  neerer  to  the  sayd  Spioerie 
by  almost  two  thousand  leagues  then  the  Emperour,  or  the  King 
of  Poriingal  are.     And  to  advise  your  Lordship  whether  of  these 
Spjceries  of  the  King  of  Portingal  or  the  Emperours  is  nearer, 
and  also  of  the  titles  that  either  of  them  hath,  and  howe  our 
New  found  lands  are  parted  from  it  (for  that  by  writing  without 
some  demonstration  it  were  hard  to  give  any  declaration  of  it) 
I  have  caused  that  your  Lordship  shall  receive  herewith  a  little  Mappe  of 
Mappe  or  Carde  of  the  W  orld :  the  which  I  feare  me  shall  put  *^®  ^^*'' 
your  Lordship  to  more  labour  to  understand  than  me  to  make  it, 
onely  for  that  it  is  made  in  so  little  roome,  that  it  cannot  be 
but  obscurely  set  out,  that  is  desired  to  be  scene  in  it,  and  also 
for  that  I  am  in  this  science  little  expert :  yet  to  remedy  in  part 
this  difficulty  it  is  necessary  to  declare  to  your  Lordship  my 
intent,  with  which  I  trust  you  perceive  in  this  Card  part  of  your 
desire,  if,  for  that  I  cannot  expresse  mine  intent,  with  my  declara- 
tion I  doe  not  make  it  more  obscure. 

First,  your  Lordship  knoweth  that  the  Cosmographers  have 
divided  the  earth  by  360  degrees  in  latitude,  and  as  many  in 
longitude,  under  the  which  is  comprehended  all  the  roundnes  of 
the  earth :  the  latitude  being  divided  into  foure  quarters,  ninetie 
degrees  amount  to  every  quarter,  which  they  measure  by  the 
altitude  of  the  Poles,  that  is  the  north  and  ibouth  starrcs,  being 
from  the  line  Equinoctiall  till  they  come  right  under  the  north 
starre  the  said  ninetie  degrees,  and  as  much  from  the  said  lino 
equinoctiall  to  the  south  starre  be  other  ninety  degrees.  And  as 
much  more  is  also  from  either  of  the  said  starres,  agayne  to  tho 
Equinoctiall.  Which  imagined  to  bee  round,  is  soone  perceived 
thus,  360  degrees  of  latitude  to  be  consumed  in  the  said  foure 
quarters  of  ninetie  degrees  a  quarter:  so  that  this  latitude  is 
the  measure  of  the  worlde  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to 
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noi th.     And  tbe  longitude,  in  which  are  aLso  counted  other  360, 
is  counted   from  west  to  east  or  from  east  to  west,  as  in  tbe 
Card  is  set. 
To  kn<)w        The  sayd    latitude    your    Lordship    may   see    marked   and 
\hioa.         divided  in  the  ende  of  this  Card  on  the  left  hand,  so  that  if  yon 
would  know  in  what  d^rees  of  latitude  any  region  or  coast 
standeth,  take  a  compasse,  and  set  the  one  foot  of  the  same  in  the 
Equinoctial  lino,  right  against  the  said  region,  and  apply  tbe 
other  foote'of  the  compasse  to  the  said  region  or  coant,  and  then 
set  the  sayd  compasse  at  the  end  of  the  Card,  -where  the  degrees  are 
divided.     And  the  one  foote  of  the  compasse  standing  in  the  line 
Equinoctial,  the  other  will  show  in  the   scale   the  d^reea  of 
altitude  or  latitude  that  the  said  region  is  in.     Also  the  longi- 
tude of  the  world  I  have  set  out  in  the  nether  part  of  the  Oird, 
containing  also  360  degrees  which  hegin   to  be  connted  after 
Ploleme  and   other   Cosmographeifl    from   an    headland    called 
Capo  Verde,  which  is  over  against  a  little  croi!«e,  made  in  the 
part  occidental,  where  the  division  of  the  degrees  beginneth, 
and  endeth  in  the  same  Capo  Verde, 
To  know         Now  to  know  in  what  longitude  any  land  is,  your  Lordship 
he  Irmgi-  ^lust  take  a  ruler  or  a  compasse,  and  set  the  one  foot  of  the  com- 
passe upon  the  land  or  coast  whose  longitude  you  would  know, 
and  extend  the  other  foot  of  the  compasse  to  the  next  part  of  one 
of  the  transversal  lines  in  the  Oriental  or  Occidental  part :  which 
done,  set  the  one  foot  of  the  compass  in  the   said  transversal 
lino  at  the  end  of  the  nether  scale,  the  scale  of  longitude,  and 
the  other  foot  sheweth  the  degree  of  longitude  that  the  region  is 
in.     And  your  Lordship  must  understand  that  this  Card,  though 
little,  containeth   the  univei*8al  whole  world   betwixt  two  ool- 
lateiall  lines,  the  one  in  the  occidentall  part  descendeth  perpen- 
dicular upon  the  175th  degree,  and  the  other  in  the  orientall 
on  the   170th  degree,  whose   disbmce   measure  th   the   scale   of 
longitude.     And  that  which  is  without  the  two  said  tranversall 
lines,  is  onely  to  show  how  the  Orientall  part  is  joined  with  the 
Occident,  and  Occident  with  the  Orient,  for  that  that  is  set  without 
the  line  in  the  Oriental  part,  is  the  same  that  is  set  within  the  other 
line  in  the  Occidentall  part;  and  that  that  is  set  without  the  line  in 
the  Occidental  part,  is  the  same  that  is  set  within  the  line  in  the 
Orientall  part,  to  show  that  though  this  figure  of  the  world  in 
plaine  or  flatte  seemoth  to  have  an  end,  j-et  one  imagining  that 
this  said  Card  were  set  upon  a  round  thing,  where  the  endes  should 
touch  by  the  linos,  it  would  plainely  appeare  howe  the  Orient  part 
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joyneth  with   the  Occident,   as  there  without  the  lines  it  is 
described  and  figured. 

And  for  more  declaration  of  the  said  Card,  your  Lordship 
shall  understand,  that  beginning  on  the  part  occidental  within  . 
the  line,  the  first  land  that  is  set  out  is  the  maine  land,  and 
islands  of  the  Indies  of  the  Emperour.  Which  maine  land  or 
coast  goeth  northward,  and  finisheth  in  the  land  that  we  found, 
which  is  called  here  Terra  de  Labrador.  So  that  it  appeareth 
the  said  land  that  we  found,  and  the  Indies,  to  be  all  one  maine 
land. 

The  sayd  coast  from  the  sayd  Indies  southward,  as  by  the  Now  called 
Card  3'our  Lordshippe  may  see,  commeth  to  a  certaine  straight  sea,  ^® .  , 
called  Estrecho  de  Todos  Santos :  by  which  straight  sea  the  of  Mage- 
Spaniards  goe  to  the  Spiceries,  as  I  shall  declare  more  at  large ;  the  ^^^^' 
which  straight  sea  is  right  against  three  hundred  fifteene  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  is  of  latitude  or  altitude  from  the  Equi- 
noctial I  three  and  fifty  degrees.  The  first  land  from  the  sayd 
beginning  of  the  Card  toward  the  Orient  are  certaine  islands  of 
the  Canaries^  and  islandes  of  Capo  Verde.  But  the  first  maine 
land  next  to  the  line  Equinoctial  is  the  sayd  Capo  Verde,  and 
from  thence  northward  by  the  straight  of  this  sea  of  lialie.  And 
so  followeth  Spayne,  France,  Flanders,  Almaine,  DenmarJce,  and 
Norway,  which  is  the  highest  part  toward  the  north.  And  over 
against  Flanders  are  our  islands  of  England  and  Ireland.  Of  the 
landes  and  coastes  within  the  streights  I  have  set  out  onely  the 
regions,  dividing  them  by  lines  of  their  limits,  by  which  plainely 
I  thinke  your  Lordship  may  see,  in  what  situation  everie  region 
is,  and  of  what  highnesse,  and  with  what  regions  it  is  joyned. 
I  doe  thinke  few  are  left  out  of  all  Europe.  In  the  parts  of  Asia 
and  Affrica  I  could  not  so  well  make  the  sayd  divisions :  for  that 
they  be  not  so  well  kno\Ven  nor  need  not  so  much.  This  I 
write  because  in  the  said  Card  be  made  the  said  lines  and  strikes, 
that  your  Lordship  should  understand  wherefore  they  doe  serve. 
Also  returning  to  the  aforesaid  (Japo  Verdo,  the  coast  goeth. 
southward  to  a  cape  called  Capo  de  huona  Sperama,  which  is 
right  over  against  the  60  and  65  degree  of  longitude.  And  by 
this  cape  go  the  Portingals  to  their  Spicerie.  For  from  this 
cape  toward  the  Orient,  is  the  land  of  Calicut,  as  your  Lordship 
may  see  in  the  headland  over  against  the  130  degree.  Fro 
the  sayd  Cape  of  Buona  Speransa  the  coast  returneth  toward  the 
line  equinoctiall,  and  passing  forth,  entreth  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
returning   out,   entreth  again   into   the    gulfe   of   Persia,   and 
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retumeth  toward  the  Equinootiall  line,  till  tliat  it  oommetli  to  the 
headland  called  Caliaa  aforesayd,  and  from  thenoe  the  coast 
making  a  gulfe,  where  is  the  river  of  Oanget^  retumeth  toward 
the  line  to  a  headland  called  Malaca,  where  is  the  principal 
Spioerie:  and  from  this  Cape  retometh  and  maketh  a  great 
gulfe,  and  after  the  coast  goeth  right  toward  the  Orient,  and 
over  against  this  last  gulfe  and  coast  he  manj  Islands,  which  be 
Islandes  of  the  Spiceries  of  the  Emperonr.  Upon  which  the 
Portingals  and  he  be  at  variance. 

The  said  coast  goeth  toward  the  Orient,  and  endeth  right 
against  the  155  degrees,  and  after  retumeth  toward  the  Occident 
northward :  which  coast  not  yet  plainely  knowen,  I  may  joyne 
to  the  New  found  lande  found  by  us  that  I  spake  of  before.  So 
that  I  finish  with  this  briefe  dedaration  of  the  Card  aforesayd. 
Well  I  know  I  should  also  have  declared  how  Hie  coasts  within 
the  straights  of  the  Sea  of  lialie  rnnne.  It  is  playne  that  passing 
the  straights  on  the  north  side  of  that  Sea  after  the  coast  of 
Oranado^  and  with  that  which  pertaines  to  iSjpatiie,  is  the  coast  of 
that  which  France  hath  in  Jtolte.  And  then  foUoweth  in  one 
piece  all  ItcUie,  which  land  hath  an  arme  of  the  sea,  with  a  gulfe 
which  is  called  Mare  Adriatieum.  And  in  the  bottome  of  this 
gulfe  is  the  citie  of  Venice,  And  on  the  other  part  of  the  sayd 
gulfe  is  Sclavonia,  and  next  Orecia,  then  the  streights  of  Ooa- 
stantinople,  and  then  the  sea  called  Euxinus^  which  is  within  the 
sayd  streights :  and  coming  out  of  the  said  streights,  foUoweth 
Turciamaiar  (though  now  on  both  sides  it  is  called  2Wicta).  And 
so  the  coast  runneth  southward  to  Syria^  and  over  against  the 
sayd  Turcia  are  the  Islands  of  Ehodes^  Candie^  and  Ogprue.  And 
over  against  Italte  are  the  Islands  of  SidUa  and  Sardinia.  And 
over  against  Spaine  is  Majorca  and  Minorca.  In  the  ende  of  the 
gulfe  of  Syria  is  Judea.  And  from  thence  retumeth  the  coast 
toward  ihe  Occident,  till  it  commeth  to  the  streights  where  we 
began,  which  all  is  the  coast  of  Affrihe  and  Barbarie.  Also  your 
Lordship  shall  understand  that  the  coastes  of  the  sea  throughout 
all  the  world,  I  have  colored  with  yellow,  for  that  it  may 
appeare  that  all  that  is  within  the  Hne  colored  yellow  is  to  be 
imagined  to  be  maine  land  or  Islands,  and  all  without  the  Une 
so  coloured  to  bee  Sea :  whereby  it  is  easie  and  light  to  know  it 
Albeit  in  this  little  roome  any  other  descriptions  would  rather 
have  made  it  obscure  than  cleere.  And  the  sayd  coasts  of  the 
sea  are  all  set  justly  af);er  the  manor  and  fonne  as  they  lie,  as 
the  navigation  approveth  them  throughout  aU  the  Card,  save 
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ODoly  the  coastes  and  Islee  of  the  Spicerie  of  the  Emperour  which 
is  fix)iu  over  against  the  160,  to  the  215,  degrees  of  longitude. 
For  these  coastes  and  situations  of  the  Islands  every  of  the 
Cosmographers  and  pilots  of  Portingal  and  Spayne  do  set  after 
their  purpose.  The  Spanards  more  toward  the  Orient  heoauso 
they  should  appeare  to  appertain  to  the  Emperour:  and  the 
Portingals  more  toward  the  Occident,  for  that  they  should  &ill 
more  within  their  jurisdiction.  So  that  the  pilots  and  navigants 
thither,  which  in  such  cases  should  declare  the  truth,  by  their 
Industrie  do  set  them  falsely  every  one  to  favour  his  prince. 
And  for  this  cause  can  be  no  certaine  situation  of  that  coast  and 
islands  till  this  di£ference  betwixt  them  be  verified.  Now  to 
come  to  the  purpose  of  your  Lordships  demand  touching  the  Doctor 
di£ference  between  the  Emperour  and  the  king  of  Portingal^  to  ^^j  ^^' 
understand  it  better,  I  must  declare  the  beginning  of  this 
discoverie.  Though  peradventure  your  Lordship  may  say  that 
in  that  I  have  written  ought  of  purpose,  I  fisdl  in  the  proverbe, 
a  gemino  ouo  helium.  But  your  Lordship  commanded  me  to  be 
large,  and  I  take  license  to  be  prolixious,  and  shallbe  perad- 
venture tedious,  but  your  Lordship  knoweth  that  Nihil  ignorantia 
verhositu. 

In  the  yeere  1484  the  king  of  Portingal  minded  to  arme 
certaine  Carvels  to  discover  this  Spicerie.  Then  forasmuch  as 
he  feared  that  being  discovered,  every  other  prince  woulde 
sende  and  trade  thither,  so  that  the  cost  and  peril  of  discovering 
should  be  his,  and  the  profite  common ;  wherefore  first  he  gave 
knowledge  of  this  his  mind  to  all  princes  Christened,  saying 
that  hee  would  seeke  amongst  the  infidels  newe  possessions  of 
regions,  and  therefore  would  make  a  certaine  armie :  and  that  if 
any  of  them  would  helpe  in  the  cost  of  the  sayd  armie,  he  should 
enjoy  his  part  of  the  profite  or  honour  that  should  come  of  it. 
And  as  then  this  discovering  was  holden  for  a  strange  thing  and 
uncertaine;  nowe  they  say  that  all  the  Princes  of  Christen- 
dome  answered,  that  they  would  be  no  part  of  such  an  armie, 
nor  yet  of  the  profit  that  might  come  of  it  After  the  which  he 
gave  knowledge  to  the  Pope  of  his  purpose,  and  of  the  answere 
of  all  the  Princes,  desiring  him  that  seeing  that  none  would 
helpe  in  the  costes,  that  he  would  judge  all  that  should  bee 
found  and  discovered  to  be  of  his  jurisdiction  and  command 
that  none  other  princes  should  intermeddle  therewith.  The 
Pope  said  not  as  Christ  saith.  Quia  me  coMtituU  judieem  inter  vaa  f  The  Pope 
He  did  not  refuse,  but  making  himself  as  Lord  and  judge  of  all,  not  ^prehen- 
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onely  granted  that  all  that  should  be  disoovered  from  Orient  to 
Occident  should  be  the  kings  of  Portingdl^  but  also,  that  npon 
groat  censures  no  other  Prince  should  discover  but  he.  And  if 
they  did,  all  to  boo  the  kings  of  Pariingcd.  So  he  armed  a  fleete, 
and  in  the  yeere  1497  were  discovered  the  Islands  of  (hUaU, 
from  whence  is  brought  all  the  spice  be  hath. 

After  this  in  tho  yere  1492,  the  kinge  of  Spaine  willing  to 
discover  lands  toward  the  Occident  without  making  any  such 
diligence,  or  taking  licence  of  the  king  of  Porting€d^  armed 
certaine  carvels,  and  then  discovered  this  India  Occidental, 
esx)ecially  two  Islands  of  the  sayd  India^  that  in  this  Card  I  set 
forth,  naming  the  one  La  Dominica^  and  the  other  Cuba^  and 
brought  certaine  golde  from  thence,  of  the  which  when  the  king 
of  Portingal  had  knowledge,  he  sent  to  the  king  of  Spcune^ 
requiring  him  to  give  him  the  sayd  islands.  For  that  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Pope  all  that  should  be  discovered  was  his,  and 
that  hee  should  not  proceede  farther  in  the  disooverie  without 
his  licence.  And  at  the  same  time  it  seemeth  that  out  of  Cadil 
into  Portingal  had  gone  for  feare  of  burning  infinite  number  of 
Jewes  that  were  expelled  out  of  Spaine,  for  that  they  would  not 
tume  to  be  Christians,  and  carried  with  them  infinite  number  of 
golde  and  silver.  So  that  it  seemeth  the  king  of  Spaine 
answered,  that  it  was  reason  that  the  king  of  Portingal  asked, 
and  that  to  bo  obedient  to  that  which  tho  Pope  had  decreed,  he 
would  give  him  the  sayd  Islands  of  the  Indies,  No  we  for  as 
much  as  it  was  decreed  betwixt  the  sayde  kings  that  none 
should  receive  the  others  subjects,  fugitives,  nor  their  goods, 
therefore  the  king  of  Portingal  should  pay  and  retume  to  the 
king  of  Spaine  a  million  of  golde  or  more,  that  the  Jewes  had 
caryed  out  of  Spaine  to  Portingal,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  would 
give  these  Islands  and  desist  from  any  more  discovering.  And 
not  fulfilling  this,  he  would  not  not  onely  not  give  these  Islands, 
but  procure  to  discover  more  where  him  thought  best.  It 
seemeth  that  the  king  of  Portingal  would  not^  or  could  not  with 
his  ease  pay  this  money.  And  so  not  paying,  that  he  could  not 
let  the  king  of  Spaine  to  di^x)ver :  so  that  he  enterprised  not 
toward  the  Orient  where  he  had  begun  and  found  the  Spioerie, 
and  consented  to  the  king  of  Spaine,  that  touching  this  dis- 
covering they  should  divide  the  worlde  betweene  them  two. 
And  that  all  that  should  be  discovered  from  Cape  Verde,  where 
this  Card  beginneth  to  be  counted  in  the  degrees  of  longitude, 
to  180  of  the  sayd  scale  of  longitude,  which  is  halfe  the  world 
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toward  the  Orient,  and  finishetb  in  this  Card  right  over  against  a 
little  crosse  made  at  the  said  180  degrees,  to  bo  the  king  of 
Portmgals.  And  all  the  land  from  the  said  Crosse  towarde  the 
Occident,  until  it  joyneth  with  the  other  Crosse  in  the  Orient, 
which  containeth  the  other  hnndreth  and  eightie  degrees,  that  is 
the  other  halfo  of  the  worlde,  to  be  the  king  of  Spatnes,  So  that 
from  the  land  over  against  the  said  hnndreth  and  eighty  degrees 
untill  it  finish  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixtie  on  both  the  ends 
of  the  Card,  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Spaine.  So  after 
this  manor  they  divided  the  world  betweene  them. 

Now  for  that  these  Islands  of  Spicery  fall  neere  the  terme  and 
limites  betweene  these  princes  (for  as  by  the  sayd  Card  you 
may  see  they  b^n  from  one  hundred  and  sixtie  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  ende  in  215),  it  seemeth  all  that  falleth  from  160 
to  180  degrees  should  be  of  Portingal:  and  all  the  rest  of  Spaine, 
And  for  that  their  Cosmographers  and  Pilots  coulde  not  agree 
in  the  situation  of  the  sayde  Islandes  (for  the  Portingah  set  them  The  Lon- 
all  within  their  180  degrees,  and  the  Spanarda  set  them  all  f^^  \^ 
without) :  and  for  that  in  measuring,  all  the  Cosmographers  of  found  out 
both  partes,  or  what  other  that  ever  have  bene  cannot  give 
certaine  order  to  measure  the  longitude  of  the  worlde,  as  they 
doe  of  the  latitude :  for  that  there  is  no  starre  fixed  from  East  to 
West,  as  are  the  starres  of  the  Poles,  from  North  to  South,  but  all 
mooveth  with  the  mooving  divine :  no  maner  can  bee  founde 
howe  certainly  it  may  bee  measured,  but  by  conjectures,  as  the 
Navigants  have  esteemed  the  way  they  have  gone.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  Spaine  had  the  situation  of  al  the  lands  from  Cape 
VerdSy  toward  the  Orient  of  y'e  PortingaU  to  their  180  degrees. 
And  in  all  their  Cardes  they  never  hitherto  set  the  saide  Inlands 
within  their  limitation  of  the  sayd  180  degrees,  (though  they 
knew  very  well  of  the  Islands,)  till  now  that  the  Spaniards 
discovered  them.  And  it  is  knowen  that  the  king  of  Portingal 
had  trade  to  these  Islands  afore,  but  would  never  suffer  Portingal 
to  go  thither  from  Calicut :  for  so  much  as  he  knew  that  it  fell 
out  of  his  dominion :  least  by  going  thither  there  might  come 
some  knowledge  of  those  other  Islands  of  the  king  of  Spaine^  but 
bought  the  cloves  of  marchants  of  that  countrey,  that  brought 
them  to  Calicut^  much  deerer  than  they  would  have  cost,  if  he 
had  sent  for  them  thinking  after  this  maner  it  would  abide 
alwayes  secret.  And  now  that  it  is  discovered  he  sondes  and 
keepes  the  Spaniards  from  the  trade  all  that  he  can. 

Also  it  should  seeme  that  when  this  foresaid  consent  of  the 
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division  of  Hie  worlde  was  agreede  of  betweene  them,  the  king 
of  Portingal  had  already  discovered  oertaine  Islandes  that  lie 
over  against  (Jape  Verde^  and  also  oertaine  part  of  the  maioe 
lande  of  India  toward  the  South,  from  whence  he  sette  BradU, 
and  called  it  the  land  of  BranL  So  for  that  all  shoold  ocnoe  in 
his  terme  and  limites,  hee  tooke  three  hundred  and  seveiitie 
leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde:  and  after  this,  his  180  d^rees, 
being  his  part  of  the  worlde,  should  begin  in  the  Garde  right 
over  against  the  340  degrees,*  where  I  have  made  a  little 
compasse  with  a  crosse,  and  should  finish  at  the  160  degree^ 
where  also  I  have  made  another  little  marke.  And  after  this 
computation  without  any  controversy,  the  Islands  of  the  Spioesy 
fal  out  of  ihe  PortingaU  domination.  So  that  nowe  the  Spamimdt 
say  to  the  PortingaU,  that  if  they  would  b^inne  their  180 
degrees  from  the  sayde  Cape  Verde,  to  the  intent  they  should 
extende  more  toward  the  Orient,  and  so  to  touch  those  Islandes 
of  the  Spicerie  of  the  Emperour,  which  is  al  that  is  betweene 
the  two  crosses  made  in  this  Card,  that  then  the  Islands  of  Q^ 
Verde  and  the  lande  of  Branl  that  the  Portingals  nowe  obtaine 
is  out  of  the  said  limitation,  and  that  they  are  of  the  Emperoars. 
Or  if  their  180  degrees  they  count  from  the  370  leagues  beyond 
the  said  Cape  Verde,  to  include  in  it  the  said  Islands  and  lands  of 
Brasil,  then  plainely  appeareth  the  said  180  degrees  should 
finish  long  before  they  come  to  these  Islands  of  the  Spioerie  of 
the  Emperour :  As  by  this  Garde  your  Lordship  may  see.  F(»: 
their  limits  should  begin  at  the  340  degrees  of  this  Garde,  and 
onde  at  the  160  degrees,  where  I  have  made  two  little  markes  of 
the  compasse  with  crosses  in  them. 

So  that  plainely  it  shoulde  appeare  by  reason,  that  the 
Portingals  should  leave  these  Islands  of  Cape  Verde  and  land  of 
Brasil,  if  they  would  have  part  of  the  Spicerie  of  the  Emperours : 
or  els  holding  those,  they  have  no  part  there.  To  this  the 
Portingals  say  that  they  will  beginne  their  180  degrees  from  the 
self  same  Cape  Verde :  for  that  it  may  extende  so  much  more 
toward  the  Orient,  and  touch  these  Islandes  of  the  Emperours: 
and  woulde  winne  these  Islands  of  Cape  Verde  and  land  of 
Brasil  neverthelesse,  as  a  thing  that  they  possessed  before  the 
consent  of  this  limitation  was  made. 

So  none  can  veroly  tell  which  hath  the  best  reason.  They  be 
not  yet  agreed.     Quare  sub  Judice  lis  est. 

But  without  doubt  (by  all  conjectures  of  reason),  the  sayd 
Islands  fall  all  without  the  limitation  of  Portingal  and  portaine 
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to  Spaine,  as  it  appearetih  by  the  most  part  of  all  the  Gardes  made 
by  the  Portingala,  save  tbose  which  they  have  falsified  of  late 
purposely. 

But  now  tonohing  that  your  Lordship  wrote,  whether  that 
which  we  discovered  toucheth  anything  the  aforesayd  coastes : 
once  it  appeareth  plainely,  that  the  Newefonnd  land  that  we 
discovered,  is  all  a  maine  land  with  the  Indies  occidentall,  from 
whence  the  Emperour  hath  all  the  gold  and  pearles ;   and  so  New  foand 
continueth  of  coast  more  than  6000  leagues  of  length,  as  by  this  ^^*^i,^ 
Garde  appeareth.     For  from  the  said  New  lands  it  proceedeth  the 
toward  the  Occident  to  the  Indies,  and  from  the  Indies  retumeth  Englinh- 
toward  the  Orient,  and  after  tumeth  southward  up  till  it  come 
to  the  Straits  of  Todas  Santos,  which  I  reckon  to  be  more  than 
5000  leagues. 

So  that  to  the  Indias  it  should  seeme  that  we  have  some  title.  Note, 
at  least  that  for  our  discovering  we  might  trade  thither  as 
others  doe.    But  all  this  is  nothing  neere  the  Spicerie. 

Now  then  if  from  the  sayd  New  found  lands  the  sea  be  To  mil  by 
navigable,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  sayling  northward  and  passing  *^®  ^°^®- 
the  Pole,  descending  to  the  Equinoctiall  line,  we  shall  hit  these 
Islands,  and  it  should  be  a  much  shorter  way,  than  either  the 
Spanards  or  the  Portingcds  have.    For  we  be  distant  frx)m  the 
Pole  but  thirty  and  nine  degrees,  and  from  the  Pole  to  the 
Equinoctiall    be   ninetie,   the  which  added  together,  bee  an 
hundred  twenty  and  nine  degrees,  leagues  2489,  and  miles 
7440 :  Where  we  should  find  these  Islands.    And  the  Navigation 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Spicerie  is,  as  by  this  Gard  you  may  see, 
from  Spaine  to  the  Islandes  of  Canarie,  and  from  these  Islandes 
they  runne  over  the  lino  Equinoctiall  southwarde  to  the  Gape  of 
the  maine  land  of  the  Indians,  called  the  Cape  of  Saini  Augus- 
tine, and  from  this  Gape  southwards  to  the  straites  of  Todos  Of  the 
Santos,  in  the  which  navigation  to  the  said  straites  is  1700  or  ^'*^*?'®^ 
1800  leagues;   and  from  these  Straites  being  past  them,  they 
return  towarde  the  line  Equinoctiall  to  the  Islands  of  Spicerie, 
which  are  distant  from  the  saide  Straites  4200,  or  4300  leagues. 

The  navigation  of  the  Portingals  to  the  said  Islandes  is 
departing  from  Portingal  southward  toward  the  Cape  Verde,  and 
from  thence  to  another  Gape  passing  the  line  Equinoctiall  called 
Capo  de  Bona  SIperansa,  and  from  Portingal  to  the  Gape  is  1800 
leagues,  and  from  this  Gape  to  the  Islands  of  Spicerie  of  the 
Emperour  is  2500  leagues. 

So  that  this  navigation  amounteth  all  to  4300  leagues.     So 
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that  (as  afore  is  sayd)  if  botwoen  our  Newe  found  lands,  or 

Noncay,  or  Island,  the  seas  towards  the  north  be  navigable,  we 

should  goo  to  these  Islands  a  shorter  way  by  more  than  2000 

leagues. 

Noto.  And  though  we  went  not  to  the  sayd  lalandes,  for  that  tbej 

are  the  Emperours  or  kings  of  Portinffoi,  wee  shoulde  by  the 

waye  and  comming  onoe  to  the  line  Equinootiall,  finde  landa 

no  lesse  riche  of  golde  and  Spicerie,  as  all  other  landee  are  under 

the  sayd  line  Equinoctiall :  and  also  should,  if  we  may  pta 

Bencfito  to  under  the  North,  enjoy  the  navigation  of  all  Tartarie,    Whieh 

England,     (ji^ould  be  no  lesse  profitable  to  our  commoditiee  of  doth  thas 

these  Spiceries  to  the  Emperour,  and  king  of  Porting. 

Objection.      But  it  is  a  generall  opinion  of  all  Gosmographers,  that  passLug 

the  seventh  olime,  the  sea  is  all  ice,  and  the  colde  bo  much  than 

none  can  suffer  it    And  hitherto  they  had  all  the  like  opinioD, 

that  under  the  b'ne  Equinootiall  for  much  heate»  the  land  was 

unhabitable. 

AuBwore.        Yet  since  (by  exporienoe  is  proved)  no  lande  so  much  habitaUe 

nor  more  temperate.     And  to  conclude,  I  thinke  the  same  should 

be  found  under  the  North,  if  it  were  experimented.     For  as  all 

A  true       judge,  nihil  fit  vcumum  in  rerum  natura.    So  I  judge  there  is  no 

opinion,      j^jj^  unhabitable,  nor  sea  innavigable.    If  I  should  write  the 

reason  that  presenteth  this  unto  me,  I  should  be  too  prolixe, 

A  Toyage   and  it  seemeih  not  requisite  for  this  present  matter.     God 

of  disco-     tnoweth  that  though  by  it  I  should  have  no  great  interest,  yet  I 

tko  Polo,    have  had  and  still  have  no  little  mind  of  this  businesse :  so  that 

if  I  had  facullio  1o  my  will,  it  should  be  the  first  thing  that  I 

woulde  understand,  even  to  attempt,  if  our  seas  northward  he 

navigable  to  the  Pule,  or  no.     I  reason,  that  as  some  mcknesses 

M.  Thorne  are  hereditaiious,  and  come  from  tho  father  to  the  sonne,  so  this 

Eliot         inclination  or  desire  of  this  discoverie  I  inherited  of  my  father, 

discovirord  which  with  another  marchant  of  Bristow  named  Ifugh  Elioi^-wen 

of  New       ^]^Q  discoverers  of  the  New  found  lands,  of  the  which  there  is  no 

luud.  doubt  (as  nowo  plainely  api)eareth),  if  the  manners  would  then 

The  cause  have  bone  ruled,  and  followed  their  pilots  minde,  the  lands  of  the 

w^.Vt^     West  Indies  (from  whence  all  tho  gold  commeth)  had  bene  ours. 

dies  were    ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  coast,  as  by  the  Carde  appeareth,  and  is  aforesayd. 

not  oars;        Also  in  this  Cardo  by  the  Coastes  where  you  see  C  your 

Selmatiair  lordship  shall  understand  it  is  set  for  Cape  or  headland,  where 

Gabot        I.  for  Iland,  whore  P.  for  Port,  where  B.  for  Biver.     Also  in  all 

an^EpUtlo  *^'®  ^^**^®  Cardo,  I  think  nothing  be  erred  touching  the  situation 

toBaptista  of  the  land,  save  only  in  these  Hands  of  Spicerie ;  which  for  that 

Kamusius. 
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(as  aforo  is  sayd)  every  one  setteth  them  after  his  mind,  there 
can  be  no  certification  how  they  stand.  I  doe  not  denie  that 
there  lacke  many  things,  that  a  consummate  Garde  should  have 
or  that  a  right  good  demonstration  desire th.  For  there  should 
be  expressed,  all  the  mountaines  and  rivers  that  are  principall 
of  name  in  the  earth,  with  the  names  of  Fortes  of  the  sea,  the 
names  of  all  principall  cities,  which  all  I  might  have  set,  but  not 
in  this  Carde,  for  the  little  space  would  not  consent. 

Your  Lordship  may  see  that  setting  onely  the  names  almost 
of  every  region,  and  yet  not  of  all,  the  roome  is  occupied.  Many 
Islands  are  also  left  out,  for  the  said  lack  of  roome,  the  names 
almost  of  all  Fortes  put  to  silence,  with  the  roses  of  the  windes 
or  points  of  the  compasse :  For  that  this  is  not  for  Pilots  to 
sayle  by,  but  a  summary  declaration  of  that  which  your  Lord- 
ship commanded.  And  if  by  this  your  Lordship  cannot  wel 
perceive  the  meaning  of  this  Carde,  of  the  which  I  would  not 
marveile,  by  reason  of  the  rude  composition  of  it,  will  it  please 
your  Lordship  to  advise  me  to  make  a  bigger  and  a  better  mappe 
or  els  that  I  may  cause  one  to  be  made.  For  I  know  myself  in 
this  and  all  other  nothing  perfect,  but  Licet  semper  disceru, 
nonquam  tamen  ad  perfeciam  ecientiam  perueniens.  Also  I  know, 
to  set  the  forme  sphericall  of  the  world  in  Flano  after  the  true 
rule  of  Cosmographie,  it  would  have  bene  made  otherwise  than 
this  is:  howbeit  the  demonstration  should  not  have  bene  so 
plaine. 

And  also  these  degrees  of  longitude,  that  I  set  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  Card,  should  have  bin  set  along  by  the  lino  Equi- 
noctiall,  and  so  then  must  be  imagined.  For  the  degrees  of 
longitude  neere  either  of  the  poles  are  nothing  equalled  in 
bignesse  to  them  in  the  Equinoctiall.  But  these  are  set  so, 
for  that  setting  them  along  the  Equinoctial,  it  would  have  made 
obscure  a  great  part  of  the  map.  Many  other  curiosities  may 
be  required  which  for  the  nonce  I  did  not  set  downe,  as  well 
for  that  the  intent  I  had  principally,  was  to  satisfy  your  doubt 
touching  the  spiceiie,  as  for  that,  I  lack  leasure  and  time.  I 
trust  your  Lordship  correcting  that  which  is  erred,  will  accept 
my  good  will,  which  is  to  doe  anything  that  I  may  in  your 
Lordships  service.  But  from  henceforth  I  knowe  your  Lord- 
ship will  rather  command  me  to  keep  silence  than  to  be  large, 
when  you  shall  be  wearied  with  the  reading  of  this  discourse. 
Jesus  prosper  your  estate  and  health. 

Your  Lordships, 

Robert  Thorne,  1527. 
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AIbo  this  Carde,  and  that  which  I  write  touching  the  Tariisoe 
between  the  Emperonr  and  the  king  of  Porting  is  not  to 
be  shewed  or  oommnnioated  there  ¥nth  many  of  that  court  Foi- 
though  there  is  nothing  in  it  prejadicial  to  the  Bmperonr,  jet  it 
may  be  a  cause  of  paine  to  the  maker ;  as  well  for  that  none  msy 
make  these  Gardes  but  certaine  appointed,  and  allowed  Ibr 
masters,  as  for  that  peradyenture  it  would  not  sound  well  to 
them,  that  a  stranger  should  know  or  discover  their  secretei: 
and  would  appeare  worst  of  all,  if  they  understand  that  I  wxite 
touching  the  short  way  to  the  Spioerie  by  our  seas.  Thoo^ 
peradventure  of  troth  it  is  not  to  be  looked  to,  as  a  thing  Hhti 
by  all  opinions  is  impossible,  and  I  thinke  never  will  come  to 
oflfect :  and  therefore  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  to  be  spoken 
o£  For  to  move  it  amongst  wise  men,  it  should  be  had  in 
derision.  And  therefore  to  none  I  would  have  written  nor 
hpoken  of  such  things ;  but  to  your  Lordship  to  whom  boldly  I 
commit  in  this  all  my  foolish  fimtasie  as  to  myself.  But  if  it 
please  Qod  that  into  England  1  may  come  with  your  Lordship, 
I  will  show  some  conjectures  of  reason,  though  against  the 
general  opinions  of  Gosmographers,  by  which  shall  appeare  this 
that  I  say  not  to  lacke  some  foundation.  And  till  that  time  1 
beseech  your  Lordship,  let  it  be  put  to  silence;  and  in  the 
meane  season,  it  may  please  God  to  send  our  two  Englishmen, 
that  are  gone  to  the  Spicerie,  which  may  also  bring  more  plaine 
declaration  of  that  which  in  this  case  might  be  desired. 

Also  1  know  1  needed  not  to  have  been  so  prolixe    in    the 

declaration  of  this  Garde  to  your  Lordship,  if  the  sayd  Garde 

had  beene  very  well  made,  after  the  rules  of  Gosmographie. 

For  your  Lordship  would  soone  understand  it  better  than  1,  or 

any  other  that  could  have  made  it :  and  so  it  shouldo  appeare 

that  1  shewed  Delphinum  ruUare.    But  for  that  I  have  made  it 

after  my  rude  maner,  it  is  necessary  that  I  be  the  declarer  or 

gloscr  of  my  own  worke,  or  els  your  Lordship  should  have  had 

much  labour  to  understand  it,  which  now  vrith  it  ali^o  cannot  be 

excused,  it  is  so  grossely  done.     But  I  knew  you  looked  for  no 

curious  things  of  mee,  and  therefore  I  trust  your  Lordship  will 

accept  this,  and  hold  me  for  excused.     In  other  mens  letters 

that  they  write  they  crave  pardon  that  at  this  present  they 

write  no  larger ;  but  1  must  finish,  asking  pardon  that  at  this 

present  I  write  so  largely.     Jesus  preserve  your  Lordship  with 

augmentation  of  dignities.*  Your  servant,     Hobkrt 

THOiiXE,1527. 
♦  Hakluyt.  vol.  i.  pp.  214—220. 
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Letter  of  (lie   Company  of  the   Merchant  Adventurer$  to  Bussia 

to  their  Agents, — Vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

^'You  shall  understand  we  have  fraighted  for  the  parts  of 
Russia  foure  good  shippes  to  be  laden  there  by  you  and  your 
order:  That  is  to  say,  the  PrimeroBe  of  the  burthen  of  240 
Tunnes,  Master  under  Qodj  John  Buckland:  The  John 
Evangelist,  of  170  Tunnes,  Master  under  Qod  Laurence 
Boundal :  The  Anne  of  Loudon,  of  the  burthen  of  160  Tunnes, 
Master  under  Qod,  David  Philly ;  and  the  Trinitie  of  London 
of  the  burthen  of  140  Tunnes,  Master  under  Qod  John  Robins, 
as  by  their  charter  parties  may  appeare;  which  you  may 
require  to  see  for  divers  causes.  Tou  shall  receive,  Qod  willing, 
out  of  the  said  good  ships,  Qod  sending  them  in  safety  for 
the  use  of  the  Company,  these  kinds  of  wares  following,  all 
marked  with  the  general  marke  of  the  Company  as  foUoweth, 
25  fardels  containing  207  sorting  clothes,  one  fine  violet  in 
graine,  and  one  skarlet,  and  40  cottons  for  wrappers,  beginning 
with  number  1,  and  ending  with  number  52.  The  sorting 
clothes  may  cost  the  first  'penj  61.  9s,,  the  cloth,  one 
with  ihe  other.  The  fine  violet  18/.  6s,  6d,  The  skarlet 
171,  ISs.  6d,,  the  cottons  at  91, 10s,  the  packe  aooompting  7 
cottons  for  a  packe :  more  500  pieces  of  Hampshire  kersies,  that 
is  400  watchets,  43  blewes,  53  reds,  15  greenes,  5  ginger  colours, 
2  yellowes  which  cost  the  first  peny  41,  6s.  the  piece,  and  three 
packes  containing  21  cottons  at  9/.  10s.  the  packe,  and  part  of 
tiie  clothes  is  measured  by  Arshines.  More  9  barrels  of  Pewter 
of  Thomas  Hasels  making  ^c.  Also  the  wares  bee  packed  and 
laden  as  is  aforesayde,  as  by  an  invoyce  in  every  shippe  more 
plainly  may  appeare.  So  that  when  it  shall  please  Qod  to 
send  the  saide  good  shippes  to  you  in  safetie,  you  are  to  receive 
our  said  goods,  and  to  procure  the  sales  to  our  most  advantage 
either  for  ready  money,  time  or  barter :  having  consideration 
that  you  doe  make  good  debts,  and  give  such  time,  if  you  give 
any,  as  you  may  employ  and  retume  the  same  against  the  next 
voyage ;  and  also  foreseeing  that  you  barter  to  a  profit  and  for 
such  wares  as  be  here  most  vendible,  as  waxe,  tallowe,  traino 
oile,  hempe  and  flaxe.  Of  furres  we  desire  no  great  plentio, 
because  they  be  dead  wares.  And  as  for  felts  wo  will  in  no 
wise  you  send  any.     And  whereas  you  have  provided  tarro,  and 
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as  wo  suppose^  aomo  hempe  ready  bonght,  onr  ad viao  is  tint  io 
no  wise  you   send  any  of  them  hither  nnwronght  became  ov 
fraight  is  42.  a  Tanne  or  little  less  :  which   is  so  deare,  u  'A 
would  not  beare  the  charges ;  and  therefore  we  have  sent  yoi 
7  ropemakers,  as  by  the  copies  of  oovenants  here  indosed  sbH 
appearo ;  whom  wo  will  you  set  to  ^^orke  with  all  ezpeditin 
in  making  of  cables  and  ropes  of  all  sorts.     Liet  all  diligence  be 
used  that  at  the  returne  of  these  shippes  we  may  see  sampki 
of  all  ropes  and  cables  if  it  be  possible,  and  so  after  to  contiinK 
in  worko,  that  we  may  haye  good  store  against  the  next  jeen. 
Therefore  they  have  neede  to  have  a  plaoe  to  work  in,  in  tlie 
winter;  and  at  any  hand  let  them  have  hempe  ynon^  to  spbuie 
their  stnffes ;  for  seeing  you  have  great  plentie  of  hempe  there, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  u 
good  stuffe  from  thence,  better  and  cheaper  than  out  of  Danske; 
if  it  be  diligently  used,  and  have  a  good  overseer. 

«  Let  the  chiefest  lading  of  these  foure  shippes  be  prindpallj 
in  waxe,  flaxe,  tallowe,  and  trayne  oyle.  And  if  there  be  any  more 
wares  than  these  ships  be  able  to  take  in,  then  leave  that 
which  is  least  in  valeu  and  grossest  in  stowage  nntill  the  next 
shipping ;  for  wee  do  purpose  to  ground  ourselves  chiefly  upon 
those  commodities,  as  waxe,  cables  and  ropes,  traine  oyle,  flaxes 
and  some  linen  yame.  As  for  Masts,  Tarre,  Hempe,  Feathers,  or 
any  such  other  like,  they  would  not  bear  the  charges  to  have  any 
considering  our  deere  fraight.  We  have  sent  you  a  skinner  to 
be  there  at  our  charges  for  meate,  drinke  and  lodging,  to  view 
and  see  such  furros  as  you  shall  consider  cheape  and  buye,  not 
minding  nevertheless,  that  you  shall  charge  yourselves  with 
many,  except  those  which  be  most  vendible,  as  good  martens 
mimures,  otherwise  called  Lettis  and  Mynkes.  Of  these  yon 
may  send  tis  plontio,  finding  thorn  good  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  As  for  sables  and  other  rich  furros,  they  bee  not  eveiy 
mans  money ;  therefore  you  may  send  the  fewer,  using  partly 
the  discretion  of  the  Skinner  in  that  behalfo. 

*'  We  heai'o  that  there  is  great  plentie  of  Steele  in  Bussia  and 
Tartarie  whereof  wee  would  you  sent  us  part  for  an  example  and 
to  write  your  mindes  in  it  what  store  is  to  be  had ;  for  we 
heare  say  there  is  great  plentie  and  that  the  Tartars  Steele  is 
better  than  that  in  Russia.  And  likewise  we  be  informed  that 
there  is  great  plentie  of  Copper  in  the  Emporours  Dominions ;  we 
would  be  certified  of  it  what  plentie  there  is  and  whether  it  be 
in  plates  or  in  round  flat  cakes,  and  send  us  somo  for  example. 
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Also  we  would  have  you  to  certifio  ub  what  kind  of  woolen  cloth 
the  men  of  Rie  and  Reuel  and  the  Poles  and  Lettoes  doe  bring 
to  Russia  and  send  the  scantlings  of  them  with  part  of  the  lists 
and  a  full  advice  of  the  lengths  and  breadths,  colours  and  prices, 
and  whether  they  be  stained  or  not :  and  what  number  of  them 
may  be  uttered  in  a  yeare,  to  the  intent  that  we  may  make 
provisions  for  them  for  the  like  sorts,  and  all  other  Flemish 
wares  which  they  bring  thither  and  be  most  vendible  there. 
And  to  certifie  us  whether  our  set  clothes  be  vendible  there  or 
not  and  whether  they  be  rowed  and  shome ;  because  of  times  they 
goe  undrest.  Moreover,  we  will  you  send  us  of  every  com- 
modity in  that  Country  part,  but  no  great  quantity  other  than 
such  as  is  before  declared.  And  likewise  every  kind  of  Lether, 
whereof  we  be  informed  there  is  great  store  bought  yeerely 
by  the  Esterlings  and  Duches  for  hie  Almaigne  and  Germanie. 

"  More  that  you  doe  send  us  for  a  proofc  a  quantity  of  such 
earth,  hearbes,  or  what  thing  soever  it  be,  that  the  Russes  do 
die,  and  colour  any  kind  of  cloth,  linen  or  wollen,  Lether  or  any 
other  thing  withall :  and  also  part  of  that  which  the  Tartars  and 
Turkes  doe  bring  thither,  and  how  it  must  be  used  in  dying 
and  colouring.  Moreover  that  you  have  a  special  foresight 
in  the  chusing  of  your  Tallowe  and  that  it  may  be  well  purified 
and  dried,  or  else  it  will  in  one  yeere  putrifie  and  consume. 

"Also  that  you  certifie  us  the  truth  of  the  weights  and 
measures,  and  howe  they  do  answere  with  ours,  and  to  send  us 
3  nobles  in  money,  that  we  may  try  the  just  value  of  them. 

"  Also  we  doe  send  you  in  these  ships  ten  young  men  that 
be  bound  Frentises  to  the  Companie  whom  we  will  you  to 
appoint  every  of  them  as  you  shall  there  find  most  apte  and 
meete,  some  to  keep  accompts,  some  to  buy  and  sell  by  your 
order  and  commission,  and  some  to  send  abroad  into  the  notable 
cities  of  the  Gountrey  for  understanding  and  knowledge."  * 


APPENDIX  No.  3. 
Inventory  of  ye  Oreat  Barke.  a.d.  1631. — Vol.  ii.  p.  93, 

"  Thys  is  the  inventory  of  the  Great  Barke  vyeuwyd  by 
youre  humble  servant  Christopher  Morris,  the  6th  day  of 
October,  the  23  year  of  our  soverayne  King  Henry  the  8th. 

**  Item,  in  primis,  the  shype  with  one  overlop  (overloop  or 
orlop,  deck)  :  Item  the  fore  castell,  and  a  cloos  tymber  deck  from 

•  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  pp.  297—9. 
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the  mast  forward,  whyohe  was  made  of  lait :  Item,  above  the 
fore  castell,  a  decke  from  the  mayne  mast  afterward :  Item  a 
njeu  majne  mast  of  spruce  (a  sort  of  fir  so  called),  with  a  nyeii 
staje  hounsyd  (bound  round),  and  skarvyd  (or  scarfed,  one 
piece  of  timber  let  into  another  in  a  firm  joint)  with  the  same 
wood ;  wh jche  mast  js  of  length  from  the  hounse  to  the  step 
25  yards ;  the  mayne  mast,  about  tlie  paUias,  ys  23  hands 
about :  Item  a  nyeu  mayne  mast  yaerd  of  spruce  of  oon  piece. 

'*Item,  the  takyll  pertaynyng  to  the  said  mayne  maste,  6 
takclls  on  a  syd. 

**  Item,  9  shrowds,  and  a  back  staye  on  either  syde. 

'*Item,  in  all  the  takylles,  6  shyvers  (sheevers  or  sheaves, 
which  run  in  the  blocks,  whether  brass  or  wood)  of  bnsB; 
that  is  to  say  4  shyvers  in  three  pennants,  and  two  in  the 
bowser  takylls.  Item  a  payer  of  thyes  (ties  or  lifts,  the  ropes  bj 
which  the  yards  hang)  and  a  payer  of  hayliards  :  Item  a  gyver 
(a  double  block)  with  two  brasing  shyvers:  item  the  mayne 
parrel,  with  trussys  and  two  drynghs:  Item  2  lysts  (tysts, 
ropes  which  belong  to  the  yard-arms);  item  2  braseys:  Item 
2  tregets:  Item  a  mayne  kerse;  Item  a  bonnet  (bonnet  he- 
longing  to  another  sail)  haulf  vrarren,  with  shouts  tacks  and 
bollyings :  Item  a  nieu  mayne  top :  Item  a  top  mast,  and  a 
top  sayle,  with  all  theyr  apparrell :  Item  a  mayne  mj'ssen  mast; 
and  a  mayne  myssyn  yaerd  of  spruce  of  oon  pece. 

"  Item  a  payer  of  haylleards,  and  a  tye  for  the  sayd  mayne 
myssen  yaerd :  item  5  shrouds  on  eyohe  (each)  syd :  item  a  mayne 
myssen  haulf  a  top :  item  a  mayne  myssen  sayle  haulf  worren. 

"  Item  a  bonaventure  mast ;  with  a  yaerd  of  spruce  of  oon  pece, 
with  3  shrouds  on  a  syde.  Item  a  payer  of  hayliards  :  item  a 
tye  with  haulf  a  top  :  item  a  bonaventure  sayle,  sore  worren. 

'*  Item,  a  foer  mast  with  4  takylls,  and  7  shrouds  on  a  syd :  with  a 
tye  and  a  payer  of  hayliards  with  4  brasyn  shyvers :  Item  a  fore 
sayle  yaerd  with  the  apparrells,  2  trussys; — item  2  lysts;  2 
braessys ;  2  top  sayll  shoutts ;  2  bollyngs ;  a  fore  staye ;  item 
fore  sayll  shoutts ;  two  tacks  such  they  be,  Item  foer  sayle  koors, 
with  2  bonnetts,  sore  worren  :  item  a  fore  top  mast,  with  a 
yaerd,  with  sayles,  and  takyll  pertayning  to  yt. 

*'  Item  a  bowsprytt  of  ooke,  item  a  sprytt  sayle  yard,  skarvyd 
with  a  sprytt  sayle  sore  worren. 

"Item  4  ankers,  with  two  old  cabulls; — and  another  old 
cabull  whyche  they  say  ys  in  the  watar. 

"  Item  towe  katt  howks  (catt  hooks  to  raise  the  anchor) : 
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and  two  fysohe  hooks  (fish  hooks  for  fishing  the  anchor): 
item  4  poUys  with  brasyn  shyvers :  item,  a  snatche  poliy ; 
a  luff  hoke  (a  takell  with  2  hooks) :  item  2  pollys  for  the 
mayne  top  sayle:  item  2  great  dnbbell  pollys  with  woddyn 
shyver:  item  17  pollys,  great  and  small :  item  4  knyll  of  small 
ropys  of  roers  stuff :  item  4  boye  ropys,  good  and  bad ;  a  f jd  of 
iron  (an  instrument  used  for  splicing  ropes  known  as  a  marlin- 
spike) :  item  a  shype  kettel  of  24  gallons  :  item  a  pytche  pott  of 
brasse :  item  a  grynding  stoen :  item  a  orowe  of  yeron :  item  a 
pytche  trouth. 

"  Item  a  pompe  with  three  boxys ;  €ind  a  pomp  stavys  :  item 
3  compasses,  and  a  kenning  glass  (spy -glass  or  telescope) :  item 
5  lantemnes. 

'*  Item  a  great  boat  pertayning  to  the  shyppo  ;  with  a  davyd, 
with  a  shyver  of  brass :  item  xii  owers,  and  a  schulb. 

"  Hereafter  followeth  the  ordinances  pertajming  to  the  sayde 
shype,  item,  in  primis,  two  brazyn  pecys  called  kannon  pecyes 
on  stokyes  which  wayith,  The  one  9c.  3q.  11  lb.  the  other 
10c.  Iq.  17lb.  whole  weight  20c.  281b :  Item  2  payer  of  shod 
wheeles  nyeu :  item  2  ladyng  ladells. 

**  Starboard  side.  Item  oon  port  pece  of  yeron  cast  with 
2  chambers :  item  a  port  pece  of  yeron,  with  one  chamber : 
Item  a  spruyche  slyng  with  one  chamber. 

"  Larboard  side.  Item  oon  port  pece  with  2  chambers  :  Item 
another  port  pece,  with  oon  chamber,  whyche  chamber  was  not 
made  for  the  sayd  pece. 

'*In  the  forecastell.  Item  a  small  slyng  with  2  chambers. 
Item  another  pece  of  yeron  with  2  chaembers,  the  oon  broken."* 
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Furniture  of  the  Harry  Ordce  a   Dieu^  in  Pepysian  Library  at 

Cambridge^  Vol.  ii.  p.  94. 


GONNES  OF  BRASSE. 

Cannons    . 
Di-Cannons     . 
Oulveryns 
Sakers 

Cannon  Posers 
Fawcons    . 


Ull 

•  •  • 

ui 

.  •  •  • 

uu 

.  •  •  . 

1111 

•  • 

u 

•  • 

11 


GUNNES  OP  YRON. 

Port  Pecys 
Slyngs 
Di-Slyngs 
Fowlers 
Baessys 
Toppe  peces 
Hayle  shotte  pecys 
Hand  Gonnes  complete 
*  Goiton  Library,  British  Maaeum. 


XI  111 

•  •  •  • 

nil 

•  • 

11 

•  •  • 

VIll 

Ix 

•  • 

11 

xl 

c 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 


(iONNEFOWDER. 

Sorpeittyn  Towdor  in  Bar- 
rels   

Cum  Powder  id  Barrels  . 


-! 


SUOITE  OP   TBOK. 

For  Cannoiis  . 

„  Di-Cannoiis 

„  Oalveryns 

„  Di-ColverynB 

„  Sakers 

„  Fawcons   . 

„  SlyngB 

„  Di-SlyngB 
Crosse  barre  Sbotto 
Dyoe  of  Yron  for  Hayle 

Shotte i 


Leode 


SIIOTTE  OF  ST013I   AKD  LKADE.  M^NYCIONS. 

For  Canon  Feser  .     ,     ,      Ix     Pych  hamera 
,  Porte  Pecys    ...    coo     Sledges  of  Yron 
,  TowIorB  ...       o     Crows  of  Yron 

„  Toppe  I'ocjB  .     .     .      il     Couiuiinders 
~  "'  '  Tampioua 

Canvas  for  Cartowchcs 
Paper  Rjal  for  Cartowches 

ArrowBS,  Mony  Pyoks 

Byllj's,  Daerts  for  Toppys 

Bowes.    Bowestryngs 

Bowes  of  Yongh v* 

BoweStrynga x  Groc 

Morrys  Pykes cc 

Byliys CO 

Daerts  for  Toppis,  Doussens q 


X.  Coyll 


BABILUMENTS  OF  WABBE, 

Bopis  of  Herape  for  wolyng  and  brechyng 

Naglis  of  Bundere  sorts 

Baggs  of  Ledder xii 

Fyrkyns  with  Pnniys ^i 

Lyme  Potts x  Dq^, 

Spaer  'Wlielys lui  Pay 

Spaer  Truckells ;      .  iijj  p„ 

Spaer  Extrya xii 

ShepeSkynnys xxiiii 

Tymber  for  Forlocks q  pg^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6. 

Names  of  all  King's  Majesty's  Shippes,  OaUcySy  PynnasftcSy  and 
Roto  barges ;  with  their  tonnage  and  number  of  Soldiers,  Mariners, 
and  Gunners ;  and  also  the  places  where  they  now  he, 

6  Jan,  A,  B.     Ed.  VI.  prima. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

Shippes  at  Wolwidqe. 

The  Harry  Grace  a  Dieu,  1000  tons.     Souldiors,  349.     Marry- 
ners,  301.     Gonnere  50.    Brass  Piecos,  19.     Iron  Pieces,  103. 


Tho 


V 

n 
»» 
I* 

» 


AT  P0RT81I0CTH. 

ToDB.         Soldiers. 

Peter 600  400 

Matthowc 600  300 

Jesufl 700  300 

Pauncy 450  300 

Great  Barko 500  300 

LesseBarke 400  250 

Murryan      ......     500  800 

The  Shnico  of  Dawako     .     .450  250 

CriBtoffer 400  246 

Trynytie  Henry     ....     250  220 

8wope  Stake 300  230 

Mary  Willoughby  ....     140  160 


BraM  Pieces. 

12 

10 

8 

13 

12 

11 

10 

f* 
2 

1 

6 

»» 


Iron  Pieces. 

78 
121 
66 
69 
85 
98 
53 
39 
51 
63 
78 
23 


Tho 


»» 


t> 


»» 


j» 


11 


11 


11 


11 


»» 


>» 


11 


11 


11 


0ALLIX8  AT  POKTBlfOUTH. 

Tons.  Soldiers. 

Anne  Gallant 450  250 

Sallamander 300  220 

Hartc 300  200 

Antelope 300  200 

Swallowe 240  100 

Unyoome 240  140 

Jeannet 180  120 

New  barke 200  140 

Greyhound© 200  140 

Teager    ^ 200  120 

Bulle 200  120 

I.yone 140  140 

George 60  40 

Dragone 140  120 

vor,.  II. 


Brass  Pieces. 
16 
9 
4 
4 
8 
6 
6 
5 
8 
4 
5 
2 
2 
3 


Iron  Pieces. 

46 
40 

52 
40 
45 
30 
35 
48 
37 
89 
42 
48 
26 
42 


2    O 
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MEnCHANT  SHIPPING. 


The 


t» 


»» 


PTKNASBSB  AT  FOBTBaiOUTH. 

Tods.  SoMien. 

Fawcone 83  55 

Black  Pynnes 80  44 

Hyndo 80  55 

Spannyshe  Shallop      ...     20  26 

Hare 15  80 


The 


t» 


»» 


?» 


»» 


♦» 


»» 


»i 


BOW-BABGBi)  AT  rORTBSlfOUTII. 

Tons.  Soldiers. 

Sonne 20  40 

Cloode  in  the  Sonne    ...  20  40 

Harpe 20  40 

Maidenheade 20  87 

OUlyFlowre 20  38 

Ottrodge  Flowre    ....  20  37 

BooeeSlipe 20  87 

Flower  de  lewoe     ....  20  43 

Boae  in  the  Sonne  .     ...  20  88 

Portqnllioe 20  88 

Fawcone  in  the  Fetterlock     .  20  45 


DEPTFOBD  CTTBAND. 

Tons.  Soldiers. 

The  GranndeMr8. 450  250 

„      Marlyon 40  50 

,,      Galley  SubUll,  or  Roo  Galley     200  250 

„      Brickgantyne 40  44 

,,      Hoyebarke 80  60 

,,      Hawthorne 20  37 


IN  SCOTLAND. 

Tons.  Soldiers. 

The  Mary  Hamborrow  ....     400  246 

„      Phoenix 40  50 

„      Saker 40  50 

t,      Doble  Boose 0  43 


Braas  Pi«oes.   Iron  neoe<. 


4 
2 
2 

?» 
»» 


22 
15 
26 
7 
10 


Brsss  Pieces. 

Iron  Pieces. 

2 

6 

2 

7 

] 

6 

1 

6 

» 

n 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

7 

1 

6 

1 

6 

3 

8 

Brsffs  Pieces.    Iron  Picoe». 


1 

4 
3 
3 

n 


22 

8 

28 

19 

5 

5 


Rrass  Pieces. 
5 
4 
2 
3 


Iron  Pieces. 

C7 

33 

18 

6 


Tods.       Nombra  of  Men. 
Totale  Number  of  Ships,  Ac       ....       53.  6255 

Soldiers 1885 

Maryners ,....•.     5186 

Gonners 759 

7780* 
*  Archieol.  vol.  xxvi. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

"  A  note  of  all  (lie  Slnpps  that's  hound  for  Turkey  out  of  England,  and 
the  Burden  of  tliem  and  the  Captaynes  Names  as  foUowelh  :* 

The  King's  Mat"  Shipps. 


Tunns 

Ciipt. 

Tho  Lyon    . 

.      .   668 

Sir  Robert  Mansoll, 

The  Vantgard  . 

.      .   661 

Sir  Kich.  Hawkins. 

The  Kaino  bow. 

.      .  661 

Sir  Tho.  Batten. 

The  Reformation 

.      .   620 

Cap.  Manering. 

The  Destine 

.      .   550 

Cap.  Love. 

The  Anthelopp. 

.      .   143 

Sir  Hen.  Palmer. 

The  Marchants. 

The  Low  fenox 

.      .   300 

Cap.  Cave. 

The  Hercules    . 

.      .   300 

Cap.  Pennington. 

The  Samuell     .      , 

.      .   300 

Cap.  Towerson. 

The  Hector .      .      . 

.      .  300 

Cap.  Harris. 

The  Neptune    . 

.      .  300 

Cap.  Haughton. 

The  Bona  venture 

.      .  300 

Cap.  Chidlie. 

The  Centurion . 

.      .  250 

Sir  Fra.  Tanfield. 

The  Marigold   .      , 

.      .  250 

Sir  John  Fearns. 

The  Primrose   . 

.      .   180 

Sir  John  Handen. 

The  Barbery     . 

.   180 

Cap.  Porter. 

The  Restore 

.   130 

Cap.  Raymond. 

The  George 

.   130 

Cap.  Pett. 

The  Robert      .     . 

.   100 

Cap.  Gyles. 

The  Marmaduke 

.   100 

Cap.  Harbost." 

♦  ] 

3arL  1579,  f.  150. 

2  0  2 


nfii 


MERCEIANT  SHIPPING. 


APPENDIX  No.  7.     Vol.  ii.  p.  433. 

MERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD. 

Ttibular  StatemeiU,  shoioinj  the  Water  Area,  Quay  SjMcej  Width  of  Enirmtt, 

and  Depth  of  Sill  for   each  of  the  Liverpool  and   Birkenhead  Dodt^ 

with  particiUara  of  the  Graving  Dacha,  Open  Basins,  Landing  Stageg^mi 

Gridirons. 

jAxrARY,  1872. 

The  (Htl  Dock  Sill  i»  the  Datum  to  tchich  all  TjCveU  refer,  and  is  preserved  m  afHt 
Gauge  at  the  Wetd  side  of  the  Centre  Pier  of  the  Entrances  to  the  Canning  HsJIf'Ttb 
Dock. 

The  Old  Dock  contained  an  Area  of  3  acres  1890  yards,  and  557  lineal  yardi  of 

Quay  Space. 
Its  Pa'sa;;;c  c>mtiincd  an  Area  of  3  acres  675  yarda,  and  90  lineal  yards  of  Quay  Sptea 


LIVERPOOL  DOCKS. 


Foffition 

sni 

Oopix 
HoL 

ig  at 

i 

1 

LiTKRruoL  Docks. 

ami  Width  of 

below 

low 

Water 

liBal 

Kntranoe 

Dfttfim. 

Qaoins 

Area. 

QupP' 

or  Tanage. 

above  Dtxn 

Ft, 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ac.     ^  dsJMiks  YdL 
2  342^  0    641 

Niirlli  Carrier's  Dork  .      .     . 

West         40 

0 

6 

0 

27 

0 

Soutli  Carrier's  Dock  .     .      . 

West         40 

0 

6 

0 

27 

0 

1  45]5>  0    615 

Canniii  Half-Tide  Dock  .     . 

West         60 

0 

7 

9 

28 

0 

11  lOlO)  0  1002 

Do.                do. 

South        80 

0 

7 

9 

28 

0 

•  « 

•  • 

To.    (Lock  110  feet  long) 

N.  West    32 

0 

6 

0 

28 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

Do.                 do. 

S.  West    20 

0 

6 

0 

28 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

Canada  Ixjck  (408  ft  long)    . 

100 

0 

7 

9 

28 

0 

1  3479 

0    4^ 

Canada  Dock 

S.  East      50 

0 

6 

6 

29 

0 

17  4043 

0  1272 

Do.              

S.  West     80 

0 

6 

• 

6 

• 

29 

•  < 

0 

1 

14*3451 

Hu8kiH8on  Dock     .... 

0  ios9 

lluskisiion  Bmnoh  Dock  .     . 

.  .                     •  . 

• 

• 

•   .  • 

7    592!  0    910 

HuHkisaon  Lock  (338  ft.  long) 

East          80 

0 

6 

6 

38 

0 

0  4682 

0    342 

Do.             

West         45 

0 

6 

0 

26 

0 

0  3650 

0    330 

Pandon  Dock 

West         70 

0 

6 

6 

30 

11 

10     100 

0    867 

Wellington  Half-Tide  Dock  . 

East          70 

0 

6 

9 

SO 

9 

3    813 

0    400 

Do.               do. 

West         50 

0 

6 

6 

28 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

Wellington  Dock  .... 

West         70 

0 

6 

6 

31 

0 

7  4120 

0    820 

Braudey-Mooro  L*ock  . 

North       60 

0 

6 

0 

26 

0 

9  3106 

0    935 

Do.                  ... 

South        60 

0 

6 

0 

26 

0 

■   • 

•  • 

Nelson  Dock 

South        60 

0 

6 

6 

26 

0 

7  4786 

0    8A3 

Stanley  Dock 

West         51 

0 

5 

8 

29 

0 

7     120 

0    753 

Do 

Canal        18 

0 

2 

6 

29 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

Canal  Basin,  let  to  Bridge-   > 
water  Trust        ...    J 

West         18 

0 

O.D.8. 

26 

0 

0    920 

0    110 

CJoUingwood  Dock 

Wtst         60 

0 

6 

9 

26 

0 

5    244   0    553 

Do.                  ... 

Canal        18 

0 

2 

6 

26 

0 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Salbbury  Dock      .... 

^  (North  60 

0 

6 

11 

26 

0 

3  2146  0    406 

Do.                .... 

® {South  50 
^(Lock    18 

0 

6 

11 

26 

6 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Do.                .... 

0 

2 

6 

26 

0 

•  • 

•    • 
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LIVICKPOOL  DOCKS- OinliKl 


Clatenco  Gmving  Dock  Baain 


Do. 


Do. 


CiMoneo  Hftlf-TiJo  Dock 
Cluroiice  Dock  .  .  , 
Trafalgar  I,ock  .  .  . 
TnLfttlgar  Dock  .  .  , 
Victoiin  Dock  .... 
Do.  .... 

WBteilooDoch      .     .     . 
Com  Wareliouse  Dook     . 
Hulf-TWoDocktodo.     .     . 
Do.    Lock  (HO  ft.  loDg) . 

Frinoe's  Dock  .  .  . 
George's  Dock  .  .  . 
Geo^'a  Dock  Passage 

MauohesteT  Dock  .... 

Manchester  Lock  (86  ft.  long) 
Onnniiig  Dook  .... 
Canning  Half-Tide  Dook 


Brnnswiok  Hklf-Tide  Dock 

Tfiiioili  D.ick  .  .  . 
KarrnfetoTi  I).--k  .  .  . 
1Iltcii1li»luui  Ilttlf-Tide  Dock 


North       45  0 

Boutb       45  0 

V/tBt        50  0 

West         47  0 

North       45  0 

North      45  0 

North      45  0 

South        50  0 

Sooth       60  0 

South       60  0 

■a  (North  65  0 

J(Middle32  0 

^ I  South  C5  0 

North        45  0 

Bonth        40  3 


IWcflt       32  10 


>\South  15  0 

North       43  0 

East          45  0 

North       45  0 

North       50  0 


Wert 
West 
South 


50 


!uuth  42 
I /North  70 
^ (South  50 
West  50 
EV>uth  60 
West  70 
North  60 
Wert  42 
West  45 
West  40 
West  29 
North       80 


4  179*'  0  635 
6  273  0  914 
0  2937   0  256 

5  4546,  0  764 
5  3559   0  755 

8  2146   0  533 

2  3373   0  506 


7  3542,  0    S8S 


7'8806  0  '875 
3  3542  0  445 

10  1564,  0  1214 

26  0  1053 
12  3010  0  1086 


1  £ 


i   0    491 


Total  Water  Area  and  Qua?  Space  of  the  Liferpool  Docks  . 


243  155917    £63 


:m 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 


LIVERPOOL  BASINS. 


LivKBrooL  Basixs. 


Width  of 
EntruiKje. 


Ciinada  Basin  . 
Sandon  Basin  .     . 
George's  Ferry  Basin 
Chester  Basin  . 
South  Ferry  Basin 
Harring^n  Busin  . 
Herculaneum  Basin 


Ft.  In. 

250  0 

200  0 

67  0 

36  0 

^  0 

40  0 

40  0 


Height 

of  Here 

above 

Datum. 


Ft.  In. 

32  0 

31  0 

23  8 

22  2 
30  6 

23  3 
26  0 


Total  Water  Aroa  and  Quay   Space  of  the  I 

Liverpool  Basins ) 

Do.  do.  do.  Docks  . 


Total 


Water 
Area. 


Acres    Yds. 

6  4528 

6  904 

0  1.S44 

0  2568 

0  2927 

0  3917 

0  2200 


Line&] 
Quayage. 


Milee    Yds.   I 

0  546 

0  702 

0  160 

0  288 

0  205 

0  308 

0  204 


15    3868 
243  1559 


1     653 
17    263 


259    587  I  18    916 


AREA  OF  THE  DOCK  ESTATE. 


Liverpool 
Birkenhead 


1,032  Acres. 
506    „ 


Total 1,538  Acres. 


BIRKi':NUEAD  DOCKS. 


BnuckKRXAD  Docks. 


Poaltlon 

and  Width  of 

Entrance 

or  Passage. 


WEST  FLOAT    .... 
Basin  near  Canada  Works     . 

Do.  do. 

Duke  Street  Passu  ge  . 
EAST  FLOAT    .... 
Com  Warehouse  Dock 
Kail  way  Companies*  Biisin    . 
I..o«k  from  Low- Water  Bosiii) 
238  feet  lonjr      .     .     ./ 

inner  Sill     . 

Outer  Sills  .     . 
Inner  Northern  Entrances     . 

Lock  198  feet  lung 

Inner  Sill    . 

Outer  Sills  .      .     . 

Lock  274  feet  long 

Inner  Fill    . 

Outer  Sills  .     .     . 

Alfred  Dock 

Outer  Northern  Entrances — 

Jjock  3{8  feet  long 

Lock  198  feet  long 

Lock  398  (vet  long 

Egei  t  »n  Dock 

Morpeth  Dock 

Kailwjiy  Companits'  Basin    . 
Morpeth  Br»nch  Dock 
Morpfth  Loi'k  398  feet  long  . 


West 
East 


North 
Midtllc 


Ft.  In. 

50  0 

50  0 

100  0 

30  0 

50  0 


100    0 
30    0 


South        50    0 


North 

Middle 

South 

West 

West 

South 

West 

River 


100  0 

30  0 

50  0 

70  0 

70  0 

25  0 

85  0 

85  0 


Ft.    In. 

•  a 

7    6 

•  • 

O.  D.  S. 


9    0 

12    0 

9    0 

•  • 

9    0 
12    0 

•  • 

9    0 
12    0 


12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

7  4 

5  5 

CD.  8. 

12'  0 


Coping  at 

HoUuw 

Quoins 

abv.  Dtm. 

Ft. 

•    • 

In. 

•  • 

•  • 

26 

6 

•  • 

26 

0 

26 

0 

■  • 

2(> 

0 

26 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

26 

•  ■ 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

31 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

Acra.  Yd*. 

52    319 

1  2554 

1       84 


Line«l 
Quayage. 


Mi  165  Yds 
2     210 
0     543 
0     390 


59  3786  1  1506 

1    453  0    555 

0    606,  0     113 

0  1333!  0    234 


0 
0 


667 
1522 


0     242 
0     2G4 


0    300 


ToUil  Water  Area  and  Quay  SY>ace  oHl\<i  Buki:iihoad  Docks 


8  2922  0  482 


352 
377 
391 
754 
1299 
319 
C37 
411 


0  3888;  0 
0  667|  0 
0  2222  0 


3  4011 
11  2404 

0  3144 

4  243 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0  3777  0 


147  722  8  G09 
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BiRKENHRAD  BASINS. 

BlRKKKUKAD  BaSIXS. 

Width 

of 

Entrance. 

Height  of 

Mere 

above 

Datum. 

Water 
Area. 

Linei 
Quayi^ 

T.OW -Water  BesiD  .     .     . 
Ncwrth  Basin     .... 

• 

Ft.    In. 
300     0 
500     0 

Ft.    In. 
26     0 

R1    n 

Acres    Yds. 

14         0 

4  2843 

Miles  ^ 
0  13< 
0    6( 

Total  Water  Area  and 
Birkenhead  Basins 
Do.                do. 

Quay  Space  of  the  1 
do.                 Docks  . 
Tobil   .... 

18  2843 
147    722 

1  2( 
8    6( 

165  3565 

9    8' 

TOTAL  AREA  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  BIRKENHEAD  DOCKS  AND  BA8I 

Acres     Yds. 
Total  Water  Area  and  Quay  Space  of  the  r  059    50" 
Liverpool  Docks  uud  Basins   ....   J 

Total  Water  Area  and  Quay  Space  of  the  V  jgg  «g^g 
Birkenhead  Docks  and  Biasins      .     .         J     ^    »>o  o 


Total    . 


Miles    ' 
18     £ 

9     i 


424  4152 


28 


LEVELS  OF  TIDES  AT  LIVERPOOL. 
Derived  from  (he  Jfecord  of  the  Self-Registering  Gauge  at   George^s  Pier 
from  Ten  Yeanf  ObsercaHons,  1854  to  1863.    Datum  Old  Dock  SiU, 


An  cxtnionlinary  High  Tide,  as  marked  on  the  Leasowe'^ 
Lighthouse / 

An  extmor<linary  High  Tide,  20  January,  1863      .... 

Avernge  Iligli- Water  Mark  of  Kquinoctial  Spring  Tides  . 

Average  High  Water  of  Spring  Tides,  including  Equinoctial 
Tides 

Average  High- Water  Mark  of  Ordinary  Spring  Tides,  ex- 
cluding the  Equinoctial  Tides 

Mean  Higli-Water  Level 

HighcbtHigli-Water  Mark  of  Neap  Tides 

Average  Higli-W«ter  Mark  of  Ordinary  Neap  Tides  .     .     . 

Lowest  High -Water  Mark  of  Neap  Tides     ...... 

Mean  Tide  Level  (Ordnance  Datum  ^      ....... 

Highest  Low- Water  Mark  of  Neap  Tides 

Average  Low- Water  Mark  of  Ordinary  Neap  Tides     .     .     . 

Lowest  Low- Water  Mark  of  Ntap  Tides 

Mean  Low- Water  Level 

Average  Low- Water  Mark  of  Ordinary  Spring  Tides,  ex- 
clusive of  Equinoctial  Tides 

Average  Low-Wuter  Mark  of  SpQng  Tides,  inclusive  of 
Equinoctial  Tides 

lowest  Low- Water  Mark  of  Equinoctial  Spring  Tides      .     . 


Ft.  In. 

25  0     I 

23  9 

21  1 

19  0| 


18 

10 

15 

6 

14 

8 

11 

7 

8 

7 

5 

0 

4 

1 

1 

5 

8 

10 

5 

6i 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

4 

{ 
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LIVERPOOL  GRAVING  DOCKS. 


Ln'ERTOoL  GuAvoro  Dockb. 


Canada  Look  as  a  Graving  Dock 
Huskisson  Look  as  a  Graving  \ 

Dock I 

Sandon  Graving  Docks,  No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Clarence  Graving  Docks,  No.  1 

No.  2 


Canning  Graving  Docks,  No.  1 


Position 

and  Width  of 

Entraooe. 


Sill 

below 

Datam. 


Goptngat 
Holl»w 
Qaoins 

aby.  Dim. 


East 

» » 

» » 

» » 

West 


Ft.  In. 

100  0 

80  0 

60  0 

70  0 

60  0 

70  0 

45  0 

45  0 


N.  Outer  45  0 

N.  Inner  45  0 

S.  Outer    45  0 

S.  Inner    82  0 

North       35  9 


No.  2   South        35    9 


Queen's  Graving  Docks,  No.  1  East 

No.  2|  West 

Brunswick  Graving  Dks.  No.  1  East 

No.  2  West 


Hcrculaneum  Grvg.  Dks.  No  1 


West 


No.  2  East 


42  0 

70  0 

41  0 

41  6 

60  0 

60  0 


Ft.    In. 

Ft 

In. 

7    9 

28 

0 

6    6 

38 

0 

3    6 

26 

0 

3    6 

26 

0 

3    6 

26 

0 

3    6 

26 

0 

3    6 

26 

0 

3    6 

26 

0 

3    0 

26 

6   • 

0    6 

18 

0 

8    0 

26 

6 

0    6 

18 

0 

SiU  above 

Datum. 

1    8J 

23 

3 

Sill  below 

Datum. 

0    0) 

23 

3* 

1    81 

27 

71- 

3    6 

27 

5 

2    6 

26 

6 

2    6 

26 

6 

4    0 

26 

0 

4    0 

26 

0 

Total  Length  of  Floor  of  the  Liverpool  Graving  Docks 


Length 

of 
Floor. 


Ft.    In. 


565  0 

565  0 

565  0 

565  0 

565  0 

565  0 


ToUl 

Length  of 

Flour. 


Ft    In. 
588    0 

395    0 


451  0 
289  0 
454 
286 


3390    0 


0 
0 


436  0 

482  0 

465  0 

467  0 

460  0 

462  0 

758  6 

753  0 


.1480    0 


918    0 


932    0 


922    0 


1511    6 


.10136  6 


BIRKENHEAD  GRAYING  DOCKS. 


BiBKEKHBAD  GrAVIHO  DoCXS. 


Morpeth  Lock  as  a  Graving  \ 

West  Float  .     .     .     No.  2 

No.  3 


PosiUon  and  Width 
of  Entrance. 


Sill 

under 

Datum. 


East 
West 


Ft  In. 

85  0 

50  0 

85  0 


Ft.  In. 

12  0 

7  9 

7  9 


Coping  at 
Hollow 
Quoina 

abv.  Dtm. 


Ft    In. 

26    0 

25    0 
25    0 


Length 
Floor. 


Ft.    In. 


750     0 
750    0 


Total  Length  of  Floor  of  the  Birkenhead  Graving  Docks 
Ditto  of  the  Liverpool  Graving  Docks 


Total 


Total 

Length  of 

Floor. 


Ft.     In- 
468     0 

1500    0 


1968     0 
10136    6 

12104     6 
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LIVERPOOL  QRIDIRONS. 


QRIDrBOHS. 


Breadth 

of 
Gridiron. 


Length. 


Clarence  Graving  Dock  Basin— The  Blocks  are  laid  2  feet 
2  inches  below  the  Datum  at  the  South  end  of  the  Grid- 
iron, and  3  inches  below  at  the  North  end 

King's  Pier — ^The  Blocks  are  laid  at  the  level  of  the  Datum     . 

Total  Length  of  the  Liverpool  Gridirons 


Ft. 

In. 

25 

6 

26 

0 

• 

•          • 

Ft.    In. 
813     6 

509    0 
822    6 


LANDING  STAGEa 

Liverpool. — Prince's  Stage  .  . 
George's  Stf^  .   . 

Birkenhead. — Low  Water  .  1 
Basin  Stage  .  / 
Woodside  Stage      800  0 


1002  6  long ;   80  wide,  4  Bridges  from  the  shora 
505  0      ..       80      ,.     2 


1040  0 


50<S^35 
80 


»» 


i» 


»» 


2 
2 


}f 


n 


11 


It 


11 


11 


Note. — The  South  end  of  the  Woodside  Stage,  for  a  length  of  300  feet,  including  ono 
of  the  Bridges,  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Birkenhead  Commissioners. 
The  500  feet  Northwards,  and  the  other  Bridge,  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Dock  Board.  In  connection  with  this  stage  there  is  a  Floating  Bridge, 
678  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  width,  by  means  of  which  an  easy  incline  for 
Carriage  TraiBo  is  maintained  at  all  times  of  the  Tide. 


Docks  BKLoyonco  to  trb 

Width  of 
Entrance. 

Lbtsl  or  Sill. 

Level  of 

Coping 

above 

Datum. 

GORPOEATION  OF  LIVERPOOL 
AMD  OTHKBS. 

Above      Below 
Datum.   Datum. 

ITater 
Lreo. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.    In.  Ft.    In. 

Ft.    In. 

Acres    Yds. 

The  River  Craft  Dock 

Lock,  and  Eagle  Basin 

Ditto    Anderton  Basin    .     . 

Outer 
Inner 

•  • 

80 
30 
40 

0 
0 
0 

0  3 

1  3 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

25     4 
25  10 

1 
0 

3416 
'il98 

The     Trustees    of    the     late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

Duke's  Dock  .     .     . 
Ditto     EgertonDock      .     . 

Outer 

Middle 

Inner 

.  • 

40    0 
28  10 
40    0 
20    0 

•  • 

0    6 

• . 
0    6 

4    6 

•  • 

6    0 

25    6 

22  9 
25    0 

23  0 

2 

0 

1336 

•  • 

2700 

The  London  &  North-Western 
BaUway  Company. 

Garston  Dock      .     . 

North 
South 

20 
50 

0 
0 

•  • 

•  • 

6    0 

•  • 

26    0 

6 

1200 

•  • 

11 

170 

The  Leeds  and  Live^>ool  Canal  is  in  communication  with  Stanley  Dock  through 
Four  Locks  and  Five  intermediate  Basins.  The  Locks  are  each  81  feet  long 
bv  16  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  Total  Rise  is  46  feet  6  inches.  The  Level 
or  the  Water  in  the  Canal  is  58  foot  abovo  the  Datum. 
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APPENDIX  No.  8,  Vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

Extracts  from  the  Ship's  Charterparty,  which  requires  the  aUentian 
of  the  Commanders  and  Officers  in  the  Maritime  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company, 

58.  The  commander  to  give  notice  to  the  secretary,  in  wiiting, 
when  the  ship  arrives  at  Gravesend,  outward  bound. 

69.  The  commander  also  to  give  notice  to  the  secretary  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  stay  of  the  ship  at 
Gravesend,  or  in  the  Hope,  outward  bound. 

60.  The  Company  are  to  have  liberty  to  survey  the  ship  at 
any  time,  and  to  lay  by  for  their  surveyors,  who  are  to  be 
civilly  treated,  and  to  be  provided  with  reasonable  and  con- 
venient food  and  lodging. 

61.  The  ship  not  carrying  the  full  number  of  guns,  the 
commander  and  owners  to  forfeit  for  each  gun  wanting,  40Z.,  and 
not  to  be  disposed  of  without  leave  of  the  Company's  servants 
to  whom  the  ship  is  consigned.  The  owners  and  commander  to 
forfeit  lOOZ.  for  every  gun  sold,  and  the  commander  rendered 
incapable  of  continuing  in  the  service. 

62.  The  commander  or  master  to  obey  the  Company's  orders 
during  the  voyage,  and  also  committees  appointed  by  them,  or 
their  governors,  president,  agents,  chief  factors,  or  assigns. 

63.  Th6  master  or  officers  displaced  (or  by  decease),  the  next 
in  rank  to  succeed  him. 

64.  The  command,  or  any  office  in  the  ship,  not  to  be  bought, 
or  sold. 

65.  An  order  of  encourrtgement,  to  the  following  effect,  to  be 
put  up  in  the  ship,  and  to  be  continued  during  the  voyage. 

66.  "  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  being  willing 
to  encourage  the  mariners  of  all  their  ships  to  be  just  to  the  said 
Company,  and  careful  of  their  effects  and  trade,  and  observant 
of  all  injunes  done  or  doing  thereto,  as  also  to  animate  them  to 
defend  their  said  ships  and  their  estates  on  board,  in  case  they 
should  be  assaulted  by  any  enemy,  do  hereby  declare  that  they 
will  allow  and  pay  the  following  rewards,  at  the  return  of  the 
ship  from  the  East  Indies,  into  the  Kiver  Thames,  and  finishing 
this  present  voyage ;  that  is  to  say,  to  every  seaman  that  shall 
prevent  any  wilful  and  malicious  damage  to  any  part  of  the 
said  Company's  effects,  or  shall  save  the  same  from  being  lost,  a 
reward  suitable  to  iheir  merit  therein.    To  the  widow,  childrt^n. 
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fitther  or  mother  of  every  seaman  that  shall  lose  his  life  in  the 
defence  of  the  ship,  as  aforesaid,  thirty  pounds.  To  every 
seaman  that  shall  lose  a  leg  or  arm,  or  both,  in  such  defence, 
thirty  pounds.  To  every  seaman  that  shall  receive  any  other 
wound,  such  sum  of  money  as  the  said  Court  of  Directors  shall 
think  fit,  upon  producing  a  certificate  from  their  commander  or 
superior  officer,  touching  their  merits.  That  every  seaman  so 
wounded  in  defence  of  the  ship  shall  be  cured  of  his  wounds  at 
the  charge  of  the  said  Company  and  owners." 

67.  The  ship  to  touch  at  such  places  as  shall  be  ordered; 
receive  in  and  deliver  out  any  goods. 

68.  The  bhip  not  to  touch  at  any  place,  but  what  ordered  to 
touch  at ;  or  to  take  any  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  goods  or  pro- 
visions, at  any  place  short  of  her  consigned  port,  without  an 
especial  licence  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  Penalty,  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  and  100/.  per  day  for  detention  of  the  ship. 

69.  The  cargo  to  be  stowed  in  the  best  manner,  to  prevent 
damage;  and  disposed  of  in  the  ship  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  places  as  will  not  lumber  or  incommode  her  working,  or 
render  her  incapable  of  defence. 

70.  No  goods  are  to  be  shot  loose  in  the  hold,  nor  any  luggs 
to  be  cut  oflf  the  bales,  under  penalty  of  the  Company  paying 
but  half  the  freight  of  goods  thus  damaged ;  and  bales  not  to  be 
opened  without  giving  notice,  under  penalty  of  lOZ. ;  for  pepper 
shot  loose  between  decks,  the  fjeight  will  not  be  paid  for. 

71.  The  ship  to  make  no  deviation,  and  the  whole  cargo  to  be 
delivered  into  the  Company's  warehouses. 

72.  The  ship,  if  she  touch  at  the  island  of  Ascension  or  St. 
Helena,  must  not  sail  without  leave  of  the  governor  and 
council.     Penalty,  200Z. 

73.  The  ship  not  to  touch  at  Barbadoes,  or  any  port  in 
America,  or  any  of  the  Western  Islands,  or  Plymouth,  or  put 
into  any  port  of  England  or  Ireland,  without  orders  (unavoid- 
able dangers  of  the  sea  excepted).     Penalty,  500Z. 

74.  The  commander,  chief  and  second  mates  to  keep  journals 
of  the  ship*8  daily  proceedings,  from  her  first  taking  in  cargo  in 
the  Biver  Thames  to  her  return  and  discharge  of  her  cargo  in 
England,  and  of  the  wind  and  weather,  and  all  remarkable 
transactions,  accidents,  and  occurrences  during  the  whole 
voyage ;  also  of  everything  received  into  and  delivered  from 
the  ship ;  and  are  afterwards  to  be  delivered  to  the  Company  on 
oath,  if  required. 
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75.  No  unlicensed  goods  to  be  carried  in  the  ship ;  or  to  take 
any  passengers  without  leave, 

76.  The  ship  to  have  her  complement  of  men  during  the 
voyage. 

77.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  the  ship,  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  ship,  to  furnish  any  of  the  seamen  with 
money,  liquor,  provisions  beyond  the  value  of  one-third  of 
what  the  wages  of  such  seaman  shall  amount  to  at  the  time  of 
furnishing  the  same. 

78.  The  paymaster  to  be  appointed  by  the  Company,  and 
owners  to  pay  seamen's  wives,  etc.,  one  month's  wages  in  six. 

79.  The  commander  to  have  the  use  of  the  great  cabin,  unless 
for  the  use  of  the  Company's  servants. 

80.  That  the  part-owners  or  master  do  send  in  the  ship  the 
value  of  500Z.  in  foreign  coins  or  bullion  (the  same  to 
1)0  weighed  in  and  passed  through  the  Company's  Bullion 
Office),  to  be  made  use  of  for  extraordinary  expenses  during  the 
voyage.     Penalty,  20Z.  per  cent; 

81.  The  commander  to  be  supplied  with  2001.  per  month,  by 
way  of  impress  or  provisions,  while  in  India  or  China. 

82.  The  Company  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  Lascars,  in  the  room 
of  seamen  employed  in  India. 
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Ships  belonging  to  or  in  the  service  ofdhe  East  India  Company  burnt, 
toaty  taken,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  from  the  year  1700  to  &e  year 
1819. 


'Date. 


1702 
1703 

1704 

1705 

1707 

1708 

1709 


Ships*  Names. 


Queen 

Neptune     .      .      .      . 

Dover 

Hester 

Albemarle .... 
Edward  and  Dudley  . 
Bombay  .  .  .  . 
Herbert  .... 
Dispatch  .  .  .  . 
Godolphin. 
Now  George  . 
Sherborne.      .      .      . 


320 
275 
180 
350 
320 
300 
300 
210 
110 
280 
400 
400 


By  what  Means. 


Taken. 

Lost. 

Taken. 

Lost. 

Lost. 

Taken. 

Blown  up. 

Taken. 

Blown  up. 

Lost. 

Taken. 

Lost. 
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Sbipa- Names.                 j   Tons. 

BywhatMeaoa. 

1709 

Dutcheea 

430 

T»ken. 

— 

Phcenix      .      .      . 

400 

Lost. 

1710 

Jaoe     .... 

180 

Taken. 

1711 

Blenheim  ,     .     . 

250 

Burnt. 

1715 

Catherine  .      .      . 

350 

Lost. 

1716 

Snccess      .     .     . 

250 

Lost. 

1718 

Yansittart       .      . 

480 

Lost. 

1719 

St.  George      .     . 

480 

Lost. 

— 

King  George  .     . 

450 

Lost. 

CoBsandria 

380 

Taken. 

— 

Chandos    .     .     . 

480 

Lost. 

1720 

Addison     .     .     . 

400 

Lost 

Dartmonth       .      . 

400 

Lost. 

1721 

Nightingale    .      . 

480 

Lost. 

1729 

Berrington 

440 

Lost. 

1731 

Ejlea    .... 

400 

Lost. 

1733 

Oakham     .     .     . 

480 

Burnt. 

1734 

Derby.     .     .     . 

480 

Taken. 

1735 

Pelham      .      .      . 

480 

Lost 

— 

Compton    .      .      . 

480 

Burnt. 

1736 

Deckar      .     .     . 

490 

Lost. 

— 

Sassex.     .     .     . 

490 

Lost. 

Newcastle .     .     . 

495 

Lost. 



Devonshire 

495 

Lost. 

1737 

Kesolution      .     . 

495 

Lost. 



Anglesea   . 

490 

Lost. 

1738 

Normanton      . 

495 

Lost. 

1741 

Grantham .      .      . 

495 

Lost. 

1742 

PriiLcoss  Lonisa    . 

498 

Lost 

1743 

Nottingham    .      . 

498 

Lost. 

— 

Northampton  . 

498 

Lost. 

1744 

Prince  of  Orange  . 

495 

Lost. 

— 

Frinoess  Mary      . 

498 

Taken. 

1745 

FrincesB  Amelia  . 

498 

Taken. 

1746 

Heathcote .     .     . 

498 

Lost. 



Winchelsea     .     . 

498 

Lost 



Anson  .... 

499 

Taken. 

1747 

Lincoln     .     .     . 

498 

Lost, 



Dolphin     .     .     . 

370 

Lost. 

1749 

Duke  of  Cumberland 

499 

Lost. 

Lynn    .... 

499 

Lost. 

1754 

DoddingtoQ     . 

499 

Lost. 

1756 

Granth^ . 

499 

Taken. 

__ 

York    .... 

499 

Lost. 

1756 

Expedition 

350 

Taken. 

1759 

Slreatham .     .     . 

499 

Lost. 
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1760      DciiliaiQ 

499 

Taken. 

1761      Giiffin 

499 

Lost. 

1T62      Walp-.le     .... 

499 

Taken. 

176:S  !  Elizaboth  .... 

409 

Burnt 

1 764  •  Eitrl  of  Huldeiness     . 

499 

Lost 

-     '  Ajax     

499 

LoRt. 

—     1  Earl  Temple    .      .      . 

499 

Lost. 



Winchelsea      .      .      . 

499 

Lost. 

1766 

Albion 

499 

Lost. 

1766 

Falmouth  .... 

499 

Lost. 

1767 

LonlClive       .      .      . 

499 

Lost. 

1768 

EutI  of  Chatham  .     . 

499 

Lost. 

1769 

Lord  Holland.      .      . 

499 

Lost. 

1771 

Veielet      .... 

499 

LoBt 

1772 

Duke  of  Albany    .      . 

499 

Lost. 

1773 

LurJ  MatiH&ld     .     . 

499 

Lost. 



Royal  Captain 

499 

L06t. 

1774 

Huntinedon    . 

499 

Lost. 

1777  '  Marqiiw  of  Kockingham 

758 

Lost. 

1778  ;  Colebrooke      .     .     . 

723 

Lost. 



London 

723 

Lost 

1779 

Valcntiue  . 

676 

Lost. 

Osterley    . 
Stafford      . 

753 

Taken. 



804 

Lost 

1780 

Boyal  George 
Hillsborough 

758 

Taken     by     the 



723 

cnmltinwj    Flt'Ots 



Mountrtnart 

768 

of    France     and 

— 

Gatton.      . 

758 

Spain,      Angnst 

Godfrey     . 

716 

9th.  1780. 

1781 

General  Barker    .     . 

758 

Lost. 

1782     Earl  Dartmouth    .      . 

758 

Lost. 

—    !  Groavenor. 

729 

Lost 

—     '  Fortitude  .... 

758 

Taken. 

—    i  Earl  of  Hertford  .      . 

;     758 

Lost 

—     !  Brilliant     .... 

1     703 

Lost. 

1783  ,  Blandford.      .      .      . 

606 

Taken. 

ITlk'hiuhrtK.ko       .      . 

528 

Lost. 



Dnke  of  Athol      .      . 

755 

Burnt 



Fairford     .... 

755 

Burnt. 

— 

Duke  of  Eingaton 

723 

Burnt 

1784 

Major 

755 

Burnt. 

1785 

Montague . 

756 

Blown  up. 

1786 

HalseweU. 

768 

Loot 

1787 

HartweU   . 

937 

Lost 

—       Mara     .     . 

696 

Lost. 

1789 

Vanaittart . 

828 

Lost 
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1797 

1798 


1799 
1800 


1804 
1805 


Bbips'  Namoa. 

FlluliH    .... 

Winterton. 
Princess  Kojal 
Pigot    .... 
Tiiton  .... 
Datton       .      .      . 
Gauges 
Middlesex . 
Fonsbome . 
Ocean  .... 
Mai-tha      .     .     . 
Frinces§  Amelia  . 
Raymond  . 
Woodoot    . 
Henry  Addington 
Uarl  Fitzwilliam  . 


Queen 

Kent 

Earl  Talbot    .     .     . 
Cullnnd's  Grove  . 
Lord  iflelson    .     .     . 
HindoHtan 
Princo  of  AV'alea   . 
Admiral  Aplin      . 

Comet 

Prinoess  Charlotte     . 

Bmiiswict 

Iljirl  iif  Atorgavcnay 

Warren  llastinge.      . 


Britannia  . 
Lady  Burgea  . 


Tons.    I        BywhstMoana. 

765  Never  heard  of. 

771  Lost. 

,     805  Taken. 

7G5  Tnken. 

800  Taken. 


Shelton  Castle      .     .     . 
Lord  Nelson  .... 

OI017 

Experiment    .     .     .     , 

Walpole 

IVavers 

Britannia 

Admiral  Gardner 

Calontta 

Jane,  Duoheas  of  Gordon 

Bengal 

Lady  Jane  Dnndas    . 


Lost  on  the  West 
India  Expedition. 

Lost. 
Lost. 

Taken. 

Taken. 

Lost. 

Burnt. 

Taken  and  retaken, 

Unmt. 

Taken. 

Foundered, 

Taken. 

Taken  and  retaken. 

Lost. 

Fonndered. 

Taken. 

Taken. 

Taken. 

Taken. 

Lost. 

Taken  and  retaken. 

Lost. 

Lost. 

Lost. 

Taken. 

Foundered. 


649  1  Fonndered. 
602   ! 

820  '  Lost. 
677  :  Lost. 
1200  Lost 
Lost. 


819  Ij 
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Date. 


1809 


Sbipd'  Namee. 


1810 


1812 
1813 


1814 
1815 
1817 
1818 


Europe 
Streatham . 
Asia 

Windham  . 
United  Kingdom 
Charlton    • 
True  Briton    . 
Earl  Camden  . 
Ocean  . 
Ceylon 
Harriet 
Euphrates. 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Earl  Howe 
William  Pitt  . 
Devonshire 
Bengal . 
Elphinstone    . 
Caoalva 


820 

819 

820 

820 

820 

818 

1198 

1200 

1200 

818 

549 

596 

820 

876 

672 

820 

960 

1200 

1200 


I 
I 


By  what  Means. 

Taken     and     re- 
taken. 
Lost. 
Taken  and  retaken. 

Taken. 

Foundered. 

Burnt. 

Foundered. 

Taken  and  retaken. 

Burnt. 

Lost. 

Lost. 

Lost. 

Foundered. 

Lost 

Burnt. 

Burnt. 

Lost. 
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A  list  of  Ships  belonging  to  or  chartered  hy  the  East  India  Company, 
in  1820,  where  built,  tonnage,  and  number  of  guns  and  men. 


Ship's  Name. 

Where  and  when  built. 

Tonnage. 

Guns. 
12 

1 

Apollo. 

Paul     .      .      . 

1812 

693 

65 

Asia      .... 

Barnard's  . 

1811 

1012 

26 

115 

Astell  .... 

Mestaer's  . 

1810 

871 

26 

100 

Atlas    .... 

Paul     .      .      . 

1812 

1291 

26 

130 

Bombay     . 

Bombay 

1809 

1246 

26 

130 

Bridgewater    . 

Brent's 

1812 

1339 

26 

130 

Buckinghamshire . 

Bombay 

1816 

1369 

26 

130 

Canning     . 

Wigram's  . 

1817 

1326 

26 

130 

Camatic    . 

Peny's 

1808 

863 

26 

102 

Castle  Huntly 

Bengal . 

1812 

1274 

26 

130 

Charles  Grant. 

Bombay     . 

1810 

1252 

26 

130 

Cornwall   . 

Bengal . 

'  1811 

798 

12 

75 

Dorsetshire 

Barnard's  . 

1  1799 

1268 

16 

110 

Duke  of  York . 

"Wigram's  . 

'  1817 

1327 

26 

130 

Dunira 

Barnard's  .      . 

'  1817 

1325 

26 

130 
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Bhi'p'i  Nomo. 

Where  and  when  built. 

Tunaage. 

Gnnfl. 

Men. 

Earl  of  BtJcarraa  . 

Bombay     .      . 

1815 

1417 

26 

130 

Essex     .... 

Perry's       .      . 

1812 

1352 

26 

130 

General  Hams     . 

Brent'B.      .      . 

1812 

1339 

26 

130 

General  Hewitt    . 

Bengal.      .      . 

1811 

894 

26 

110 

Genera!  Kya  .      . 

Bengal.      .      . 

1813 

1327 

26 

130 

Herefonltibiro.      . 

Bombay      .      . 

1813 

1342 

26 

130 

Inglis  .... 

Penan g 

18U 

1321 

26 

130 

Kellie  Castle  .      . 

Wigram's  .      . 

1818 

1350 

26 

130 

Lady  Campbell     . 

River  .      .      . 

181li 

684 

12 

65 

Lady  MelviUe     . 

Wig.am'8 

18i:i 

1321 

26 

130 

Larkins     .      .      . 

India    .      .      . 

1807 

676 

12 

60 

London 

Pitcher's    .      . 

1817 

1362 

26 

1.30 

Lord  CaBtloroagh . 

Randall's  .      . 

1802 

847 

26 

110 

Lowther  Castle     . 

Pitcher's    .      . 

1811 

1607 

26 

130 

Marchioness  of  Ely 

Well's  .      .      . 

1802 

1016 

26 

115 

Marqnia  Camden  . 

Pitcher's    .      . 

1812 

1329 

26 

130 

Marquis  of  Ely     . 

Perry's       .      ■ 

1801 

1316 

12 

115 

Marquis  of  Uuntly 

Brent's       .      . 

1811 

1348 

26 

130 

Marquis  of    Wel-1 

lington .       .      .  1 

Matilda      .      .      . 

Barnard's  . 

1813 

1033 

26 

116 

India    .      .      . 

1803 

774 

12 

75 

Minerra     .      .      . 

Bombay     . 

1813 

976 

26 

115 

Moffat  t       .      .      . 

India    .      .      . 

1804 

846 

13 

75 

Orwdl.      .      .      . 

Ipswich      .      . 

1817 

1335 

26 

130 

Prince  Begent      . 

Bainard'a 

1811 

1036 

26 

115 

Perseverance  . 

Pitcher's    .      . 

1801 

1335 

26 

130 

Phcenix 

Barnard's  . 

18U 

887 

26 

102 

Princesa  Amelia    . 

Barnard's  .      . 

1808 

1319 

26 

130 

Princess  Charlott«( 
of  Wales      .      .  1 

Dudman's  .      . 

1812 

1016 

26 

115 

Regent.      .      .      . 

Bengal       .      . 
Weil's  .      .      . 

1811 

910 

12 

90 

Rose     .... 

1811 

1024 

26 

115 

Htreatham . 

Dudman's  . 

1804 

861 

26 

110 

Scaleby  Castle      . 

India    .      .      . 

17£I8 

1237 

26 

130 

Thames      .      .      . 

Barnard's  .      . 

1813 

1360 

26 

130 

Thomas  Coutts      . 

Wigram's  .      . 

1817 

1334 

26 

130 

Thomaf.  Grenville 

Bombay     . 

180!) 

923 

26 

107 

"Vansittart .      .      . 

Bengal , 

1813 

1313 

26 

130 

Wan  en    Hastings  1 
(Rawes)      .     .J 

"Warren    Hastingal 
(Larkins)     .      .| 

Perry's.      .      . 

1793 

1356 

26 

130 

Barnard's  . 

1802 

1004 

26 

120 

"Waterloo   .      .      . 

Wigram's  .     . 

1316 

1325 

26 

130 

"Winch  elsea     .     . 

Biver    .      .      . 

1803 

1310 

12 

115 

Windsor     .      .      . 

B,.mftrd'B  .      . 

1818 

1332 

26 

130 

William  Pitt   .      . 

Barnard's  .      . 

1804 

8.^.7 

26 

110 
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Histarical  Ahatrad  of  Public  IhUiet  performed  by  the  Eati  India 

Company's  Maritime  Service. 

In  1601  the  first  fleet,  tinder  Lancaster,  took  possession  of  St. 
Helena,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Aoheen,  settled 
a  &ctory  at  Bantam,  and  captured  a  valuable  carrack  of  nine 
hundred  tons  burthen. 

During  1609  the  Company's  ship  Solomon  engaged  and 
defeated  several  Portuguese  ships,  and  in  1611  their  fleet, 
under  command  of  Captain  Saris,  proceeded  to  Japan,  and 
settled  a  Company's  fsioioTj  at  Firando ;  while  in  this  year  a 
large  ship  belonging  to  the  Company,  assisted  by  a  pinnaoe, 
maintained  five  several  engagements  with  a  squadron  of 
Portuguese,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  forces  much 
superior. 

In  1612  the  Company's  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Thomas  Best,  engaged  the  Portuguese  fleet,  consisting  uf  four 
galleys  and  twenty-six  frigates,  in  two  separate  actions,  when 
the  Portuguese  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

In  1613  the  Company's  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
(General)  Downton,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Portuguese  fleet 
near  Surat,  sinking  and  burning  most  of  the  enemy's  ships ;  and 
in  1616  their  fleet,  under  Captain  Pring,  took  a  valuable 
Portuguese  frigate,  and  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  severe 
action  at  Batavia. 

1619.  A  great  naval  action  between  four  Company's  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Shilling  (who  was  killed),  and  a 
Portuguese  fleet,  in  which  the  Company's  ships  were  victorious. 
This  fleet  also  took  possession  of  Saldanha  Bay. 

1620.  Four  of  the  Company's  ships  defeated  the  PortuguesjO 
fleet  and  captured  several  junks  belonging  to  the  Mogul. 

1622.  Ormuz  taken  by  the  Company's  fleet,  in  concert  with 
the  King  of  Persia's  forces.  By  this  capture  the  first  and  most 
valuable  commercial  treaty  with  that  monarch  was  obtained. . 

1623.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  he 
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anthorized  the  Company  to  exercise  martial  law  in  their  ships 
at  sea. 

1G30.  A  great  naval  battle  near  Surat,  in  which  the 
Company's  fleet  was  victorious  over  the  Portuguese. 

1635.  The  Company's  fleet,  under  Sir  Thomas  Grantham, 
recapture  Bombay. 

The  Company's  fleet  captured  forty  sail  of  Mogul  ships  at 
Ballasore. 

1662.  At  the  expiration  of  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
commencement  of  the  trade  to  India,  men-of-war  first  sent  out. 

1690.  The  Company's  ship  Herbert  fought  a  desperate  action 
at  Johanna  against  four  ships  of  superior  force,  and  beat  them 
off,  but  in  the  moment  of  victory  she  unfortunately  took  fire 
and  blew  up. 

1703.  The  Company's  ships  Chamhera  and  Canterbury^  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  engaged  in  the  night  a  French  sixty-four  and 
a  frigate.  The  Canterbury  was  taken,  but  the  Chambers  gallantly 
renewed  the  action  at  daylight,  and  having  crippled  her  opponents, 
escaped.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  commander's  log : 
'*  To  prevent  all  thought  among  my  men  of  surrendering  ye 
ship,  and  make  ym  desperate,  I  nailed  the  ensigne  to  the  sta£f 
from  head  to  foot,  stapled  and  fore-cockt  the  ensigne  staff  fast 
up.    T  resolved  to  part  with  ship  and  life  together.** 

1746.  A  French  squadron,  consisting  of  VAchiUe^  sixty-four, 
and  two  frigates,  appeared  off  St.  Helena  to  intercept  the 
homeward-bound  fleet.  An  Indiaman's  long-boat  was  fitted  out 
under  the  command  of  a  midshipman,  who  suoceeded  in  gaining 
the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy's  squadron  unperoeived,  and 
cruised  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  expected  fleet.  Six  of 
the  Company's  ships  fell  in  with  the  squadron,  and  maintained  a 
running  fight  for  several  days,  till  they  anchored  in  All  Saints' 
Bay,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  I/Achille  and  her  consorts, 
notwithstanding  which,  they  ultimately  escaped  and  reached 
England  in  safety. 

1757.  The  Company's  ships  Suffolk,  Houghton,  and  Oodolphin 
fell  in  with  two  French  frigates  off  the  Cape,  and  after  a  smart 
action  beat  them  off.  The  Court  of  Directors  highly  com- 
mended the  conduct  of  the  oommanders,  officers,  and  crews  upon 
this  occasion,  and  each  ship  received  a  gratuity  of  2,000/.  These 
ships  were  commanded  by  Captain  Wilson,  who  was  made 
commander  of  all  the  Company's  ships,  and  appointed  to  the 
WiUiamPitt,  in  which  ship  he  discovered  Pitt's  Straits,  1759, 
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and  '*  pointod  out  to  admiring  nations  a  new  track  to  China, 
founded  on  philoeopliio  principles." 

1758.  At  the  recapture  of  Fort  William  many  of  the  Com« 
panj's  ships  were  employed,  and  in  some  instances  the  crews 
were  engaged  on  shore. 

1759.  When  the  Dutch,  with  four  frigates  of  thirty-six  guns 
each,  two  frigates  of  twenty-six  guns  each,  and  another  ship 
mounting  sixteen  guns,  with  crews  of  fifteen  hundred  men  on 
board,  attempted  to  capture  the  British  possessions  of  Bengal, 
they  were  driven  back,  and  captured  by  the  Company's  ships 
CaleuUOy  Duke  of  Daraet^  and  Hardwicke. 

In  the  same  year  the  Company's  ship  RardwuJce  fought  an 
action  with  a  French  frigate. 

1760.  The  Company's  ships  Boyal  George  and  Oxford  inter- 
cepted and  captured  three  Dutch  ships  and  three  sloops  off 
Culpeo.  In  1761  the  Company's  ship  Shaftedmry  stood  into 
Madras  Roads,  in  defiance  of  two  French  ships  there  blockading 
the  town,  who  attacked  her,  but,  succeeding  in  beating  them  o% 
she  then  embarked  a  detachment  of  troops,  and  proceeded  to  St. 
Thomas,  where  she  engaged  and  beat  off  a  French  frigate.  The 
captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  Shaftesbury  were  warmly  com- 
mended for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  reoeiTed 
a  reward  of  2,000Z. 

The  Company's  ship  WincheUea  fought  a  French  frigate  single 
handed  and  beat  her  off.  The  Court  in  this  case  also  distributed 
the  sum  of  2,000Z.  among  the  crew  for  their  gallant  conduct. 

1779.  The  Company's  ship  BridgewcUer  fought  an  American 
privateer  of  superior  force,  and  beat  her  off,  for  which  the  crew 
received  a  reward  of  2,000Z.  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 

1782.  The  Company's  ships,  under  Commodore  Johnstone, 
fought  a  gallant  action  at  Port  Praya,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
defeated. 

1786.  The  Princess  Boyal^  Captain  Homcastle,  fought  an  action 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

1793.  The  Company's  ships  rW^m,  Bo^aZ  C%ar2o^e,  and  Warley^ 
in  company  with  H.M.S.  Minerva^  were  employed  in  the  blockade 
of  Pondicherry,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  that  place. 

1794.  The  Company's  ship  Pigott  fought  a  gallant  action  at 
Bencoolen  with  three  French  frigates.  In  this  year,  there  not 
being  a  single  English  man-of-war  in  the  Indian  Seas,  or  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Capo,  and  while  the  port  of  Calcutta  was 
blockaded,  and  the  whole  trade  of  India  a  prey  to  large  and 
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wellappointed  pnvateers,  the  Company's  ships  William  PiU, 
Britannia,  and  Houghton,  under  Commodore  Mitchell  (who  was 
knighted  for  his  services  on  this  occasion),  crnised  in  the  Indian 
seas  as  men-of-war  for  the  pix)tection  of  commerce.  Tliey  cap- 
tured two  large  privateers,  and  defeated  a  French  squadron  of  two 
frigates,  a  brig  of  war,  and  an  armed  ship,  the  Princess  Boyal, 

When,  in  1795,  the  great  expedition  was  ordered  for  the 
West  Indies,  application  was  made  to  the  Company  for  assistance, 
and  fourteen  of  the  Company's  ships  were  fitted  out  immediately, 
and  ten  others  sold  to  Government  and  equipped  as  line-of- 
l>attle  ships. 

In  the  same  year  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  St.  Helena, 
consisting  of  the  Company's  ships  Ooddard,  Mduship,  Hawketbury, 
Airly  Castle,  Asia,  Essex,  and  Bushridge;  which  proceeded  to 
cruise  to  windward  of  the  island,  where  they  intercepted  and 
captured  a  valuable  fleet  of  nine  Dutch  Indiamen.  This  under- 
taking involved  in  its  consequences  the  annihilation  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company. 

The  Company's  ships  Bombay  Castle,  Exeter,  and  Brunswick 
were  fitted  out  as  men-of-war  at  Bombay,  and  assisted  in  taking 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

1797.  When  at  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore,  the  Court  of  Directors 
called  upon  their  officers  to  serve  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  river,  the  request  was  promptly  and 
zealously  answered  by  the  maritime  service  at  large. 

Commodore  Farquharson,  of  the  Company's  service,  with  a 
fleet  of  their  ships,  fell  in  with  the  French  Admiral  De  Sercey 
and  a  powerful  squadron  of  men-of-war ;  the  Indiamen  immedi- 
ately formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  gave  chase  to  the  enemy,  who 
crowded  all  sail,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  This  bold  manoeuvre 
saved  a  valuable  fleet  to  the  Company  and  to  the  nation. 

In  1797,  on  the  expedition  against  Manilla,  several  of  the 
Company's  ships  were  fitted  out  to  act  as  men-of-war,  and  in 
1708  the  Hughes  was  equipped  at  Bombay  to  protect  the 
trade  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  That  year  the  Company's  ships 
Boyal  CharioUe,  CuffneUs,  Phcenix,  and  AUigator  assisted  H.M. 
ships  La  Pomone^  Argo,  and  Cormorant  in  convoying  a  large  fleet 
of  merchantmen  and  transports  to  Lisbon.  On  the  25th  of 
September  they  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet  of  nine  sail,  con- 
sisting of  one  eighty-gun  ship  and  eight  frigates.  The  signal 
was  made  for  the  Company's  ships  to  form  tho  line  with  those  of 
his  Majesty's,  and  the  convoy  were  ordei^  to  push  for  Lisbon. 
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This  manoDUvre,  and  the  warlike  appearanoe  of  the  Indiamen, 
deterred  the  French  admiral  from  attacking  them,  so  that  the 
whole  fleet  reached  Littbon  in  safety. 

1799.  The  -Oompany  a  ships  Earl  Howe  and  Prinoem  ChaHoUe 
reoeived  instmotions  from  H3LS.  VicioriauB  to  cnii«e  between 
the  Palmyra  Bocks  and  Pigeon  Island,  llie  comnoiander  and 
officers  having  received  commissions  from  Government^  they 
were  ooonpied  in  this  service  until  the  close  of  1800. 

1800.  The  French  frigate  MelSe  was  taken  single-handed  by 
the  Gomipany's  ship  Exeter^  Captain  Meriton.  In  the  same  year 
a  gallant  defence  was  made  by  the  Company's  ship  Kent  against 
the  Confianee  of  twenty-six  gans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Sorconfe,  and  though  the  Kent  was  captured,  it  was  only  after 
having  lost  her  commander  and  twenty-two  men  killed  and 
thirty-four  wounded ;  the  action  lasted  nearly  two  hours. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  Company's  ship -^mt^ofi,  Captain 
Campbell  Majoribanks,  having  just  anchored  at  Benooolen,  was 
attacked  by  a  French  sloop  of  war,  supposed  to  be  the  Confianee, 
of  twenty-six  guns.  The  Amiston  promptly  cut  her  cable,  gave 
chase,  and  fired  several  broadsides  into  her :  but,  outsailing  tho 
Amision,  by  beating  to  windward,  she  escaped  after  a  chase  of 
several  hours. 

That  year  the  Hughes,  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  engaged  a  French  ship,  which  also  escaped 
from  superiority  of  sailing,  after  having  thrown  her  guns 
overboard. 

In  1801  the  Company's  ship  Phcenix,  Captain  Mofiat,  captured 
a  French  privateer  single-handed,  and  the  Company's  ship 
Admiral  Gardner,  Captain  Saltwell,  beat  off  the  Bellona,  French 
frigate,  single-handed. 

1803.  The  Company's  homeward-bound  China  fleet  (with  a 
number  of  country  ships  and  whalers  under  protection),  having 
no  men-of-war  in  company,  fell  in  with  the  French  Admiral 
Linois,  in  the  Marengo,  eighty-four-gun  ship,  SemiUante,  forty 
guns,  BeUe  Potde,  forty  guns.  Corvette,  twenty-eight  guns,  and  a 
brig  of  eighteen  guns.  The  enemy  being  to  ¥rindward.  Com- 
modore Dance,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Timins,  made  the 
general  signal  to  tack.  The  Indiamen  then  stood  towards  tho 
French  fleet,  engaged,  defeated,  and  chased  them  out  of  sight 
The  details  of  this  extraordinary  victory  of  English  merchant 
ships  over  French  men-of-toar  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  naval 
history.    The  fleet,  consisting  of  China  ships,  was  valued  at  six 
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millions,  and  the  revenue  on  the  tea  alone  amounted  to  upwards 
of  three  millions  sterling.  Commodore  Dance  was  knighted,  and 
various  rewards  were  distributed  among  the  captains,  officers,  and 
seamen.  In  that  year  the  Company's  ships  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Lady  Castlereagh  were  fitted  out  and  cruised  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

In  that  year  also  the  Company's  ship  Preston  acted  as  guard- 
ship  at  Eedjaree. 

During  1804  the  Hughes  sailed  from  Bombay  by  request  of 
the  Government,  cruising  in  company  with  H.M.S.  Concord  to 
intercept  French  frigates  expected  off  the  coast. 

In  1805  the  Company's  ships  Camden  and  Wexford  were  fitted 
out  in  Bombay  Harbour,  and  cruised  in  the  Indian  seas  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  whilst  the  Cum^land^  Captain  Farrer,  under 
convoy  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  received  and  returned  several 
broadsides,  within  pistol-shot,  from  the  French  line-of-battle 
ship  Marengo^  and  from  a  large  frigate,  her  consort 

In  1806  the  Company's  ship  Warren  Hastings  fought  a  most 
gallant  action  against  the  French  frigate  Piedmontese^  and 
although  at  last  captured,  the  enemy  hauled  off  several  times 
during  the  action,  which  lasted  for  four  hours. 

In  1810  the  Company's  ships  and  seamen  were  employed  at 
the  taking  of  the  Isle  of  France;  and  in  1812  the  Company's 
ship  AsteU  was  gallantly  defended  against  a  very  superior  force, 
and  escaped,  in  consequence  of  the  crippled  state  of  her 
opponents. 
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List  of  Wages  of  the  East  India  Company's  Ships, 

By  the  Month. 
£      «.     d. 


1  Commander 

10     0     0 

1  Chief  Mate 

6     0     0 

1  Second  Mate     . 

4     0     0 

1  Third  Mate      . 

3  10     0 

1  Fourth  Mate     . 

2  10    0 

1  Fifth  Mate 

2     0    0 

1  Sixth  Mate 

1  15     0 

1  Surgeon  . 

5     0    0 

Forwd.     8' 
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Forwd.     8 


Purser     . 

Boatswain 

Gunner    . 

Master-atrArms 

Carpenter 

Midshipman  and  Coxswain 

Midshipmen,  each     . 

Surgeon's  Mate 

Caulker  . 

Cooper    . 

Captain's  Cook 

Ship's  Cook 

Captain's  Steward     • 

Ship's  Steward 

Boatswain's  Mates,  each 

Gunner's  Mates,  each 

Carpenter's  Firdt  Mate 

Carpenter's  Second  Mate 

Caulker's  Mate 

Cooper's  Mate  . 

Quartermasters,  each 

Sail-maker 

Armourer 

Butcher  . 

Baker 

Poulterer 

Commander's  Servants,  each 

Chief  Mate's 


Second  Mate's 
Surgeon's 
Boatswain's 
Gunner's 
Carpenter's 
50  Foremast  Men,  each  . 


9> 


99 


ft 


99 


99 


By  the  Miiiiih. 

£ 

;  4. 

d. 

2 

1     0 

0 

3 

►     5 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Total  102 
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APPENDIX  No.  13.     Vol.  ii.  p.  471. 
Copy  of  the  Victualling  Bill  of  the  East  India  Company's  Ships. 


By  whose  order  the 
under-mentioned  are  io 
be  receiyed  on  board* 


For  Regular  Ships. 


1200  tons,  950  tons,  800  tons  shix>s. 


Ck)mpiui}r'8  Husband 
or  Assistant. 


Ale,    Boer,    Wine,    or  ' 

other  liquors,  in  casks 

or  bottles,  for  the  use  of 

the  Commander's  table,  \  13^  tons,  13)  tons,  13^  tons. 


allowing  252  gallons,  or 
86  doz.  quart  bottles  per 
ton. 

Sealers  at  the  India  /  ♦Beef,     Pork,     Bacon,  )     ^ 
Wharf.  I      Suet,  and  Tongues.       ]  *^  ^"""^  ^  ^^^  25  tons. 

-,,.,__,      ,  (  Beer,  strong  and  small,  )  ^_ 

Ship  8  Husband.        \      ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^'  [  28  tons,  28  tons,  28  tons. 

Sealers  at  the  India  )  ^^      ,  ^.^ 

^Ijj^yf  }  ♦Bread.  850  cwt,  310  cwt.,  270  cwt. 

Butter.  30  firkins,  30  firkins,  30  firkins. 

Brandy,  or  other  spirits,  J  ,^  ,       ,.  ,       « 

for  the  ship's  company,  f  ^^  P^^^^^  9  Punches,  8  punches. 

25,000,  25,000,  25,000. 


Ship's  Husband. 


BiUet  Wood. 

Brimstone. 

Coals. 

Candles. 

Cheese. 

Sealers  at  the  India  \  ^«,  .  ,  ^ 

Wl^arf.  /    Chirurgory  and  Drugs. 

Ship  8  Husband.  Canvass. 

i  Confectionery. 
♦Essence  of  Malt. 
♦Essence  of  Spruce. 
♦Flour. 
Ship's  Husband.  Fish. 

Sealers  at  the  India  \  ^ 

Wharf.  1  <^"«*y- 

«...«,      ,  i  •Gunpowder. 

Ship's  Husband.        |  »j^^  ^^^ 

Company's  Hus- 
band, or  Assistant 
Ship's  Husband. 


Iron  for  store. 


2  cwt.,  2  cwt.,  2  cwt. 

20  chaldron,  20  chaldron,  15  chaldron. 
50  dozen,  50  dozen,  50  dozen. 

50  cwt.,  50  cwt,  50  cwt. 

652.  value,  552.  value,  502.  value. 

80  bolts,  25  bolts,  20  bolts. 
6  cases,  6  cases,  6  cases. 
260  lbs.,  230  lbs.,  200  lbs. 
260  lbs.,  230  lbs.,  200  lbs. 
134  cwt,  100  cwt.,  88  cwt 

21  cwt,  18  cwt,  16  cwt 

80  cwt.,  70  cwt.,  50  cwt 

63  barrels,  60  barrels,  50  barrels. 
6  tons,  7  tons,  4  tons. 

6  tons,  4  tons,  4  tons. 
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Bj  whose  order  the 
tinder-mentioned  are  to 
be  reoeiyed  on  boArd. 


For  Regalar  Ships. 


Sealers  at  the  India 
Wharf. 


Ship*0  Husband. 


Sealers  at  the  India 

Wharf. 
Ship's  Husband. 
Sealers  at  the  India 

VTharf. 

Ship's  Husband. 


'  *Lime  or  Lemon  Juice. 
Lead  Shot  of  sorts. 
^Mustard  Seed. 
Oatmeal. 

Oil,  Sweet  and  Lamp. 
Oats,  Barley,  and  Bran. 
Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Oilman's  Stores. 
♦Pease. 
Pitch. 
Potatoes. 
Red  and  White  Herrings 

and  Salmon. 
Rosin. 
Spare  Cordage. 

Sheet  Lead  for  store. 


Salt,  Wliitc  and  Bay. 

Slops. 

Tobacco. 

Tar. 

Turpentine. 

♦Vinegar. 

•Water. 


1200  toiui,  950  tons,  800  teas  lUp. 

130  gallons,  115  gmIloii%  IOO9IIM 

5  cwt,  5  cwt,  5  cwt. 

10  bushela,  10  boaheli^  10 
50  ba<>hel8,  50  buahela,  50 
300  gallons,  300  gallona,  SOO  plOmL 
500  bunhela,  500  bnahel^SOO 

6  oheata.  6  ohesta*  6  eherti. 
8  cases,  8  cases,  8  cases. 
200  bushels,  190  bushels,  180 
20  barrels,  20  barrels,  20  banda 
15  tons,  15  tons,  10  tons. 

5  barrels,  5  barrels,  5  barrels. 

6  cwt,  6  cwt.,  6  cwt. 

7  tons,  5  tons,  5  tons. 

2.}  tons,  2i  tons,  2^  tons. 

40  bushels,  40  bushels,  40  boshek 

2  chests,  2  chests,  2  chests. 
30  cwt,  25  cwt.,  20  cwt. 
20  barrels,  20  barrels,  20  banela 

3  barrels,  8  barrels,  3  barrels. 

11  hds.,  11  hds.,  9  hds. 
70  tons,  60  tons,  50  tons. 


Boatswain's,  Gunner's,  and  Carpenter's  stores,  as  usual,  that  are  not  particularly  befen 

mentioned,  seeing  them  to  be  such. 
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A  List  of  the  Large  Ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company* 9  Serviee  m 
1831,  and  how  disposed  of,  with  the  prices  realised  for  them. 


Sum. 


£8,000 

6,500 
4,100 


10.550 

5,750 

10,000 


Ships'  NAinefl. 


Abercrombie  Robinson 

^vsia  .... 
Atlas,  broke  up  . 
Berwickshire,  at  tea 
Bombay,  at  tea  . 
Buckioghamshiro 
Canning,  broke  up 
Castle  Huntly     . 


By  whom  pnrchaaed. 


{Messrs.  Palmer,  McKilloh  andl 
Co.     • / 

Thomas  Heuth,  Esq.  .     .     . 
Charles  Carter,  £8q.   .     .     . 


Messrs.  Thadcer  and  Mangles 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.     .     . 
Bought  in  by  Owners       .     . 


Dite. 


Oct.  9. 1834. 

Sept.  20, 1881. 
May  20. 1831. 


June  25, 1834. 
Ifay  7, 1884. 
Deer.  11, 1831 
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Sam. 


8,500 


10,700 
7,500 
6,000 

6,600 

6,600 
6,250 
9,100 

•  • 

9,150 
8,000 

5,900 
10,000 
8,650 
5.300 
5,900 
7.500 


7,000 
9.400 
2,400 
6,600 
6,500 

3,000 

4,500 
6,900 


Ships'  Names. 


By  whom  purchased. 


Date. 


General  Uewett 
General  Kyd  . 
Herefordshire 

Inglis  .     .     . 


MeBsrs.  Hyde  and  Lennox 


Charles  Grant      .     . 
Duchess  of  Athol 
Dachess  of  Sussex     . 
Dunira,  to  be  broken  up 
Earl  of  Balcarras 
Edinburgh 
Farquharson.  laid  up 

General  Harris,  broke  up     Joeeph  Cbristall,  Esq, 


Thomiui  A,  Bhuter,  Esq. 
Jumes  Gardner,  £jsq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq. 


William  Tindall,  Esq. 
John  Pirie,  Esq.    .     . 


Bought  in  by  Owners. 
Bought  in  by  Capt.  J 

Lochner  .... 
Oapt.  B.  Pattallo  .  . 
John  Campbell,  Esq.  . 

^    ^}  Joseph  Somes,  Esq.     . 

Thomas  Ward,  Esq.    . 
Capt  A.  Grant      .     . 


Kellie  Castle  . 
Lady  Melville 
Lowther    Castle, 

broken  up    . 
London,  br(^  up 
Lord  Lowther 
Marquis  of  Camden,  at  sea 
j  Marquis  of  Huntly,  to  beV 

broken  up    ....  /                         *     ' 
Marquis  of  Wellington   .   '.  Don  Pedro 

Orwell,  at  sea      .     .     .   •  Messrs.  Isacke  and  Co.     .     . 
Prince  Regent,  ai  sea     .1  Messrs.  Wigrams  and  Green . 

Belianoe I  .     . 

Boss I  Bought  in  by  Owners      .     . 

f  Henry  Templer,  Esq. .     .     . 
Bought  by  Jas.  Walkingshaw,  I 
Esq.,  with  stores, ana  ready] 
for  sea 


13,500  \  ^^^®^y  ^*^® 


10.700 
3,550 


6,650 


Sir  David  Soott   .     .     . 

Thames 

Thames,  ^h  of  ship 
/Thomas  Coutts,  outvBard\ 


John  R  Bidding,  Esq. 
James  Christall,  Esq. 


Messrs.  Ward  and  Somes 


7.950 


\    bound 

Vansittart      .... 
Thomas  Grenville,  laid  up 
Warren  Hastings 
Waterloo,  materials  sold  A 
and  began  breaking  up  A   At  Public  Sale 
fetched  about  £7  fiOO    .) 
William  Fairlie    ...  .     . 

Winchelsea,  broke  up     ,  .     . 

Windsor William  Dallas,  Esq. 


Feby.  15, 183t. 


Sept.  17,  1834. 
July  2,  1834. 
May  23,  1834. 

May  28,  1834. 

Oct  29. 1831. 
Sept  22,  1830. 
Oct  8, 1834. 

Oct  30, 1834. 

Nov.  15, 1834. 

Nov.  1834. 

Aug.  1832. 
/Sept  24,  1830. 
\  June  18, 1834. 

May  7, 1834. 

July  16, 1834. 


Sept  11, 1832. 

Aug.  20, 1831. 

Jany.  21, 1834. 
Sept  28, 1830. 

AprU  20, 1831. 

Oct  16, 1834. 
Aug.  6, 1834. 

Oct  11, 1834. 


•    • 


Aug.  1832. 
Sept  10,  1834. 


July  2, 1834. 


June  11, 1834. 


1833. 

Nov.*  13,  1834. 
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Memorial  Letter  from  Captain  Oearge  Probyn^  Chairmam  of  Ik 
Committee  of  Commanders  and  Officers  of  the  MariHme  Sernot^ 
dated  30t&  July,  1 834. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Inda 
Company.    The  Memorial  of  the  Commanders  and  Offioers  of  the 
Maritime  Service  of  the  Company 
Sheweth  : 

That  the  Maritime  Service  of  the  East  India  Company  liii 
existed  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  years ;  that  the 
ships  and  seamen  employed  by  the  said  Company  have  been,  in 
a  great  degree,  instrumental  in  acquiring  and  securing  the  now 
vast  territory  of  British  India,  and  in  advancing  its  commerciAl 
saccess  to  that  degree  which  it  so  long  maintained.  That  your 
Memorialists  entered  into  that  service  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  it  was  a  provision  for  their  lives,  and  th^  were 
justified  in  such  expectation  by  the  fact  that  the  Company's 
trading  Charter  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  oontinnanoe  of  their 
trade  must  have  rendered  a  Maritime  Service  necessary.  That 
by  the  measure  of  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  trade  of  the 
Company  being  suddenly  stopped,  your  Memorialists  are  alto- 
gether deprived  of  their  profession,  and  those  prospects  on 
which  they  relied  for  their  advancement  in  life,  in  entering  the 
service  of  your  Honorable  Company,  are  destroyed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  your  Memorialists,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  other  members  of  the  service,  most  respect- 
fully urge  their  claim  on  your  Honorable  Court  for  that 
compensation  which,  by  the  Act  referred  to,  the  Company  is 
authorized  to  grant  to  persons  employed  ''by  or  under  the 
Company,  who  have  suffered  loss  by  the  discontinuance  of  their 
trade.*'  Your  Memorialists  trust  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  now  to  urge  the  validity  of  their  claim  as  persons  em- 
ployed by  or  under  your  Honorable  Company.  The  words  in 
question  were  introduced  into  the  Act  expressly  to  meet  the 
claims  of  your  Memorialists,  which  were  recognised  by  Parlia- 
ment as  within  the  scope  and  object  of  the  Legislature ;  and  if  it 
were  doubtful  whether  your  Memorialists  were  employed  "  by," 
there  could  bo  no  doubt  tliat  thoy  wore  employed  "  under  "  your 
Honorable  Comiwuiy.      The  Maritime  Service,    however,   has 
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been  so  frequently  recognised  by  the  Company  as  a  branch  of 
its  establiHhment,  that  no  substantial  doubt  can  exist  that  your 
Memorialists  were  in  the  direct  service  of  the  Company.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Company,  the  Com- 
manders and  Officers  were  allowed  to  be  recommended  by  the 
Ship-Owners,  but  they  were  recommended  to  the  service  of  the 
Company.  They  were  examined  and  approved  by  your  Honor- 
able Court,  and  sworn  into  the  service  of  the  Company ;  they  were 
paid  by  the  Company,  and  subject  to  fine,  suspension,  and  dis- 
missal by  the  Company,  and  not  by  the  Owners ;  they  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  Company,  enjoyed  rank  and  command  imder  the 
Company,  and  became  eligible  to  offices  of  high  honour  and  emolu- 
ment. The  officers  of  the  Maritime  Service  took  precedence  of 
the  officers  of  the  Company's  Bombay  Marine ;  the  Commanders 
ranked  with  Field  Officers  in  India,  and  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  Master-Attendant  and  other  offices  of  profit  in  India. 

The  Commanders  in  the  Maritime  Service,  though  serving  in 
different  ships,  owned  by  different  parties,  held  seniority 
according  to  the  date  of  their  being  first  sworn  into  the 
Company's  service,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Commanders  and 
Officers  of  such  ships.  In  all  these  respects  there  was  no  pre- 
ference to  the  Commanders  of  the  few  ships  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany. Seniority  was  the  title  to  command,  and  the  Officers  of  the 
Company's  own  ships  were  in  the  same  grade  as  those  of  the 
regular  ships.  Your  Memorialists  forbear  to  enter  into  details 
on  this  question,  they  will  merely,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
following  Eesolution  of  Court : — 

^'  Sec.  6.  It  is  ordained,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  shall,  as 
soon  as  reasonably  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  preserve  and  keep 
a  list  or  register  of  all  existing  Commanders  and  Sworn  Officers 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  employed  in  the  Company's  Maritime 
Service,  except  Commanders  and  Officers  who  have  been  or  shall 
be  dismissed  or  removed  for  misbehaviour,  or  shall  have 
resigned  and  quitted  the  service  ;  and  all  the  Commanders  and 
Sworn  Officers  of  ships  already  built,  now  building,  or  to  be 
built  for  the  service  of  the  Company,  or  taken  up  as  regular 
ships,  shall  be  selected  from  such  list  or  register,  but  with 
liberty  to  admit  new  Officers  to  the  lowest  station  of  Sworn 
Officers  as  the  service  may  require,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  so  as  always  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  Commanders  and  Officers  regularly  bred  in  the  service." 

In  conformity  with  the  policy  proposed  in  the  above  reso- 
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lution,  the  Honorable  Company  has  enoooraged  tbe  fonnatkn 
of  a  class  of  Commanders  and  Offioers  for  their  particolar 
senrioe,  and  yonr  Memorialists,  under  that  enoouragement,  hsre 
been  induced  to  enter  the  service,  and  have  committed  tiwr 
prospects  in  life  to  your  Honorable  Company ;  and  now  that  the 
service,  from  no  fault  of  your  Memorialists,  from  no  dedine  in 
trade  or  natural  fluctuation  of  events,  but  by  the  violent  hand  of 
power,  and  with  views  to  public  policy,  is  destroyed,  your 
Memorialists  confidently  rely  upon  the  justice  of  yonr  Hoimh^ 
able  Court  to  award  them  compensation.  The  polioy  of  the 
Honorable  Company,  in  thus  forming  Officers  for  their  Commer- 
cial Navy,  was  based  upon  the  most  accurate  view  of  their  own 
interest  and  advantage.  The  Maritime  Service  of  yonr  Honorsble 
Company  was  one  of  great  trust  and  responsibility.  The  most 
valuable  cargoes  were  necessarily  entrusted  to  yonr  Commanden, 
and  such  was  the  confidence  justly' reposed  in  them,  that  thii 
property  was  left  altogether  uninsured  either  against  sea-risk  or 
barattry.  Without  assuming  extraordinary  merit  to  your 
Memorialists,  they  confidently  assert  that  this  important  pecu- 
niary saving  could  not  have  been  effected  but  by  Commanders  and 
Officers  who  had  been  educated  for,  and  brought  up  in,  the  parti- 
cular service  :  your  Memorialists,  however,  find  that  the  qualifica- 
tions which  were  so  important  to  the  service  of  yonr  Honorahie 
Company  are  of  small  acconnt  in  the  open  trade  system,  and 
{Ship-Owners  object  to  employ  individuals  who  have  navigated 
only  in  vessels  of  so  high  a  class  of  equipment  as  thoee  in  the 
service  of  your  Honorable  Company.     This  is  no  fancied  evil. 

The  education  and  habits  of  your  Memorialists  as  Officers  of 
the  Company's  service  afford  a  decided  objection  to  their 
employment  in  the  free  trade;  and  in  proof  of  this  fact,  your 
Memorialists  beg  to  state,  that  although  the  tonnage  now  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  to  India  and  China  has  doubled,  not  one- 
fifth  of  the  Officers  of  the  Company's  service  have  obtained 
employment. 

Your  Memorialists  moreover  entered  the  service  of  your 
Honorable  Company  from  their  interest  in  that  particular 
connection.  That  interest  is  of  no  avail  to  advance  them  in 
another  service ;  and  even  were  employment  obtained,  your 
Memorialists  could  not  look  to  be  remunerated  upon  a  scale  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  the  emolument  derived  from  the 
Company's  service,  where  higher  qualifications  were  required 
and  paid  for. 
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From  the  regnlations  of  your  service,  your  Memorialists  were 
alone  eligible  to  stations  in  the  Company's  regular  ships,  while 
in  the  general  Commercial  Navy  of  the  country,  they  have  not 
even  a  fair  prospect  of  competing  with  others ;  they  have  not 
only  lost  a  profession  in  which  they  had  graduated,  and  in  which 
they  had  expected  to  find  a  provision  for  life,  but  they  have  lost 
a  connection  by  which  their  interest  in  that  profession  would 
have  been  insured.  This  is  the  ground  of  your  Memorialists' 
present  claim.  All  the  service  sustain  the  loss  of  profession 
and  connection,  and  it  is  in  respect  of  this  loss  that  they  ask  for 
compensation. 

Tour  Memorialists  state  this  the  more  prominently,  because 
they  have  heard  it  proposed  that  compensation  should  be  limited 
to  such  Officers  as  could  show  an  engagement  for  future  employ- 
ment ;  but  your  Memorialists  conceive  that  this  is  an  unsound 
principle.  The  Honorable  Company  established  a  service  with  a 
view  to  insure  a  succession  of  Officers  for  their  employ.  There 
are  not  now  Officers  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the 
average  number  of  ships  employed  by  your  Honorable  Company ; 
it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  Officers  had  a  reasonable  and 
just  ground  to  expect,  and  would  have  found,  employ  in  the 
service  of  the  Company  but  for  the  Act  of  last  session,  which  has 
suddenly  destroyed  this  prospect.  Many  cases  exist,  in  which, 
from  illness  and  other  temporary  causes,  Officers  were  not  at  the 
moment  of  the  closing  of  the  Company's  trade  in  active  service, 
though  they  might,  and  probably  would,  have  resumed  it ;  and 
your  Memorialists  conceive  that  all  are  entitled  to  compensation 
who  have  not  absolutely  resigned  or  been  dismissed  from  the 
Company's  service.  If  it  should  be  determined  to  draw  a  line, 
to  exclude  those  who  have  discontinued  the  service  for  a  certain 
period,  there  must  be  cases  of  exemption,  otherwise  the  most 
meritorious  Officers  would  be  excluded :  but  your  Memorialists 
are  satisfied,  that  the  attempt  to  restrict  compensation  to  those 
who  were  in  actual  service,  or  about  immediately  to  resume  it, 
would  be  in  its  operation  partial  and  unjust,  and  would  not 
afford  relief  commensurate  with  the  injury.  Your  Memorialists 
cannot  too  strongly  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
the  fact,  that  as  the  number  of  Commanders  and  Officers  is  not 
excessive,  all  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  of 
which  they  are  altogether  deprived,  and  yet  few  might  be  able 
to  show  any  actual  contract  for  employment,  particularly  having 
regard  to  the  temporary  system  adopted  by  the  Company  in  the 
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last  two  or  three  years,  of  chartering  old  ships  from  Toj^gp  io 
voyage. 

Your  Memorialists  cannot  enter  into  speonlations  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  extent  of  the  Company's  trade  if  continued. 
They  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  must  have  been  carried  on  upon 
a  scale  of  great  magnitude ;  but  this  must  be  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  by  reference  only  to  the  past,  which  is  capable  of 
being  ascertained,  that  the  loss  of  your  Memorialists  can  be 
estimated,  and  not  by  surmising  a  state  of  things  which  has  no 
existence. 

Your  Memoiialists  have  not  hitherto  proposed  any  particular 
scale  of  compensation,  conceiving  it  to  be  more  respectful  to  yoor 
Honorable  Court  to  await  a  suggestion  from  them,  and  satisfied, 
from  the  scale  of  pensions  granted  to  your  Home  Establishment, 
of  the  desire  of  the  Court  to  relieve  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  consequences  of  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  trade. 

The  subject,  however,  having  been  referred  to  your  Honorable 
Court  with  the  favourable  recommendation  of  the  FroprietoTBy 
your  Memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  present  their  case  before 
your  Honorable  Court,  with  an  earnest  hope  that  they  may  be 
compensated  upon  the  only  principle  which  can  afford  them 
adequate  relief,  viz.,  by  grant  of  pensions  to  the  Commanders 
and  Officers  who  have  served  the  Company.  Your  Memorialists 
therefore  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  Honorable  Court  a 
scale  of  compensation,  which  has  been  prepared  with  an  anxioos 
desire  to  preserve  the  utmost  moderation. 

Your  Memorialists  are  aware  that  a  scale  of  allowanoe  has 
been  previously  prepared,  slightly  differing  from  that  now  sub- 
mitted. The  altemtions  your  Memorialists  have  made  are  in  favour 
of  the  Junior  grades  of  the  service,  upon  which  the  loss  will  fall 
heavily,  while  the  compensation  proposed  is  not  considerable. 
Upon  a  point  so  deeply  affecting  them,  your  Memorialists  feel 
assured  that  their  suggestion  will  be  received  with  a  favourable 
consideration,  and  that  your  Memorialists  will  experience  at  the 
hands  of  your  Honorable  Court  that  liberality  which  has  ever 
characterised  the  conduct  of  the  Honorable  Company  towards 
its  Officers. 

And  your  Memorialists,  etc.,  etc. 

(Signed)  Gborge  Probyjt, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commcmden 
'    and  Officers. 
London,  SOth  July,  1834. 
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Act  of  Parliament  passed  iu  1733 
for  the  eucouragement  of  the  sugar 
trade,  p.  228 

ActSy  various  retaliatory,  and  hostile 
legislation  against  England,  pp. 
404-6 

Adams,  W^  settles  in  Japan  and  opens 
the  trade  with  England,  p.  159 

African  Company,  sketch  of  the  history 
of,  p.  203,  note 

Alexander  1,  of  Russia  takes  off  the 
emhargo  and  makes  peace,  p.  271 

Alva,  Duke  of,  seizes  all  the  English 
residents  in  llie  Netherlands,  p.  135 

,  ships  escorting  him  to  Nether- 
lands capture  Spanish  merchantmen 
in  Calais  roads,  p.  139 

America,  Northy  discovered  by  the 
Engli^,  p.  56,  note 

— ,  not  to  be  more  jfovoured  com- 
mercially than  other  nations,  p.  251 

,  instead  of  asserting  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  flag,  intrigues  with 
Napoleon  for  special  immunities  in 
the  trade  with  England,  p.  808 

«»— ,  war  between,  and  England,  due 
to  an  intrigue  which  was  a  master- 
piece of  pe^dy,  p.  328 

,  fraudulent  certificates  provided 

for  sailors  in,  p.  330 

— ,  committee  of  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in,  pass  a  measure  opening 
the  door  to  future  measures  of  reci- 
procity, p.  376 

,  many  enlightened  statesmen  in, 

p.  377 

quietly  looks  on,  while  England 

prepares  to  resist  invasion  by  Booa- 
parte,  p.  383 

American  Colonies,  rapid  commercial 
progress  and  {Htwperity  of,  p.  226 
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American  Commissioners  evince  the 
strongest  desire  for  conciliation,  p. 
393 

—  satisfied  with  article  in  Treaty 
about  the  circuitous  trade  route, 
p.  393 

American  Government  pass  an  Act  of 
Non-intervention,  March  1st,  1809, 
p.  400 

American  Independence  recognised  by 
England  in  1783,  p.  346 

American  Laws  almost  wholly  founded 
upon  English  laws,  p.  364 

American  Ships,  six  hundred  seized, 
under  orders  of  Council,  Nov.  6, 
1793,  and  March  28, 1794,  p.  266 

—  become  liable  to  capture  by  both 
France  and  England,  owing  to  order 
of  Convention,  May  1793,  p.  262 

«»— ,  extensive  seizure  of,  under  the 
decision  of  the  English  Admiralty 
Courts,  p.  386 

,  lidts  of  those  taken  and  con- 
demned by  the  French  and  English, 
p.  395 

American  Shipowner^  belief  is,  that 
every  act  of  the  English  Legislature 
is  specially  directed  against  them, 
p.  368 

frightened  at  the  mere  suggtetion 

of  a  policy  of  reciprocity,  p.  369 

— ^  maintain  that  the  two  countries 
are  not  on  an  equal  footing  while 
England  stands  by  her  Navigation 
Acts,  p.  370 

say  that  the  English  Navigation 

Act  will  prevent  their  carryin jf  any- 
thing except  their  own  produce,  p.373 

-^,  various  arguments  of,  addressed 
to  different  cli^ses  of  their  country- 
men, ibid, 
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American  Shtpoumen^  etc^  stand  by 
Lord  Hawkesbury's  minnte,  p.  387 

American  Statesmen  try  to  turn  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen  to 
agricultural  pursuiU,  p.  865 

American i  form  associations  to  dispense 
with  English  manufactures,  p.  232 

—  resolve  to  import  no  goods  from 
Great  Britain  with  Uie  exception  of 
Ireland,  p.  233 

•^— ,  immediately  after  their  Indepen- 
dence, adopt  a  He^stration  system 
simibur  to  the  English,  p.  246 

— ^  lay  a  general  embargo  on  their 
shipping  in  reply  to  Order  in  Council 
of  Nov.  11, 1807,  and  complain  that 
they  are  losing  tiieir  carrying  trade 
owing  to  the  stringency  of  this  Order, 
p.  321 

—  prefer  risking  capture  to  keeping 
their  ships  unemployed,  p.  322 

-»— ,  in  spite  of  his  treatment  of  them, 
unequivocally  aid  Napoleon,  ibid, 

«^— y  disposition  of,  to  be  subservient 
to  Napoleon,  while  hating  England, 
p.  324 

—  assume  that  Napoleon  must  con- 
quer Russia,  and  therefore  declare 
war  against  England,  May  18, 1812, 
p.  326 

—  aware  of  the  fresh  promulgation  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  before 
they  went  to  war  with  England, 
p.  327 

pretend  that  En<;lAnd  has  im- 
pressed 15,000  to  20,000  American 
sailors,  p.  329 

take  a  very  short-sighted  view  of 

European  afiairs,  ibid, 

—  complain  that  their  vessels  are 
searched  not  only  for  enemies'  goods, 
but  for  seamen  to  man  English  ships, 
p.  382 

AmienSf  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of, 

signed  Oct.  1, 1801,  p.  271 
,  many  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 

of,  not  carried  out  by  the  French, 

p.  274 
Angediva,  Portuguese,  under  De  Gama, 

anchor  at  the  Island  of,  p.  18 
Anwny  Commodorey  sails  in  1740  with 

six  ships,  chiefly  to  make  reprisals  on 

the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific,  p.  217 
returns  with  only  one  ship,  the 

Centurion,  having  lost  nearly  all  his 


crews  by  scarry  and  other  sicknea^ 

tbid. 
Anson,  Commodore^  scandalons  manDcr 

in  which  his  ships  were  manned,  pi 

218 
Anthontff    Anthony,    ships  of  Heorr 

VIII.  drawn  by  him,  in  the  Britisk 

Museum,  p.  96 
Antigua,     extraordinary     robbery  of 

vessel  from,  p.  415 
Archaologia,  inventory  in,  of  the  diipi 

of  Henry  VHI.,  p.  95 
Antwerp,  the  fall  of,  favonrable  to  the 

concentration  of  trade  in  HoUaod, 

p.  178 
Armada^  the  Spanish,   size  of,  moR 

than   twice    that  of  English   fiaeH, 

p.  146 
Armstrong,    Qeneral,  states   that  tbe 

Americans  have  the  highest  defer- 
ence for  the  French  Emperor,  p.  400 
«^—  and  that  if  France  will  and  Ei^- 

land  will  not  give  explanation,  m 

shall  at  once  be  declared,  p  401 
Assurance  Companies,  Royal  EbEchange 

and   London,    founded    during  the 

period  of  the  South  Sea  Babble,  and 

still  existing  as  sound  speculations, 

p.  214 
Author,    sucoessfnl    attempt    by,  in 

1850-3,  to  improve   the   form  and 

construction  of  merchant  ships,  pp. 

492-4  note 
,  description  by,  of  the  hard  senrioe 

he  underwent  when  a  sea-apprentice, 

pp.  497-9,  rwte 

Badajos,  conference  at,  with  reference 
to  the  Spanish  rights  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  p.  69 

Baltic,  many  new  ports  opened  in,  in 
anticipation  of  aH  ultimate  rupture 
with  Spain,  p.  136 

Baltimore,  shipwrights  of,  strongly 
urge  on  Congress  the  necessity  of 
protective  duties,  and  maintain  that 
they  require  more  protection  than 
the  English  when  the  Navigation 
Act  of  1660  was  passed,  p.  366 

Baltimore,  a  vessel  from,  reaches  Canton 
in  1786,  p  377 

*^  Baltimore  Clippers,**  a  greatly  im- 
proved class  of  American  ^ips,  p  492 

Baring,  Alexander  (Lord  Ashburton), 
celebrated  pamphlet  by,  p.  268 
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Baring,  Aleocandtr^  maiDtains  English 
right  of  impressment,  stating  that 
tliere  were  more  than  16,000  English 
sailors  serving  in  American  ships,  p. 
331 

— —  moves  a  resolution,  1813,  requir- 
ing that  all  ships  from  India  should 
unload  in  London,  p.  460 

Barlow,  Mr,,  U,  S,  Envoy,  receives,  a 
year  o/ter  the  date,  a  decree  revok- 
ing those  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  p.  326 

DaMo,  Mr,  E,  Pinto,  supplies  drawing 
of  Vasco  de  Gama's  ship,  p.  3 

Baticala,  King  of,  remonstrance  of, 
on  the  way  that  De  Gama  was  ho- 
having,  p.  31 

,  Vasco  de  Gama  levies  trihute  on, 

p.  32 

BelU,  used  to  mark  time  at  sea,  are 
struck  every  half  hour,  p.  531 

sounded  by  two  strokes  following 

each  other  quickly,  then    a    short 
interval,  and  then  two  more,  p.  632 

,  even,  come  at  the  full  hours, 

odd  bells  at  the  half-hours,  ibid, 

Bere,  0' Sullivan,  his  piratical  arma- 
ment at  Berehaven,  p.  118 

Berlin  Decree,  (Nov.  10  and  24, 1806) 
principal  articles  of,  p.  292 

not  fully  enforced  till  the  spring 

of  1807,  p.  297 

Bin,  prohibiting  importation  into  Eng- 
lish America  of  W.  Indian  produce 
except  in  English  ships,  p.  237 

Bonding,  the  privilege  of,  at  present 
granted  to  eighty-five  towns  in 
GreatBritain,  p.  430 

Boys  or  apprentices  are  sent  at  once 
aloft,  to  get  accustomed  to  the  ship's 
motion,  and  though  they  stand  watch 
like  the  rest  of  the  crew,  are  gene- 
rally set  at  first  to  light  work,  p.  630 

Breda,  Articles  of  the  Peace  of,  require 
the  Dutch  to  strike  their  flag  to  the 
English  in  the  Channel,  p.  195 

Bridport,  petition  of  the  people  of, 
p.  101 

British  Subjects  allowed  to  carry  in 
British  vessels  naval  stores,  lumber, 
eta,  from  U.S.  of  America  to  West 
Indies  (July  2, 1783),  p.  252 

Brougham,  Mr.,  in  speech  on  the 
"Licence  Trade,"  quotes  a  circular 
of  a  Liverpool  firm  offering  to  forge 
licences,  p.  318 


Bidl,  Papal,  question  how  far  it  limits 
the  right  of  Spain  in  the  Eastern 
Seas,  p.  68 

Byron,  Commodore,  sails,  in  1764,  on  a 
voyage  of  special  discovery  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  the  Pepys  and 
Falkland  Islands,  etc.,  p.  218 

,  voyage  of,  valuable  for  his  survey 

of  the  Straitis  of  Magellan,  and  of 
many  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
ibid. 

Cahot,  John,  question  whether  he  went 
with  the  earliest  voyage,  p.  59 

Cahnt,  Sebastian,  first  certain  journey 
of,  1497,  p.  55 

,  patent  granted  to,  by  Henry  VII., 

,  discoveries  of,  and  their  order, 

pp.  56-9  and  notes 

unquestionably  preceded  Co- 
lumbus as  the  discoverer  of  the 
mainland  of  America,  p.  69 

,   like  Columbus,    believed    that 

Cathay  would  be  reached  by  sailing 
to  the  N.W.,  ibid. 

,  evidence  in  favour  of  his  disco* 

verips  from  Privy  Purse  exixjuses, 
p.  61 

,  how  employed  from  1498  to  1512, 

pp.  61-2 

did  not  leave  England  till  after 

the  death  of  Henry  VIL,  p.  63 

— —  enters  the  service  of  Spain  in 
1512,  and  is  employed  in  the  revi- 
sion of  Spanish  maps,  p.  64 

nominated  pilot-master  for  Spain ; 

returns  to  Spain  with  Charles  V., 
p.  68 

placed  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish 


association  for  trade  with  the  East^ 
p.  69 

—  appointed  on  commission  to 
ascertain  Spanish  rights  in  the 
Eastern  seas  of  India,  and  tskes  com- 
mand of  a  Spanish  expedition  to  the 
East,  ti^. 

— ,  bitter  hostility  of  the  Portuguese 
against,  as  supporting  Spain  against 
them  in  the  question  of  the  rights 
they  claimed  in  the  Eastem'seas,  p.  70 

—  compels  the  malcontents  in  his 
fleet  to  land,  ibid. 

—  ascends  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
the  Parana,  p.  71 
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Cobot^   SehoiHan^    has  a   aangQinary 
enooiiDter  with  the  oatives  on  the 
Parana,  p.  72 

— -—  is  detained  long  on  the  Plata 
owiog  to  want  of  support  from 
Charles  V.,  ibid. 

returns  ultimately  to  Bristol  about 

1549,  p.  73 

^— -  chief  employment  on  return  to 
England,  the  reduction  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  p.  74 

-^— ,  during  his  retirement,  largely 
consulted  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  Mercantile  Marine,  ibiiL 

—  forms  the  association  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Merchant  Adven- 
turers' Company,'  and  becomes  go- 
vernor of  that  Company,  p.  75 

—  proposes  to  send  ships  to  dis- 
cover "  the  north  "  of  Europe,  p.  76 

—  draws  up  the  letters  of  instruction 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Northern 
discoverers,  p.  77 

— ,  England  more  indebted  to,  than 

to  ''the  navigation  laws  of  Oliver 

Cromwell,"  p.  84 

much  injured  by  death  of  Edward 

YI.  and  the  accession  of  Philip  and 

Maiy,  p.  85 
,  not   known  when  or  where  he 

died,  but  alive  as  late  as  May  25th, 

1557,  p.  86 
Cal^adilha,  Bishop^    celebrates    mass 

Sreviously  to  the  starting  of  Yasco 
e  Gama,  p.  7 

—  preaches  on  "  the  grandeur  of 
India  and  its  miraculous  discovery," 
p.  23 

Ccdicuty  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at, 

p.  13 
,  Moorish  traders  of,  mistrust  the 

Portuguese,  ibid, 
— ■^,  treaty  concluded  with,    by  the 

Portuguese,  p.  15 
,  treachery  of  the  Moors  and  king 

of,  p.  16 
,  destruction  by  Yasco  de  Gama 

of  large  Moorish  ships  from,  p.  32 
,  de  Gama  refuses  all  peace  with 

the    people   of,  and    bombards    it, 

ibid, 
,  king  of,  determines  to  avenge 


himself  on  the  cruelly  of  de  Gama, 
p.  37 


Calicut,  second  embassy  from  king  o( 
to  de  Gama,  p.  40 

Catiada,  emigration  encoorased  with, 
partly  with  a  view  of  England's  be- 
coming independent  of  the  fialtieud 
Russian  trade,  p.  288 

,  great  value  of  the  trade  with,  ia 

timber  for  ship-building  parpose8,iM 

Cananore,  King  of,  friendly  relatioof 
between,  and  tlie  Portugnese,  pi  16 

,  arranges  trade    with   tiie    P(X<* 

tuguese,  p.  33 

,  factory  built  at,  by  the  Forto- 

guese,  p.  34 

— — ,  and  completed  before  de  Gtmi 
returns  to  Europe,  p.  43 

Carew,  Sir  Peter^  ordered  by  QueeD 
Elizabeth  to  suppress  piracy  in  Wot 
of  England,  1564,  p.  118 

Carpenter,  if  he  ships  as  an  able  a*>^mm^ 
must  do  seaman's  work,  p.  523 

Carteret,  Capt.^  the  discoverer  ofRt- 
cairn'slshmd,  the  future  home  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  p.  219 

CatHereagh,  Lord,  extraordinary  infln- 
enoe  of,  in  counteracting  the  schemes 
of  Napoleon,  p.  338 

Catherine,  Empress,  declaration  of,  1780^ 
to  the  Courts  of  St.  James,  Yer- 
sailles,  and  Madrid,  p.  260 

i—  places  herself  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  neutrality  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  p.  261 

•^— ,  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Paul  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  tlie  armed 
neutrality  proposed  by,  p.  262 

Catholics,  all  the  ships  of,  considered 
by  the  English  fair  prize,  p.  137 

Cavendish,  T.,  memorable  voyage  of,  to 
the  East  Indies  in  1591,  p.  153 

Chancellor,  Bichard,  resches  the  bay  of 
St.  Nicholas,  where  now  Archangel, 
and  making  his  way  across  Russia  to 
Moscow,  opens  the  first  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and 
Russia,  p.  81 

■  returns  to  England  with  the  first 
Russian  ambassador — ^but  is  drowned 
at  Pitsligo,  Nov.  7, 1556,  p.  82 

Charles  I,  seizes  charters  of  Colonies 
on  the  pretence  that  they  were  not 
rightly  granted,  p.  168 

Chaumont,  treaty  of,  and  league  be- 
tween England  and  the  European 
powers  against  Napoleon,  p.  338 
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Child,  Sir  Josiah,  terms  Charles  II.'s 
Navigation  Act  '*  The  Maritime 
Charter  of  England,"  p.  188 

^— -  points  out  that  ships  can  be  built 
much  more  cheaply  by  the  Danes, 
etc.,  than  by  us,  p.  199 

Clarke,  an  English  shipowner,  captures 
18  prizes  worth  50,000^.,  p.  110 

CMam,  Thomas  Lord,  desperate  pira- 
tical deeds  of,  p.  114 

sews  up  the  captain  and  survivors 

of  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  ship  in  their 
own  sails  and  throws  them  over- 
board, p.  115 

Cochym,  King  of,  asks  de  Gama  to 
settle  with  the  Queen  of  Coulam 
about  the  pepper  from  her  country, 
p.  39 

CcUier  Service,  the  nursery  of  our 
most  daring  seamen  in  the  old  war, 
p.  538 

Colliers,  very  hard  life  of  those  who 
serve  on  board  them,  p.  536 

,  skill  required  in  "jumping"  or 

unloading  colliers,  p.  537 

ColonicU  System  of  England  not  so 
disastrous  to  the  Colonies  as  partial 
American  writers  assert,  p.  196 

—  secured  the  exclusive  carrying 
trade  of  all  produce  from  our  own 

rntations,  ibid, 
ies,  a  Secretary  of  State  appointed, 

and  a  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade, 

organised  as  at  present^  in  1786,  p. 

210 
,  northern  and  southern  in  North 

America,    have    widely     differing 

interests,  p.  237 
Colonies,  French,  in  the  W.    Indies, 

vigorously  blockaded  in  1804,  p.  283 
Colonists,  English,  in  the  W.  Indies 

claim   exclusive  monopoly  of  the 

trade    with    the    colonies    on  the 

continent,  p.  227 
ColquJioun,  Mr,  Patrick,  able  essay  by, 

on  the  commerce  and  police  of  the 

Thames,  p.  412 
,  estimate  given  by,  of  the  trades 

of  London  and  the  number  of  vessels 

employed  in  each,  p.  413,  note 
,  estimate  of  the  amount  of  plunder 

from  the  W.  and  E.  India  trades, 

etc.,  p.  414 
,  list  given  by,  of  the  different 

plunderers  in  the   port  of  London, 


and  of  the  nick-names  whereby  they 
were  known,  p.  415 

Colquhoun,  Mr.  Patrick,  numbers 
given  by,  of  persons  engaged  in 
plundering  merchant  vesseU  in  port 
of  London,  p.  420 

Commerce,  legitimate  of  England  did 
not  exceed  50,000  tons  in  14th  Eliz., 
p.  139 

Commercial  Docks,  on  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames,  opened  a.d.  1660,  p. 
409 

Commerdal  Intercourse,  between  N. 
American  Colonies,  France,  and 
Holland  connived  at,  p.  235 

Commercial  Bights,  controversy  about 
the,  to  be  conceded  to  America,  p. 
346 

Confederacy  against  England  of 
France,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Bussia,  and  United  States,  p.  268 

Congress,  in  1784,  recommends  the  pro- 
hibition, for  fifteen  years,  of  the  im- 
portation of  all  merchandise  from 
nations  who  have  not  commercial 
treaties  with  U.  S.,  p.  253 

,  in  reply  to  England  and  France, 

passes  an  Act  (May  1st,  1810)  exclud- 
ing from  their  waters  English  and 
French  armed  vessels,  p.  323 

,  Secretary  of  State  of,  attempts  to 

adopt  Free-Trade,  p.  349 

Congress,  vested  by  its  constitution 
with  the  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  p.  348 

proposes    in   1784    to  prohibit 

for  nfteen  years  the  import  or  ex- 
port of  merchandise  with  nations 
not  having  treaties  with  America, 
p.  347 

,  and,  without  the  consent  of  each 

separate  State,  to  levy  duties  on  ex- 
ports and  imports,  p.  849 

declines  to  increase  the  differential 

duties,  p.  375 

Coneul,  the  first  English,  established  in 
Chios  in  1513,  p.  54 

Control,  Board  of,  require  that  all 
matters  concerning  revenue  in  India 
be  submitted  to  them,  p.  455 

Convention  between  England  and 
America  to  regulate  commerce  and 
navigation — on  the  model  of  the 
English  reciprooitv  treaties,  p.  402 

Conversation  not  allowed  among  the 
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seamen,  when  at  work,  in  presence 
of  tboir  officers,  p.  534 

Cook^  Capt.^  ( arly  distinguishes  himself 
on  the  St  Lawrence  in  aid  of  Greneral 
Wolfe,  p.  219 

,  employed  mider  Sir  Hugh 
Falliser  on  surveys  of  the  CJoast  of 
Newfoundland,  p.  219 

,  in  command  of  the  Endeavour^ 

goes  to  Otaheite  to  view  the  transit 
of  Venus,  1768,  and  is  accompanied 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks, 
Dr.  Solander,  and  Mr.  Wales,  p.  220 

— ,  spends  three  months  at  Otaheite 
on  firat  voyage,  and  names  the  group 
of  Islands  round  it  the  "  Society 
Islands,**  (hid. 

,    surveys  West  Coast    of  New 

Zealand,  discovers  Gook*s  Straits, 
and  runs  along  the  Coast  of  New 
Holland  for  2000  miles,  p.  221 

,  remarkable  for  his  humanity  and 

his  enlarged  views  as  to  the  rightful 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  natives, 
ibid, 

,  sails  on  second  voyage  July  13th, 

1772,  in  the  Hetolution,  surveys  the 
S.  Antarctic  Ocean,  and,  after  tra- 
versing 3660  leagues,  reaches  Dusky 
Bay  in  New  Zealand,  p.  222 

,  lands  on    the  shores    of    New 

Zealand  several  domestic  animals, 
and  sows  there  seeds  of  various 
vegetables,  ibid, 

,  examines  New  Amsterdam  and 

Easter  IsUnd,  and  the  groups  of 
the  New  Hebrides  and  Friendly 
Islands,  p.  223 

,  sails  on  his  third  voyage  in  the 

Resolution,  July  12, 1776,  ibid, 

,  principal  object  of  this  voyage 

being  to  ascertain  if  any  water  com- 
munication between  North  Pacific 
and  North  Atlantic,  p.  224 

,  on  this  voyage  examines  more 

fully  Amsterdam  Island  (or  Ton- 
gataboo),  Fiji  groups,  Nootka  Sound 
in  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  ibid, 

is  murdered  Dec.  26,  1779,  on 


the  shore  of  Owhyhee,  the  largest  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  226 
Cook,  chief  business  of,  to  attend  to 
the  **  galley  **  and  to  keep  the  cook- 
ing utensils  clean,  p.  526 


Cook  may  be  required  to  lend  a  had 

in  all-handii  work,  p.  527 
Cooke,  E,  IF.,  Ii,A.^  F,J{.8,,  drawing  iy 

of  the  Discovery^  one  of  Qnpt.  Oouk'f 

ships  on  hia  last  voyage,  p.  225 
Copenhagen  attacked  and  bombwded 

by  Nelson,  April  2,  1801,  p.  270 
Com,  extraordinary  high  prices  o^  is 

England  in  1795,  p.  259 
Com   Vessels  bound  to   France  aaiei, 

but  their  cargoes  paid  for,  p.  259 
Coulam,  the  ^ef    place   when  tiie 

pepper  grows,  p.  38 
Coulam,  the  Queen  of,  aenda  an  emhisiy 

to  de  Gama,  p.  38 

,  de  Gama  dissembles  with,  ibid, 

,  de  Gama  bida  her  send  embsaqr 

to  the  king  of  Ox^hym,  p.  39 
CoumcU,  the,  general  oormpCion  o(  ia 

reign  of  Edward  VI.,  pp.  106-7 
Council,  orders  in,  list  of  the  dates,  etc^ 

of  each,  p.  292,  noU 
Council,  English,    believe    that    few 

articles  are   specially  brought  from 

America,  and  that  these  may  be  got 

elsewhere,  p.  351 
Courts,     English   Admiralty,  reverse 

(practically)    .Lord     Hawkeabury's 

minute,  p.  387 
Covilhan,  Pero  de,  sent  by  the  kinj(  of 

PortugiEkl  to  make  researches,  p  3 
CHmps  and  other  disreputable  agents 

employed  in  collecting  the  crews,  p 

496 
Cromtvtll  compels  the  Dutch  to  strike 

tbeir  flag  to  the  sbi|)s  of  theCommoo- 

wealth,  p.  187 
Crown  Lands  sold    to    remedy    the 

evils    of    a    debased    currency,    p 

109 
Currency,  depreciation  and  debasement 

of,  in  1649,  p  106 

Dampier,  W,,  one  of  the  bacoaneers, 
makes  an  interesting  voyage  to  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  p  216 

■,  sent  out  by  government  to  make 
further  discoveries  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  1699,  in  which  he  sur- 
veys part  of  the  east  coast  of  New 
Holland,  Timor,  and  New  Guinea, 
ibid, 

Dartmouth,  two  French  ships  attempt 
to  cut  out  two  merchantmen  from 
harbour  of,  p  90 
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Davisj   John,    disoovera    the    Straits 

named  after  him  in  1585,  p.  151 
,  is  killed,  after  five  voyages  to 

India,  by  the  Japanese  in  1605,  p. 

152 
Despotic   government  of  India,  evil 

effect  of,  as  established  by  De  Qama, 

p.  45 
Discovery,  New  voyages  of,  by  Johnson, 

Finner,  and  Frobisher,  p.  147 
Docks,  London,  opened  for  business  in 

1805,  p.  426 
,  now  amalgamated  with  the  St. 

Katharine's  and  Victoria  Docks,  p. 

428 
Docks,  St,  Katharine's,  partially  opened 

for  traffic,  Oct  1828,  p.  427 
Docks,     Victoria,    constructed    1850, 

ibid. 
Docks,  MUlwaU,  opened  for  traffic  in 

1868,  p.  429 
Dock  Companies,  charges    levied  by 

each,  are,  on  the  whole,  very  similar, 

p.  430 
Docks,  wet,  now  existing  in  thirteen 

towns  of  Great  Britain,  (bid, 
Dover,  the  Mayor  of,  one  of  the  most 

lawless  plunderers  of  French  ships, 

p.  116 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  rides  from  Ply- 
mouth to  London  to  relate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Hawkins'  expedition,  p. 

132 
,  the  first  Englishman  to  circum- 
navigate   the    globe,   in    1577,    p. 

148. 
,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  employed 

to  ravage    the    Spanish    coasts,  p. 

152 
,  capture  sixty  ships  belonging  to 

the  Hanse  Towns,  wkich  the  Queen 

condemns,  p.  153 
Dutch    massacre    English    traders   at 

Amboyna,  p.  160 

openly  and  derisively  claim  the 

dominion  of  the  Nairow  Seas,,  p. 
172 

drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  the 

Japan  trade  in  1638,  and  secure 
Ceylon  in  1656,  p.  174 

—^  fail  to  make  an  establishment  in 
China,  p.  176 

—  trade  greatly  advantaged  by  its 
perfect  freedom,  p.  178 

—  owed  much  to  ancient  laws  of 


England,  forbidding  exports  in  home 
bottoms,  p.  179 
Dutch  allow  their  country  to  be  an 
asylum  for  all  foreigners  who  choose 
to  come  there,  ibid, 

perceive     that     the     English 

Navigation  Acts  are  directed  against 
their  trade,  p.  185 

,  violent   animosity  in  England 

against,  p.  186. 

,  on  the  whole,  the  severest  suf- 
ferers by  the  first  war  with  England, 
ibid, 

force  the  chain  in  the  Medway 

and  burn  three  ships  in  Chatham 
harbour,  p.  193 

Dutch  East  India  Company  established 
soon  after  the  English,  p.  156 

-  drives  the  Portuguese  from  the 
Moluccas,  p.  157 

Dutch  East  Indiamen  then  fiir  superior 
to  the  English,  p.  175 


East  India  Company,  first  plan  for, 

sanctioned  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  16CX), 

p.  154 
,  first  voyage  of,  quite  successful, 

p.  156 
■,    in    difficulties,    abandons    the 

Greenland  fisheries,  p.  161 
,  old  and  new  companies,  quarrels 

between,  p.  445 
,  different  parties  in  the  State  side 

with  one  or  the  other,  p.  446 
— ,  united  company,  trade  of,  thrown 

open  to  the  highest  bidder,  1698,  and 

joined  under  one  title, '  The  United 

Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 

India,'  1702,  p.  447 
,  charter-party  of,  and  conditions 

of  their  trades,  p.  448 
absorbs  most  of  the  trade  of  the 

East,  as  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 

were  ruined,  p.  454 
--^— ,  ships  built  in  India  first  admitted 

in  the  trade,  1796,  ibid, 
,  a  secret  board  of  three  directors 

to  transact  business  wi^  the  Board 

of  Control,  p.  456 

-,  charter  renewed  1796,  with  privi- 
leges of  trade  granted  to  outsidera 

and  to  civil  servants  of  Company,  p. 

456 
—  suffers  heavily  from  loss  of  ships 
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in  1806-9,  and  from  the  French  War, 
p.  468 

Bait  India  Company^  trade  to  India 
thrown  open  1814,  hut  not  that  to 
China,  p.  459 

— ,  comparative  loss  of  the  ships 
built  hy,  and  of  those  built  bj  the 
shipowners  of  the  out-ports,  p.  460 

— ,  number  of  ships  employed  by, 
varied  very  much  and  generally  ac- 
cording to  the  demand,  p.  462 

,  no  captain  of  a  ship  of,  to  be  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  p. 
464 

-^— ,  gallant  actions  and  other  services 
performed  by  their  ships.  Appendix, 
No.  11,  ibieLfnote 

',  naval  service  of,  various  par- 
ticulars relating  to,  pp.  464-472 

,  captains  of  ships  required  ''to 
keep  up  the  worship  of  Almighty 
Gkxl*'  every  Sunday,  when  possible, 
p.  466 

— ,  promotion  in  naval  service  of, 
strictly  according  to  seniority,  sup- 
posing character,  abilities,  etc.,  good, 
ibid. 

— ,  details  of  pay,  etc.,  in  the  naval 
service  of,  Appenoik,  p.  467,  note 

,  officers  serving  in  the  navy  of, 
allowed  largely  to  participate  in  the 
Company's  trade,  ibid, 

,  captains  of  ships  in,  able  rapidly 
to  realise  large  fortunes,  p.  468 

,  vast  amount  of  illicit  trade  in, 

promoted  by  its  own  servants,  p.  472 
,  one  captain  in  service  of  known 
to    have    realised,  in    one  voyage, 
£30,000,  ibid. 

,  clerk  of  the  Company  of  Private 

Tnide  required  to  ascertain  from 
each  ship  8  books  all  details  of  her 
voyage  out  and  homo,  p.  474 

,  officers  of  the  customs  connive 

with  its  servants  in  the  promotion  of 
illicit  trade,  p.  475 

,  ample  remuneration  of  its  ser- 
vants on  retirement  from  active 
duties,  p.  476 

— ,  usual  regulations  of  the  service 
on  board  of  their  ships,  pp.  477-480 

,  territorial  aggranaiBement  by,  the 

end  and  object  of  its  later  policy,  p. 
480 

— ,  very  doubtful  whether,  at  any 


period  of  its  history^  its  pordy  oon- 

mercial  operatfons  were  soooessfol,  a 

481 
East  India  Company,   history  of  ^ 

ships   sold  by,   on   giving  up  tbor 

trade  with  the  East,  Appendix,  Na 

14,  p.  483,  note 
^.I'rade  with  China  oeaseL  16H 

ibid. 
,  all  privil^es  taken   from,  asd 

government    plaoed    directly  under 

the  Queen,  1858,  Md. 
— ,  memorials  of  oflioere  for  penskxtt, 

etc.,  on  the  close    of   the    trading 

operations,  p.  484 
-^ ,  actual  and  probable  remnnentian 

of  the  directors,  pp.  487-6 

,  enormous  patronage  of  the  di- 
rectors of^  p.  4^ 
Edward  F7.,  early  youth  of,  and  groa 

expectations  of,  firom  his  remarbible 

youthful  ability,  p.  73 
— — -,  remarkable  knowledge  ol,  and 

taste  for  all  matters  connected  with 

shipping,  ibid, 

—  gives  letters  to  the  northCTu  dis- 
coverers in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ghil- 
dee,  p.  76 

— ,  kmg,  too  ill  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  his  ships  for  the  North, 
p.  80 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  weakness  of  the 
Royal  Navy  at  the  commencanent 
of  her  reign,  p.  Ill 

,  gives   Hawkins   2%e    Jesus  cf 

Lubeck,  p.  124 

f  takes  the  treasure  captured,  and 

proposes  to  use  it  as  a  '*  loan,"  p.  134 

arrests  all  the  Spanish  merdiants 

in  England,  p.  135 

—  compelled  to  rely  for  the  defence 
of  her  coasts  on  a  fleet  of  privateers, 
p.  138 

England,  effect  on,  by  the  discoveries 

of    the    Portuguese,    especially   of 

Magellan,  p.  50 
,  noble  £unilies  of,  command  the 

ships  in  Henry  YllL's  first  fleet,  p. 

93 
maintains  her  right  to  carry  on 

her  over-sea  trade  in  her  own  ^ips, 

p.  185 
,  large  subsidies  of  money  voted 

by,  to  Austria,  Russia,  Prusaa,  etc., 

p.  342 
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England  liable  to  lose  more  than  any 
other  nation  bj  the  present  laws  as 
to  captures  at  sea,  p.  358 

—  imposes  countervailing  duties  in 
reply  to  the  American  protectionists, 
p.  368 

Englishmen  of  all  ranks  gallantly 
support  Henry  YIII.  in  his  resistance 
to  the  French,  p.  92 

—  arm  ships  on  pretence  of  avenging 
the  misdeeds  of  the  Inquisition,  p. 
Ill 

acquire  more  knowledge  of  West 

Indies  and  Mexico  through  accession 

of  Philip  and  Mary,  p.  109 
English     Protection    Sgstem    (under 

Henry  *VIII.),    defensible    on    the 

ground  that  the  Italian  republics  did 

the  same,  p.  52 
English  Merchant  Vessels  of  sixteenth 

century  badly  built,  and   slow  as 

sailers,  p.  54 
English  Trade  less  injured  than  had 

been  expected  by  the  quarrels  with 

Spain,  p.  54 

Food^  ordinary  allowances  of,  per  head^ 
in  merchant  vessels  bound  on  long 
voyages,  p.  502 

Foreign  and  Netttrai  Shipping^  im- 
mense increase  of,  in  English  ports 
on  the  recommencementof the  French 
War,  p.  286 

jPox,  Mr,,  tries  to  make  peace  with 
France,  1806,  p.  290 

,  issues  the  first  Order  of  Council 

for  the  blockade  of  the  French 
Coasts  April  18,  1806,  p.  291 

France  collects  vast  fleets  with  the 
view  of  crushing  Henry  VIII.,  p.  91 

—  furious  at  the  Treaty  concluded 
by  Mr.  Jay  and  Lord  Grenville, 
p.  358 

—  issues  a  decree  that  she  will  treat 
neutrals  as  they  allow  England  to 
treat  them,  p.  359 

^—  condemns  and  destroys  American 

vessels  with  every  form  of  injustice, 

pp.  3HO-2 
France,  Coast  of,  blockaded  in  1804, 

from  Fdcamp  to  Ostend,  p.  383 
Free- Trade,  the  warmest  advocates  of, 

saw  no  harm  in  depriving  Africans 

of  their  liberty,  p.  204 

—  not  really  acknowledged  by  the 


Americans  any  more  than  by  the 
mother-country,  p.  256 
Free  Traders  qt  the  outposts  think 
themselves  as  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  Indian  Trade  as  the  directors 
of  the  E.  I.  C,  p.  460 

,  whenever  they  had  once  estab- 
lished a  footing  in  India,  always 
beat  the  Company,  p.  481 

Oage,  General,  seizes  stores  at  Boston, 

p.  236 
Oama,  Estevan  de,  expedition  of,  p.  30 
Oama,  Paul  de,  brother  of  Yasco,  dies 

at  Terceira,  p.  21 
Oama,  Vasco  de,  names  of  his  ships 

different  in  different  chroniclers,  p.  4 
— ,  solemn  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture, p.  7 
— -,  commencement  of  his  voyage, 

July  9, 1497,  p.  8 
threatens  revenge  on  the  King  of 

Calicut,  p.  16 
— -  obtains  pilots  for  the  King  of 

Melinde,  and  sails  for  Portugal,  p.  2d 
reaches  the  Tagus  on  return  from 

his  first  voya^  Sept  18, 1499,  p.  21 

created  "  Bom,   page  22 

— ^,  great  value  of  the  goods  brought 

by  him  from  India  on  first  voyage, 

p.  23 
— ,  second  expedition  of,  for  revenge 

rather  than  for  commerce,  p.  24 
-^—  agrees  with  King  of  Portugal  to 

revenge  themselves  on  the  Moors  of 

Calicut,  p.  24 
— ,  second  expedition  of,  starts  March 

25, 1502,  attacks  the  Moors  on  Coast 

of  India,  and  wars  on  all  the  people 

except  those  of  Cananore,  Cochym, 

and  Coulam,  p.  34 
— ^,  horrible  barbarities  of,  at  Calicut, 

p.  35 
— — -  sails  for  Cochym  and  Coulam, 

p.  37 
— — ,  horrible  cruelty  of,  to  the  second 

ambassador  of  the  King  of  Calicut, 

p.  40 
—  entirely  destroys  the  fleet  col- 
lected by  Uie  King  of  Calicut^  p.  42 
— ^  reaches  Portugal  at  the  close  of 

his  second  voyage,  Nov.  10,  1603, 

p.  43 
— -  goes  to  India  for  the  third  time 

in  1524,  p.  47 
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Oama,  Vasco  de^  ostablisheB  the  nilo 
of  Portugal  over  all  persons  to  the 
East  of  the  Gape,  and  dies  three 
months  after,  Doc  24, 1524,  p.  45-47 
,  very  inferior  to  cither  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Oolumhos  or  Magellan, 
p.  47 

— ,  had  advantages  in  his  command 
that  neither  Columbus  nor  Magellan 
enjoyed,  p.  47 

Oeorgia,  state  of,  founded  by  General 
Oglethorpe  in  1732,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  raising  silkworms,  p.  227 

OlasgoWf  Port^  docks  at,  commenced 
A.D.  1662,  p.  409 

Oood8,  enormous  prices  of  many,  owing 
to  their  circuitous  routes  through  the 
Continent,  p.  312 

GwmU  not  contraband  of  toaVj  growing 
feeling  that  these  should  be  exempt 
from  capture,  p.  358 

Qosnold^  Capt^  the  first  to  sail  directly 
across  the  Atlantic  to  America,  p.  167 

Oreat  Britain  may  fairly  claim  the 
honour  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
American  mainland,  p.  60 

Greenland,  fisheries  along  the  Coast  of, 
ill-supported  by  the  English,  p.  206 

,  fisheries  along  coast  of,  thrown 

open  to  all  nations  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 1702,  p.  207 

Hampden,  defeated  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  and  the  writs  for  Ship-Money 
pronounced  legal,  p.  170 

Ilampton  Roads,  action  in,  between 
U.M.S.  Leopard  and  Chesapeake,  p. 
392 

Hawkedmry,  Lord,  view  of,  with  re- 
ference to  the  meaning  of  ''direct 
trade,*'  p.  384 

Hawkins,  John,  induces  some  lords  of 
the  Council  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  take  shares  in  a  slaving  cruise, 
p.  123 

and  lliomas  Hampton  the  first 

English  slavers,  ibid. 

reaches  West  Indies  with  400 

slaves,  whom  he  compels  the  colonists 
to  buy  (1565),  p.  125 

,  a  third  expedition — at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  is  surrotmded  by  the 
Spanish  Admiral  at  St  Jeau  d'Ulloa, 
and  all  his  ships  but  one  destroyed, 
p.  130 


Hawkins,  John,  persuades  Philip  tkt 
he  will  help  in  placing  Mary  Qnn 
of  Scots  on  the  to  rone,  p.  144 

,  thus  obtains  money  from  Fbi^ 
and  the  release  of  the  English  pn- 
Boners  from  Seville  dungeons,  pi  144 

Hawkins  and  Cartel  sail  on  a  sLaring- 
cruise,  but  quarrel  over  the  diviaos 
of  the  spoil,  p.  124 

Hawkins  and  Drake  start  on  a  third 
expedition,  having  overcome  the  pre- 
tended scruples  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1567,  p.  129 

Heligoland,  Island  of,  secured  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of,  p.  312 

Helm  always  taken  by  the  men,  onder 
the  direction  of  the  Master  or  de^- 
officer  for  time  being,  p.  521 

Henry  VIL  passes  a  law  iMx>hibiting 
importing  of  Bordeaux  wines,  except 
in  Englii^  Irish,  or  Welsh  bottoma 
p.  51 

— ^  asserts  ''that  the  earth  is  tbe 
common  mother  of  mankind,"  his 
chief  object  being  to  secure  improved 
advantages  for  the  English  in  forogo 
parts,  and  concludes  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Scotland,  p.  52 

removes    differential    duties  in 

force  against  English  shipping,  p  50 

—  a  merchant  on  his  own  account, 
as  well  as  an  encourager  of  diattnt 
expeditions,  ihid» 

Henry  VUL  commences  the  fi^rmation 
of  a  Royal  Navy,  p.  89 

— ,  Royal  fleet,  first  suooessfiil  en- 
gagement by,  near  Mount's  Bay,  p. 
91 

,  great  ship.  The  Harry  Graos  a 

Dieu,  p.  94 

— ,  the  average  of  his  whole  fleet 
was  under  240  tons  each,  p.  96 

,  before  the  time  of,  no  reliaUe 

account  of  England's  Maritime  Cbm- 
merco,  p.  100 

— ^  makes  many  mistakes  in  Ids 
laws,  especially  in  regulating  labour, 
ibid. 

Hcjeda,  story  of,  his  seeing  Englishmen 
in  America  during  his  voyage,  p.  62 

Holland  not  unlike  Tyre  and  Yenioe. 
pl78 

Hollar,  drawing  of  Dutch  East  India- 
man  by,  showing  resemblance  to 
much  later  English  ships,  p.  180 
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IlostilUieSf  fimt  efTict  of  the  rcDCwal 

ofy  oa  the  Maritime  Commeroo  of 

Eoglaud,  p.  284 
IJciham,  Sir  liichard^  evidence  of,  as 

to  the  excessive  cost  of  the  ships  built 

for  the  E.  I.  C,  p.  450 
Humphreys,  Captf  of  U.M.S.  Ltopard, 

conduct  of,  considered,  p.  392,  note 

Iceland,  the  English  fishermen  to, 
the  first  sailors  in  Henry  Vlll.'s 
fleet,  p.  89 

India,  private  traders  to,  permitted 
under  certain  circumstances,  1698, 
p.  446 

Insurance-rates  to  China,  during  the 
whole  French  war,  did  not  exceed 
half  what  thej  ha!d  been  in  1782, 
p.  205 

Jrdand  secures  commercial  freedom 
for  herself  during  the  war  between 
England  and  America,  but  fails  alto- 
gether to  become  a  leading  naval 
power,  p.  243 

always  a  clog  on  the  industry  of 

England,  p.  243 

Jay,  Mr.  John,  sent  as  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary from  United  States  to 
London  in  1794.  p.  256 

,  at  the  close  of  treaty  concluded 

by,  holds  out  the  flag  of  Free-Trade, 
p.  256 

proposes  that,  in  war  between 


United  States  and  England,  priva- 
teers shall  not  be  allowed,  p.  356 

Jay,  W,  W.,  description  by,  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  England  when 
Mr.  John  Jay  arrived  here,  p.  355 

Jefferson,  Mr,,  in  report  to  Congress  of 
American  tmde,  omits  all  notice  of 
cotton,  p.  357 

Jenkinson,  Master  Anlhonie,  sent  to 
Persia,  p.  85 

John,  Dom,  qf  Portugal,  follows  up  the 
discoveries  of  Prince  Henry,  and  sends 
two  young  men  to  make  researches, 
p.  2 

— —  takes  care  that  Yasoo  de  Gama's 
ships  are  properly  supplied,  p.  4 

Kalitsch,  treaty  of,  signed  March  1, 
1813,  p.  335 

Labour,  groat  demand  for,  in  the  Plan- 
tations of  America,  p.  120 


Levant,  general  character  of  the  trade 
with,  under  Henry  YH.,  and  first 
voyages  to,  in  **  tall  ships,'*  p.  52 

,  many  particulars  of  the  voyages 

to,  preserved  in  Hakluyt,  ibid, 

Lexington,  skirmish  at,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  between  England 
and  America,  p.  236 

Licences,  i)emicious  system  of,  adopted 
by  England  from  France,  p.  313 

,  values  of  fees,  etc.,  recoverable 

ou,  p.  314 

,  statement  about,  by  Mr.  Alex. 

Baring,  M.P.,  p.  315 

Licensing  system,  scandalous  practices 
in  England,  p.  316 

— -  leads  to  perjury  on  the  parts  of 
the  owners,  captains,  and  seamen  of 
merchantmen,  p.  318 

Lighters,  etc,,  vast  number  required  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships  in  the 
Thames  in  1796,  p.  412 

Lindsay,  of  Pitscottie,  account  of  the 
Oreat  Michael  of  Scotland,  p.  98 

Libbon,  joy  of  the  people  of,  at  Uie 
safe  arrival  of  Yasco  de  Gama,  p.  21 

—  becomes,  what  the  Italian  re- 
publics had  been,  the  entrepOt  of 
Eastern  merchandise,  p.  44 

Liverpool,  first  wet- dock  proposed  for, 
A.D.  1709,  p.  409 

,  docks  at,  incomparably  greater 

than  those  of  the  ancient  Kcunan 
port  of  Ostia,  p.  431 

far  larger  dock  accommodation 


than  any  other  port  in  the  world,  ibid. 
Docks,  general  history  of,  with  the 


area  and  amount  of  accommodation 
for  shipping,  pp.  432-437 

— ,  as  a  private  undertaking,  receive 
no  aid  from  government,  p.  437 

Loan,  temporary,  advanced  to  the 
merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  eta, 
p.  258 

Log,  to  be  carefully  kept  by  the  ships 
proceeding  to  the  North,  p.  77 

London,  a  central  council  in,  to  re- 
gulate every  branch  of  trade  by  the 
aid  of  tiie  monicipal  bodies,  p.  102 

^lOnly  ten  ships  of  200  tons  in 

port  of;  in  1615,  p.  166 

f  accommodation  for  vessels  ar- 
riving from  foreign  parts  far  too 
limited  before  construction  of  ihe 
Docks,  p.  420 
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IPCuUock^  L  R^  doubts,  but  unwisely, 

the  value  of  the  British  Registry 

Act,  p.  246 
^  remarks   on    the   inconvenient 

system  of  levying  duties  previously 

to  1802,  p.  410 
— ,  observations  by,  on  the  privi- 
leges granted  on  renewal  of  E.  1.  G/s 

charter  in  1796,  p.  457 
— -,  remarks  on  the  unfairness  of  the 

purchases  of  E.  I.  C^  p.  482 
Martin^   Capt,^  of   the    CincinncUus^ 

tortured  by  the  French,  p.  362 
MantachutetU^  in  1785,  prohibits  the 

export    of    American    produce    in 

British  vessels,  p.  347 
MagteTf  special  duties  of,  has  absolute 

power  in  regulating  the   hours  of 

duty,  sleep,  meals,  etc.,  pp.  500-507 
,  on  the  leaving  of  the  pilot,  all 

responsibilities  devolve  on,  p.  499 

—  has  the  entire  control  of  the 
navigation  and  working  of  the  ship, 
pw502 

,  the  weather  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck belongs  to ;  does  not  go  aloft  or 
perform  manual  labour;  in  tacking 
and  wearing  gives  all  the  orders  for 
trimming  me  yards,  p.  503 

—  does  not  generally  superintend 
during  the  ordinary  day's  work,  p. 
504 

■  to  give  his  orders  to  the  officers, 
and  not  directly  to  the  men,  ihid, 

,  authority  of,  would  be  lessened 
by  giving  orders  direct  to  crew,  p. 
504 

^  in  the  large  packet-ships,  has 

little  to  do  with  the  day's  work,  but 
has  entire  control  of  cabin,  and  gene- 
rally lives  in  state-room  by  himself, 
p.  505 

,  the  20od  and  evil  on  board  ships 
mainly  depends  on  his  character  and 
conduct,  p.  506 

,  everything  to  be  reported  to,  and 

no  man  punished  but  by  his  order, 
tbid. 

— -,  relative  ages  of^  in  Dutch  and 
Prussian  Marine,  p.  507 

Mcuters  and  McUes  in  Dutch  and 
Prussian  Marine,  generally  from  a 
superior  class  of  society,  p.  507 

McUe^  Chi^f  looks  after  the  head  yards, 
p.  504 


M(Ue^  Chiefs  speclAl  duties  ol^  m  fr 
tinct  from  the  oaptaiD,  ppc  510-Sli 

—  has,  generally,  to  see  that  mk 
man  has  something  to  do,  and  tk 
he  does  it^  with  special  duties  at  tk 
times  of  anchoring  or  of  getting  miia 
weigh,  p.  511 

—  has  the  chief  care  of  the  il^ 
when  in  port,  and  commands  the  ^ 
in  the  master's  absence,  but  does  M 
inflict  punishments,  p.  513 

—  directly  superintends  the  emh- 
tions  of  the  ship  under  the  maita^ 
directions,  pp.  513-515 

is,  in  some  sense,  the  confidentbl 

agent  of  the  shippers,  and  oannft 
abroad  be  removed  by  master  except 
for  very  special  reasons,  p.  516 

— ^  responsible  for  correct  keeping  d 
the  log,  and  successor,  by  law,  to  tbe 
master  in  case  he  should  die,  pa  516L 
617 

Mate^  Second^  commands  starboard 
watch  when  master  is  not  on  deck, 
and  leads  the  men  in  their  daily  work, 
but  does  not  necessarily  succeed  to 
the  post  of  chief  mate,  p.  518 

— ,  m  furling  sails  goes  aloft  with 
the  men,  and,  if  fit,  takes  his  pboe 
at  the  "  bunt,"  ibid. 

— — ,  in  reefing,  goes  aloft  with  men, 
if  fit,  taking  his  place  at  the  **  weather 
earring,"  p.  519 

-*—  ought  to  be  able  to  show  the  men 
how  to  do  the  neatest  and  the  most 
difficult  jobs,  ibid. 

—  expected,  like  ordinary  seamen,  to 
handle  the  tar-bucket,  and,in  making 
or  taking  in  sail,  hanls  on  the  ded 
with  and  leads  the  men,  p.  520 

— ,  when  no  boatswain,  has  charge 
of  spare  tackle,  rigging,  etc,  p.  521 

— ,  when  in  port,  stowing  or  dis- 
charging cargo,  ought  to  be  in  the 
hold,  p.  522 

commands  any  boats  sent  out 

from  the  ship  for  any  purpose,  pc  522 

Maie^  Tfnrd^  his  duties  not  exactly 
defined,  p.  522 

generally  goes  aloft  with  the  lar- 
board watch  to  furl  and  reef  sails, 
ibid. 

—  generally  divides  his  labours  with 
the  second  mate,  or  looks  after  the 
boats,  p.  623 
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Mate^   Chief  and  Second^  always  ad* 

dressed  as  "  Mr^"  p.  517 
Mate,  a  term  generally  used  iu  the  sense 

of ''assistanty^'as  "boatswain's  mate," 

etc.,  p.  523 
Mecklenburg" Schwerin,  the  Duke  of, 

the  first  to  join  the  Alliance  against 

Bonaparte,  p.  335 
Medals  given  by  the  King  of  Portugal 

to  those  who  would  make  researches, 

p.  3 
Mediterranean^  wise  suggestion  to  pro- 
mote as  far  as  possible  trade  with, 

p.  288 
Mdinde^  King  of,  offers  guides  for  the 

Portuguese  to  Calicut,  p.  11 
,  letter  from  King  of,  on  a  leaf  of 

gold,  p.  18 
,  arrival  of  Vasco  de  Gama  on 

second  expedition,  p.  29 
— ,  rich  gifts  exchanged  between  the 

King  of,  and  Yasco  de  Gama,  p.  30 
Merchant     Adventurers   and     Cahot, 

England  owes  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to,  p.  83 
Merchants,  English,  general  corruption 

of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  p.  109 
Merchants,    Foreign,    refuse    to    buy 

English  wares    as    "fraudulent    in 

make,  weight,  and  size,"  p.  109 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  has    greatly 

benefited  the  condition  of  the  crews 

trading  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  Admiralty,  p.  494 
Mersey,  character  of  the  estuary  of,  p.  431 
Mersey  Board,    laws    of,    drawn    up 

agreeably  with  several  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, p.  438 
Middleton,  Sir  Henry,  commands  the 

Trcuies  Increase,  the  largest  vessel 

hitherto  built,  but  fails,  p.  158 
Moors,  eight  hundred  burnt  alive  at 

Calicut  by  De  Gama,  p.  36 
Mortier,  Marshal,  seizes  the  Hanseatic 

towns  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 

etc.,  P.  296 
Mozambique,  De  Gama  arrives  there 

March  10, 1497,  p.  9 
,  Sheikh  of,  takes  De  Gama  and 

his  company  for  Turks,  ibid. 
Mulberry-trees,  attempt  to  grow  them 

in  Chelsea  as  food  for  silkworms, 

though  found  by  experience  not  to 

flouruh  well  north  of  the  Loire  in 

France,  p.  213,  note 


Napoleon    sends    military    officers   to 

England  to  spy  out  the  state  of  her 

ports,  trade,  etc.,  p.  276 
,  unsuccessful  expedition  of,  against 

St.  Domingo,  and  terrible  losses,  p. 

277 
-— ^  declares  he  would  rather  see  the 

English  on  the  heights  of   Mont- 

martre  than  in  Malta,  p.  279 
—denounces  the  conduct  of  England 

in    a  violent   speech    addressed  to 

Lord  Whitworth,  ibid. 
— ,   extravagant   paper  by,  in  the 

Moniteur,  p.  280 

—  determines  on  the  invasion  of 
England,  p.  281 

—  arrests  all  English  people  travel- 
ling in  France,  p.  284 

—  tries  to  destroy  the  commerce 
of  England  by  his  "  continental 
system,"  p.  291 

,  decrees  of,  list  of  the  dates  of, 

p.  292,  note 
— ,   Berlin  Decree  of,   declares  the 

blockade  of  the  English  coasts,  ibid, 
,  skill  of,  in  framing  his  Berlin 

Decree  so  as  to  appear  to  be  the 

champion  of  liberty,  p.  293 

stigmatises  the  Hamburg  mer- 
chants as  *'  smugglers  by  profession," 
p.  295 

—  meditates  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
p.  296 

— ,  decree  of,  from  Milan,  Dec  17, 
1807,  p.  304 

-^— ,  decrees  of,  from  Bayonne,  Ajpril 
17,  1808,  and  from  Rambouillet, 
March  23,  1810,  against  the  Ame- 
ricans, with  the  intention  of  forcing 
them  into  declaring  war  against 
England,  p.  306 

—  seizes  all  the  American  ships  at 
Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne, 
and  bums  those  at  St.  Sebastian, 
p.  307 

,  by  granting  special  licences,  ig 

the  first  to  evade  his  own  decrees, 

p.  308 
,  scheme    for   excluding   British 

goods    from    the    continent  wholly 

fails,  p.  310 
— —  triumphant  that  ''England  has 

now  a  new  enemy,**  p.  327 

—  compels  the  rope  to  sign  a  oon« 
cordaty  p.  336. 
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Napclfcn  roaches  tbo  Tuilerics,  March 
21, 1815,  p.  341 

—  final Ij  overthrown  at  Waterloo, 
June  18, 1815,  p.  343 

—  pajrs  no  attention  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  American  minister  in 
Paris,  p.  397 

— —  asserts  that  war  had  been  practi- 
cally declared  against  America  when 
England  issued  her  Orders  in  Council, 
p.  398 

Nataly  so  named,  from  having  been  dis- 
covered on  Christmas  Day,  1497,  p.  8. 

Naval  hatHes  between  English  and 
Dutch  in  1652-3,  p.  186 

^—  between  the  Dutch  and  English, 
1664-1667,  p.  191 

Navigation  Act^  extreme  stringency  of, 
p.  181 

Navigation  latvs  of  England,  first  pro- 
hibitory Act,  1646,  with  the  object 
of  restraining  the  Dutch,  p.  183. 

,  second  Act,  1656,  ibid, 

— ,  Act  of  Cromwell,  passed  Oct.  9, 
1651,  p.  184 

,  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  1660, 
p.  J88 

,    supplemental    statute    of,     14 

Charles  II.,  prohibits  all  trade  with 
the  Dutch,  p.  189 

,   orders   sent  from   England    to 

enforce  them  in  all  their  strictness, 
p.  231 

,  dispute  wliether  they  apply  to 
American  as  to  other  foreign  ship- 
ping, p.  257 

—  necessarily  relaxed  during  the 
American  war,  as  the  Americans  re- 
layed their  embargoes,  p.  333 

Nelson^  Capt,  (^Lord  Nelson),  commands 
H.M.S.  Boreas  in  1784,  in  the  West 
Indies,  p.  254,  note 

,  carries  out  Act  of  Parliament 
against  planters  and  Americans  in 
the  West  Indies,  ibid. 

,  takes  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  p.  283 

Neutral  nations,  general  views  of,  re- 
lative to  the  question  whether  the 
flag  covers  the  merchandise,  and  on 
the  right  of  search  and  the  condi- 
tions thereof,  p.  267 

Neutrals*  right  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  by  his 
minister,  M.  do  Cliampigny,  p.  397 


New/oufuHand^  fisheries  of,  finttn|ia)ed 

up  by  the  Merchant  Adventaren^fi 

85 
,  the  French,   in   reign  of  Loei 

XIV.,    encroach     on     the    En^ 

fisheries  there,  p.  205 
,  peculiar  customs  among  the fido^ 

men  on  its  coasts,  p.  206 
New  York  Shipotoners^  views  ti,  « 

duties    of    neutrals,    private   armed 

vessels,  etc,  pp.  388-391 
admit    the    right    of    scarcb  of 

neutral  ships  at  sea,  p.  391 
North,  Expexlitian    to,  sails  May  20, 

1553,  p.  79 

Officers,    chief,    relative    qualificitiocs 

required  for,  in   Danish  and  Now 

ships,  p.  509 
Orders,  English,  in  Council,  prindp*! 

provisions  of,  pp.  297-303 
,  a  necessary  reply  to  Napoleon's 

Berlin  decree,  p.  297 
,  indignation  in  Elngland  against, 

on  the  part  of  merchants  not  owners 

of  ships,  p.  306 
,  generally   beneficial    to  British 

shipping    interests    except    in    the 

Baltic,  p.  309 
,  their  eflccts  on  American  trade, 

1810,  p.  320 
,   made  a  stalking-hor-^o  by  the 

Whigs,  p.  325 
Oxenham,  in  1585,  the   first  Elnglish- 

man  to  sail  on  Pacific,  p.  148 

Panic,  commercial,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  France,  Feb.  1, 
1793,  p.  258 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  with  provisions  for 
settling  the  new  boundaries  of 
Europe,  p  339 

Pavia,  Gonsalvo  cfe,  sent  by  the  Kini; 
of  Portugal  to  make  researches,  p.  3 

Pembroke,  Lord,  and  others,  realise  60 
per  cent,  by  Hawkins's  slaving,  p.  126 

Peter  the  Great,  extraordinary  story 
of,  p.  207 

works  with  his  own  hands  at 

ship-building  at  Saardam,  Amster- 
dam, and  Deptford,  p.  208 

Petty,  SirW.,  estimates  by,  of  the  value 
of  European  shipping,  and  of  the 
quantity  assignable  to  each  state,  p. 
200 
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Philip  II.  of  Spain  retaliates,  by 
seising  thirty  English  vessels  in 
Spanish  ports,  p.  117 

confiscates  Hampton's  cargo  of 

bides,  procured  by  money  earned  by 
slaving,  p.  123 

—  peremptorily  forbids  his  colonies 
to  purchase  the  slaves  brought  in 
the  English  ships,  p.  123 

— ,  through  his  ambassador,  remon- 
strates, but  in  vain,  against  the 
piracies,  p.  128 

— ,  the  furniture   from  his  chapel 
publicly  burnt  in  Gheapside,  p.  137 
slowly  plans  complete  vengeance 


on  England,  p.  142 

,  the  chief  objects  of,  in  his  attacks 
on  England,  p.  143 

Pickering^  Mr,,  maintains  that  the 
English  capture  of  American  vessels, 
carrying  French  goods,  is  warranted 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  reply 
to  the  French,  asserts  that  ''free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,"  p. 
263 

Pilots  of  the  Mersey  subject  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  Mersey  Board,  p. 
439 

•^—  undergo  three  examinations  be- 
fore admitted  to  full  licence,  p. 
440 

,  very  various  duties  of  the  general 
superintendent  of,  p.  439 

Pdot-boats  of  the  Mersey  not  less  than 
forty  tons  each,  p.  440 

— ,  each  one  has  a  master,  second 
and  third  master,  and  ten  appren- 
tices; and  the  boats  have  seven 
stations,  the  last  to  take  the  pilots 
out  of  the  ships  and  back  to  Liver- 
pool, p.  441 

PirateSy  English,  even  when  seized  by 
the  government,  rarely  punished 
with  any  severity,  p.  120 

Pitt,  Mr,,  the  firm  supporter  of  the 
merchants,  shipowners,  and  agricul- 
turists, p.  265 

—  retires  from  the  Administration, 
owing  to  differences  between  him 
and  the  King  with  reference  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  p.  266 

—  (supported  by  Mr.  Fox)  strenu- 
ously denies  that  "  free  bottoms 
make  free  goods,"  p.  269 

reduces    the    duties    on    many 


Indian  articles  of  produce,  1784,  p. 

452 
Pitt,  Mr,,   establishes   the  Board  of 

Control,  including  six  members  of 

the  Privy  Council,  1784,  p.  455 
Planters,    West  Indian,  demand  un- 
restricted freedom  of  trade  with  the 

Americans,  p.  251 
Portugal,  enormous  wealth  accruing 

to,  from  the  discovery  of  the  way  to 

India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

p.  44 
Portugal,  King  of,  his  great  joy  on  the 

return  of  Yasco  de  Qama  from  his 

second  voyage,  p.  43 
Prayers    to    be    said    morning    and 

evening  in  ships  proceeding  to  the 

North,  p.  78 
Privateers  and  pirates  naturally  ready 

to  take  up  slave-dealing,  p.  120 
Privateers,  American,  as  reckless  and 

as    daring    as    the    buccaneers,    p. 

379 
Privateers,  Englisli,  sailing  under  flag 

of   the  Prince    of  Orange,  capture 

large  treasures  on  their  way  to  the 

Netherlands,  p.  133 
Proclamation  ordering  that  the  coins 

of  the  realm  shall  only  be  worth 

their  intrinsic  value,  p.  108 
—    relating    to    Ship-Money,    and 

Hampden's  resistance,  p.  170 
to  German  Princes,  stating  that 

the  only  object  of  the  Alliance  was 

the  rescuing  Germany  from  France, 

p.  336 
Protection  System,  gradual  growth  of 

the  desire  for,  in  all  classes,  p.  228 
Protectionists    in    America    carry    a 

measure  imposing  differential  duties, 

p.  369 
Prussia,  unprovoked  attacks  on  Han- 
over, p.  301 

Quiloa,  an  important  city  at  the  time 

of  de  Gama's  voyage,  trading  with 

Mecca,  p.  10 
,  Armenian  merchants  at,    who 

call  themselves  "Christians,"  p.  11 
— ,  speeches  of   de  Gama    to  tlio 

King  of,  pp.  26-29 

treatment  of  the  Moor  of^  by 


Vasco  de  Garoa,  pw  29 
Raleigh,  Sir  W,,  first  personal  advcn- 
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ture  in  1595,  but  had  aided  in  seven 
preyious  ones,  p.  150 
— ,  remarkable  views  of  respecting 
English  commerce  and  how  to  benefit 
it,  p.  162 

shows  that  the  position  of  England 


ought  to  make  her  the  storehouse  of 
all  nations,  p.  162 

,  and  how  superior  the  Dutch  were 
to  us  as  traders,  p.  163 

Headf  Capt.,  adopts  great  circle  sailing 
between  the  Gape  and  China  in  1788, 
p.  377 

Registry^  BritUh  Act  of,  Aug.  1,  1786, 
requires  that  every  vessel  above  15 
tons  should  be  accurately  measured 
and  registered,  p.  245 

lUvciuHonary  War  creates  an  immense 
demand  for  American  ships,  p.  363 

Roberts^  the  most  famous  of  the  bucca- 
neers, has  one  ship  mounting  40 
guns,  p.  211 

2?06,  Sir  J.,  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  p.  158 

RusaeU,  Admiral  Lard^  restores  the 
prestige  of  England  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, p.  202 

Ruuia^  first  ambassador  from,  enters 
London  February  1557,  and  leaves 
it  for  his  own  country  May  1557, 
after  the  signature  of  an  important 
commercial  treaty  between  Ehigland 
and,  pp.  82,  83 

— ,  trade  with,  practically  thrown 
oi)en,  1699,  a  small  fee  only  being 
required  for  admission  to  the  Russia 
Company,  p.  207 

,  bribed  by  the  acquisition  of  Fin- 
land, Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  de- 
clares war  against  England,  p.  303 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  1697,  causes  great 
prosperity,  p.  203 

Sargar^f  sea  covered  with,  found  by 
de  Gfama  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
1499,  p.  20 

Saa-maker,  if  he  ships  as  an  able 
seaman,  roust  do  seaman's  work,  and 
is  expected  to  go  aloft  and  help  in 
furliiif  sails,  «tc.,  if  required,  p.  524 

Scotland^  commerce  (/,  chiefly,  during 
the  last  century,  with  W.  Indies  and 
the  plantations  of  North  America, 
p.  209 


Scotland^  list  (from  Chalmers)  of  i]u{ 
entering  ports  of,  between  1769  ai 

1785,  p.  244,  note 

Scott,   Sir    Waiiam^  declines  to  « 
what  is  band  fidt  importatioD, 
365 

— ^  asserts  that  all  writers  on  tl 
Law  of  Nations  unanunoosly  adn 
the  right  of  search,  pw  391 

Seafaring perwnB  generally  divided  in 
three  classes,  able  and  ordinary  le 
men,  boys  or  '*  greenhands,"  p.  52' 

/Seaman,  alie,  expected  to  be  a  gn 
workman  on  rigging,  making  kno^ 
etc.,  p.  528 

Seamen,  ordinary,  expected  to  knc 
how  to  **  haul,  reef,  and  steer,"  ai 
all  tbe  ordinary  rigging,  etc,  b 
not  expected  to  be  complete  heLa 
men,  p.  529 

Seamen,  proving  incompetent,  may 
reduced  from  the  ^ade  for  whi 
they  had  contracted,  p.  527 

Seely,  Dorothy,  petition  of,  to  Elii 
beth*s  Council,  p.  113 

Seven  Tear^  War,  heavy  expenses  < 
lead  the  Legislature  to  pass,  in  17( 
several  acts  unwisely  pressing  up 
the  Americans,  p.  229 

Seymour,  Sir  T,,  plana  a  separate  kii 
dom  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  p.  112 

Sierra  Leone,  settlement  formed  at, 

1786,  for  £^  negroes,  p.  249 
Simulated  papers  provided   for  shi 

under  the  licensing  system,  p.  317 
Shannon,    H.    M.    8,,    captures    1 

Chesapeake  in  Boston  Bay,  p.  332 
Sheffield,    Lord,   and    Mr.    Chalnn 

maintain  that  the  loyal  colonies  i 

able  to  supply  W.  Indies  vnth  luml 

and  provisions,  p.  251 
Ship-Money,  story  of  the  demand  f 

p.  170 
,  struggle  about,  tends  to  the  sej 

ration  of  the  Royal  and  Mercant 

Navy,  p.  171 
Shipowners,  general  complaints  of  t 

English,  siter  the  recommenccin< 

of  tne  war  with  France,  p.  285 
Shipping  Interests  in  England  strcn 

ously  advocate  the  most  restrict] 

policy,  p.  252 
Slave  Trade,  commencement  and  c 

ginal  causes  of,  p.  120 
,  from  its  commencement,  rendei 
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•^  infamous  by  the  characters  of  those 
^   irho  first  engaged  in  it,  p.  121 

-y  returns  of  the  vessels  employed 


gt^between  1760  and  1786,  p.  248 
HSietver,    Brook$\  details  of  her  capa- 
^     dty,  fittings,  provisioning,  etc.,  p. 

^Smiih,  Adorn,  in  his  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
2      tioos,'  remarks  of,  on  the  wages  of 
"I      English  seamen,  p.  244 
2  SmUh,  Caipt  John,  adventures  of,  the 
T      hero  of  the  ballad, '  The  Honour  of 
.        a  London  'Prentice,'  p.  167 
V  Bmuggling,  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  in  America,  p.  231 
l|  Smyrna    Merchantmen,    nearly    the 
*      whole    fleet    of,    captured    by    the 
I       French,  1692,  p.  201 
i  South  Dock,  forming  the  city  canal, 
added  to  West  India  Docks  in  1829, 
f        p.  424 

^    South  Sea  ButibU,  remarkable  list  of 
the  strange  schemes  suggested  for 
public  support  by,  p.  212 
peculiany  fetal  to  genuine  com- 
merce, as  largely  inducing  among 
the  people  the  habit  of  gambling, 
p.  212 
South  Sea  Company  (1710)  had  no 
real  basis  but  the  privilege  of  slaving 
on  a  large  scale,  p.  211 
■         prosecutes  some  rival  bubble  com- 
panies, whicn  leads  to  a  collapse, 
p.  213 
South  Sea  Directors,  several  of  them 
severely  and  justly  punished,  p.  214 
Spain,  war  with,  the  immediate  result 
of   the   accession  of   Elizabeth,  p. 
109 

,  English  hatred  of,  like  that  of 

the  Crusaders  of  the  Infidels,  p.  110 
Spitzbergen,  the  whale  fisheries  at,  first 
opened  up  by  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers, p.  85 
Spragge,  Sir  Edward,  gallant  defence 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  etc.,  p. 
194,  note 
Stamp  Act  of  the  QrenviUe  Adminis' 
tratum,    passed    March    22,    1765, 
p.  232 

burnt  in  a  bonfire  in  New  York, 

ibid. 
Steel-yard,  Merchants  <f,  obtain  relief 
from  the  Act  of  Edward  YI.  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  86 
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Steel-yard,  Merchants  of,  largely  de- 
fraud the  revenue  by  giving  rights 
of  denizenship  to  other  foreigners, 
p.  99 

Stetvard,  his  duties  depend  on  the  class 
of  ship  in  which  he  sails,  p.  525 

may  be  required,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, to  lend  a  hand  in  working  the 
ship,  but  not  to  stand  watch,  p.  526 

Swearing  not  permitted  in  ships  sent 
to  the  North  by  the  Merchant 
Adventurers'  Co.,  p.  78 

Sweating  Sickness,  distinctive  charac- 
ter of,  in  1517,  p.  65 

Taxation  Act,  new,   passed  in  1767, 

imposes  import  duties  on  teas,  glass, 

and  other  articles,  p.  234 
Taylor's,   Capt,    Meadows,     excellent 

account  of  the  East  India  Co.,  given 

in  his  *  Manual  of  the  History  of 

India,'  p.  444,  note 
Tea,  thrown  overboard  in  the  harbour 

of  Boston,  in  1774,  p.  235 
Thome,  Mr.   Robert,  a  distinguished 

merchant  of  Bristol  in  the  early  part 

of  the  16th  century,  p.  54 
— ,  letter   to  Henry  VII  I.,  on   the 

progress  of  the  discoveries,  p.  65 
,  in    association  with  Cabot  for 

promoting  Spanish  trade  with    the 

East,  p.  69 
Tobias,  ^^  gentleman  fisher  and  mari- 
ner^* views  of,  p.  165 
Tooke,  *  History  of  Prices,'  note  from, 

on  the  prices  of  1808,  p.  309,  note 
Torture,  permitted    in   some   French 

cruisers  against  the  Americans,  p. 

362 
Trade,  Board    cf,  first    planned    by 

Charles  II.  1668— erected    into    a 

permanent    establishment   1696,  p. 

209 
^-— ,  had  originally  exclusive  super- 
intendence of  the  commerce  of  the 

plantations,  p.  210 
Trade  between  England  and  America, 

perfectly  free  on  the  recognition  of 

American  Independence,  p.  250 
Trade,  circuitous  routes  of,  remarkable 

instances  of  the,  pp.  310-311,  notes 
Treaty,   Commercial,  between   France 

and  England,  signed  Sept.  26, 1786, 

p.  247 
Trixsty    between    United    States    and 

2    K 
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England,     chief     articles    of,    pp. 

352-3 
Trmiy    het^nt^n     United    8iate»   and 

England,    date    when    signed  and 

ranctioned,  p.  354 
,  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy,  p. 
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1       on   deck  sapplying  tbe  factaaa 
p.  532 

officer   of,  expected  to  stiuV 


,  oommcrci  il  regulations  of,  framed 

on  fair  and  liberal  principles  of 
reciprocity,  p.  394 

-»— ,  not  carric<l  out  owing  to  the  out- 
burst in  England  on  news  of  the 
Berlin  Decree,  p.  394 

Treaty  of  reciprocity  between  United 
States  and  Bremen,  p.  407 

^— ,  between  United  States  and  the 
Kins  of  the  Netherlands,  ibid. 

"  7Vic£,  the,**  or  time  at  the  helm,  is 
two  hours,  p.  532 

Trinity  Noute  memorial  to  King  in 
1615  strongly  recommending  protec- 
tion, p.  166 

Turkey  Company,  great  success  of,  in 
the  Levant,  p.  177 

Union,  Legislative,  between  England 
and  Scotland  in  1707,  p.  208 

United  States  strenuously  maintain 
"  that  the  flag  covers  the  merchan- 
dise," p.  266 

Vientia,  Congress   of,  interrupted   by 

the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from 

Elba,  p.  340 
Wallis,  Uapt,,  the  first  ilavigator  to  give 

any  account  of  King  Oeorge's  Island, 

or  Otaheite,  p.  219 
Walpole,  Sir  JR,,  recommends,  in  1733, 

the  adoption  of  a   system  of  ware- 
housing, p.  409 
,  violent  opposition  to  his  excise 

scheme,  1733,  p.  411 
War  first  declared  between  England 

and  Holland,  1652,  p.  186 
,  general    result  that    England's 

maritime  resources  increased  as  the 

Dutch  declined,  p.  195 
—  formally  declared  against  Prance, 

May  18,  1803,  p.  283 
Watch,  each  steers  in  turn,  the  watch 


helm  whenever  relieved,  p.  B33 
Watches,     on     board     me.-ditfbe. 

generally  only  two,  the  Urbctris 

starboard,  p.  499 
ITeavers,  petition  of,   in  the  rca  •• 

Philip  and  Mary,  p.  104 
Wellington,  advanoe  of  the  trocptic 

Prance,  1813-14,  p.  336 
West    India    Doehe    (Isle   of  De^. 

usnal  mode  of  oondnctii^  bosa^ 

in,  p.  425 
,  now  amalgamated  into  ok  (4. 

with  the  East  India  Ducks,  p.  4^ 
TTes^    India   merchants,  the  fiia  \f 

conBtnict  wet-docks  in  LondcB, :. 

422 

West    India     Trade,   great   impw- 

ments  in  the  ships  emi>loved  iL^ 
490  I  I    -         t 

West  Indies,  further  oonccsston  nid' 

to,  in  1788,  p.  265 
,^  all  vessels    from,  compdkcJ 

deliver  their   cargoes  either  ia  ti» 

docks  or  in   the  river  below  Biad- 

wall,  p.  423 
Wheatan,   Mr.,  says   that  AmoicMi 

admitted  that  their  flag  could  i>x 

cover  enemy's  goods,  p.  303,  nek 
,   fully   describes  the  "  rights  « 

war  as  to  neutrals,"  in  his  *  Elcmeiiis 

of  International  Liaws,'  p.  391,  noU 
Whitwarth,  Lord,  applies  in  vain  fc 

equal  justice  to  the  English  propert; 

in  France,  p.  276 
WiUoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  and   Bichar 

Chancellor  despatched  to  the  Nortl 

on  the  recommendation  of  Sehastn 

Cabot,  p.  76 
,    driven  on  the  coast  of  LapUuu 

and  the  whole  of  the  crews  of  hi 

two  ships  frozen  to  death,  p.  81 
WtUoughby,  Lord,  forms  a  settlemet 

at  Surinam,  p.  169 
Wines,  none  from  Guienne  or  Gascon 

to    be    imported   (during    reign    c 

Henry  Vllf)  except  in  English  shire 

p.  51 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 
BBOTT  J.  S.  C.)  History  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

with  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.    x^  x/. 

About  in  the   World,  by  the  author  of  "The 
Gentle  Life."    Crown  8vo.  bevdled  cloth,  4th  edition,    tt, 

Adamson  (Rev.  T.  H.)  The  Gospel  according   to   St. 
Matthew,  expounded.    8va    xu. 

Adventures  of  a  Yoflbg  Naturalist.    By  Lucien  Biart, 

with  xx7  beautiful  Illustrations  on  Wood.      Edited  and  adapted  hv 
Parkbr  Giixmorc  Post  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  new  edition,  7«.  6a. 

Adventures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World, 

translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Meunier,  with  engravings,  and 
edition.    5«. 

"  The  book  for  all  boys  in  whom  the  love  of  travel  and  adventure  u 
strong.  They  will  find  here  plenty  to  amuse  them  and  much  to  instruct 
them  oesides." — Times. 

Allan- Kortright  (Fanny).      A    Little    Lower  than  the 

Angels.    Small  post  8 va,  cloth  extra.    y.6d.  * 

Alcott,  (Louisa  M.)    Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag.    Square  i6mo. 
3*.  6d, 


Cupid  and  Chow-Chow.     Small  post  Svo.     3^.  6d, 

Little  Men  :   Life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo's  Boys. 

By  the  author  of  "  Little  Women.".  Small  post  8va  doth,  gilt  edges, 
3f.  6dC    (Rose  Library,  it.) 

Little  Women.    Complete  in  i  vol.  fcap.     3^.   6d 


(Rose  Library,  a  vols.  xt.  each.) 


Old  Fashioned  Girl,  best  edition,  small  post  8to.  cloth 


extra,  g^t  edges,  3^.  6d.    (Rose  Library,  ix.) 

A 
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Alcott  (Louisa  M.)   Work.   A  Story  of  Experience.   Nev 

Edition.    In  One  volume,  small  poat  8vo.,  doth  extra.    6r.    Sevenl 
lUustnuions. 

Also,  Rose  Library.  *'  Work."  Part  I.     x«. 

Beg^ningf  Again.    A  Sequel  to  "  Work."     u. 

Shawl  Straps.    Small  post  8vo.    CL  extra,  gilt,  y.  W. 

ezander  (Sir  James  E.)  Bush  Pigrhtin^.  lUustiated  bj 
Remarkable  Actions  and  Incidents  of  th«  Maori  War.  With  a  Map, 
Plans,  and  Woodcuts,    z  vol.  demy  8vo.  pp.  398,  doth  extza,  z^. 

Alexander  (W.  D.  S.)  The   Lonely   Guiding  Star.    A 

Legend  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  other  Poems.      Fcap.  Svo. 
doth.    5*. 

Amphlett  (John).     Under  a  Tropical  Sky:   a  Holiday 
Trip  to  the  West  Indies.    Small  post  8vo.,  doth  extra,     yx.  6d. 


Wamton  Kings.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.      lor.  6d. 


Andersen  (Hans  Christian).    The  Story  of  If  y  Life.  8to. 

lor.  6d, 


Fairy  Tales,  with  Illii8tntiq|p  in  Colours  by  E.  V.  B. 


Royal  4ta  doth.    lA  5*. 

Andrews  (Dr.)  Latin-English    Lexicon*       13th    edition. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  1,670,  doth  extra.    Price  z8f. 


<i 


The  best  Latin  Dictionary,  whether  for  the  ffhnlar  or  advanced 
rtudent. "— «S/»r/a/0r. 
"  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  industry  and  care."— .« 


Anecdotes  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  FamMy,  collected  and 

edited  by  J.  G.  Hoxxsins,  with  Illustrations.    New  «viition,  revised  by 
John  Timbs.    5*. 

Anffell  (J.  K.)    A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Highways.    8vo. 

abcond  Edition,    x/.  51. 

Anglo- Scottish  Year  Book,  The,  for  1874.     By  Robert 

Kempt.    Fcap.  8vo.    u. 
Arctic  Regions  (The).    Illustrated.    See  Bradford. 

German  Polar  Expedition.    See  Koldewey. 

Explorations.    .SVir  Markham. 

Art,  Pictorial  and   Industrial.    New  Series,   vols,   i   to  3, 

xZs.  each.     In  numbers,  is.  each. 

Ashton  (Frederick  T.)  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Art  of  Designing  Fancy  Cotton  and  Woollen  Cloths  from 
Sample.    WiSi  fifty^two  Illustxations.    Folia    a/.  lor. 


List  of  Publicatiam. 


Assollant  (A.)    The  Fantastic  History  of  the  Celebrated 

Pierrot.  Written  by  the  Magician  Alcophibas,  and  translated  from 
the  Sogdien  by  Alfred  Assollant,  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
humorous  Illustrations  by  Yan'  Dargent  Square  crown  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d, 

Atmosphere  (The).    &/ Flammarion. 

Auerbach  (Berthold).      Waldfried.     Translated  from  the 

German.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.    3x4.  6d. 

Australian  Tales,  by  the  "  Old  Boomerang."    Post  8vo.    5^. 


"  StTSBS  "  ***  Autobiography.   ByFENTON.  3  vols.   8vo. 

BACK-LOG  Studies.    .S>if  Warner. 

Backward  Glances.    Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  Episodes  in 
an  Obscure  Life."    Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra.    51. 

Baldwin  (J.  D.)    Prehistoric  Nations.     i2mo.    41.  6d. 

Ancient  America,  in  notes  of  American  Archaeology. 


Crown  8vo.     lof.  td. 

Bancroft's  History  of  America.  Library  edition,  vols,  i  to  10, 

8vo.    61. 

Barnes's  (Rev.  A.)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  xgth  Century,    xamo.    js.  6d. 

Bamum  (P.  T.)  Struggles  and  Triumphs.      Crown  8vo. 

Fancy  boards,     af .  6d. 

Barrington  (Hon.  and  Rev.  L.J.)  From  Ur  to  Macpelah ; 

the  Story  of  Abraham.    Crown  8va,  cloth,  51. 

Barton  (J.  A.  G.)  Shunkur.  A  tale  of  the  Indian  M^ny. 
Crown  Svo.,  cloth.     5^. 

THE  BAYARD  SERIES.  Comprising  Plea- 
sure Books  of  Literature  produced  in  the  Choicest 
Style  as  Companionable  Volumes  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

Pricf  2*.  6d.  each  Volu99U,  complete  in  iisel/t  Prmted  at  the  Chiswick  Preu, 
hound  by  Bum^JlextbU  cloth  extra^gut  leaves^  withsiUc  Headbands 
and  Registers. 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.    By  M.  De  Berville. 
De  Joinville's  St.  Louis,  King  of  Prance. 


Sampson  Law  and  Co*s 


The  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowley,  indiidiii^  all  his  Fkose 

World. 

Abdallah;  or,  the  Four  Leaves.  By  Edouard  Labouixats. 
Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Vathek :    An  Oriental  Romance.    By  William  Beckford. 
The  King  and  the  Commons :  a  Selection  of  Cavalier  and 

Puritan  Song.    Edited  by  Profl  Morlsy. 

Words  of  Wellington  :   Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Great 

Dttke. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Prince  af  Abyssinia.    With  Notes. 
Haslitt's  Round  Table.    With  Biographical  Introduction. 

The  Religio  Medici,  Hydriotaphia,  and  the  Letter  to  a 

Friend.    By  Sir  Thomas  Bsownb,  Knt 

Ballad  Poetry  of  the  Affections.    By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  other  Imaginative  Poems.      With 
Preface  by  Algernon  C  Swinburne. 

Lord  Chesterfield's    Letters,  Sentences    and    Maxima. 

With  Introduction  by  the  Editor,  and  E«ay  on  Chesterfield  by  IC  I>e 

Ste.-BeuTe,  of  the  French  Academy. 

Essays  in  Mosaic.    By  Thos.  Ballantynb. 

My  Uncle  Toby;    his  Story  and  his  Friends.      Edited 
by  p.  Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ;   or,  Moral  Sentences  and  Maxims  of  the  Dnke 

de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates,  Memoirs  for  English  Readers  from  Xenophon'a 

Memorabilia.    By  Edw.  Lbvibn. 
Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts. 

*'  We  can  hardly  imagine  better  books  for  boys  to  read  or  for  mea  to 
ponder  over." — Timt*. 

A  ntitahU  Cast  containing  xa  volumes^  price  yit.  6cL;  or  the  Case  *e/aruie, 

/rice  y.  (uL 


Beecher  (Henry  Ward,  D.D.)  Life  Thoughts.    12mo.zr.6tf/. 

Sermons  Selected.    i2mo.    Sx.  6^. 

-^—  Norwood.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

(Dr.  Lyman)  Life  and  Correspondence  of.    2  vols. 


post  8va    x/.  IX. 

Bees  and  Beekeeping.    By  the  Times' Beemaster.   lUastrated* 
Crown  8vo.    New  £dition,  with  additioDS.    ac  6d, 


List  of  Fubacaiians,  5 

Bell  (Rev.  C.  D.)    Faith  in  Earnest.    i8mo.    is,  6d. 

Blanche  Nevile.    Fcap.  8yo.    6s, 

Bellows  (A.  J.)  The  Philosophy  of  Bating.     Post  8yo. 

How  not  to  be  Sick,  a  Sequel  to  Philosophy  of 

Bating.    Post  8va    jt.  6d. 
Better  than  Gold.    By  Mrs.  Arnold,  Author  of  "His  hj 

Right/'  &c.    In  3  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  3xf.  6d, 

Benedict  (F.  L.)    Miss  Doroth/s  Charge.  3  vols.    31X.  6d, 

Bickersteth's  Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Tht/oUffwu^  SdiHotu  an  nom  rtady : — 

X.  d 
Na  z.  A  Small-type  Edition,  medium  yamo.  cloth  limp  o  6 
No.  z.  B  ditto  roan  limp^  red  edges        . .    z    o 

No.  z.  C  ditto  morocco  limp,  gilt  edges  ..so 

No.  a.  Second-size  type,  super-royal  samo.  cloth  limp    . .     z    o 
Na  a.  A  ditto  roan  limp,  red  edges        . .    a    o 

No.  a.  B  ditto  morocco  Ump,  gilt  edges . .    30 

Na  3.  Large-type  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  edges ..    a    6 
No.  3.  A  ditto  roan  limp^  red  edges        ..36 

No.  3.  B  ditto  morocco  lin^,  gilt  edges  ..56 

Na  4.  Large-type  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  doth,  red  edges         36 

No.  4.  A  ditto  roan  limp,  red  edges        . .    ^    6 

No.  4.  B  ditto  morocco,  gilt  edges  ..66 

Na  5.  Crown  8va  with  accompanying  Tunes  to  every 

Hymn,  New  Edition 30 

Na  5.  A              ditto             with  Chants 40 

Na  5.  B  The  Chanu  separately        16 

Na  6.  Penny  Edition. 

Fcap.  4to.    Organists'  edition.    Qoth,  jt.  6d. 

The  Church  Mission  Hymn  Book  has  been  recently  issued  : 

it  contains  xao  Hymns  for  Special  Missions  and  Schoolroom  Service^ 
selected,  with  a  few  additions,  fxx>m  the  Hymnal  Companion.  Price  Ss.  40, 
per  xoo,  or  z^.  each. 

\*  A  liberal  allawtmu  is  made  to  Clergymen  i$UraditciMg 

the  HymHol, 

An  8>^.  pros^ctus  sent ^t free  on  amplication, 

t^  The  Book  op  Common  Pkaykh,  bound  with  The  Hymnal  Com- 
panion.   3ama  doth,  gdL    And  in  various  superior  bindings. 

The  Hymnal  Companion  is  also  sold,  strongly  bound  with  a 
Sunday  School  Liturgy,  in  two  siaea,  price  ^  and  8<^. 


Sawtpson  Low  and  Co*s 


Bickersteth  (Rev.  E.  H.,  M.A.)  The  Reef,  and  other  Pan- 

bles.  One  Volume  iquare  8to.^  with  nuBMroos  very  beautiful  En- 
cravingi,  uniform  in  character  with  the  Illustrated  £aitioii  of  Hebcr's 
Hymns,  &c.,  price  ^s.  6d» 

The  Master's  Home-Call;  Or,  Brief  Memorials 

of  Alice  Prances  Bickerateth.    ytA  EditioD.    3011101  dotb  gilt.    ix. 
**  They  recall  in  a  touching  manner  a  character  of  which  the  rcUgions 
beauty  has  a  warmth  and  grace  almort  too  tender  t*  be  definite." — TJka 
Cmariiam. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Rock.    A  Selectioo  of 


gious  Poetry.    x8mo.    Cloth  extra,    u.  6d. 

The  Shadowed  Home  and  the   Light    Bejrond. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  BiCKSitsTKTK.    Second  Edition.    Crown 
8to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Bida,  The  Authorized  Version  of  the   Pour   Gospels. 

With  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  etchings  on  steel,  after  the  drawuun 
by  M.  Bida. 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  appropriately  bound  in 
cloth  extra,  price  £3  js.  each,  are  now  ready.    (St  Mark  in  fneparatioo. 

Bishop  (J.  L.)  History  of  American  Manufacture.     3  vols. 

9ro.    a/.  5f. 


J.  P.)  First  Book  of  the  Law.    Svo.     i/.  is. 


Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters.   By  H.  H.   Fcap.  Svo. 

doth  gilt  edges,    y. 

Black  (Wm.)  Three  Feathers.    3  vols.    31J.  6</. 

Kilmeny :  a  Novel.    Small  Post  8vo.  doth.    dr. 

In  Silk  Attire.    3rd  and  cheaper  edition,  small  post 

8to.    6r. 

**  A  work  which  deserves  a  hearty  welcome  for  its  skill  and  power  in 
delineation  of  character." — Saturday  Review, 


A  Daughter  of  Heth.      nth  and  cb^per  edition, 

crown  8va,  cloth  extra.    6f.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  T^^dker^  A.R.A. 

"  If  humour,  sweetness,  and  pathos,  and  a  story  told  with  simplicity 
and  vigour,  oupht  to  insure  success,  '  A  Daughter  of  Hetb '  is  of  the 
kind  to  deserve  it." — Saturday  Review. 

Black  (C.  B.)  New  Continental  Route  Guides. 

■  -  Guide  to  the   North  of  France,    including    Nor- 

mandy, Brittany,  Touraine,  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Loire  ;  Belgium  and  Holland  ; 
the  Valley  of  tne  Rhine  to  Switzeriand;  and  the  South- West  of 
Germany,  to  Italy  by  the  Brenner  Pass.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Maps  ana  Plantf.    Crown  8vo.,  doth  limp.    9$.  6d, 


JJsi  of  PublkaHcns. 


Black  (C.  B.)  New  Continental  Route  Guides. 

Guide    to   Normandy  and  Brittany,  their  TIeltic 

Monuments,  Ancient  Churches,  and  Pleasant  Watermg- Places.    Illui- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans     C'rown  8vo.,  doth  limp,  ax.  td. 


Guide  to  Belgium  and  Hollsmd,  the    North-Bast 

of  France,  including  Picard^,  Champagne,  Btti':gund7,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace  ;  the  Valley  of  the  Rhme,  to  Switzerland;  and  the  South-west 
of  Germany,  to  Italy,  by  the  Brenner  Pass,  with  I>escription  of  Vienna. 
Illustrated  with  Ma^  aind  Plans.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  5<. 

Paris,  and    Excursions  from   Paris.     lUustiated 


with  nuii||gou8  Maps,  Plans,  smd  Views.    Small  post  8vo.,  dotk  limp, 
price  3X. 

Guide  to  the  South  of  Prance  and  to  the  North 


of  Italy :  induding  the  Pyrenees  and  their  Watering-Places  ;  the  Health 
Resorts  on  the  Mraiterranean  from  Sprpienan  to  Genoa  ;  and  the  towns 
of  Turin,  Milan,  smd  Venice.  Illustrated  with  Maps  smd  Plans.  Small 
post  8vo.,  doth  limp,  5^. 

Switzerland  and  the  Italian  Lakes.   Small  post  Svo. 


{nice  3X.  6</. 

Guide  to  Prance,  Corsica,  Belgium,  Holland,  the 


Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  South-West  of  Oermany,  and  the 
North  of  Itsdy.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.     Limp  cloth,  price  X51. 

Railway  and  Road  Map  of  Switzerland,  West 


Tyrol,  and  the  Italian  Lake  Country.    Boards,  price  u. 


Blackburn  (H.)  Art  in  the  Mountains :  the  Story  of  the 

Passion  Play,  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustrations.    8to.    laf. 

Artists  and  Arabs.  With  numerous  niustrations.  Svo 

Harz  Mountains:  a  Tour  in  the  Toy  Country. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,    zas. 

Normandy   Pictxiresque.     Numerous   Illustrations. 


8va     x6s, 

Travelling  in  Spain.     With  numerous  Illustrations 

8vo.    z6f. 

Travelling  in  Spain.    Guide  Book  Edition,     iimo. 


ax.  6d. 


The  Pyrenees.     Summer  Life  at  French  Watering- 
Places.    zoo  Illustrations  by  GusTAVB  DoRB,    Royal  8vo.    xZs, 

Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Loma  Doone.    New  edition.    Crown^ 

8va  6s. 

**  The  reader  at  times  holds  his  breath,  so  graphically  yet  ao  limply 
does  John  Ridd  tell  his  tale." — Saturday  RgvUw. 


Alice  Lorraine.    3  vols.     il,iis.6d. 
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Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Cimdock  Nowell.    and  and  dieaper  edi- 
tion.   6f. 

^^—  Clara  Vaughan.    Reyised  edition.     6/. 

Qeorgics  of  Virgil.    Small  4to.    4r.  6dl 

Blackwell  (B.)  Laws  of  Life.    New  edition.    Fcp.     5r.  ftd. 
Boardman'8  Higher  Christian  Life.     Fq>.     ix.  6tL 
Bombairgh  (C.  C.^  Gleanings  for  the  Curious  from  the 

Harvest  Fields  ot  Literature.    8vo.  doch,  xas. 
Bonwick  (J.)  Last  of  the  Tasmanians.    Svo.    t6ir. 

Daily  Life  of  the  Tasmanians.    8vo.    I2x*  6d. 

Curious  Pacts  of  OJd  Colonial  Days.    i2mo.   2j.  6/. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Hymnal  Companion. 

Samo.  cloth.    9</.    And  in  various  bindings. 

Books  suitable  for  School  Prises  and  Presents.    (Fuller 
description  of  each  book  will  be  found  in  the  alphabet) 
AdTenturea  of  a  Young  Naturalist,    ^u  ^d, 

on  Great  Hunting  Grounds,     sj^. 

AUcott*s  Aunt  Jo*s  Scrap-bag.    jf .  &/. 

Cupid  and  Chow  Chow.    3f .  td, 

Old  Fashioned  Girl.   31.  td, 

Little  Women.    3*.  ^ 

Little  Men.    3^.  td. 

Shawl  Straps    3^ .  &£ 

Anecdotes  of  the  Queen.    5^. 

Atmosphere  (The).    By  Flammarion.    ya. 

Backward  Glances.    5^. 

Bayard  Series  (See  Bayard.) 

Bickersteth  (Rev.  E.  H.)  Shadow  of  the  Rock.    sf.  6d, 

Black  (W19.)  KUmeny.    6«. 

In  Silk  Attire.    6*. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.    fir. 

Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Cradock  Nowell. 

Clara  Vaughan.    6f. 

Loma  Doone.    6f. 

Burritt's  Ten  Minutes  Talk  on  all  sorts  of  Topics.    Sa. 

8vo.    6f. 
Butler's  Great  Lone  Land,    ^s,  6d, 
Changed  Cross  (The).    %t.  6d, 
Child's  Play,    js.td, 
Christ  in  Song.    5/. 
Craik  (Mrs.)  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    5/. 


List  of  Fublkatians* 


Books  for  School  Prizes  and  Presents,  eonHntud^ 

Craik  (Mrs.)  Little  Sttnshinc's  Holiday.    4f. 
Craik  (Miu)  The  Cousin  from  India.  4f. 

Miss  Moore.    4f. 

Dana*s  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,   sm. 

Two  Years  before  the  Mast.    6r. 

Davies*s  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber.    \Zs, 

De  Witt  (Mad.)  An  Only  Sister,    as. 

Brkmann-Chatrian*s  The  Forest  House,   y.  &£ 

Faith  Oartney.    3r.  bd,  doth;  boerda,  xt,  6d, 

Pavell  Children  (The),    is. 

Favourite  English  Poems.   300  Illustration,    sx/. 

Forbes  (J.  Q.)  Africa :   Geographical  Exploration  and  Chris 

tian  Enterprise.    Crown  8va  doth.    71.  6d, 
Franc's  Emily's  Choice,    y. 

John's  Wife.    4*. 

Marian.    5*. 

Silken  Cord.    5#. 

Vermont  Vale.    51. 

Minnie's  Mission. 

Friswell  (Laura)  The  Gingerbread  Maiden,    y.  ttU 
Gayworthys  (The).    3^.  6dl 
Gentle  Life,  ((^een  Edition),    zor.  6tU 
Gentle  Life  Series.   iSet  Alphabet}. 
Getting  on  in  the  World.    6s, 
Glorer's  Light  of  the  Word.    ax.  U. 
Hayes  (Dr.)  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold.    6f. 
Healy  (Miss)  The  Home  Theatre.^y.  &£ 
Henderson's  Latin  Proverbs,    xof.  6d, 
Holland  (Dr.)    Mistress  of  the  Manse.    %s.  6d, 
••  ''  House  on  Wheels.    By  Madame  Stolz.    as.  6d, 
Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea.    xor.  UL 

If  »i  I*  fi** 

Kingston's  Ben  Burton,    y.  6dl 

Kennan's  Tent  Life.   6r. 

King's  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Low's  Edition  of  American  Authors,    u.  &£  and  sr*  each. 

Vols,  published.    See  Alphabet  under  Low. 
Lyra  Sacra  Amerieana.    4^.  6dl 
Macgregor  (John)  Rob  Roy  Books.    iSee  Alphabet.) 
Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.    6r« 
Parisian^Family.    5^. 
Phelps  (Miss)  The  Silent  Partner.    5*. 
Picture  Gallery  British  Art.    xaf. 

AS 


zo  Sampson  Low  and  Co.^s 


Books  for  School  Prizes  and  Presents,  cenUtmed- — 
Picture  Qallery  Sacred  Art.    sar. 
Ready,  O  Ready.    By  Captain  AUatoo,  R.N.    3^.  6^. 
Reynard  the  Pox.    100  Ezquisiie  lUmtradoos.     7«.  ^d. 
Sea-OoU  Rock.    79  Bcauttlul  Woodcuts.    ^».  6d.  and  w.  6d. 
Stanley's  How  I  Pound  Livingstone,    su. 
Stowe  (Mrs.)  Pink  and  White  Tyranny.    31:  6d. 

Old  Town  Polks.    Cloth  eictra  61;  and  ar-  6d. 

—— —  Minister's  Wooing.    5#. ;  boardfl»  u.  6d, 
'—'  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.    5*. 

My  Wife  and  I.    6t. 

Tauchnits's  Qerman  Authora.    Sm  Tauchnits. 

Tayler  (C.  B.)  Sacred  Recorda.    af.  6d, 

Tit«>mb*s  Letters  to  Young  People,    xt.  6d.  and  ac 

Twenty  Years  Ago.    4*. 

Under  the  Blue  Sky.    7/.  6d. 

Verne's  Merldiana.    71.  6tL 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.    nc  ^d. 

Whitney's  (Mrs.)  Books.    Si^  Alphabet. 

Bowles  (T.  Q.)  The  Defence  of  Paris,  namted  wi  it  was 

Seen.    8va  14*. 

Bowker  (Q.)  St.  Mark's  Qospel.  With  Explanatory  Notes. 
For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Bt  Gborgb  Bowkkx,  late 
Second  Master  of  the  Newport  GranunarScnooU  lale  of  Wight  x  vol. 
foolacap^  doth. 

Bradford  (Wm.)    The  Arctic  Regions.    Ulustiated  with 

Photographs,  taken  on  an  Art  Expedition  to  Greenland.    With 
tive  Narrative  by  the  Artist.    In  One  Volum^  '^'^['^  fatoedaid 
by  90^  beautifully  bound  in  morocco  extra,4|>nce  TNrentjNfive 

Bremer  (Predrika)  Life,'  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Woiks. 

Crown  8va    xof.  td, 

Brett  (B.)  Notes  on  Yachts.    Fop.  6;. 

Bristed  rC.  A.)  Pive  Years  in  an  English  University. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Amended  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  -loir.  6d. 

Broke  (Admiral  Sir  B.  V.  P.,  Bart.,  K.C.B.) 

of    x/. 

Brothers  Rantzau.    See  Brckmann-Chatrian. 

Brown  (Colin  Rae).  Edith  Dewar.  3 vols.  Cr.Svo.  iLiis,6d, 


Browning  (Mrs.  E.  B.)  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  Ma 

Demv  4to.     JUustrated  with  Eight  Photographs,  after 
rki 


Qiarlotte  M.  B.  Morrell.    azx. 


List  of  PubUcaiums.  1 1 

Barhtt  (B.)  The  Black  Countiy  and  its  Qreen  Border 

Lmnd.    Second  edidoo.    Post  8ya    6f. 

A  Walk  from  London  to  Land's  End.    Cr.  8to  6f. 

— ^^  Lectures  and  Speeches.    Fcap.  Sva  cloth,  6x. 
Ten-Minute  Talk  on  all  sorts  of  Topics.    With 

Autobiography  of  the  Author.    Small     st  8vo.,  cloth  extra.    6f . 

Bush  (R.J.)  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow  Shoes.  8Tai2x.6^  ' 
Bushnell's  (Dr.)  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  Post  Sra   7/.6dl 
Sermons  on  Living  Subjects.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 


7X.  td, 

Nature  and  the  SupematuraL    Post  8to.    3/.  6«^ 

Christian  Nurture.    3^.  ^ 

— »  Character  of  Jesus.    6^ 

The  New  Life.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d 


Butler  (W.  P.)  The  Qreat  Lone  Land ;  an  Account  of  the 

Red  River  Expedition,  x869-z870y  and  Subsequent  Travels  and  Advea- 
tures  in  the  Manitoba  Countiy,  and  a  Winter  Tourney  across  the  Sas- 
katchewan Valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mth  illustrations  and 
Map.  Fifth  and  Chieaptt  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  jt.  6d. 
(The  first  3  Editions  were  in  8vo.  doth.    x6i.)} 

The  Wild  North  Land:    the  Story  of  a  Winter 


Journey  with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.    Demy  8va  doth, 
with  numerous  \l^odcuts  and  a  Map.  Fourth  Edition.  iBs, 

Akim-foo :  the  History  of  a  Failure.   Demy  Svo.  cloth.   i6s. 


ADOQAN    (Lady    A.)    Illustrated    Games    of 

Patience.  By  the  Lady  Adblaiob  Caoogan.  Twenty- 
four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Descriptive  Text  Foolscap 
4to.,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  lax.  6d. 

California.    Ste  Nordhoff. 

Canada  on  the  Pacific :  being  an  account  of  a  journey  from 

Edmonton  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  Peace  River  Valley.     By  Charles 
Horetzky.    Qoih.    51. 

Carlisle  (Thos.)    The  Unprofessional  Vagabond.    Fcap. 

8vo.  Fancy  boanis.    is* 

Ceramic  Art.    See  Jacquemart 

Changed  Cross  (The)  and  other  Religious  Poems.    2/.  6d, 

Child's   Play,  with  16  coloured  drawing  by  £.  V.  B.    An 
cntirdy  new  editioD,  i«inted  ob  thick  paper,  with  tints,  7/.  6d, 


It  Sampson  Low  and  CoJs 

Chefii-d'ceuvre  of  Art  and  Master-pieces  of  Bngfraving, 

■elected  from  the  celebrated  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawisi^  m  the 
British  Museum.  Re|Mroduced  in  Photognphvby  Stkpbxk  Thompsoh. 
Imperial  folio,  Thirty^eight  Photogiaphs,  dotn  |^t.     4/.  Z4X.  6d, 

China.    See  Illostrations  of. 

Christ  in  Song.    Hymns  of  Immsnud,  selected  firom  all  Ages, 
with  Notes.     By  Philip  Scmaff,   D.D.     Crown   Svo.    toned   paper. 

beautUully  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  ,^th  Initial  Lecters  aad 
Ornaments  and  handsomely  bound.    New  Edition.     5«. 

Christabel.    Ste  Bayard  Series. 

Christmas  Presents.   See  Illustrated  Books. 

Chronicles  of  Castle  of  Amelroy.  4to.  With  Photogxaphic 

Illustrations,    s/l  ax. 

Clara  Vaughan.    See  Blackmore. 

Coffin  (Q.  C.)  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World.  Svo.    12/. 

Conquered  at  Last ;  from  Records  of  Dhu  Hall  and  its  Inmates; 
A  Novel    3  vols.    Crown ;  doth.    3U.  6d. 

Cook  (D.)  Young  Mr.   Nightingale.    A  NoveL     3  vols. 

Crown  8va,  doth.    six.  6(L 

Courtship  and  a  Campaign ;  a  Story  of  the  Milanese  Volon- 

teers  of  x866,  under  Garibaldi    By  M.  Dalin.    a  vols.  or.  8vo.     as#. 

Cradock  NowelL    See  Blackmore. 

Craik  (Mrs.)  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  by  the  Aathor 

of  '*  John  Halifiuc,  Gentleman."    With  numerous  IlluatrakiQiu  by  Mim 
Patbrson.     Square  doth,  extra  gilt  edges.    $». 

A  Capital  Book  for  a  School  Prize  for  Children  from  Seven  to  Fourteen. 


Little  Sunshine's  Holiday  (foraung  VoL  i.  of  the 


Jc^  Halifax  Series  of  Giris'  Bodes).    Small  post  8vo.    41. 

John  Halifax  Series.    .S^^  Qirls'  Books. 

Poems.    Crown,  doth,  5j. 


(Oeorgiana  M.)  The  Cousin  from  India,  forming 

Vol  a.  of  John  Halifax  Series.    Small  post  8vo.  4X. 

Only  a  Butterfly.    One  Volume,  crown  Sva,  doth. 


xor.  td. 


Miss  Moore.    Small  post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  gilt 


edges.    4r. 

Without  Kith  or  Kin.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.,  31X.  6d. 

Hero  Trcvelyan.    2  Vols.    Post  8va    21s. 
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Craik'8  American  Millwright  and  Miller.    With  numerous 
niustxations.    8va    xL  xm, 

Cummins  (Maria  S.)  Haunted  Hearts  (Low's  Copyrig^ 
Series).    z6nia  boards,    u.  6dl ;  doth,  %t, 

Curtis's  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

a  vols.  8vo.    a4f . 


ALTON  (J.  C.)  A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  for  Schools,  Familiee,  and  CollegM,  with 
numeroos  Ilhistrations.    it.  6d. 

Dana  (R.  H.)  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  and 

Twenty-four  years  After.    New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Revuions. 
xama    6t. 

Dana  (Jas.  D.)  Corals  and  Coral   Islandis.      Numerous 

Illustrations,  charts,  &a     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  numerous 
important  Additions  and  Corrections.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra.    Ss.  6d, 

"  Professed  geologists  and  zoologists,  as  well  as  general  readers,  will 
find  Professor  Dana's  hook  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  attention." 
— TAe  AtA^funtm,  October  za,  1873. 

Daughter  (A)  of  Heth,  by  Wm.  Black.  Eleventh  and  (Hieaper 

edition,    z  voL  crown  8va    6t. 

Davies  ( Wm.)     The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber,  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source  ;  with  some  account  of  its  Tributaries.    8vo.,  with 
many  very  fine  Woodcuts  and  a  Map,  'doth  extra.  Second  Edition.   iSs. 

Devonshire  Hamlets ;  Hamlet  1603,  Hamlet  1604.    I  VoL 

8vo.    7X.  6d, 

De  Witt  (Madame  Ouizot).  An  Only  Sister.  VoL  V. 
of  the  "  John  Halifax"  Series  of  GirU'  Books.  With  Six  lUustradons. 
Small  post  8vo.  doth.    4s. 

Draper  (John  W.)  Human  Physiology.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  300  Woodcuts  fi:x>m  Photography  &c.  Royal  8va  doth 
extra.    il»  $$. 

Duer's  Marine  Insurance.    2  vols.    3/.  y, 

Duplais  and  McKennie,  Treatise  on  the  Manufactura  and 
Distillation  of  AlcoboUc  Liquor*.  With  numerous  Engravingi. 
8vo.    ai,  ax. 

Duplessis  (Q.)  Wonders  of  Engraving.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Photographs.    8va    sax.  6</. 

Dussauce  (Professor  H.)  A  New  and  Complete  Treatise 

on  the  Art  of  Tanning.     Royal  8vo.    a/,  los. 


General  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar. 


8vo.     iL  IS. 


14  Sampson  Law  and  Co7s 

NQLISH  Caulo^e   of  Books  (The)  Pnblidked 

during  Z863  to  X871  indusiTt,  oomptmi^  also  the  InpoftMl 
Amencui  rublicattooft. 

This  Votume,  occupTing  over  450  PbcM»  shows  the  Tidtt 
of  3s,ooo  New  Books  and  New  Sditions  iaeoed  dtirn«  Niee 
Yews,  with  the  Size,  Price,  and  Publisher's  Name^  the  Lists  of  Lesiaai 
Societies,  Printing  Qubs,  and  other  Lhersry  AasociatioQ^  and  the  Books 
issued  bythem ;  as  dOsothe  Publisher's  Series  and  ^^^'^Tivim% — altogethtt 
fonning  an  indinensable  adjunct  to  the  Bookseller's  E^ablialunem^  as 
well  as  to  every  Learned  and  Literary  Chib  and  Association,  jar  lalf> 
bound. 

%*  The  previous  Volume,  xSjv  to  x86a,  of  whidi  a  very  few  fcasaiB  «a 
tale,  price  ail  51. :  as  also  the  Index  Volume,  X837  to  xSsy,  price  xL  6«. 

Sopplements,  1863,  1864,  1865,   jx.  ^tL  each ;  1866^ 


1867  to  1874,  5f.  eadi. 

English  Writers,  Chapters  for  Self^mproTement  in  En^di 

Literature;  by  the  author  of  "The  Gentle  Lile."    6r. 

Matrons  and  their  Profession;    With  some  Con- 


siderations as  to  its  Various  Branches,  its  National  Valoe.  •■*4  the 
Education  it  requires  By  M.  L.  F.,  Writer  of  "  My  Life,  and  what 
shall  I  do  with  it."  "  Battle  of  the  Two  PhiloKyphie^"  and  "Stxoac 
and  Free?'    Crown  8va,  cloth,  extra,  ^i,  6d, 

Brckmann-Chatrian.    Forest    House    and     Catherine's 

Lovers.    Crown  8vo.    3^.  &£ 


The   Brothers   Rantzau:  A  Storj  of  the  V(_ 

sTols.  crown  8vo.  doth.    six.     New  Edition,     z  voL»  pffxrfiiselT 
trated.    Cloth  extra.    51. 

Evans  (C.)    Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away.    By  C.  £vans. 

Author  of  *'A  Strange  Friendship."    One  Volume,  crown  8to.«  doth 
extra,  xor.  6d, 


A  Strange  Friendship.    Crown  Sva,  cloth.     5^. 


Evans  (T.  W.)  History  of  the  American  Ambulance, 

established  in  Paris  during  the  Sie^  of  X870-7X.  Together  with  the 
Details  of  its  Method  and  its  Work.  By  Thomas  WT  Evans,  M.D.» 
D.  D.  S.  Imperial  8vo.,  with  numerous  illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price 
35*. 


AITH  OARTNEY'S  Girlhood,  by  the  Author  of 

"The  Gayworthys."  Fcap.  with.Coloured  Frontispiece.  3a.  6tL 

Favourite  English  Poems.    New  and  Extended 

Edition,  with  300  illustrations.    Small  4to.    9U. 

Favell  (The)  Children.  Three  Little  Portraits.    Crown  i2mo. 
Four  Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt.    is. 

"  A  very  useful  and  clever  story.** — yoht  BulL 

Few  (A)  Hints  on  Proving  Wills.   Enlarged  Edition,  sewed. 

IX. 
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Field  (M.  B.)  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  some 
Women.    Pott  Svo..  doth.    xox.  6d, 

Fields  (J.  T.)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.  Crown  8to.  ios.6d, 

Fleming's  (Sandford)  B^edition.   See  Ocean  to  Ocean. 

Flemish  and   French  Pictures.      With  Notes  conoemipg 

the  Bainters  and  their  Works  by  F.  G.  Stbphbns,  Author  of  **  Flemi^ 
Relio^"  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,**  &c  Small  4ta  doth  extra, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  sides,  bade,  smd  edges.     xL  %s, 

Plammarion  (C.)  The  Atmosphere.  Translated  from  the 
Frendi  of  Camillb  Flammarion.  Edited  by  Jambs  Glaisios, 
f.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwidi.  "VIHth  lo  beantifol 
Chromo-Lithographs  and  8z  woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.  doth  extra,  bevelled 
boards.    30*. 

Forbes  (J.  Q.)  Africa:  Geographical  Exploration  and 
Christian  Enterprise,  from  the  Eariiest  Times  to  the  Present.  By 
J.  Gkoak  Forbbs.    Crown  8va,  doth  extra,  ft.  6d. 

Franc  (Maude  Jeane)  Emily's  Choice,  an  Australian  Tale. 

X  voL  small  post  Svd.    MHth  a  Frontisiueoe  by  G.  F.  Angas.    5f. 


Hall's  Vineyard.    Small  post  8vo.,  doth.    4r. 

John's  Wife.    A  Story  of  Life  in  South  Australia. 

Small  post  8va,  cloth  extra.    41. 

Marian,  or  the  Light  of  Some  One's  Home.  Fqp. 

3rd  Edition,  with  FrontiqHece.    5^. 

Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters,    ^r. 

Vermont  Vale.  Small  post  4ta,  with  Frontispiece.  51. 

Minnie's  Mission.     Small  post  8vo.»  with  Frontis- 


piece.   4f. 

Friswell  (J.  H.)    See  Gentle  Life  Series. 
One  of  Two.  3  vols.    i/.  11/.  6d, 

Friswell  (Laura.)  The  Gingerbread  Maiden;  and  other 
Stories.    With  Illustmtion.    Square  doth.    3^.  6(L 


AYWORTHYS  (The),  a  Story  of  New  England 

Life.    Small  post  Svo.    3^ .  6tL  • 

Gems  of  Dutch  Art.    Twelve  Photogreuphs  firam 

finest  Engravin|(S  in  Biptish  Museum.    Sup.  royal  4ta  doth 
extra.    351. 

Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).   2  vols,  in  i.  Small  410.  los.  6d, 


i6  Sampson  Ltnv  and  Co's 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE  SERIES.  Printed  in 
Elzevir,  on  Toned  Paper,  handsomely  bound,  foim- 
ing  suitable  Volumes  for  Presents.  Price  6s.  eadi; 
or  in  calf  extra,  price  lox.  6d. 

The  Qentle  Life.  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Cha^ 
meter  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.    Tenth  Edition. 

"  Deserres  to  be  minted  in  letters  of  gold,  and  drculated  in  every 
house."— CAoimftrrr'  J^ufyiaL 

About  in  the  World.  Essays  by  the  Author  of  "The  Gentle 
Life." 

"  It  b  not  easy  to  open  It  at  any  page  without  findinK  toma  handy 
idea."-JfMnmiv/»«r<. 

Like  unto  Christ.  A  New  TranslatioD  of  the  "  De  Imita- 
tiooe  Christi  "  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  h  Kempis.  With  a  Vignette 
from  an  Original  Dnwing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.    Second  Rditwn 

'*  Could  not  be  presented  in  a  more  exquisite  form,  for  a  more  sii^itly 
Tcdtune  was  never  seen."— //&tf/fw/«^  LwdoK  News. 

Familiar  Words.  An  Index  Verbomm,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book. Affording  an  immediate  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences 
that  have  become  rmhrddcd  in  the  Eni^ish  language.  Second  and  en- 
larged Edition. 

"The  mott  extenave  dictionary  of  quotation  we  have  met  with.* — 
NHes  a$td  QuerUs, 

Bssays  by  Montaigne.     Edited,   Compared,   Revised,  and 

Annouted  by  the  Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life."    With  Vignette  Ptt> 
traiL    Second  Edition. 

**  We  should  be  glad  if  any  words  of  ours  could  help  to  bespeak  a  large 
drculaticit  for  this  handsome  attractive  book."— /i/wctfnate/  Timu^ 

The  Couniess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.     Written  by  Sir 

Philip  Sidnkv.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Author  of  "The  Gentle 
Life."    Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  tlie  Earl  of  Derby,    ^s.  6d. 

"  All  the  best  thinj^  in  the  Arcadia  are  retained  intact  in  Mr.  FHs- 
well's  edition. — Exafmmtr. 

The  Gentle  Life.    Second  Series.    Third  Edition. 

"There  is  not  a  single  thought  in  the  voliune  that  does  not  contribute  in 
some  measure  to  the  fotmation  of  a  true  gentleman." — Daily  Nnus, 

Varia:   Readings  from  Rare  Books.     Reprinted,  by  per- 
mission, from  the  Saturday  Hevuw,  Spectator^  &c. 

"The  books  discussed  in  this  voliune  are  no  less  valtiaUe  than  Uiey 
are  rare,  and  the;  compiler  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  ** 
— Observer, 

The  Silent  Hour:  Essays,  Original  and  Selected.    By 

the  Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life."    Second  Edition. 
"All  who  possess  the  'Gentle  Life'  should  own  this  volume.'*— 
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Bssays  on  English  Writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 
Students  in  English  Literature. 

"To  all  (both  men  and  women)  idio  have  nt^lected  to  tead  and  study 
their  native  literature  we  would  certainly  suggest  the  volume  before  us 
as  a  fitting  introduction.** — Bxtumiur. 

Other  People's  Windows.    By  J.  Hain  Friswxll.    Second 

Edition. 

"The  chapters  are  so  lively  in  themselves,  so  mingled  with  shrewd 
views  of  human  nature,  so  full  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  that  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  9na3MA,**—M9rmmg  Pott, 

A  Man's  Thoughts.    By  J.  Hain  Friswsll. 


Qerman  Primer;  being  an  Introduction  to  First  Steps  in 
German.    By  M.  T.  Prsu.    %*.  6tL 

Getting  On  in  the  World ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life. 
By  William  Mathsws,  LLJ).  Small  post  8vo.,  doth  extra,  bevelled 
edges.    6s. 

Girdlestone  (C.)  Christendom.    lamo.    31. 

Family  Prayers.    i2mo.    ix.  6d, 

Glover  (Rev.  R.)  The  Light  of  the  Word.    Third  Edition. 

xSmo.    ar.  6tL 

Goethe's  Faust.  With  Illustrations  by  Konewka.  Small  410. 
Price  xor.  6d, 

GoufiTf :  The  Royal  Cookery  Book.     By  Jules  Goufp£  ; 

translated  and  adapted  for  English  use  by  Alphonsb  Goupfb,  head 
pastrycook  to  Her  Mijesty  the  Queen.  Illustrated  with  large  plates, 
printed  in  colours.     i6z  woodcuts.    8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.    9L  at. 


Domestic  Edition,  half-bound.     lor.  6tL 


"  By  fiur  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  cookery  that  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  gastronomical  world." — Pall  Mali  GoMette. 

The  Book  of  Preserves ;  or,  Receipts  for  Preparing 


and  Preservmg  Meat,  Fish  salt  and  sm<^ed,  Terrines^  Gelatines,  Vege* 
tables.  Fruits,  Confitures,  Syrups,  Liqueturs  de  Famille,  Petits  Fours- 
Bonbons,  &c  ftc.  X  voL  royal  Svo.,  containing  upwards  of  500  Receipts 
smd  34  Illustrations,    xor.  6d, 

Royal  Book  of  Pastry  and  Confectionery.  By  Jules 


OouFF^  Chef-de-Cuisine  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club.  Rogral  8va  Illus- 
trated with  zo  Chromo-lithographs  and  137  Woodcuts,  nom  Drawings 
fiom  Nature  by  E.  Mor^at,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  351. 

Qower  (Lord  Ronald).   Hand-book  to  the  Art  Galleries, 
Public  and  Private,  of  Belgium  and  Holland.    i8mo.,  doth.    5*. 

A3 
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Oirls'  Books.    A  Series  written,  edited,  or  translated  hj  the 
Author  of  "John  Halifax."    Small  post  8vo.,  doth  extra,  4^.  each. 

I.  Little  Sunshine's  Holiday. 
9.  The  Cousin  from  India. 

3.  Twenty  Years  Ago. 

4.  Is  it  True. 

5.  An  Only  Sister.    By  Madame  Guizot  Db  Witt. 

6.  Miss  Moore. 

Gospels  (Pour),  with  Bida's  Illustrations.    See  Bida. 

Gray  (Robertson)  Brave  Hearts.    Small  post  8yo.     3^.  6</. 

Gouraud  (Mdlle.)     Pour  Gold  Pieces.     Numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Small  post  8vo.,  cloth.  »r.  6d.    See  aho  Rose  Library. 

Grant  (Rev.  G.  M.)    See  Ocean  to  Ocean. 

Greenleaf's  Law  of  Evidence.   13th  Edition.    3  vols.     84;. 

Guizot's  History  of  Prance.    Translated  by  Robert  Black 

Royal  Sva  ^  Numerous  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.^  II.  and  III.,  cloth  extra, 
eadx  a4«. ;  in  Parts,  ar.  each  (to  be  completed  m  two  more  volumes). 

Guyon  (Mad.)  Life.     By  tJpham.     Third  Editicm      Crown 
8vo.    6f. 

Method  of  Prayer.    Foolscap     ix. 

Guyot  (A.)  Physical  Geography.     By  Arnold  Guyoi, 

Author  of  '*  Earth  and  Man."  In  z  volume,  large  ^to.«  xaS  pp.,'  nume- 
rous coloured  Diagrams,  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  price  xor.  60.,  strong 
boards. 

I  ALE   (B.   E.)  In  His  Name;  a  Story  of  the  Dark 
Ages.    Small  post  8vo.,  cloth,  y,  td* 

Hacklttnder  (P.  W.)  Bombardier  H.  and  Cor- 
poral Dose  ;  or,  Military  Life  in  Prussia.  First  Series. 
The  Soldier  in  Time  of  Peace.  Translated  (by  permission  of  the  Author) 
from  the  German  of  F.  W.  HackUinder.  By  F.  £.  R.  and  H.  £.  R. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  ^. 

Harrington  (J.)  Pictures  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor.   Photographs.    4to.    63X. 

Harrington's  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Westminster.    Photo- 
graphs.   5^1  5^. 

Harper's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Europe   and  the 

Bast.    New  Edition,  1874.    Post  8va     Morocco  tuck,  x/.  xxf.  6</. 

Haswell  (Chas.  H.)  The   Engineers'    and  jMechanics' 

Pocket-Book.    30th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     x2mo,  morocco 
tuck,  14X. 

Hawthorne  (Mrs.  N.)  Notes  in  England  and  Italy.   Crown 
8vo.     zof.  6d, 


'  t 
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Hayes  (Dr.)  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold;  an  Old  Man's- Story 
of  a  Young  Man's  Adventures.  By  Dr.  I.  Isaac  Haybs,  Author  of 
"The  Open  Polar  Sea."  With  numerow  Illustrations.    Gilt  edges,  6f. 

The  Land  of  Desolation ;  Personal  Narrative  of  Ad- 
ventures in  Greenland.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  doth 
extra.    \^. 

Hazard  (S.)  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  With  a 

Glance  at  Hayti.  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  beautiful 
Woodcuts  and  Maps,  chiefly  from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Demy  8vo.  doth  extra.    z8f . 

Hazard  (S.)  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  Over  300  Fine 
Woodcut  Engravings.    New  edition,  8vo.  doth  extra.    \^. 

Hazlitt  (William)    The  Roimd  Table.      (Bayard  Series.) 

ar.  6<^ 

Healy  (M.)  Lakeville.    3  vols.    i/.  \\s,  6d. 

A  Summer's  Romance.    Crown  8vo.,  doth.    lor.  td, 

The  Home  Theatre.    Small  post  8vo.    31.  6d, 

Out   of  the   World.      A  Novel.      Three  Volumes, 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     iL  its.  6d. 

Henderson  (A.)  Latin  Proverbs  and  Quotations;    with 

Translations  and  Paralld  Passages,  and  a  copious  English  Index.  By 
Alfkxd  Hbndbkson.    Fcap.  4to.,  530  pp.    zof.  6iL 

Hearth  Ghosts.    By  the  Author  of  "  Gilbert  Rugge."   3  Vols. 

i/.  zzx.  6d. 

Heber's  (Bishop)  Illustrated  Edition  of  Hsrmns.     With 

upwards  of  xoo  Designs  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art  itnder  the 
superintendence  of  J.  D.  Coopbs.     Small  4to.     Handsomely  bound, 

Higginson  (T.  W.)  Atlantic  Essays.     Small  post  8vo.    6s. 

Hitherto.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Gayworthys."  New  Edition, 
doth  extra.  3^ .  6d,  Also  in  Low's  American  Series.  Double  VoL  m.  6d, 

Hofmann  (Carl)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Paper  in  all  its  Branches.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and 
Ten  Wood  Engravings,  and  Five  large  Folding  Plates.  In  One  Volume, 
4to,  cloth  ;  about  400  pages.    3/.  13^.  6ti, 

Holland  (Dr.)  Kathrina  and  Titcomb's  Letters.  See  Low's 
American  Series. 

Mistress  of  the  Manse.  2J.  6(f.  Seealso  Rose  Library. 

Holmes  (Oliver  W.)  The  Guardian  Angel ;  a  Romance. 

9  vols.    z6r. 

(Low's  Copyright  Series.)    Boards,  u.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 


20  Samps<m  Low  and  Cc.'s 


Holmes  (Oliver  W.)  Autocrat  of  the  BneakHist  Table. 

inao.    If.    lUustnted  fditioB^  31.  6d. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,    ^r.  6d. 

-^i—  Songs  in  Many  Keys.    Post  Svo.    7x.  6d, 

—  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals.    i2mo.    ix.  6J, 

Homespun*  or  Twenty  Five  Years  A^^  in  America,  by 
Thomas  Lacklakd.    Fcap.  8to.     Tt.  6tL 

Hoppin  (Jas.   M.)  Old  Countiy,  its  Scenery,   Art,   and 

Pfeople.    Post  Sva    js,  6d. 

Howell  ( W.  D.)  Italian  Joumejrs.     i2mo.  doth.    Sr.  6d» 

Hugo  (Victor)  **  Ninety-Three."  Translated  by  Frank 
Lke  Bek edict  and  J.  Haik  Friswbll.  New  Edidoo.  Ilhistiated. 
One  vol.  crown  8va     6*. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.    Crown  8vo.    dr. ;  fancy  honrK^t, 

u. :  doth,  af.  6d. ;  Illustrated  Edition,  lof.  6d. 

Hunt  (Leigh)  and  S.  A.  Lee,  Elegant  Sonnets,  with 

Bssay  od  SonDeteers.    a  vols.    8vo.    iSf . 

Day  by  the  Fire.    Fcap.    6x.  &/. 

Huntington  (J.D.,  D.D.)  Christian  Believing.   Crown  Svo. 

Hutchinson  (T.  J.)  Two  Years  in  Peru;  with  Exploration 
of  iu  Antiquities.  Bv  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson.  Mj^  by  Daniel 
Banera,  and  numerous  lUustrations.    In  a  rcHs.,  demy  Svo.,  doth  extra. 

Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    Stg 

Backenteth. 


LLUSTRATIONS  of  China  and    its    People. 

By  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  Being  Photoeraphs  from  the 
Author's  Negatives,  printed  in  permanent  Pigments  by  the 
Autotype  Process,  ud  Notes  firom  Personal  ObservatioiL 

The  complete  work  embraces  900  Photography  with  Letter-prcas 
Descriptions  ot  the  Places  and  People  represented.  Four  Volumes, 
imperial  410.,  each  £331. 

Illustrated    Books,    suitable    for    Christmas,    Birthday,    or 

Wedding  Presents.    (The  full  titles  of  which  wOl  be  foimd 

in  the  Alphabet.) 

Adventures  of  a  Yofong  Natnraliit.    fs.  6A 

Alexander's  Bush  Fighting.    i6f. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.    95*. 

Arctic  Regions.    Illustrated.    25  guineas. 

Art,  Pictorial  and  Industrial    New  Series,  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  i8f.  each. 

Bida's  Gospels  of  8t.  Matthew  nnd  St.  John.    3^  y. 
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Illustrated  Books,  eontinued— 

Blackburn's  Art  in  the  MounUinJ!    xm. 

ArtisU  and  Arabs,    ^t,  6d, 

Hars  Mountains.    i». 

Normandy  Picturesque,    its. 

Travelling  in  Spain.    x6f. 

The  Pyrenees,    i&r. 

Bush*s  Reindeer,  Don,  ftc.    i».  6d, 

Butler's  Great  Lone  Land.   js.  6d. 

Cadogan  (Lady)  Games  of  Patience.    i».  6d. 

Chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Art.    4/.  i^r.  6d. 

China.    Illustrated.    4  vols.    3/.  31.  each  vol. 

Christian  Lyrics. 

Davies's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber.    x8f. 

Dream  Book,  by  £.  V.  B.    axx.  6d, 

Duplessis'  Wonders  of  Engraving.    X9«.  6tL 

Favourite  English  Poems.    ax«. 

Flammarion's  The  Atmosphere.    30*. 

Fletcher  and  Kidder's  Braxil.    x8f. 

Goethe's  Faust,  illustrations  by  P.  KomnncA.    xov.  6d. 

Goufli's  Royal  Cookery  Book.    Coloured  idates.    ^u, . 

Duto.       Popular  edition,    xov.  6a 

Book  of  Preserves,    zot.  6d. 

Haaard's  Santa  Domingo.    x8«. 

Cuba.    i5». 

Heber  (Bishop)  Hvmns.    Ilhutrated  edition.     7«.  6d. 

How  to  BuUd  a  House.    By  Viollct-iji>Duc.    8vo.    xa«. 

Jacquemart's  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art.    43*. 

Koldewey's  North  German  Polar  Expedition,    til  ly. 

MacGahan's  Campaigning  on  the  Ozus.    x8f. 

Markham  (Capt.)  Whaling  Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bay.    'js.  6d. 

Markham  (Clements)  Threshold  of  the  Unknowx^  Region.  7S.6d. 

Markham's  Cruise  of  the  Rosario.    i6f . 

Masterpieces  of  the  Pitti  Palace.    3/.  131.  6ti. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    (Martin's  plates).    3/.  13$.  6d, 

My  Lady's  Cabinet.    ax«. 

Ocean  to  Ocean,    xotr.  6</. 

Palliser  (Mrs.)  History  of  Lace.    ais. 

Historic  Devices,  ftc.    ax^. 

Pike's  Sub-Tropical  Rambles.    x8r.   . 

Red  Cross  Knight  (The),    aw. 

Sauaay's  Wonders  of  Glass  Making,    las.  6d 

Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell.    \^. 

Stanley's  How  I  Found  Livingstone.    71.  €d, 

Coomassie  and  Magdala.    x6f. 

Sullivan's  Dhow  Chasinr.    i6f. 
Thomson's  Straits  of  Malacca.    ai«. 
Verne  (Jules)  Books.    8  vols.    Set  Alphabet, 
Viardot,  Wonders  of  Sculpture,    xar.  6^^ 

Wonders  of  Italian  Art.    xax.  hd, 

Wonders  of  European  Art.    xar.  &£ 

Werner  (Caxi)  Nile  Sketches,    a  Series,  each  3/:  xov. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Two  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  doth.  2ij. 

I«  it  True  ?    Beitig  Tales  Curious  and  WonderfuL    Smtll  post 
fro.,  doth  extra.    4/. 


as  Samfsan  Lew  and  Co*s 


ACK  HAZARDf  a  Stoxy  of  Adventure   by  J.   T. 
TsowBxiDGB.    Nttmcraot  flmitntaooi^  cakall  poat.    3/.  64. 


Jackson  fH.)  Argus  Fairbaime;   or,   a    Wrong 
Never  Righted.    By  Henry  Jackson,  Author  of  "HeartE 
Ghosts, "  &c.   Three  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  doth,  31&  td. 

Jacquemart  (J.)  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art :  Descriptive 
and  Analytical  Study  of  the.  Potteries  of  all  Times  and  of  aO  Nntioas. 
By  Albbkt  Jacqubmakt.  aoo  Woodcutt  by  H.  Catenacci  and  J. 
Jacquemart.  ta  Steel-plate  Engravings,  and  1,000  Marks  and  Mono> 
grams.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Busy  Pallisks.  In  i  voL,  super  royal 
8vo.  ^f  about  700  pp.,  cloth  ejctriL  gilt  edses.  43^.  [Rtmdy. 

*'  This  is  one  of  those  few  gift  books  whicn,  while  they  can  certain^ 
lie  on  a  uble  and  look  beautiful,  can  also  be  read  through  with  real 
treasure  and  profit.**— Tummt,  December  13. 

Jessup  (H.  H.)  The  Women  of  the  Arabs.  With  a  Chapter 
for  Chiklren.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnky  Harris  Jrssvp,  D.D.,  seventeen 
yean  Amencan  Missionary  in  Syna.    Crown  8vo.,  doth  extra,  zoc  6d. 

Jilted.     ANovd.     3  vols,     il,  lis,  6d. 

Johnson  (R.  B.)  Very  Far  West  Indeed.    A  few  rough 

Experiences  on  the  North- West  Pacific  Coast.  Cr.  8n>.  doth.     lor.  6d. 
New  Edition — the  Fourth,  fimcy  boards.    8#. 


EDGE  Anchor,  or  Young  Sailor's  Assistantt  by 

Wm.  Brady.    Svo.    iBm.  * 

Kennan  (G.)  Tent  Life  in  Siberia.  3rd  edition.  6x. 
Kennaway  (L.  J.)  Crusts.    A  Settler's  Fare  due  South ; 

or.  Life  in  New  Zealand.     Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo. 
doth  extra.    5r. 

Kent   (Chancellor)    Commentaries   on   American  Law. 

lath  edition.    4  vols.    8va    5^ 

King  (Clarence)  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

crown  8va    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  doth  extra.    6r. 

The  Times  of  Oct.  aoth  says  : — "  Jf  we  judge  his  descriptions  by 
the  vivid  impressions  they  leave,  we  fed  inclined  to  give  them  very  high 
praise.** 

Knight  (C.)  A  Romance  of  Acadia  Two  Centuries  Ago. 
From  a  Sketch  by  the  late  Charlrs  Knight.  In  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
xL  Its.  6d, 
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Koldewey  (Capt.)     The  Second  North  German   Polar 

Expedition  in  the  Year  1869-70,  of  the  Skips  "Gemiania"  and 
"Hansa,"  under  command  of  Captaia  Koldewey.  Edited  and  con- 
densed by  H.  W.  Batbs,  Esq.,  and  Translated  by  Louis  Msrcibr, 
M.A.  (OxoimI  Numerous  Woo^^ts,  Maps,  and  Chromo-lithographs. 
Royal  8vo,  doth  extra.    xL  ty.  ^ 


ANE    (Laura  C.   M.)    Qentleman    Verschoyle. 

3  vols,     il  J  IS.  6d. 

Lang  (Dr.)  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account 


.....  -      ^5lJ< 

D.D.,  A.M.,  Senior  Mmister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Sydney.     Fourth 
Edition.     In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,    il  i*. 

Lang  (J.  D.)  The  Coming  Event.    8vo.    12s, 
L'Estrange  (Sir  Q.  B.)   Recollections    of   Sir   George 

B.  L'Estrange.    With  Heliotype  reproductions.  8vo.  doth  extra.   14^. 
Le  Due  (V.)  Haw  to  Build  a  House.  By  Viollkt  Le  Due, 

Author  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  &c.    Numerous  Illustra- 
tions, Plans,  &C.    One  voL,  medium  Svo,  doth,  gilt  edges,     las. 

Annals  of  a  Portress.    Nomerons  Illustrations  and 

Diagrams.    Demy  Svo,  doth  extra.     15^.  ' 

Lee  (G.  R.)  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolutionary 

War.    8vo.    x6r. 

Lessing's  Laocoon:  an  Essay  upon  the  Limits  of  Painting 
and  Poetry,  with  remarks  illustrative  of  various  points  in  the  History  of 
Ancient  Art.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lbssing.  A  New  Translation 
by  Ellbn  Frothingham,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.     5X. 

Lindsay  (W.  S.)  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and 
Ancient  Commerce.   In  4  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  Svo.  21s.  each. 

Locker  (A.)  The  Village  Surgeon.  A  Fragment  of  Auto- 
biography. By  Arthur  Lockbr,  Author  of  ''Sweet  Seventeen." 
Crown  8va,  cloth.     New  Edition.    3^.  6d. 

Little  Preacher.    32mo.   is. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.)  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

New  Edition.    8vo.  doth.     x/.  u. 

Loomis  (Elias).  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy.  Post  Svo. 
7S.6J. 

Practical  Astronomy.    Svo.     lOr.  , 


a4  Smmpson  Law  and  Ca^s 


Low's  Half-Csx>wn  Series,  choicely  boundf  doth,  gilt  edgei» 

small  post  8voi« 

I.  Seft-Qvll  Rock.    By  jouB  Sanobau.    Numefous  Illaatimtiaas. 
s.  The  HooM  oo  Wheels.    By  Madame  Stoi^     Numerous  lUiis- 

3.  The  If  iatresa  of  the  If  anal.    By  Dr.  Hollakdl 

4.  Undine,  and  the  Two  Captaina.    Br  Fouou^.    lUuatradoos. 

5.  Dnucy  Miller*!  Dowry  and  the  Elder's  Wife. 

6.  The  Four  Gold  Piecea.     By  Madame  Gourauo.      Numenras 

Illustnuions. 

7.  Picciola ;  or.  The  Priaon  Flower.   By  X.  B.  Saintimk.    Nume- 

lous  lUustnuioos. 

Low's    Copyright   and   Cheap    Editions    of   American 

Aathon»  comprising  Popular  Worics,  reprinted  bj  anaiige- 

meat  with  their  Authors : — 

X.  Haunted  Hearta.    By  the  Anther  of  "  The  UunpUgfater." 

a.  The  Ouaidian  Angel.   By  '*  The  Autocrat  ofthe  BraalbGut  Table." 

3.  The  Minister's  Wooing.  By  the  Author  of  **  Unele  Ton's  CUmb." 

4.  Views  Afoot.    By  Bayard  Tatlox. 

5.  Kathrina,  Her  Life  and  Mine.    By  J.  G.  Hoixamxk 

6.  Hana  Brinker:  or.  Life  in  HolhuuL    By  Mrs.  Dodgk. 

7.  Men,  Women,  and  Giioata.    By  Miss  Phbi.ps. 

S.  Society  and  Solitude.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Em sxsoir. 
9.  Hedged  In.    By  ELOASBm  Phblps. 
zx.  Faith  Gartney. 

xa.  Stowe's  Old  Town  Folks.    a«.  &/. :  cloth,  yi. 
xy.  LoweUls  Study  Windows. 

14.  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.    By  Chaklbs  Duolbt  WASNBa. 
Pink  and  White  Tyranny.    By  Mrs.  Stows. 
We  Girls.    By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

Back-Log  Studiea.    By  Chaklbs  DtroLSY  Waekbk,  Author  of 
**  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 

"  ThU  is  a  ddightful  XiooVr—AtlaMtic  M^mikly. 

as.  Hitherto.    By  Mrs.  T.  D.  Whitnby.    Double  Volume,  sf.  6d, 

&Dcy  flexible  boards. 
as.  Farm  Ballade,  by  WilL  Carieton,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 

Low's  Monthly  Bulletin  of  American  and  Foreign  Pabli- 

cationa,  forwarded  regularly.    Subscription  sf.  6tl.  per  annum. 

Low's    Standard    Library   of   Travel    and    Adventure. 

Crown  8yOv    Bound  uniformly  in  cloth  extra,  'js.  6d,  each 
volume. 

X.  The  Great  Lone  Land.    By  W.  F.  Butlbr.    With  Illustrations 

and  Map.     Fifth  Edition. 
3.  The  Wild  North  Land :  the  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey  with 

Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.     By  W.  F.  Butlbr.     yfltk. 

numerous  Woodcuts  and  a  Map.     Fifth  Edition. 

3.  How  I  Pound  Livingatone.    By  H.  M.  Stanlby.   Introductory 

Chapter  on  the  Death  of  Livingstone,  with  a  Brief  Memoir. 

4.  The  Threahold  of  the  Unknown  Region.    By  C  R.  Mark- 

ham.     New  Edition  (the  thirdX    With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

5.  A  >Vha]ing  Cruiae  to  Baffin'a  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 

By  A.  H.   Markkam.     New  Edition.    Two  Maps  and  seYerai 
Illustrations. 

%*   Otktr  volumes  in  ^rr^rttiiam. 


» 
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Low's  Standard  Novels.    Crown  8to.  6x.  each,  cloth  extra. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.    By  W.   Black.    With  Frontispiece  by  F. 

Walkes,  A.R.A. 
Kilmeny.     ANovcL    By  W.  Black 
Id  Silk  Attire.    Thiid  Edition. 
Loma  Doo&e.    By  R.  D.  Blackmork 
Cradock  Nowell.    By  R.  D.  Blackmorb. 
Clara  Vaughan.    By  R.  D.  Blackmorb. 
Innocent.    By  Mrs.  Ouphant.    Eight  Illustradons. 
Work  :  a  Story  of  Experience.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    lUustratioiis. 

iSee  also  "  Rose  Library.'^ 
Miatreaa  Judith:  a   Cambridgeshire    Story.     By  C  C.  Frazbr- 

Tytler. 
Ninety-Three.    By  Vicroft  Hugo.    Numerous  illustrations. 

Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  for  1874. 

Edited  and  Revised  to  February,  1875,  by  Charles  Mackbson,  F.S.S., 
Editor  of  "A  Guide  to  the  Churches  of  Xondon  and  its  Suburbs,"  &c 
Price  i«. 

Lunn  (J.  C.)  Only  Eve.  3  vols.  31J.  dd, 

Lyne  (A.  A.)   The   Midshipman's   Trip  to  Jerusalem. 

With  illustration.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8ya,  ddth.    zor.  6<£ 

Lyra  Sacra  Americana.  Gems  of  American  Poe^,  selected 
and  arranged,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches,  by  C  D.  Clbvb- 
LAMD,  D.D.  author  of  the  "  Milton  Concordance.**    i8ino.    41.  tdU 


AC  QAHAN  (J.  A.)  Campaigning  on  the  Ozus 

and  the  Pall  of  Khiva.    V^th  Map  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  i8r. 

Macgregor  (John,)  "Roh  Roy"  on  the  Baltic. 

Third  Edition,  small  post  8vo.    a/.  6^. 

Macgregor  (John).    A   Thousand  Miles  in  the   "  Rob 

Roy  *'  Canoe.    Eleventh  Edition.    Small  post,  8vo.    m.  teL 

Description   of  the    '*  Rob    Roy "    Canoe,   with 


plans,  &C.     z«. 

The   Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  "  Rob  Roy.' 

Second  Edition.    Small  post,  8to.    sr. 

Mahony  (M.  F.)  A  Chronicle  of  the  Permors ;  Horace 
Walpole  in  Love.  By  M.  F.  Mahony.  a  vols,  demy  Svo.,  with 
steel  portrait     a\s, 

Manigault,  The  Maid  of  Florence ;  or,  a  Woman's  Ven- 
geance.   3^.  6</. 

March  (A.)  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    Svo.    71.  &/. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 


guage.   8va    iM. 
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If  arcy  (R.  B.)     Thirty  Yean  of  Army  Ufo.     Rojml  Svvu 


Prairie  and  Overland  Traveller.    2j.  6k/. 


Marigold  Manor.    Bt  Miss  Waung.     l^th  Introdactksi  by 
Rev.  A.  Skwsll.    With  Ulustnttioiis.   Small  pott  Svo.    4^. 

Markham  (A.  H.)  The  Cruise  of  the  <<  Rosario."  Br 
A.  H.  Maakham,  Commander,  R.N.  8vo.  doth  eztis,  with  Map  aad 
niustnllloiu.    i6f. 


-*—  A  Whaling  Cruise  to  Biffin's  Bay  and  the  Qnlf 

of  Boothia.    With  an  Account  of  the  Rescue,  by  his  Ship,  of  tha 
Sunrivors  of  the  Crew  of  the  "  PoUris ; "  and  a  Desaiptacm  of  M< 


Whale  Fiihing.    Second  and  Cheaper  Jklition.    Crown  8vo.    s  Mapa 
Illustrations.    Cloth  extra,    js,  6d. 


andsereral 


Markham  (C.  R.)  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  lUuitrations.    Third  Edition,  clodk  estta, 

Marlitt  (Miss)  The  Princess  of  the  Moor.    Taucfamtz  Tkans- 

lations. 

Marsh  (G.  P.)    Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.   8va    x6s. 

The  Earth,  as  modified  hy  human  action,  being 


a  New  Edition  of  **  Man  and  Nature."    Royal  Sro.,  cloth,  aSr. 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language.    Sto.    15X. 


Martin's  Vineyard.    By  Agnes  Harrison.     Crown  8vo.  doth* 

zor.  6d. 

Mason  (C.  W.)  The  Rape  of  the  Gamp.    3  vols.    31J.  6d. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  other  Picture  Gal- 
leriea  of  Florence,  with  aome  Account  of  the  Artiata  and 
their  Paintinga.  Atlas  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gik 
edges.    3/.  \y.6d. 

Masters  (The)  of  Claythorpe.  By  the  Author  of  <«Only 
Ere."    3  vols,  crown  8va  cloth.    31^.  6d. 

Matthews  (Wm.)   See  Getting  on  in  the  World. 

Maury  (Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and 

ita  Meteorology.  Beinga  Reconstruction  and  Enlargement  of  his  Uxmm 
Work;  with  illustfttive  Charts  and  Diagrams.  New  Edition.  Qmia 
tva    6f. 
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If  ay  (J.  W.)     A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance. 

Third  Edition.    8va    i8f . 

McMulle'n*8  History  of  Canada.    8vo.    i6x. 

Mercier  (Rev.  L.)  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,    a  toJs.  crown  8yo.    zsx. 

Michell  (N.)     The  Heart's  Great  Rulers,  a  Poem,  and 

Wanderings  from  the  Rhine  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Fcap.  Sra  ar.  UL 

Milton's  Complete  Poetical  Works ;  with  Concordance  by 

W.  D.  Clkvkland.    New  Edition.    8va    xm.  ;  morocco  z^  u; 


Paradise  Lost,  witii  the  original  Sted  Engravings  of 

John  Martin.     Printed  on  large  paper,  royal  4to.  handsomely  bound. 
3^  Z3X.  td* 

Miss  Dorothy's  Charge*   By  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  Author 

of  "  My  Cousin  Elenor.**    3  toIs.  crown  8to.    3».  UL 

Missionary  Geography  (The);  a  Manual  of  Missionaiy 
Operations  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  with  Map  and  lUustrationa.  Ecap. 
3r.  td. 

Mistress  Judith.  A  Cambridgeshire  Story.  By  C.  C. 
Fkaskr-Tytlbk,  Author  of  ''Jasmine  Leigh."  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    In  one  volumct  small  post  8to.,  cloth  extra.    6f. 

Monk  of  Monk's  Own.    3  vols.    31J.  tcL 

Montaigne's  Essays.    See  G^entle  Life  Series. 

Morgan's  Macaronic  Poetry.    i6mo.  I2j. 

Mountain  (Bishop)  Life  of.    By  his  Son.    8to.    lor.  6/. 

Mundy  (D.  L.)  Rotomahana,  or  the  Boiling  Springs  of 

New  Zealand.  Sixteen  Phot^raphs.  with  descriptive  JLetterpress. 
By  D  L.  MuNDY.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Von  Hochstbttbh.  Imperial 
4to.  cloth  extra.    4ar. 

My  Cousin  Maurice.    A  Noyd.    3  vols.    Cloth,  31/.  M 

My  Lady's  Cabinet.  Charmingly  Decorated  with  Lovely 
Drawings  and  Exquisite  Miniatures.  Contains  Seventy-five  Pictures. 
Royal  4ta,  and  very  handsomely  bound  in  doth.    x/.  u. 

Myers  (P.  V.  N.)  Remains  of  Lost  Empires.  8vo.  Cloth,  idr. 


APOLEON  L,  Recollections  of.    By  Mrs.  Abell. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  with  additional  matter  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Charlss  Johnstonb.  Demy  8vo.  With  Steel 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  xok.  UL 
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Napoleon  III.  in  Exile :  The  Pofithamons  Worics  and   Un- 

Published    Autograoha.     CoOected  and  arrang^ed  \ff  Count  Tim,  la 
Ihapbllr.    8vo.,  cloch  extnu    141. 

Narrative  of  Edward  Crewe,  The.  Personal  Adventures 
and  Experiences  in  New  Zealand.    Small  post  8vo.»  doth  extra. 

Never  Again:  aNoveL  By  Dr.  Mayo,  Author  of  " Kalob- 
lah.**  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  One  Vol.,  small  post  Svo.  fir. 
Cheapest  edition,  fimcy  boards,  %s. 

New  Testament.    The  Authorized  English  Version  ;  with  the 

▼arious  Readings  from  the  most  celebrated  Manuscripts,  includinfthe 
Sinaitic,  the  \^tican^and  the  Alexandrian  MSS.,  in  Eng^lishi^  with 
Notes  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  TiscHBNDORr.  The  whole  revised  and  care^ 
fully  collected  for  the  Thousandth  Volume  of  Baron  TauiJinitc^  Collec- 
tion. Qoth  flexible,  gilt  edges,  9f.  td. ;  cheaper  ^yle,  af.  ;  or  sewed, 
\i.  6d, 

Noel  (Hon.  Roden)   Livingstone   in  Aftica;     a   Poem. 

By  the  Hon.  Rodkn  Noel,  Author  of  "  Beatrice,**  &c.    Post  8vol,  lin^ 
cloth  extra,  at.  td. 

Nordhoff  (C.)  California  :   for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Resi- 
dence.   A  Bode  for  TraveUen  and  Settlers.    Nunaeroos  lUastrattoBS 
8va,  doth  extra,    xm.  6d, 

Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich 


laUmda.    Square  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  xax. 

Nothing   to    Wear,  and   Two   Millions.     By    Wiujam 
Allbn  Butlbs.    is. 

Nystrotn'8  Mechanic's  Pocket  Book.    12th  edition.    iSr. 


CEAN  to  Ocean.  Sandford  Fleming's  Expedition 
through  Ouiada  in  187a.  By  the  Rev.  Georgk  M.  Grant, 
With  Sixty  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  doth  extra,  pp.  37a. 
tor.  6d, 

Old  Fashioned  GirL    See  Alcott. 

Old  Masters.    Da  Vinci,  Bartolomeo,  Michael  Angelo,  Ro 

magna.  Carlo  Dolci,  &c,  &c.  Reproduced  in  Photography  from  the 
Celebrated  Eneravings  by  Lona^,  Anderloni,  Garavaglia,  Toschi,  and 
Raimondi,  in  the  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  Biographical  Notices.  By  Stephen  Thompson.  Imperial 
folio,  cloth  extra.    3/.  13X.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Innocent.    A  Tale  of   Modem  Life.     By 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  *'  The  Chronides  of  Carlingford/'  &c.,  &c. 
With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo..  d^  extra.     6s: 
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One  Only ;  A  Novel.     By  Eleanor  C  Prici.   2  vols.    Crown 

8vo.,  doth,  2XX. 

Only  Eve.     By  Mrs.  J.  Calbratth  Lunn      Three  Vols. 

post  8vo.  cloth.    3x1.  td. 

Our  American  Cousins  at  Home.     By  Vera.  Author  of 

"  Under  the  Red  Cross."    Illustrated  with  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches,  by 
the  Author,  and  several  fme  Photosraphs.    Crown  8to,  doth.    ^f. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Fftrndapiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Rkymolds.  Second  Editicm. 
Fcap.    3«.  6<£ 

ALLISBR  (Mrs.)  A  History  of  Lace,  from  the 

Eariiest  Period.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  widi  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations  and  coloured  Designs,    x  voL  Svo.   xL  ix. 

\Nno  Edition  in.  tht  prtu 


One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season ;  permanently  valuably 
lys  interesting,  often  '        '  ' '      -  '  "  '--  '-  -"-«--  ---»- 

of  a  gift  book.''---!rm#t. 


always  interesting,  often  amusing,  and  not  inferior  in  aU  the  essentials 


—  Historic  Devices,  Badges^  and  War  Cries.    8vo. 

l/.  xs. 

The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Companion.    With 


upwards  of  i,ooo  Illustrations  of  Marks  ^and   Monograms.     Second 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Small  post  8vo.,  limp  doth,  sr. 

"  We  scarcdy  need  add  that  a  more  trustworthy  and  convenient  haad- 
book  does  not  exist,  and  that  others  besides  ourselves  will  feel  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Palliser  for  the  care  and  skiU  she  has  bestowed  upon  it.** — 
Acadgn^. 

Parsons  (T.)  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance 
and  General  Average.  By  Hon.  Thxofhilus  Parsons,  a  vols.  Svo. 
3/.  3*. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Shipping.    2  vols.  Svo 

Parisian  Family.  From  the  French  of  Madame  GuizoT  Ds 
Witt.    Fcap.    5*. 

Phelps  (Miss)  Qates  Ajar.    32mo.    6d, 

Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts.  i2mo.  Sd.  ij.6^.  ;  cL  2x, 

Hedged  In.    lamo.  Sewed,  u.  6d. ;  doth,  2s. 

Silent  Partner.    $/. 

Trotty's  Wedding  Tour.    Small  post  8vo.    y.  6d. 

■  What  to  Wear.    FooUcap  8vo.,  £uicy  boards. 
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PhiUipt  (L.)  Dictionaxy  of  Biographical  Reference.    8vo. 

Phillipt'  Liaw  of  Inaoranoe.    5th  Editioiiy  %  toIs.    3^  31-. 
Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art  (The).    Thirty-eigfat  beantifiil 

and  Pennanent  Photogiraplu  after  tb6  most  celebrated  Ensluh  Fainteis. 
With  DesoriptiTe  Lettetpreet.    Vols,  z  to  3,  doth  eztza,  zSi:  each. 

Pike  (N.)  Sub-Tropical  Rambles  in  the   Lrmnd  of  the 

AphanaptersTX.    In  z  vol  demy  8to.    z8r.    Proluady  Illustzated  frooi 
me  Autiior's  own  Sketches  also  with  Maps  and  ralnahie  Ifeteoepiogical 


Blattner's  Manual  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Ana- 
lysis with  the  Blow-Kpe.    fVom  thelast  #enBan  Editioii,  revised  and 


odazfed.  By  Prof.  Th.  Richtbs,  of  the  Royal  Sajzon  Mining  Academy. 
I  by  Prot  H.  B.   Cormwall,  Assistant  in  the  O^lnmhss 

-  h«^  ~ 

Lithographic  Plate.     Second  Kditimi,  rerised  and  zeduoed  in  price. 


TranMated  oy ,   

School  of  lilines.   Mew  Yoric.    UlustnOed  widi  in  Woodcuts  and  z 


tvo.  cloth,  azc 

Plutarch's  Lives.  An  Entirdj  New  and  Libnuy  EditioiL 
Edited  by  A  H.  Clougk,  Ssi|.  5  toJs.  8va,  sA  n>r. ;  half  nftOEOCOS^ 
tapffi]t,3/. 

Morals.    Uniform  with  aoogh's  Edition  of  **  Lhres  of 


PhitardL"    Edited  by  Proiessor  Goodwin.    5  vols.  8vo.    3/.  jx. 

Pee  (B.  A.)  The  Works  of.    4  yols.    2/.  ar. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with 
many  additional  Poems,  inserted  by  permission  of  the  Anthon.  SmaB 
postSva,  doth.    5X. 

Polar  Expedition.    Ste  Koldeway  and  Markham. 

Poor  (H.  V.)  Manual  of  the  Raihoads  of  the  United 

Stsaea  for  Z874-5;  Showing  their  MQeace,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Cost, 
Earnings,  Expenses,  and  Oixanisations,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Ris^  &c. 
z  voL   fm    84/. 

Portraits  of  Celebrated  Wotnen.    By  C.  A.  Ste«-Bbuvb. 

zsmo.    6f.6(^ 

A  Practical  Treatise   on  the   Manufacture  of  Colours 

for  Painting.  By  MM.  Rippault,  VsacNAua  and  Toussaint.  Re- 
vised and  Edited  by  M.  F.  Malbpeykb.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  A  A  Fbsqubt.    Illustrated  by  85  Engravings.    8vo.    311.  hd, 

Preces  Veterum.  Collegit  et  edidit  Joannes  F.  France.  Crown 

tvo.,  doth,  red  edges.    5X. 

Preu  ^M.  T.)  German  Primer.    Square  doth.    a/.  6dl 
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Prime  (I.)  Fifteen  Yean  of  Prayer.    Small  post  Svo.,  dodt 
(B.  D.  Q.)  Around  the  World.    Sketches  of  TraTel 


through  Many  Lands  and  oror  Bftany  Seas,    8va,  Uustrated.    X4«. 
(W.  C.)  I  go  a- Pishing.    Small  post  8vo.,  doth.    51. 


Pablishers'  Circular  (The),  and  General  Record  of  British 

and  Poreicn  Lriterature ;  civing  a  transcript  of  the  title-pafe  of  vnxj 
work  publisned  in  Great  Britain,  and  erery  work  of  interest  pubUshed 
abroacL  with  Usts  of  all  the  pohliining  houses. 

Pubhdied  regularly  on  the  xst  and  15th  of  every  Month,  and  forwarded 
post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  paymfent  of  8«.  per  annum. 


ALSTON  (W.  R.  S.)  Early  Russian  Histocy. 
Four  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  doth  extra,    sx. 

Randolph  (Mrs.)  Clarice  Adair.  3  vols.  i/.  iij.&^. 
Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.     By  Dr.  Johnson.    With 

Introduction  by  the  Rev.  WauAM  WasT,  Vkar  of  Nairn.    (Bayard 
Series.^  af  .  ti^  • 

Reminiseences  of  America  Jn  Z869,  by  Two  Knglishmen. 

Crown  8vo.    ^9.  6d.  ^ 

Reynard  the  Pox.  The  Prose  Translation  by  the  kte  Thomas 
Roscos.  With  about  xoo  exquisite  Illustrations  on  Wood,  after  desipa 
by  A.  J.  Elwbs.    Imperial  xuno.  doth  extra,  jt.  6d. 


Richardson  (A.  S.)  Stories  from  Old  English  Poetiy. 

Small  poA  8va,  doth.    st. 

Bfififault  (MM.)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture 

of  Colours  for  Painting.    Illustrated.    3U.  6d, 

Rivington's  (P.)  Life  of  St.  Paul.  With  map.    51. 
Rochefoucauld's  Reflections.    ^enUe  doth  extra.    2j.  6d. 

(Bayard  Series.) 

Rogers  (S.)  Pleasures  of  Memoiy.    Su  **  Choice  Edftions 
of  Choice  Books."    sx. 

RohHb  (Dr.  Q.)  Adventures  in  Morocco  and  Journeys 
through  the  Oases  of  Dram  and  Tafilet.  Bv  Dt.  Gbrhard  Rohlfs, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sodety.    Translated  firom 
the  Germanu    Wtth  an  Introduction  br  Winwood  Rkadb.   Demy  tvo. 
Map,  and  rortrait  of  the  Author,  doth  extra,  i9S. 
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Rose  Library  (The).  Popular  Uteiatnre  of  all  countries,  ix. 
each  volume.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  Illustrated.  The 
following  volumes  are  now  reatiy  : — 

z.  Sea-Qull  Rock.    By  Juub  Sandbau.     Illustrated, 
a.  Little  Women.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

3.  Lmie  Women  Wedded.    (Fonnmc  a  Sequel  to  "  Lkde  ^^omen." 

4.  The  House  on  >Vheels.    By  Madahb  hk  Stolz.     Ulustrated. 

5.  Little  Men.    ByLouisA  M.  Alcott. 

6.  The  Old-Pashioned  Qirl.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

7.  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse.    By  J.  G.  Holland. 

8.  Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  Youns  People,    Single  and 

Married. 

9.  Undine,  and  the  Two  Captains.     By  Baron  Db  La  Motte 

FouQi/'K.    A  new  Translation  by  F.  E.  Buknbtt.     Illustrated. 

la  Drazy  Miller's  Dowry  and  the  Eldet>*s  ^Vife.  By  Saxb  Holm. 

It.  The   Four  Gold  Pieces.     By  Madame  Gourauo.      Numeroos 
Illustrations. 

X2.  Work :  a  Story  of  Experience.     First  Portion.       By  Louisa  M. 

Alcott. 

13.  Beginninfir  Again :  being  a  continuation  of  "  Work.**    By  Loitisa 

MT  Alcott. 

14.  Picciola ;  or.  The  Prison  Flower.    By  X.,1B.  Saintixb.    Na- 

merous  graphic  Illustrations. 

Nfitice.— The  Volumes  in  this  Seriel  will  also  be  pubUslMd  in  a  more 
ejq)ensive  form  on  fine  toned  pa^r,  cloth  extra,  |pk  edges,  at 
as.  6ii.  or  y.  6ti.  each,  ao^prding  to  size,  &c. 

ANTO   DOMINQO,   Past    and    Present.      See 
Hasard. 

Sauzay  (A,)    Marvels  of  Glass  Making.    Nu- 
merous Illustratioos.    Demy  8to.    zu.  6d. 

Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  Lord  Lytton.     With 
4a  illustrations  after  Retsch.  Oblong  4ta  144. 

School  Books.    See  Classified. 

School  Prizes.    See  Books. 

Schuyler  (B.)  Turkistan.    Notes  of  a  Joumev  in  the  RiL<»i2ui 

Provinces  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand. 
By  Eugene  Scuuylbb,  Secretary  of  American  Legation,  St.  Petersburg. 

i/n  Hkeprtss. 

Schweinfurth  (Dr.  G.)  The  Heart  of  Africa;  or.  Three 

Years'  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  R^ons  of  the  Cedtre 
of  Africa.  By  Dr.  Gborg  Schweinfurth.  Translated  bv  Ellbh  £. 
Frbwbr.  Two  volumes,  8vo.,  upwards  of  500  pages  each,  with  130 
Woodcuts  from  Drawings  made  by  the  Author,  amd  a  Maps.    43*. 

iSecand  Bdiiitm 
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Sea- Gull  Rock.  By  Jules  Sandeau,  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. Thmsbtted  km  Kobbkt  Black.  M.A.  With  Seven^nipe 
▼cry  beautiful  WoodCnb.  Royal  x6iiio.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  JtThd, 
Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  u.  6d.    Set  als0  Rose  Library. 

*'  It  deserves  to  please  the  new  nation  of  boys  to  whom  it  is  presented.** 
—Times. 

Sedgwick,  (T.)  Treatise  on  the  Measure  of  Damages.  8to. 

6th  Edition.    aA  5«. 

Silent  Hour  (The),  Essays  original  and  selected,  by  the  author 
of  "The  Gentle  Life."    Second  edition.    6s, 

Silliman  (Benjamin)  Life  of,  by  \j.  P.  Fisher.    2  vols. 

crown  8vo.    ti,  4t.       ■ 

Simson  (W.)  A  History  of  the  Gipsies,  with  spedmens  of 

the  Gipsy  Language,    los.  6d. 

Smith    (G.)    Assyrian    Explorations    and    Discoveries. 

By  Gboscb  Smith  Tof  the  Britiw  Museum).  Illustrated  by  Photographs 
and  numerous  Woodcut  lUustratifQos  of  his  recent  Discoveries.  l>a&y 
8va    lis. 

Smith  and  HaAilton'a  French  DictiAaiy.    2  vols.  Cloth, 

«M. :  half  roan,  a»s.  * 

Socrates.    Memoirs,  from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    By 

£.  Levibn.    Flexible  doth.    9S.  6d.    jBayard  Series.        * 
Spayth  (Heniy)  The    Americyi    Drausht-nayer.     2nd 

edition,    xamo.    zar.  6d.      * 

St.  Cecilia,  a  modem  tale  of  Real  Life.  3  vols,  post  8yo. 
3x1.  6d» 

Stanley  (H.  M.)  How  I  Found  Livingstone.    Crown  8vo., 

doth  extra.    7«.  6iL 

\*  This  Edition  has  been  revised  most  carefully  from  beginning  to  end 
and  all  matters  of  a  personal  or  irrdevant  character  omiued. 


"  My  Kalulu,"  Prince,  King,  and  Slave.     A  Stoiy 

from  Central  Africa.    Crown  8vo.,  about  430  pp.,  with  numerous  graphic 
Illustrations,  after  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.    Cloth,  js.  6d. 


Coomassie  and  Magdala :  A  Story  of  Two  British 

Campaigns  in  Africa.    Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  z6f. 
Second  Edition. 


U  ' 


We  are  struck  throughout  his  voltmie  by  the  shrewdness  of  his 
surmises  when  he  is  guessing  in  the  daric,  and  of  the  frequency  with 
which  his  hurried  judgments  are  confirmed."— TViwwx. 
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Steele  (Thoe.)  Under  the  Palms.  A  Volume  of  Verse.  Bf 
Thomas  Stbblb,  tinmhlnr  of  "  Aa  g««*^-»  Love  Scary."  FcapL  IvtL 
Ootk,  5C 

Stewmrt  (D.)  Outlines  of  Moral  Phflosophy,  by  Dr.  McCodi. 

New  edidoo.*  lamo.   yt,  6i£ 

Mental  Philosophy.    i2mo.    2j.  6^. 

Stolz  (Madame)  The  Hoiyie  on  Wheels.     Small  post  8to 
M.  bd.    Set  also  Rose  Library. 


Stone  Q.  B.)  A  Tour  with  Cook  Through  Spain,     miis- 

cnted  by  Photographs.    Crown  Bvo.,  doth.    6r. 

Stories  of  the  Great  Prairies,  from  the  Norels  of  J.  F. 

CooPBK.    With  numexous  illustratioas.    5% 

Stories  of  the  Woo<6,  from  J.  F.  Cooper.    5/. 

■ Sea,  fix)m  J.  F.  Coopkb.    5x. 

Story  without  an  End,  from  the  Gennjfe  of  Cazx>v^  by  the 

\MXit  Mrs.  Sakah  T.  Austin,  crown  410.  with  15  exquisite  drawiags  hf 
£.  V.  B.,  printed  in  coiour»  in  facsimile  of  the  original  water  ooloars, 
and  numerous  other  illustrations.     New  edition.     7c.  6d, 


square,  with  iUustrations  by  Ha&vey.    2x.  6k/. 

of  the  Great  Mayh,  a  Diary  of  General  Shenaan's 

Campaign  through  Geoigia  and  the  Caroluias.   Numerous  *'>"  '    iT  t 
lamo.  doth,  ^*.  ftd.  % 

Stowe  (h|fs.  Beecher).  Dred.  Tandmitz  edition.  i2mo.  3^.  6^. 

Geo|^phy,  with  60  illustratioiis.  Square  doth,  4/.  6d. 

^—  Little  Poses.  Chtt^  edition,  u. ;  libiazy  edition,  4A  6J1 

Minister's  Wooing.    51. ;  copyright  series,    ix.  6d, 

doth,  ar. 

Old  Town  Folk.    dx.    Cheap  Edition,  2j.  6d. 

Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.    Cloth  extra.    51.  6d. 

My    Wife    and    I;    or,    Harry    Henderson's    His- 


tory.   Small  post  8vo,  doth  extra.  6s. 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.     Small  post  Svo.  31.  6d. 


Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d.  and  ar. 

Queer  Little  People,     is. ;  cloth,  2J. 

Chimney  Comer,     is. ;  doth,  is.  6d. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.    Crown  8vo.    5^. 

Little  Pussey  Willow.    Fcap.    zr. 

Woman  in   Sacred  History.      Illustrated  with   15 

chromo-lithographs  and  about  aoo  pages  of  letterpress,  forming  one  of 
the  most  des^t  and  attractive  volumes  ever  published.  Demy  4tOk, 
dath  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  xZ.  ss 
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STORY'S  (JUSTICE)  WORKS: 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency,  as  a  Branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.  8th  Edition. 
8vo.    il.  Z5f. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.  8th  Edition. 
8Va    iL  txs,  6d, 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchanp^e, 

Forei^  and  Inland,  as  administered  in  England  and  America. 
4th  Edition.    8vo.    xl  lis.  6d, 

Commentaries   on   the   Confltet  of  Laws,  Foreip^n 

and  Domestic,  in  regard  to  Contracts,  Rights,  and  Remedies, 
aaul  especially  in  regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces,  wills,  Successkms, 
and  Judgments,    jta  Edition.    8vo.    li.  15X. 

Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States ;  with  ^  Preliminary  Review  of  the  Constitutional  History 
of  the  Colomes  and  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
4th  Edition,    a  vols.    8vo.    3/.  31. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  as  a  branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.  6th  Edition, 
by  £.  H.  Bbnnktt.    Svo.    il,  xis,  6d, 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes, 

and  Guarantees  of  Notes  and  Cheques  on  Banks  and  Bankers.  6th 
Edition  ;  by  £.  H.  Bbnnbtt.    Svo.    iA  xxx.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the  Inci- 
dents relating  thereto,  according  to  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  of  England  and  America.     8th  Edition.    8vo.     ti.  its.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  as  admi- 
nistered in  England  and  America,    xxth  Edition.    3/.  xsx. 

Treatise  on  the   Law  of  Contracts.     By  William 

W.  Story.    4th  Edition,  a  vols.  8vo.    3/.  15s. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property. 
4th  Edition,  edited  by  Hon.  J.  C  Perkins.    8vo.    iL  xis.  6tL 

Sub-Tropical  Rambles.    See  Pike  (N.) 

Suburban    Sketches,  by  the  Author  of  "Venetian    Life." 
Post  8vo.    6r. 

Sullivan  (G.  C.)  Dhow  Chasing  in  Zanzibar  Waters  and 

on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa ;  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Expe- 
riences in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  With  Illustrations  m>m 
Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo, 
doth  extra.    x6f.     Second  Edition. 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,  by  the  Author  of 
"  The  Gayworthys,"  lUustrationa.    Fcap.  8vo.    31.  td. 
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Sweet   not  I  Lasting.     A  Nord,    bj  Annie    B.    Lbfukt. 

1  ToL  carown  Sra,  doth.    loc  €d, 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  lamo.    3/.  6d. 


AUCHNITZ'S    EngUsh    Editions    of    Germsa 

Authors.    Eadi  Tohirae  doth  flexible,  at.  ;  or  sewed,  u.  6d. 
The  foUowing  are  now  ready : — 

On  the  Heights.    By  B.  Avbssack.     3  Tola. 

In  the  Year  '13.    By  Fsrrz  Rbutxb.    z  toL 

Panat.    By  Gobthb.    x  toL 

L'Arrabiata.    By  Paul  Hbvsb.    z  voL 

The  Princess,  and  other  Talcs.  By  HnmucH  Zschokkb.  z  tsL 

Lessing'a  Nathan  the  Wise,  and  Emilia  Oalotti. 

Hacklander's  Behind  the  Counter,  tnuulated  by  Makt  Howrrr. 

S  TOls. 

Three  Talcs.    By  W.  Hauft. 

Joachim  ▼.  Kamem ;  Diary  of  a  Poor  Young  Lady.    By  M. 

Nathusius. 
Poems  by  Ferdinand  FreiUgrath.    Edited  by  his  daughter. 
Gabriel.  From  the  Gennan  of  Paul  Hkvsb.  ByAaniua  Milkail 
The  Dead  Lake,  and  other  Tales.    By  P.  Hkvsk. 
Through  Night  to  Light.    By  Gutzkow. 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces.     By  Jkah  Paul  Rii 

STOls. 

The  Princess  of  the  Moor.    By  Miss  Maxutt.    a  vols. 

An  Egyptian  Princess.    By  G.  Esxas.    a  vols. 

Ekkehard.    By  J.  V.  ScHsmi.    a  vols. 

Barbaroasa  and  other  Talea.   By  Paul  Hbyse.    From  the 
By  L.  C  S. 

Wilhelm  Meiater'a  Apprenticeship.    By  Gokthk.    a  vols. 

Prince  Bismarck,  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Wilhblm  GAklacm. 

X  vol- 

Tsuchnitx  (B.)  German  and  English  Dictionaxy,    Paper, 

u. :  doth,  u,  6d. ;  roan,  af . 


French  and  English.   Paper  u.  6d, ;  doth,  2r. 

roan,  %s.  6d, 

Italian  and  English.  Paper,  is.  6d, ;  doth,  ax. 


roan,  as.  6d. 

Spanish  and  English.  Paper,  is,  6d, ;  doth,  2t,; 


roan,  as.  6d. 

New  Testament.    Clofli,  ax. ;  gilt,  ax.  6d. 
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Tsyler  (C.  B.)  Sacred  Records,  ftc.,  in  Verse.    Fcap.  8to, 

doth  extra,  m.  ^d. 

Tmylof  (Bayard)  The  Byewajrs  of  Europe ;  Visits  by  Unfre- 
quented Routes  to  Remarkable  Places.  By  Bayard  Taylok,  author 
of  "Views  Afoot."    a  vols,  post  Bra.    i6s. 

Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia.  Post  Svo.    7^.  6d, 

Northern  Europe.    Post  Svo.    Cloth,  &r.  6d. 

Eigypt  and  Iceland.    &r.  6d. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.    Crown  Svo.     lor.  6^. 

A  Summer  in  Colorado.    Post  Svo.    7^.  6d, 

Joseph  and  his  Friend.    Post  Svo.     lor.  6^. « 

Views  Afoot.    Enamelled  boards,  is,  6d, ;  doth,  2x. 

Stt  Low's  Copyright  Editioo. 

TennjTSon's  May  Queen ;  choicely  niastrated  from  designs  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boylb.    Crown  Sva    See  Choice  Series.    5^. 

Thomson  (J.)  The  Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-China,  and 

China  ;  or.  Ten  Years'  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Residence  Abroad. 
By  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  China  and  its 
People."  Upwards  of  60  Woodcuts,  firom  the  Author's  own  Photographs 
and  Sketches.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,    au. 

Thomson  (W.  M.)  The  Land  and  the  Book.  With  300 

lUustratioas.    s  vols.    \L  is, 

Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  Young  People,  Single  and 

Married.    Cloth,  a«.    (See  also  Rose  Library.) 
Tinne   (J.    E.)    The    Wonderland    of   the    Antipodes : 

Sketches  of  Travel  in  the  North  Island  oi  New  Zealand.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Photographs.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,    xdr. 

Tischendorf  (Dr.)  The  New  Testament.    5^  New  Testa- 

menL 

Tolhausen  (A.)  The  Technological  Dictionary  in  the 

French,  Eng^lish,  and  German  Languages.  Containing  the  Technical 
Terms  used  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Industrial  Affairs  generally. 
Revised  and  Augmented  by  M.  Louis  Tolhausen,  French  Consul  at 
Ldprig.    This  Work  will  be  completed  in  Three  Parts. 

The  First  Part,  containmg  FreiuJi-German-English,  crown  Svo.  a  vds. 
sewed,  8f. ;  x  vol.  half  roan,  91. 

The  SeoMid  Part,  containing  English-German- French,  crown  Svo. 
a  vols,  sewed,  Sx. ;  x  voL  bound,  o«. 

^  The  Third  Part,  containing  German-English-French,  is  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Trollope  fA.)  Han^  Heathcote  of  Gangoil.     A  Storv  of 

Bush  Life  in  Australia.  With  graphic  Illustrations.  In  x  voL  Small 
post,  cloth  extra,  5/. 

Tuckermann  (C.  K.)  The  Qieeks  of  To-day.    Crown  8tOi 

doth.    7«.  6/. 
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Twenty  Yean  Ago.  (Fonning  Volume  3  of  tlie  John  Halifia 

Series  of  Girls' Books).    Small  post  Sya    44. 

Twining  (Miss).  lUnstrmtions  of  the  Naturml  Ordera  of 
PUnta,  with  oroiuM  and  DesctifttlofM.  B7  Eloabsth  Twwutg. 
Reduced  from  the  felio  edition,  splotfdly  iUustzated  ia  ooloao  from 
aatnre.    a  vols.    Royal  Sva    if,  5<. 

Under   Seal   of  Confession.     Bv    Averil     Beaumont, 

Author  of  "  Tlionucroft's  Model**    3  vou.  crown  Svo.,  dodi.    3x1.  6d, 


ANDBNHOPF'S  (George),  Clerical  Assistant. 

Fcap.     3«.  UL 

Ladies'  Reader  (The).    Fcap.     $/. 


Vana ;  Rare  Readings  from  Scarce  Books,  hj  the  author  of 

"  The  Gentle  Life."  Reprinted  by  permissioa from  the  "  Saturday  Re- 
view, .  "  Spectator,"  &c    dr. 

Vaux  (Calvert).  Villas  and  Cottages,  a  new  edition,  with 

300  designs.    8vo.    15^. 

VERNE'S  (JULES)  WORKS. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.    New  Edition.    Numerous 

Illustrations,  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  and  uniformly  with  "  Arooad 
the  World,"  &c.    Sqiuure  crown  8vo.    7f .  6d, 

Meridiana  :  Adventures  of  Three  Englishmen  and 

Three  Russians  in  South  Africa.  Translated  fifom  the  French. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  x6mo.,  cloth  eztia,  gilt 
edg^.    js.  6d. 

The  Fur  Country.    Crown  8vo.    With  upwanis    of  80 

Illustrations.     Qoth  extra,     zor.  td. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mbrcier,  M.A.  With  1x3 
very  Graphic  Woodcuts.  Large  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
10s.  6d. 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Square  crown  8vo.    ^s.  td. 

From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  and  a  Trip  Round  It. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  doth,  gilt  edges,  zor.  6d. 
New  Edition. 

A  Floating  City  and  the  Blockade  Runners.  Con- 
taining about  ^o  very  fine  Full-pag^  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
Svo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges.    7^.  6d. 

Dr.  Ox's  Experiment ;  Master  Zacharius  ;  A  Drama 
in  the  Air ;  A  Winter  Amid  the  Ice,  &c.  Numerous  friU-page 
Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,     ^s.  6d. 

Viardot  (L.)  Wonders  of  Italian    Art,  numerous    photo- 
graphic and  other  illustrations.    Demy  8va    las.  6d, 
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Vlardot  (L.)    Wonders  of  Painting,  numerous  photographs 

and  other  iUustrations.    Demy  8fa    xai.  6d, 


Wonders    of   Sculpture.      Numerous    SlustratioHS. 

Demy  8vo.    xu.  6d, 

Vincent  (F.)  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant:  Sights 

and  Scenes  in  South-Eastern  Asia.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  lUnstxations. 
8vo.  doth  extra.     i8x. 


ALLBR  (Rev.  C.  H.)  The  Names  on  the  Gates 

of  Pearl,  and  oflier  Studies.   ^  the  Rev.  C  H.  Waller, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.    6s. 

Warburton's  (Col.  Egerton)  Journey  across 
Australia.  An  Account  of  the  Eicploring  Expedition  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Elder  and  Hughes,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Egerton 
Warburton ;  giving  a  mil  Account  of  his  Perilous  Journey  from  the 
centre  to  Roeboume,  Western  Australia.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter,  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.     i6s. 

Warner  (C.  D.)  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.    Boards,  is,  6d. ; 
doth,  ar.    (Low's  Copyright  Series.)  *- 


Back-log  Studies.    Boards  i^.  6d. ;  doth  p.    (Low's 

Copyright  Series.) 

Webster  (Daniel)  Life  of,  by  Geo.  T.  Curtis.   2  vols.    8vo. 

Qoth.    36J. 

Weppner  (M.)  The  Northern  Star  and  Southern  Cross. 

Being  the  Pers0n.1l  Experiences,  Impressions,  aj^  Observations  of  Mar- 
garetha  Weppner,  in  a  Voyage  Round  the  WonK    2  vols.    Crown  8vo, 
ff    doth.    aff. 

Werner  (Carl),  Nile  Sketches,  Painted  from  Nature  during 

*'    "        *—-^         *^  "  jrpt.   Imperial  folio,  in  Can"        »  «' 

.hree  Series,  each  ;^  3  zof. 


his  travels  through  Egypt.   Imperial  folio,  in  Cardboard  Wrapper.  3/.  lor. 

Thn 


Westropp  (H.  M.)  A  Manual  of  Precious  Stones  and 

Antioue  Gems.  By  Hoddui  M.  Westropp,  Author  of  "The 
Traveller's  Art  Companion,"  "  Pre-Historic  Phases,"  &c.  Numerous 
Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra.    6s. 

Wheaton  (Henry)  Elements  of  International  Law.    New 

edition.  [In  tht^ress. 

When  George  the  Third  was  King.    2  vols.,  post  8vo.   21s. 

Where  is  the  City  ?    i2mo.  cloth.    6s, 

White  (J.)  Sketches  from  America.    8vo.    I2x. 

White  (J.)  Te  Rou ;  or,  The  Maori  at  Home.  Exhibiting 
the  Social  Life,  Manners,  HabitiL  and  Customs  of  the  Maori  Race  in 
New  Zealand  prior  to  the  introduction  of  dvilizat^on  amongst  them. 
Crown  8vo.   cloth  extra.     10s.  6d. 


40     Sampson  Low  and  Co?s  List  of  Pubiications. 

White  (R.  Q.)  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  WiUiam  Shake- 
ipeare.    Pott  Sva      Cloth,    lor.  ^d. 

Whitney  (Mrs.  A.  D.  T.)    The  Qaywoithys.     Small  post 
Faith  Qartney.  Small  post  Svo.   y,  6d.   And  in  LoVs 


Cheap  Series,  ii.  6d.  and  m. 

Hitherto.    Small  post  8vo.    y.  6d,  and  2/.  6d. 


Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.    Small  post 

The  Other  Girls.    Small  post  8va,  cloth  extra.    3/.  Sd, 

We  Girls.    Small  post  8vo.    y.  6d,     Cheap  Edition. 

IS,  6d.  and  sf . 

Wh3rte  (J.  W.  H.)  A  Land  Journey  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

Crown  8vo.     las. 

Wikoff  (H.)     The   Four    Civilizations    of    the  World. 

An  Histmical  Retrospect    Crown  8va,  cloth.    6r. 

Wills,  A  Few  Hints  on  Proving,  without  Professional 
AsBi«|ance.  By  a  Probatb  Court  OFFiaAL.  Fourth  Edition, 
revisea  and  considerably  enlarged,  with  Forms  of  Wills,  Residuary 
Accounts,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  limp.     it. 

Winter  af  the  Italian  Lakes.  With  Frontispiece  View  of 
Lake  Como.    Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,    jt.  6d, 

Woman's  (A)  Faith.  A  NoveL  By  the  Author  of  "  EthcL" 
3  vols.    Post  8to.    3x1.  6d, 

Wonders  of  Sculpture.    See  Viardot. 

Worcester's  (Dr.),  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language.  Adapted  for  Library  or  College  Refer- 
ence, comprising  40,000  m>rds  more  than  Johnsons  Dictionary.  4to. 
doth,  1,834  pp.    Price  311.  6d,  well  bound  :  ditto,  half  mor.  2/.  xr. 

"  The  volumes  before  us  show  a  vast  amount  of  diligence  ;  but  with 
Webster  it  is  diligence  in  combination  with  fancifiiln^s, — with  Wor- 
cester in  combination  with  good  seaBe  and  judgment  Worcester's  is  the 
soberer  and  safer  book,  and  may  be  pronounced  the  best  existing  English 
Lexicon. "— w4  thtntntm. 

Words  of  Wellington,  Maxims  and  Opinions,  Sentences 
and  Reflections  of  the  Great  Duke,  gathered  from  his  Despatches, 
Letters,  and  Speeches  (Bayard  Series).    a«.  6d. 

Young  (L.)  Acts  of  Gallantry;  giving  a  detail  of  every  act 
for  which  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  has  been 
granted  during  the  last  Forty-one  years.    Crown  8va,  cloth,    ^s.  6d, 
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